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ITS  AUTHENTICITY. 

Thb  general  question  of  the  historic  credibility  of  the  narrative  contained  in  the 
first  five  books  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  having  already  been  considered  in  an 
Essay  on  the  Authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  prefixed  to  the  Genesis  volume  of  the 
present  series  of  Commentaries,  attention  needs  now  to  be  directed  to  such  difl&culties 
alone  as  are  specifically  associated  with  the  Book  of  Numbers ;  and  these  it  will  be 
most  convenient  to  investigate  under  the  threefold  subdivision  of  seeming  chrono- 
logical inaccuracies,  so-called  statistical  errors,  and  alleged  physical  impossibilities. 

a.  Seeming  Chbonolooioal  Inaooubaoies. 

I.  The  second  passover.  On  the  ground  that  ch.  ix.  1  appears  to  relate 
to  a  socond  celebration  of  the  passover  in  the  first  month  of  the  second  year,  while 
the  census  (ch.  i.  1)  was  taken  in  the  second  month  of  the  same  year,  Bleek  declares 
it  to  be  ''most  evidently  conspicuous ''  that  tha unknown  compiler  of  the  history 
has  here  inadvertentiy  perpetrated  a  grievous  chronological  blunder  (*  Introd.,*  VoL 
I.  p.  249).  It  is,  however,  precarious  to  assert,  in  the  absence  of  indication  from 
the  writer  himself,  that  he  clearly  and  deliberately  designed,  in  every  separate 
portion  of  his  composition,  to  adhere  strictiy  to  the  order  of  time.  The  circumstance 
"  that  the  separate  laws,  as  they  were  made  known  to  Moses  by  Jehovah,  and  to 
the  people  by  Moses,  are  interwoven  in  the  history  of  the  joumeyings  through  the 
wilderness,"  while  exceedingly  valuable  as  a  note  of  the  historic  crtnlibility  and 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  entire  narrative  {vide  ii\fra,  p.  xx),  does  not  justify  the 
conclusion  that  Bleek  desires  it  to  carry — that  "  we  should  certainly  expect  that  if 
Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch  as  it  is  now  constructed,  all  the  particulars  would  have 
been  fitted  together  in  a  consecutive  order  and  connection  in  accordance  with  the 
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actual  sequence  of  events."  Not  to  mention  that  Bleek  does  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  insist  upon  the  application  of  this  criterion  in  determining  the  authenticity  and 
genuineness  of  the  synoptical  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke  (vide  *  Introd.  to  N.  T.,' 
Vol.  I.  p.  280),  it  is  certain  with  regard  to  Numbers  that  the  account  of  the 
princes'  offerings  at  the  dedication  of  the  altar  (ch.  vii.)  does  not  occupy  the  place 
to  which  it  is  chronologically  entitled,  while  it  is  doubtful  if  the  instructions  relating 
to  the  construction  of  silver  trumpets  (ch,  x.  1 — 10)  should  not  be  assigned  to  an 
earlier  period  than  immediately  before  the  march,  and  yet,  according  to  Bleek, 
this  latter  paragraph  bears  '^  in  the  highest  measure  the  stamp  of  exactness,  dis- 
tinctness, and  historic  fidelity,*'  while,  with  reference  to  the  former,  even  Ewald 
would  admit  that  the  writer  had  derived  his  information  fix>m  antique  Mosaic 
fragments  ('History  of  Israel,'  Vol.  11.  p.  18).  But  the  question  still  remains 
whether  in  point  of  fact  the  narrative  has  at  this  particular  stage  suffered, 
even  inadvertently,  a  chronological  dislocation.  If  the  writer's  purpose  had  been 
simply  to  chronicle  the  interesting  circimistance  that  the  anniversary  of  the  exodus 
had  been  kept  in  the  wilderness  by  a  second  celebration  of  the  passover,  then  it 
must  be  conceded  that  at  least  it  wears  this  aspect.  A  closer  scrutiny  of  the 
passage,  however,  leads  to  a  somewhat  different  conclusion.  The  historian,  it  is 
seen,  is  engaged  in  recording  the  transactions  that  occurred  preparatory  to  depart- 
ing from  Sinai,  and  has  arrived  at  that  point  where  only  two  remain  to  be  noted, 
viz.,  the. observance  of  a  supplementary  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  designated,  a  little 
passover,  and  the  construction  of  silver  trumpets  for  signal-giving  on  the  desert 
march.  Accordingly,  with  reference  to  the  first,  instead  of  writing  down  in  so  many 
words  that  certain  parties  performed  a  special  paschal  celebration  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  second  month,  he  details  the  circumstances  out  of  which  the  necessity 
for  such  celebration  arose,  and  the  authority  they  had  received  for  its  observance, 
leaving  it  to  be  inferred  by  his  readers  that  the  Divine  prescription  with  regard  to 
the  matter  was  not  neglected,  just  as,  in  connection  witii  the  silver  trumpets,  in- 
stead of  stating  that  they  were  manufactured  as  God  had  ei^'oined,  he  contents 
himself  with  simply  engrossing  in  his  narrative  the  order  he  had  received  for  their 
construction.  Thus,  instead  of  being  an  **  evident  inaccuracy,"  the  section  about 
the  passover  has  been  introduced  into  the  history  on  a  principle  at  once  perfectly 
lucid  and  readily  intelligible. 

n.  The  thiety-sbven  years'  ohasm.  It  is  immaterial  whether,  with  Bleek, 
Ewald,  Colenso,  Kuenen,  and  others,  we  regard  the  first  month  spoken  of  in  ch. 
XX.  1  as  the  first  month  of  the  third  year,  or,  with  Gerlach,  Lange,  Kurtz,  Keil, 
*  Speaker's  Commentary/  &c.,  consider  it  to  be  the  first  month  of  the  fortieth  year — 
immaterial,  that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  the  present  argument  is  concerned.  In  the 
former  case,  a  gap  occurs  in  the  history  of  over  thirty-seven  years  concerning  which 
the  writer  preserves  unbroken  silence,  while  in  the  latter  the  chronological  break  is 
scarcely  less,  though  the  silence  is  not  so  absolute — the  rebellion  of  Korah  and  his 
company  occurring  in  the  interval.  In  either  case  the  difficulty  is  pretty  much 
the  same,  viz.,  to  understand  how,  oil  the  hypothesis  of  the  Book  of  Numbers 
having  been  composed  as  a  connected  historical  work,  so  long  a  series  of  years 
should  have  been  passed  over,  if  not  without  the  least,  yet  with  so  little,  information. 
**  It  is  impossible,"  writes  Bleek,  **  to  imagine  how  a  contemporary  historian  could 
have  skipped  so  long  a  period  with  such  seeming  imconsciousness ; "  *4t  is  hardly 
conceivable  that,  circumstanced  as  they  were,  nothing  should  have  happened  to 
them  which  deserved  to  be  recorded  as  much  as  many  other  events  described  in  the 
Pentateuch;"  and  accordingly  he  adds,  *<It  follows  that  this  gap  can  only  bo 
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attributed  to  the  want  of  completeness  and  accuracy  of  the  history  **  {vide  *  Introd. 
to  the  Old  Test,*  Vol.  I.  p.  251).    Bohlen,  with  much  bolder  ingenuity,  blots  the 
thirty-seven  years  out  altogether,  regarding  the  number  forty  of  which  the 
narratiye  speaks,  especially  when  coigoined  with  the  story  of  the  whole  generation 
perishing,  as  conclusiye  evidence  of  its  mythical  complexion.  '*  The  epico-traditional 
period  of  forty  years  was  prescribed  to  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Numbers,  and  he 
does  his  best  to  fiU  it  up  with  the  few  events  which  were  at  his  command,  even 
specifying  the  days  and  months  when  they  occurred  "  (*  Introd.,'  VoL  I.  p.  86 ;  cf. 
Kuenen, '  The  BeUgion  of  Israel,'  Vol  I.  p.  131).   Ewald,  with  less  audacity,  ascribes 
it  to  an  almost  total  obscuration  of  the  national  memory  in  the  time  of  his  Elohist 
concerning  a  dark  period  of  their  history  which  they  were  anxious  to  forget 
''  When  the  people  were  already  established  in  Canaan,  and  looked  back  upon  the 
long  period  of  tiieir  wanderings  in  the  desert  after  their  exodus,  undoubtedly  the 
view  became  fixed  among  them  that  the  time  passed  in  the  desert  had  been  forty 
years — a  round  number,  the  adoption  of  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  Book  of 
Origins.    But  when  its  author  sought  to  assign  to  the  several  still  remembered 
events  of  this  long  period  their  proper  dates — their  years,  months,  and  days — we  see 
at  once  how  difficult  it  was  even  then  to  effect  this  in  any  historical  sense."  Accord- 
ingly, he  explains  that  **  all  those  events  which  could  not  belong  to  the  dose  of  the 
wanderings  were  placed  in  the  first  two  years,  and  all  the  remainder  in  the  last 
year  of  the  forty,"  leaving  the  entire  middle  of  these  forty  years  *<  a  completely 
blank  space,  of  which  nothing  further  is  said  than  that  the  generation  which  came 
up  from  Egypt  had  to  die  in  the  desert  for  its  backslidings,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  a  better  "  (*  History  of  Israel,'  Vol.  IL  p.  186).    And  perhaps  no  better  or  more 
£suoinating  theory  could  be  adopted  for  the  solution  of  this  singular  phenomenon, 
if  it  were  perfectly  certain  that  the  present  narrative  would  resist  every  endeavour 
to  r^ard  it  as  contemporaneous  history,  and  that  on  such  an  assumption  the 
remarkable  Ictcuna  could  not  be  reasonably  accounted  for.     The  hypothesis  of 
Havemick  may  indeed  be  dismissed  as  improbable  and  unsatisfactory,  that  *' little 
transpired  during  that  long  space  of  time  that  was  sufficiently  remarkable  and 
important  to  deserve  mention,  or  of  which  even  a  remembrance  was  preserved  '^ 
(^Litrod.  to  Pent.,'  §  27).    Even  the  explanation  offered  by  Kurtz  scarcely  com- 
mends itself  as  perfectly  sufficient,  that,  ''  so  far  as  the  wanderings  in  the  desert  are 
concerned,  nothing  of  a  stationary  (or  retrograde)  character  was  regarded  as 
forming  part  of  the  history  to  be  recorded,  but  only  that  which  was  progressive,^* 
and  that  '*  the  thirty-seven  years  were  not  only  stationary  in  their  character, — ^years 
of  detention,  and  therefore  without  a  history, — ^but  they  were  also  years  of  dispersion  " 
(*  Hisi  of  Old  Covenant,'  VoL  nX  p.  309).    The  true  solution  rather  lies,  we  appre- 
hend, in  the  direction  of  the  thought  hinted  at  by  GFerlach^  that  **  it  is  the  manner 
.  of  sacred  history  to  relate  only  the  events  of  most  weight  and  consequence  in  the 
progress  of  the  kingdom  of  God,"  or,  as  we  should  prefer  to  state  it,  to  record 
events  only  in  so  fSar  as  they  have  a  bearing  on  the  kingdom  of  Gk>d,  '*  and  so  it 
passes  over  in  silence  the  long  time  which  was  spent  in  the  wilderness  by  the 
generation  destined  to  die  there  "  ('  Commentary  on  Numbers,'  ch.  xx. ).  So  to  speak, 
at  Kadesh,  in  consequence  of  the  people's  unbelief  and  condemnation,  the  continuity 
of  Gbd's  kingdom  in  Israel  was  interrupted,  and  was  not  again  resumed  till  the  old 
race,  having  perished  for  their  sins,  was  supplanted  by  a  new ;  and  this  view  would 
seem  to  be  countenanced  by  the  remarkable  coincidence,  that  almost  immediately 
after  the  reassembling  of  tiie  tribes  at  Kadesh,  Miriam,  probably  the  sole  survivor 
of  the  doomed  race,  dies,  and  that  soon  after  steps  are  taken,  by  the  removal  of 
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Aaron  and  the  transference  of  his  official  garments  to  Eleazar  his  son,  to  complete 
the  renovation  of  the  congregation  by  giving  them  a  new  high  priest  in  room  of 
one  who  was  rather  a  representative  of  the  congregation  that  had  disappeared. 
Hence,  if  this  be  the  proper  light  in  which  to  regard  the  relation  subsisting  between 
the  old  congregation  and  the  new,  it  will  supply  an  answer  to  the  query  why  Moses 
did  not  write  the  story  of  these  years  of  wandering — ^which  was  simply  because 
the  people  were  during  that  long  interval  no  longer,  qua  people,  the  congregation 
of  the  Lord,  though  of  course  as  individuals  many  of  them  may  have  found 
salvation;  it  will  afford  an  explanation  of  why  the  rebellion  of  Korah  and  his 
associates  was  inserted  in  the  narrative — which  was  not  simply  to  fill  an  otherwise 
inconvenient  gap,  or  because  of  its  appallingly  tragic  character,  but  because  Aaron, 
having  not  yet  been  placed  under  the  ban  of  exclusion  from  Oanaan,  though  the 
people  were,  might  be  said  to  belong  to  and  represent  God's  kingdom  on  earth,  so 
that  an  invasion  of  his  high  priestly  functions  by  unauthorised  persons  like  Korah 
and  his  companions  had  still  a  bearing  on  the  history  of  the  theocratic  kingdom, 
though  the  ordinary  annals  of  the  dying  people  had  none ;  and  it  will  reply  to 
Kurtz's  difficulty,  that  "the  history  does  not  break  off  immediately  after  the 
rejection,  but  embraces  several  events,  as  well  as  several  groups  of  laws,  which 
belong  to  the  period  subsequent  to  the  rejection  " — ^the  events  being  of  the  character 
just  described,  and  the  laws  being  either  for  the  priests  or  the  people  when  they  had 
come  into  the  land  of  their  habitations,  i.  e.  for  the  new  theocratic  congregation. 
Thus  the  thirty  years'  chasm  does  not  invalidate,  but  rather  marvellously  authen* 
ticate,  the  history  in  which  it  occurs.  It  may  be  added  that  if  the  writing  had 
been,  as  Bohlen  styles  it,  "a  popular  inventive  legend,"  it  is  scarcely  likely,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  apocryphal  Gospels,  that  the  writer  would  have  left  any  gap 
which  the  spirit  of  romance  could  have  filled. 

m.  The  fortieth  year.  The  number  and  importance  of  the  transactions 
assigned  to  the  brief  interval  of  six  months  between  Aaron's  death,  on  "the  first 
day  of  the  fifth  month  "  of  the  fortieth  year  of  the  wanderings  (ch.  xxxiiL  38), 
and  the  commencement  of  Hoses'  address,  on  the  first  day  of  the  eleventh  month 
(Deut.  i.  3),  render  it  impossible,  according  to  Kuenen  (*  The  Religion  of  Israel,' 
VoL  I.  ch,  ii.  p.  131)  and  Colenso  (*0n  the  Pentateuch,*  Part  I.  ch.  xxiL  pp.  144— 
146),  to  maintain  the  historic  credibility  of  at  least  this  portion  of  the  narrative. 
But  it  is  pertinent  to  observe  in  reply,  (1)  that  it  is  not  perfectly  certain  that  all 
the  incidents  reported  in  chs.  xxL — xxxvi.  took  place  in  the  comparatively  short 
space  referred  to.  The  Aradite  War,  c.  g,,  though  succeeding  in  the  history  the 
account  of  Aaron's  death  at  Mount  Hor  (ch,  xxi.  1—3),  is  by  competent  expositors 
(Kurtz,  Keil,  Lange,  Gerlach,  *  Speaker's  Commentary '),  and  with  much  probability, 
believed  to  have  occurred  before  that  event,  at  the  commencement  of  the  march 
frx)m  Kadesh,  or  while  the  ambassadors  were  negotiating  with  the  king  of  Edom 
for  a  passage  through  his  dominions ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  narrative  that . 
absolutely  enjoins  us  to  hold  that  every  single  transaction  of  which  these  chapters 
speak  was  finished,  and  every  word  which  they  record  uttered,  before  Moses  began 
his  exhortation  on  the  first  day  of  the  eleventh  month  (cf.  ch.  xxvii.  12  — 14 
with  Deut.  xxxji.  48,  and  ch.  xxxv.  9—34  with  Deut.  iv.  41).  But  even  if  it 
were  required  to  compress  them  all  within  the  space  of  half  a  year,  it  might  be 
remarked,  (2)  that  many  of  those  occurrences  for  which  successive  periods  are 
somewhat  arbitrarily  demanded  may  easily  enough  have  happened  contempora- 
neously. For  instance,  the  struggle  with  the  king  of  Bashan,  though,  according  to 
Deut.  iii  4,  5,  not  at  i^l  a  trifling  skirmish,  but  a  serious  engagement  which 
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resulted  in  the  capture  of  *'  threescore  cities  fenced  with  high  walls,  gates,  and  bars, 
beside  unwalled  towns  a  great  many/'  and  which,  according  to  Oolenso,  must 
have  occupied  at  least  a  month,  might  well  have  been  imdertaken  and  concluded 
during  the  absence  of  the  king  of  Moab's  messengers,  whose  double  journey  to  the 
Babylonian  town  of  Fethor,  on  the  great  river  Euphrates,  a  distance  of  350  miles, 
which  began  after  the  slaughter  of  the  Amorites,  and  before  the  attack  on  the 
Bashanite  monarch  (ch.  xaii.  2),  could  scarcely  have  been  completed  in  less  than 
six  weeks ;  and  since  the  expedition  against  Midian  in  which  Balaam  lost  his  life 
did  not  employ  more  than  12,000  men  (ch.  xxxi  3,  4),  it  will  be  difficult  to  show 
why  many  of  the  transactions  reported  as  having  taken  place  before  the  end  of  the 
tenth  month  may  not  have  occurred  during  the  progress  of  that  event.  Yet,  if 
even  this  hypothesis  be  discarded,  and  it  be  deemed  imperative  that  all  the  several 
incidents  comprised  in  the  history  should  find  a  place  in  distinct  chronological 
succession  within  the  limits  of  the  six  months  specified,  it  still  is  competent  to 
maintain,  (3)  that  until  we  can  determine  precisely  the  rapidity  with  which  events 
moved  in  the  closing  months  of  Israel*  s  pilgrimage,  it  will  be  impossible  to  assert 
with  anything  like  dogmatic  certitude  that  a  young  and  vigorous  people,  trained  in 
the  wilderness,  inspired  by  a  great  national  hope,  and  led,  as  it  were,  by  Gk)d  him- 
self, would  not  have  been  able  to  carry  them  through  in  the  time  appointed. 

6.  So-OALLED  Statistical  Erbors. 

I.  The  iruMBEB  of  the  fiohtino  men.  It  appears  from  the  record  that  on 
three  several  occasions, — in  the  third  month  of  the  first  year  after  the  exodus  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  poll  tax  (Exod.  xxx.  11  sqq, ;  c£  xxxvii  25, 26),  in  the  second 
month  of  the  second  year  for  the  organisation  of  an  army  (ch.  i.  3),  and  in  the 
fortieth  year,  in  the  steppes  of  Moab,  with  a  view  to  the  prospective  division  of 
Canaan  among  the  tribes  (ch.  xxvL  4),— in  accordance  with  Divine  instructions,  a 
formal  registration  of  the  male  heads  of  the  people  from  twenty  years  old  and 
upward  was  effected,  the  result  being  that  in  each  case  the  numbers  were  practically 
the  same — 603,550,  603,550,  and  601,730 ;  the  Levites,  who  were  reckoned  separately, 
numbering  22,000  in  the  second  census,  and  23,000  in  the  third.  In  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  third  summation  and  the  second,  although  not  a  single 
individual  survived  in  the  third  that  was  numbered  in  the  second  except  Caleb  and 
Joshua,  and  although  the  tribe  of  Levi  showed  an  increase  of  300,  it  is  unnecessary, 
withBohlen,  to  detect  an  exemplification  of  the  "inventive  process,"  since  it  is 
almost  certain  that  a  fictitious  writer  would  have  either  equated  the  two  numbers 
precisely,  or  rendered  the  divergence  between  them  more  striking,  and  since  it  was 
clearly  not  impossible,  considering  the  special  mortality  that  is  represented  as  having 
overtaken  the  old  nation  during  the  years  of  penal  wandering,  that  the  deaths 
should  have  been  as  many  as  the  births,  while,  if  we  have  regard  to  the  Divine 
purpose  of  supplanting  the  adult  congregation  of  unbelievers  with  a  fresh  population 
of  desert-bom  warriors,  inured  to  hardship  and  trained  to  confidence  in  Ood,  there 
will  appear  a  special  fitness  in  arranging  that  the  regenerated  nation,  in  resimiing, 
as  it  were,  the  interrupted  thread  of  its  history,  should  be  of  exactly  the  dimensions, 
or  nearly  so,  of  the  community  which  had  perished.  The  historic  accuracy  of  the 
two  Usts,  besides,  receives  authentication  from  the  circumstance  that,  while  the 
totals  of  both  so  nearly  approximate,  the  difference  being  only  1820,  considerable 
variations  exist  in  the  numbers  of  the  individual  tribes,  as  appears  from  the  appended 
•table,  and  that  these  can  in  no  small  degree  be  accounted  for. 
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At  Sinai. 

In  the  plains  of  Moab. 

Beuben        

46,600 

43,730 

Simeon 

59,300 

22,200 

Gad 

45,650 

40,500 

Jndah 

74,600 

76,500 

Issachar 

54,400 

64,300 

Zebulim 

57,400 

60,500 

Epbraim 

40,600 

32,500 

Manasseh 

32,200 

52,700 

Benjamin 

85,400 

45,600 

Dan 

62,700 

64,400 

Aslier 

41,500 

53,400 

NaphtaU 



53,400 

45,400 

Total 

603,550 

601,730 

Thus  Judah  shows  an  increase  in  the  second  computation  of  1900,  -which  was 
amply  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  retain  the  precedence  of  his  brethren,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prophetic  benediction  pronounced  upon  him  by  his  venerable  ancestor 
{Qen.  xlix.  8—12).  The  increase  of  Issachar  was  9900,  of  Zebulun  3100,  of  Manasseh 
20,900,  of  Benjamin  10,200,  of  Dan  1700,  and  of  Asher  11,900;  but  not  even  the 
largest  of  these  indicates  a  proportion  which  can  be  said  to  be  absolutely  un- 
paralleled ;  and,  considering  IJie  highly  favourable  circumstances  under  which  the 
new  race  grew  up  in  comparison  with  the  enervatiDg  bondage  of  Egypt,  it  can 
hardly  be  required  to  show  that  it  was  by  no  means  impossible.  The  principal 
difficulty  attaching  to  the  census  Usts  is  not  to  account  for  the  increase  of  certain 
tribes,  but  satisfactorily  to  explain  the  decrease  in  others.  Thus  the  diminution  of 
Beuben  amounted  to  2770,  and  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  its  cause  must  be 
sought  in  the  destruction  of  the  Korahite  company,  Dathan  and  Abiram  being 
distinguished  members  of  this  particular  tribe  (ch.  xxvi.  9,  10).  The  extra- 
ordinary £Edl  of  37,100  which  Simeon  exhibited  has  with  much  probability  been 
ascribed  to  the  plague  which  had  recently  cut  off  24,000  persons,  most  of  whom,  it 
has  been  conjectured,  were  Simeonites — ^Zimri,  whose  wickedness  '*  in  the  matter  of 
Gozbi,  the  daughter  of  a  prince  of  Midian,''  provoked  Hie  jus  zelotarum  of  Phinehas, 
having  been  *'a  prince  of  a  chief  house  among  the  Simeonites"  (ch.  xxv.  14). 
Then  the  remarkable  paucity  of  numbers  in  the  tribe  of  Levi,  in  t^e  one  census 
22,000,  and  in  the  other  23,000,  has  been  explained  by  considering  '*  that  this  tribe 
sustained  two  heavy  strokes,"  it  being  expressly  mentioned  that  the  sons  of  Aaron, 
Nadab  and  Abihu,  died  childless  (ch.  iii.  4),  and  '*  the  stress  put  upon  the  fact 
that  the  children  of  Korah  were  not  destroyed  with  their  father"  (ch.  xxvi.  11) 
pointing  directly  '*  to  the  implied  antithesis  that  after  all  many  Levites  did  perish 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Korah"  (Lange  'on  Numbers,'  p.  11);  while  if  the  rate  of 
increase,  1000  persons,  or  less  than  five  per  cent,  was  small  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  other  tribes,  it  has  been  shown  that  **in  the  interval  between  Moses  and 
David  their  rate  of  increase  was  still  below  that  of  other  tribes  "  (Keil  <  on  Numbers/ 
p.  9),  so  that  the  peculiarity  here  adverted  to  tras  at  least  not  exceptional  in  the 
history  of  Levi.  Thus  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  second  and  the  third 
enumerations  of  the  people  may  be  regarded  as  completely  vanishing  on  a  little  close 
examination ;  and  the  same  will  suffice  to  dispose  of  the  objection  that  the  numbers 
in  the  first  and  second  censuses  should  have  been  exactly  the  same,  which,  it  is 
alleged,  could  hardly  have  been  the  case,  even  in  round  numbers,  considering  that 
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an  interval  of  nine  mouths  had  elapsed  between  them  (Colenso  *  on  the  Pent.,'  VoL 
L  ch.  yil  p.  42).  But  without  insisting  on  the  fact  that  stationary  communities,  in 
respect  of  population,  are  by  no  means  unknown  in  modem  times,  it  may  be 
legitimately  urged  either,  (1)  with  Michaelis,  Kurtz,  and  others,  that  there  was  no 
actual  numbering  at  all  on  the  occasion  of  the  lifting  of  the  poll  tax,  but  that  the 
real  census  was  taken  on  making  up  the  muster  roll,  the  number  yielded  by  it 
being  employed  without  hesitation  to  indicate  the  amount  raised  by  the  tax,  in 
consequence  of  the  variation  in  the  sum  total  being  but  trifling ;  or,  (2)  with  Gerlach, 
Keil,  *  Speaker's  Commentary,*  &c.,  that  the  second  registration  was  not  a  fresh 
census  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  but  simply  a  classification  of  the  results  of 
the  preceding  enumeration  by  thousands,  hundreds,  and  tens,  in  accordance  with 
Jethro*s  suggestion ;  or,  (3)  with  Lange,  that  the  two  censuses  were  really  one, 
which,  beginning  ^th  the  view  of  lifting  a  tax  and  ending  with  the  construction 
of  an  army,  extended,  like  the  census  of  David  at  a  later  period  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  8), 
over  the  ^itire  space  of  nine  months  or  a  year. 

n.  Thb  mJMBEB  OF  THE  OONOBEGATION.  Accepting  then  what  seems  to  be 
indisputable,  that  the  census  of  the  adult  males  reached  the  round  sum  of  600,000, 
and  estimating  the  proportion  of  those  adult  males  or  persons  in  the  prime  of  life 
and  capable  of  bearing  arms,  to  the  rest  of  the  population,  in  accordance  with  the 
somewhat  precarious  standard  of  modem  statistics,  as  that  of  one  to  four  or  five,  it 
may  be  safely  concluded  that  the  entire  body  of  the  people,  or  "  the  whole  congre- 
gation," numbered  between  two  and  three  miUions.  But  neologic  criticism  professes 
itself  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  in  the  course  of  215  years  the  seventy  souls  that 
came  into  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi.  26,  27 ;  Deut.  x.  22)  could  have  developed  into  so 
formidable  a  community;  how  in  the  Arabian  peninsula,  which  at  the  present 
moment  is  a  scene  of  barrenness  and  desolation,  scarcely  capable  of  sustaining  a 
population  of  over  5000,  so  vast  a  multitude  could  have  subsisted  for  a  period  of 
forty  years ,  and  how,  if  the  Israelites  had  been  so  large  a  nation  in  the  Mosaic  age, 
they  should  either  have  been  so  long  in  conquering  the  land  of  Canaan  as  the  Books 
of  Joshua,  Judges,  and  1  Samuel  represent  them  to  have  been,  or  have  found  it 
possible  to  live  alongside  of  the  Canaanites  within  so  limited  a  territory. 

1.  Colenso  (*  Pent.,*  Vol.  I.  ch.  xvii.),  following  Bohlen^  declares  the  increase  of 
seventy  souls  into  two  and  a  half  millions  in  the  space  of  215  years,  the  interval 
between  the  descent  into  Egypt  and  the  exodus  from  Egypt,  to  be  open  to  serious 
difficulties,  if  not  impossible  (cf.  Kuenen,  *  The  Beligion  of  Israel,'  Vol.  L  ch.  ii  p. 
163) ;  and  it  may  be  firankly  conceded  that  if  his  principles  of  computation  are 
correct,  his  conclusion  cannot  possibly  be  set  aside.  If  in  the  215  years  there  were 
only  four  descents,  if  the  rate  of  increase  was  no  greater  in  Eg3rpt  than  it  had  been 
previously,  ».  e,  four  or  five  sons  to  a  family,  and  if  none  but  pure  Israelites  were 
recognised  as  forming  part  of  the  congregation,  then  it  need  not  surprise  one  to 
learn  that,  "instead  of  600,000  warriors  in  the  prime  of  life,  there  could  not  have 
been  5000,"  that  **  if  the  numbers  of  all  the  males  in  the  four  generations  be  added 
together  (which  supposes  that  they  were  all  living  at  the  time  of  the  exodus),  they 
would  only  amount  to  6311,"  and  that,  even  with  the  addition  of  the  children  of  the 
fifth  generation,  '*  the  sum  total  of  males  of  all  generations  could  not,  according  to 
these  data,  have  exceeded  28,465,  instead  of  being  1,000,000."  But  none  of  the 
above  assumptions  can  be  regarded  as  established  certainties.  The  first  indeed 
appears  to  receive  support  from  Exod.  vi.  16,  18,  20,  which  seems  to  style  Moses 
the  great-grandson  of  Levi.  But  as  Levi  wets  at  least  forty  years  of  age  at  the 
descent  into  Egypt,  and  had  three  sons  before  that  event,  we  may  reckon  that 
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Kohath  was  bom  in  his  other's  thirty-eighth  year,  and  was  accordingly  two  years 
of  age  when  he  was  deported  from  the  land  of  Canaan.  But  Kohath  in  turn 
married,  say  at  thirty  years  of  age,  and  had  a  son  named  Amram,  who  is  represented 
as  having  begotten  Moses,  say  at  the  age  of  forty.  Adding  twenty-eight  (30 — 2) 
and  forty  and  eighty  as  the  age  of  Moses  at  the  exodus,  we  can  only  make  148 
years  instead  of  215,  showing  that  between  Levi  and  Moses  there  were  more  descents 
than  four,  and  that  the  Amram  of  yer.  20,  who  was  Moses'  father,  was  not  the  son 
of  Kohath  spoken  of  in  ver.  18,  but  a  remote  descendant  of  that  individual.  The 
accuracy  of  this  calculation  is  further  strikingly  confirmed  by  a  reference  to  the 
number  of  the  Kohathites  in  the  time  of  Moses,  of  whom  the  fourth  part,  or  2150 
(men  and  boys),  were  Amramites  (ch.  iii  27,  28);  from  which  it  follows,  since 
Moses  had  only  two  sons,  that  he  must  have  been  possessed  of  brothers  and  nephews 
to  the  number  of  2147,  which  is  simply  inconceivable  (cf.  Keil  *  on  Ex.,*  vi.  27 ; 
Kurtz,  *  Hist,  of  0.  C.,'  Vol.  II.  p.  144).  Hence,  instead  of  four  descents  for  the 
increase  of  Israel,  we  may  reasonably  reckon  seven,  and  in  some  instances,  like  that 
of  Joshua,  eight  or  nine  (I  Chron.  vii.  20 — 27) ;  and  this,  without  demanding  any 
higher  rate  of  increase  than  attended  Jacob's  sons  in  the  first  generation,  would 
abundantly  satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  the  case.  Of  the  seventy  souls  who 
went  down  into  Egypt,  assuming  that  only  Jacob's  grandsons,  fifty-one  in  number, 
were  capable  of  further  out-population,  and  that  each  of  these  had  only  four  sons 
(Colenso  allows  four  and  a  half),  their  increase  may  be  thus  represented : — 


At  the  end  of  1st  30  years 

2nd  „      „ 

3rd  „      „ 

4th  „      „ 

5th  „      „ 

6th  „      „ 

7th  „      „ 

204  males. 

816 

3,264 

13,056 

52,224 

208,896 

835,584 

That  is,  the  208,896  Withers  of  the  sixth  descent  had  at  the  close  of  the  next  thirty 
years,  or  immediately  before  the  exodus,  835,584  sons,  to  whom  if  we  add  64,416 
surviving  fathers  and  grandfathers  we  shall  bring  the  total  up  to  900,000  males, 
the  number  requisite,  according  to  Colenso,  to  give  600,000  fighting  men  above 
twenty  years  of  age.  It  is  true  that  in  this  calculation  we  have  excluded  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  mortality  among  families,  but  then  to  counterbalance  this 
we  might  warrantably  have  claimed  a  higher  rate  of  increase  than  that  adopted, 
since  it  is  certain  Qt>d  had  promised  that  the  blessing  of  fruitfulness  should 
attend  Jacob's  descendants  in  Egypt,  and  since  we  know  that  Pharaoh  must  have 
observed  something  unusual  in  the  rapid  multiplication  of  the  Hebrews  to  cause 
him  to  promulgate  his  truculent  decree.  Thus,  without  resorting  to  the  (somewhat 
doubtful)  hypothesis  of  Kurtz  (*  Hist,  of  0.  C.,'  Vol.  11.  p.  149),  that  Jacob  and  his 
sons  were  accompanied  into  Egypt  by  men-servants  and  maid- servants,  whose 
offspring  were  included  in  the  family  of  Israel,  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in 
believing  that  the  entire  congregation  of  Israelites  proper  numbered  between  two 
and  three  million  souls. 

2.  Nor  was  it  likely  that  the  question  of  finding  sustenance  for  themselves  and 
for  their  flocks  and  herds  occasioned  them  as  much  anxiety  as  it  has  since  done  to 
rationalistic  critics.  Colenso,  again  following  in  the  wake  of  Knobel  and  Bohlen, 
has  declared  it  an  absolute  impossibility  that  such  a  mass  of  human  beings  with 
their  cattle  could  obtain  support  for  sudi  a  length  of  time  as  forty  years  from  the 
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scanty  vegetation  of  the  desert.  But  (1)  the  story  does  not  represent  the  Israelites 
as  having  been  maintained  exclusively  by  the  natural  produce  of  the  wilderness, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  expressly  claims  that  they  enjoyed  for  themselves  (and  we 
may  rest  assured  also  for  their  cattle,  if  such  was  necessary)  a  miraculous  supply 
both  of  meat  and  of  drink ;  and  (2)  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
Arabian  peninsula  was  considerably  more  fertile  than  it  is  to-day,  that,  in  fact,  there 
were  resources  in  the  country  of  which  they  might  have  availed  themselves  in  cases 
where  no  special  miraculous  provision  was  granted ;  while  (3)  there  are  indications 
in  the  narrative  itself  that  the  flocks  and  herds  were  scattered  far  and  wide  during 
the  sojourn  in  the  desert,  and  so  were  able  the  more  easily  to  obtain  pastiLre.  The 
first  of  these  considerations  may  be  disregarded  by  rationalising  critics,  but,  unless 
a  disbelief  in  the  miraculous  is  to  be  postulated  as  a  preliminary  to  historical 
research,  intelligent  and  unprejudiced  Bible  students  will  find  it  impossible  to 
ignore  the  circumstance  that  the  entire  narrative  belongs  to  the  region  of  the  super- 
natural, that  the  writer  explicitly  asserts  the  intervention  of  causes  which  were 
snpramundane  in  effecting  Israel's  guidance  through  the  great  and  terrible  wilder- 
ness, and  that,  as  the  Hebrew  Psalmist  expresses  it,  **man  did  eat  angeFs  food." 
At  the  same  time,  while  observing  that  the  desert  pilgrims  were  at  special  times 
and  places  provided  with  miraculous  supplies,  they  will  hardly  fail  to  notice  that 
nowhere  does  the  narrative  afi&rm  that  these  were  their  sole  support,  or  convey  the 
impression  that  the  region  through  which  they  passed  was  an  immense  plain  of 
sand,  or  a  bleak  and  sterile  tract  of  bare  and  calcined  rock.  The  passage  adduced 
by  Colenso  to  prove  that  the  inhospitable  desert  was  incapable  of  affording  susten- 
ance to  the  two  millions  of  Israelites  who  passed  through  it,  with  their  two  millions 
of  sheep  and  oxen,  rather  makes  for  the  opposite  contention  (ch.  xx.  2),  since  it 
relates  to  the  beginning  of  the  fortieth  year,  thereby  showing  tiiat  during  all  the 
previous  thirty-nine  years  at  least  neither  the  people  nor  the  animals  had  perished, 
and  since  it  applies  not  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  but  to  the 
most  barren  and  desolate  region  of  it,  styled  '*  the  desert  of  Sin,"  now  called  the 
Wady-el-Arabah,  situated  between  the  land  of  Edom  and  the  wilderness  of  Paran. 
And  indeed  a  sufficient  refutation  of  the  sweeping  statements  of  Knobel,  Bohlen, 
Colenso,  Kuenen,  and  others  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  which  is  incontrovertible, 
that  at  the  very  period  when  the  Israelites  passed  through  it,  it  was  the  seat  of 
several  numerous  and  powerful  nomadic  tribes,  like  the  Amalekites,  with  whom 
they  warred  at  Bephidim,  the  Midianites,  whom  they  encountered  at  Shittim,  and 
the  Kenites,  who  inhabited  some  parts  of  the  same  wilderness,  **  having  their  nest 
in  the  rock."  Then  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  the  scene  of  Israel's 
wanderings  is  not  precisely  the  same  to-day  as  it  then  was.  **  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  vegetation  of  the  wAdys  has  considerably  decreased.  ...  If  this  be  so,  the 
greater  abundance  of  vegetation  would,  as  is  well  known,  have  furnished  a  greater 
abundance  of  water,  and  this  again  would  react  on  the  vegetation,  from  which  the 
means  of  subsistence  would  be  procured  "  (Stanley's  *  Sinai  and  Palestine,'  pp.  24, 
25).  Carl  Bitter  also  thus  sums  up  the .  circumstances  which  appear  to  him  to 
warrant  the  inference  that  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  was  capable  of  providing  susten- 
ance for  a  more  numerous  population  than  it  is  presently  able  to  maintain :  — **  There 
was,  it  is  evident,  in  former  times,  a  growth  both  of  the  larger  sorts  of  trees  and 
of  smaller  shrubs,  of  which  we  have  no  remnant ;  there  was  also  a  large  number  of 
plants  which  might  contribute  in  part  to  the  sustenance  of  Israel  during  the  journey ; 
there  was  a  universally  distributed  agriculture,  as  we  learn  from  the  existence  of 
mines,  and  from  the  oldest  Egyptian  habitations,  as  well  as  from  the  Christian 
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monuments  whioli  are  everywhere  found — cloisters,  hermitages,  walls,  gardens, 
and  fountains ;  and,  lastly,  there  is  £ui  evident  possibility  that  there  was  a  much 
greater  supply  of  water  in  the  w^ys,  more  abimdant  rain-storms,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  economising  the  supplies  thus  gained  by  a  use  of  the  same  appliances 
which  were  common  elsewhere  in  countries  similarly  situated  and  conditioned  " 
(*  Geography  of  Palestine,'  Vol.  I.  p.  380.  Clark's  *For.  Theol.  Lib.').  And  of 
course  the  ability  of  the  Israelites  to  procure  support  for  themselves  and  their  flocks 
would  be  largely  increased  if  it  was  not  imperative,  as  is  often  arbitrarily  asserted, 
that  they  should  keep  constantly  together,  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  permissible 
to  disperse  themselves  abroad  among  the  more  fertile  localities.  Nor  need  this 
have  been  impossible  though  considerable  bodies  of  armed  men  should  have  been 
required  to  guard  them  from  the  attacks  of  hostile  tribes,  since  the  entire  army  was 
600,000  strong,  and  could  easily  have  spared  a  few  detachments  for  such  a  purpose 
had  that  been  necessary.  Of  this,  however,  there  is  no  evidence ;  and  if  Moses  fed 
the  flocks  of  Jethro  in  the  Sinaitic  desert  for  forty  years  without  the  presence  of  a 
military  guard,  it  does  not  seem  imreasonable  to  conclude  that  Moses'  countrymen, 
especially  when  assisted  by  the  mixed  multitude  (my,  plehs  promiscua,  Ivifn^ros 
Xaoc,  a  swarm  of  foreigners,  though  by  a  slight  change  in  the  punctuation  it  might 
be  made  to  mean  inhabitants  of  the  desert,  or  wandering  Arabs  or  Bedaween,  who 
had  joined  themselves  to  Israel  on  the  eve  of  the  exodus),  might  be  competent  in 
the  same  region  and  for  the  same  nimiber  of  years  to  feed  their  own.  But  without 
enlarging  further  on  this  controverted  problem,  it  may  be  satisfactory  to  note  that 
the  general  accuracy  of  the  views  here  propounded  is  recognised  by  Ewald,  who 
thus  writes : — **  We  cannot,  therefore,  fail  to  see  that  then  the  peninsula  must  have 
supported  a  far  more  numerous  population  than  now ;  in  a  condition  of  great 
privation  and  trial  certainly,  of  which  indeed  in  all  the  traditions  there  is  frequent 
complaint,  but  still  so  that  a  frugal  and  laborious  people  would  not  absolutely 
perish  if  only  they  made  the  trials  themselves  the  sources  of  warning  and  strength. 
Prom  the  present  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  which  has,  moreover,  been 
utterly  neglected  by  the  human  hand,  no  certain  conclusion  respecting  its  earlier 
state  can  be  drawn ;  and  that  peninsula  is  not  the  only  country  from  whose  present 
scanty  population  we  should  never  have  guessed  the  former  density  of  human  life. 
....  This  only  we  can  perceive,  although  the  country  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly 
explored  in  all  directions  by  intelligent  Europeans,  that  it  is  by  no  means  one  vast 
sandy  plain,  .  .  .  but  shows  clear  indications  of  having  been  formerly  much  more 
extensively  cultivated.  Moreover,  we  cannot  exactly  know  how  far  the  various 
tribes  may  have  straggled  out  from  Kadesh  to  procure  subsistence ;  for  it  is  clear 
that  Eladesh  was  only  the  resting-place  of  Moses  and  the  tabernacle,  and  the  meet- 
ing-place of  the  community  on  appointed  days  (*  History  of  Israel,'  VoL  II.  p.  197). 
3.  The  third  difficulty  in  connection  with  the  size  of  the  congregation  may 
be  disposed  of  in  a  few  sentences.  That  600,000  soldiers  should  not  have  found 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  so  hard  a  matter  as  the  Biblical  narrative  represents 
might  seem  an  obvious  conclusion,  were  it  not  that  it  rests  upon  two  unwarrant- 
able assumptions :  (1)  that  the  Canaanites  were  neither  numerous  nor  powerful, 
whereas  they  were  both,  having  thirty-one  kings,  and  possessing  mamy  towns 
(Josh.  xii.  7 — 24) ;  and  (2)  that  the  warfore  in  which  Israel  engaged  was  one  in 
which  victory  was  determined  by  purely  military  considerations,  whereas  the 
siege  of  Jericho  (ibid,  vi  2)  and  the  defeat  at  Ai  {ibid,  vil  4)  were  witnesses  to 
the  contrary.  But,  in  truth,  the  ease  or  difficulty  of  the  conquest  of  Canaan  is 
largely  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  it  is  at  least  in  this  connection  interesting  to  note 
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that  Kuenen  objects  to  the  historic  credibility  of  the  conquest  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  much  too  easily  accomplished  (*  The  Beligion  of  Israel,'  YoL  L  oh.  iL  p.  131). 
As  to  the  possibility  of  finding  room  in  Canaan  for  two  millions  more  of  people 
than  it  had  previously  contained,  it  is  sufficient  to  reply,  (1)  that  in  order  to  make 
room  for  them  a  pretty  considerable  remoyal  of  the  earHer  inhabitants  was  effected 
by  mean?  of  the  sword,  and  (2)  that  it  is  doubtful  if  the  remaining  Canaanitish 
population,  though  increased  by  the  influx  of  three  millions  of  Israelites,  would  be 
as  large  as  the  five  millions  of  inhabitants  that  were  contained  in  Palestine  in  the 
flourishing  period  of  the  Israelitish  kingdom. 

m.  The  nttmbee  of  the  fikst-born".  Bationalising  critics  appear  to  be 
unanimous  in  pitching  upon  this  as  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  historical  validity 
of  the  Mosaic  narrative.  It  will  accordingly  be  desirable  to  state  the  difficulty  in 
their  own  words.  '*  According  to  ch.  L  46  and  ii  32,  the  number  of  all  the  male 
Israelites  from  twenty  years  old  and  upwards  was,  without  the  Levites,  603,550, 
If,  however,  the  number  of  the  first-bom  of  the  male  sex,  reckoned  from  one  month 
old  and  upwards,  amounted  only  to  a  little  over  22,000  (according  to  ch.  iii),  the 
number  of  them  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward  could  only  be  reckoned  at  from 
about  11,000  to  14,000,  and  in  that  the  first-bom  of  the  Levites  would  also  be  com- 
prehended, so  that  from  the  rest  of  the  tribes  they  would  only  amount  to  from 
about  10,000  to  13,000.  According  to  this  the  proportion  of  the  first-bom  males  to 
the  whole  of  the  male  Israelites  would  only  be  as  one  to  forty-five.  But  this  is  a 
proportion  that  we  cannot  well  think  could  have  reaUy  existed  *'  (Bleek,  *  Introd.  to 
Pent.,'  VoL  I.  p.  315).  **  At  one  time  the  number  of  men  able  to  bear  arms  above 
twenty  years  of  age  is  said  to  amount  to  603,550',  exclusive  of  the  Levites ;  soon 
afterwards,  however,  the  number  of  the  first-born  males  is  set  down  at  22,273.  A 
comparison  of  these  two  statements  is  sufficient  to  show  the  fictitious  character  of 
the  whole  census ;  for  from  it  we  may  deduce  that  every  mother,  taking  one  with 
another,  must  have  brought  into  the  world  no  less  than  forty-two  male  childi-en ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  only  one  first-born  child  is  to  be  allowed  for  every  forty- 
two  males"  (Bohlen,  'Introd.  to  Pent.,*  p.  113).  Tho  problem  is  stated  in  sub- 
stantially equivalent  terms  by  Vater  *  on  Numb.  iii.  39,'  Oolenso  *  on  the  Pent.,'  Part' 
I.  ch,  xiv.,  Kuenen  in  *  The  Eeligion  of  Israel,'  VoL  L  ch.  ii.  p.  172,  and  others;  and 
as  thus  presented  it  has  met  with  various  replies.  1.  Michaelis  has  endeavoured  to 
resolve  it  by  supposing  that  polygamy  extensively  prevailed  among  the  Israelites, 
and  that  only  the  first-born  of  the  fiithers  were  counted  (*  Laws  of  Moses,'  ii  §  94) ; 
but,  as  Keil  properly  observes,  '*  polygamy  never  prevailed  among  the  Israelites  or 
any  other  people  with  anything  like  the  universality  which  this  would  suppose," 
and,  besides,  the  expression  **Dm  "TDQ"  (ch.  ui.  12)  distinctly  points  to  the  first- 

V   V  V  V 

bom  on  the  mother's  side,  in  which  case,  as  Kurtz  remarks,  "the  existence  of 
polygamy  would  only  serve  to  render  the  difficulty  perfectly  colossal."  2.  Haver- 
nick  has  so  far  modified  the  above  opinion  as  to  hold  that  the  first-bom  on  the 
ndes  of  both  parents  were  alone  reckoned,  but  this  is  a  purely  arbitrary  assumption, 
and  tends  rather  to  increase  than  remove  the  perplexity.  3.  Baumgarten  has 
suggested  that  only  the  first-bom  under  six  years  of  age  were  numbered,  adducing 
in  support  of  this  view  that  all  above  that  age  had  been  redeemed  by  partaking  of 
the  passover  in  Egypt,  but  such  a  sentiment  has  no  foundation  in  anything  con- 
tained in  Scripture.  4.  Kurtz  has  advanced  a  number  of  considerations  which  in 
his  judgment  afford  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  otherwise  inexplicable  fact : — 
(1)  the  rarity  of  polygamy,  which  lessened  the  proportion  of  the  first-bom ;  but,  on 
Kurtz's  own  theory  that  ch.  iii.  12  points  to  the  mother's  first-bom,  the  rarity 
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or  prevalence  of  polygamy  has  properly  speaking  no  bearing  whatever  on  the 
question ;  (2)  the  fruitfiilness  of  Hebrew  mothers,  to  which  unquestionably  some 
degree  of  weight  must  be  attached ;  and  (3)  the  exclusion  of  first-bom  sons  who 
were  not  also  the  first-bom  of  their  mothers,  or  who  were  themselves  heads  of 
femilies,  which,  though  controverted  by  Oolenso,  appears  to  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Every  one,  however,  of  the  above  solutions  proceeds  upon  the  assumption 
that  the  law  relating  to  the  sanctification  of  the  first-bom  was  intended  to  have  a 
retrospective  force,  but  exactly  in  the  denial  of  this  ex  post  facto  operation  of  the 
Divine  enactment  lies  the  true  solution  of  this  qucestio  vexata^  which  is  given  by — 
5.  Keil,  after  Vitringa,  viz.,  that  only  the  first-bora  were  counted  who  had  come 
into  the  world  since  the  night  of  the  exodus  when  the  law  was  promulgated  (Exod. 
xiii  2),  f .  e.  thirteen  months  before,  so  that,  as  has  been  aptly  remarked,  the  real 
difl&culty  is  not  that  the  first-bom  were  so  few,  but  that  they  were  so  many ;  and 
yet  the  peculiar  situation  of  Israel  during  those  thirteen  months  abundantly  pro- 
vides the  required  explanation.  **  When  the  Israelites  were  groaning  imder  the 
hard  lash  of  the  Egyptian  task-masters,  and  then  under  the  inhuman  and  cruel 
edict  of  Pharaoh,  which  commanded  all  the  Hebrew  boys  to  be  put  to  death,  the 
number  of  marriages  no  doubt  diminished  from  year  to  year ;  but  with  the  emanci- 
pation and  the  revival  of  the  nation's  hopes  **  there  might  very  well,"  says  Keil, 
**  have  been  about  36,000  marriages  contracted  in  a  year,  say  from  the  time  of  the 
seventh  plague,  three  months  before  the  exodus,  and  about  37,600  children  bom 
by  the  second  month  of  the  second  year  after  the  exodus,  22,273  of  them  being 
boys." 

c.  Alleged  Physical  Impossibilities. 

L  The  duties  of  the  priests.  *'The  Book  of  Leviticus  is  chiefly  occupied 
in  giving  directions  to  the  priests  for  the  proper  discharge  of  the  different  duties  of 
their  office,  and  further  directions  are  given  in  the  Book  of  Numbers ; "  **  and  now 
let  us  ask,  for  all  these  multifarious  duties,  during  the  forty  years'  sojourn  in  the 
wilderness,  . .  .  how  many  priests  were  there  ?  The  answer  is  very  simple.  There 
were  only  three,  Aaron  (till  his  death)  and  his  two  sons,  Eleazar  and  Ithamar.  .  .  . 
Yet  how  was  it  possible  that  these  two  or  three  men  should  have  discharged  all 
these  duties  for  such  a  vast  multitude  ?  '*  (*  Colenso  on  the  Pent.,'  Part  I.  ch.  xx.) 
The  reply,  like  the  objection,  is  veiy  simple.  L  The  Levitical  laws,  though  given 
in  the  desert,  were  not  designed  to  come  into  full  operation  there.  This  was 
obviously  the  case  with  the  important  legislation  delivered  during  the  period  of 
penal  wandering  (ch.  xv.  2).  The  terms  also  in  which  the  passover  was  insti- 
tuted bear  that  it  was  meant  for  Canaan  (Exod.  xiii.  5).  At  the  time  of  the  erec- 
tion of  the  tabemaicle  it  was  contemplated  that  a  few  months  would  see  them  in 
the  land  of  their  inheritance.  Hence  there  is  no  sound  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  multifarious  duties  recorded  in  the  Books  of  Leviticus  and  Numbers  (at  that 
time  not  composed)  were  performed  by  the  priests.  2.  In  point  of  fact  the  Levitical 
laws  were  not  observed  in  the  wilderness  in  all  their  completeness.  As  much  as 
this  is  testified  by  Moses  in  Deut.  xii.  8.  But,  it  is  alleged,  with  reference  to  the 
second  passover,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  no  part  of  the  original  ceremony  was 
omitted.  The  phrase,  "according  to  all  the  rites  of  it,  and  according  to  all  the 
ceremonies  thereof,  shall  ye  keep  it,"  precludes  the  idea  of  any  departure  from  the 
statutory  regulations;  and  how  could  three  priests,  it  is  asked,  slaughter  150,000 
lambs  according  to  Oolenso,  100,000  according  to  Kurtz,  or  even  50,000  according 
to  Keil,  and  sprinkle  their  blood  upon  the  altar  in  the  short  space  of  time  allotted 
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for  that  work  P  Zeil  ihinkB  it  might  have  been  done,  quoting  an  instance  from 
Josephus  (*  Wars/  VI.  ix.  3)  in  which  the  blood  of  256,500  paetchal  lambs  was  sprinkled  ' 
upon  the  altar  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Nero ;  but  since  this  second  passoyer 
was  entirely  exceptional,  and  was  not  directly  contemplated  in  the  enactments  which 
had  been  made  in  view  of  the  people*s  settlement  in  Oanaan,  and  since  the  statute 
forbidding  the  killing  of  the  paschal  lambs  at  any  other  place  than  the  tabernacle 
(Deut.  xyL  2)  had  not  yet  been  pubHshed,  nay,  since  the  terms  of  this  statute 
appear  rather  to  imply  that  up  to  the  time  of  its  publication,  the  fortieth  year,  they 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  slaughtering  them  elsewhere,  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
inference  of  Kurtz  were  correct— that  the  lambs  were  killed  by  the  heads  of  families 
themselyes,  and  the  blood  sprinkled  on  the  door-posts ;  that,  in  short,  the  second 
year*s  passoyer  was  obseryed  not  upon  the  model  of  the  future  celebrations  in 
Palestine,  but  upon  that  of  the  past  celebration  in  Egypt ;  so  that,  eyen  with  regard 
to  this,  no  undue  exaction  of  strength  would  be  required  from  Aaron  and  his  sons. 
But  eyen  should  we  hold  that  the  Leyitical  system  was  in  operation  in  the  wilder- 
ness with  anything  approaching  to  completeness,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  (3)  that 
the  Leyites  had  been  assigned  to  the  priests  for  assistants  in  matters  relating  to  the 
tabernacle,  and  that  they  were  not  strangers  forbidden  to  come  nigh  on  pain  of 
death,  as  Colenso  alleges,  on  the  strength  of  chr  iii.  10,  38,  but,  as  ch.  i.  51 
shows,  persons  who  by  their  yery  office  were  under  obligation  to  minister  unto  the 
tabernacle  (ch.  i.  47). 

n.  The  assembuno  of  the  oonobeoation.  The  objection  here  alluded  to 
only  needs  to  be  stated  to  discoyer  its  absurdity.  Interpreting  the  narratiye  with 
the  seyerest,  and  let  it  be  also  said  the  eimjplest,  literaHty,  it  supposes  that  two 
millions  and  a  half  of  people  were  required  to  assemble  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle, 
which  according  to  exact  arithmetical  calculation  was  eighteen  feet  wide,  which  would 
allow  nine  full-grown  men  to  stand  in  front  of  it,  which,  with  eighteen  inches  between 
each  rank,  would  necessitate  a  line  of  nearly  twenty  miles  to  bring  all  the  adult 
males  precisely  in  front  of  it,  and  a  line  of  sixty  miles  if  the  old  men,  women,  and 
children  were  included  I  **  It  is  surely  inconceiyable,*'  writes  Colenso,  **  that  such 
an  enormous  congregation  should  haye  been  summoned  expressly  by  Jehoyah  to 
attend  for  the  purpose  of  witnessing  a  ceremony  taking  pkice  in  a  tent  eighteen 
paces  long  and  six  wide,  which  could  only  haye  been  seen  by  a  few  standing  at  the 
door  "  (*  On  the  Pent.,'  Part  I.  ch.  iy.).  To  this  it  might  be  amply  sufficient  to  reply 
that  there  is  one  thing  eyen  more  inconceiyable,  yiz.,  that  a  person  of  intelligence 
could  haye  proposed  such  a  difficulty ;  but  for  further  satis£Etction  it  may  be  added 
that  the  expressions,  **  the  whole  assembly  "  (Exod,  xii.  6 ;  Numb.  x.  3, 4),  and  **  all 
the  congregation*'  (ch.  xyi.  19,  25),  do  not  necessarily  signify  eyery  indiyidual 
member  of  the  commimity,  but,  in  perfect  consistency  with  historical  accuracy, 
may  mean  a  portion,  representatiye  or  otherwise,  of  the  whole.  The  foolishness  of 
insisting  in  eyery  instance  on  the  uniyersal  sense  of  the  terms  **  all "  and  **  whole  " 
is  recognised  by  Colenso  himself,  who,  writing  of  ch.  x.  3,  4,  admits  that  "  no 
one  would  suppose  that  every  individual  would  be  able  to  attend  such  a  summons 
(to  tiie  tabernacle  door),  or  would  be  expected  to  do  so,"  and  who  accordingly  limits 
the  expressions,  <*  all  the  congregation,"  and  **  the  whole  assembly,"  first  to  the  adtdt 
mcUes  in  the  prime  of  life^  and  eventually  to  **  the  great  body  of  the  603,550  warriors," 
i.  «.,  we  presume,  the  major  part  of  them.  But  if  '<  aU"  may  import  something  less 
than  the  whole,  it  will  be  difficult  to  adduce  a  cogent  argument  to  show  that  the 
'<  all''  may  not  sometimes  be  represented  by  a  pari  And  indeed  in  the  Book  of 
Numbers  itself  there  are  not  wanting  hints  of  the  representatiye  character  of  the 
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great  congregational  assembly,  as  when,  in  ch.  i.  16,  the  princes  of  the  tribes  are 
designated  **  the  renowned  of  the  congregation,"  literally,  the  called  men  of  the  con- 
gregation, "  because,"  adds  Keil,  '*  they  were  called  to  diets  of  the  congregation,  as 
representatives  of  the  tribes,  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  nation,"  an  interpretation 
concurred  in  by  the  best  authorities  (cf.  ch.  xvi.  2). 

nX  The  marohino  of  the  host.  In  the  estimation  of  some  the  observance 
by  two  and  a  half  millions  of  people  of  the  marching  orders  prescribed  for  their 
joumeyings  seems  a  harder  problem  than  even  their  subsistence  in  the  wilderness. 
According  to  ch.  ii.,  as  subsequently  modified  by  ch.  x.  14 — 28,  the  camp  of  Judah, 
consisting  of  186,400  soldiers,  led  the  van.  These  were  followed  by  the  Gershonites 
and  Merarites,  13,700  strong,  accompanied  by  the  tabernacle  furniture  on  waggons. 
Next  came  the  camp  of  Beubeu,  numbering  151,450  men  of  war.  Behind  these 
the  Kohathites,  8600,  kept  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary.  These  were  succeeded  by 
the  camp  of  Ephraim,  containing  108,100  adult  males;  while  the  camp  of  Dan,  with 
157,600  warriors,  brought  up  the  rear.  In  each  case  the  soldiers  were  accompanied 
by  their  families,  so  that,  counting  women  and  children,  each  of  the  four  camps 
may  be  roughly  estimated  at  half  a  million.  Now,  since  the  narrative  does  not 
permit  us  to  think  of  anything  but  an  orderly  march,  we  must  imagine,  it  is  said, 
these  four  main  divisions  of  half  a  million  each  falling  into  line  and  moving  off  the 
ground,  not  simultaneously,  but  in  prearranged  succession,  so  that,  as  the  first 
camp  would  require  at  least  four  or  five  hours  for  its  necessary  evolutions,  the  day 
would  practically  be  at  an  end  before  the  last  company  had  begun  to  move ;  after 
which  we  must  further  contemplate  this  long  line  of  two  and  a  half  millions  travel- 
^&  ^y  ten  or  a  dozen  miles,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day*s  journey  re-forming,  no 
matter  where  they  halted,  into  a  camp  of  exactly  the  dimensions  of  that  from 
which  in  the  morning  they  had  broken  up — all  which,  even  with  the  help  of  a 
little  miracle  in  the  way  of  warding  off  sickness  and  imparting  imusual  vigour 
and  intelligence  to  the  people  and  their  leaders,  it  is  alleged  is  scarcely  within  the 
limits  of  physical  possibility.  And  unquestionably,  as  thus  represented,  it  must 
have  been  a  problem  for  the  Israelites  to  understand  -how  they  were  to  get  away 
from  the  spot,  since,  if  sixteen  hours  were  demanded  for  the  work  of  falling  into 
line,  it  is  doubtful  if  they  could  have  been  expected  to  do  more  for  the  day  than  fall 
out  again  and  return  to  their  square  formations.  But  the  manifest  absurdity  of 
this  suffices  to  show  that  such  a  representation  must  be  wholly  incorrect ;  and 
indeed  any  interpretation  of  the  marching  orders  which  professes  to  exhibit  their 
impracticability  will  be  found  as  difficult  to  harmonise  with  the  modern  theory  of 
a  late  authorship  as  with  that  of  a  Mosaic  origin;  since  it  is  simply  incredible  that 
any  writer  possessed  of  intelligence  would  have  inserted  in  his  manuscript  what  by 
the  supposition  is  so  palpably  impossible.  The  essential  fallacy  in  the  hypothesis 
is  that  each  division  waited  before  commencing  its  movements  until  those  of  its 
predecessor  were  completed,  that  the  camp  of  Beuben,  e.  ^.,  remained  perfectly 
stationary  till  the  last  line  in  Judah*s  company  was  started,  nay,  till  the  Gbrshonites 
and  Merarites  had  taken  up  position  in  Judah's  rear.  But  obviously  all  the  four 
divisions  might  have  simultaneously  commenced  their  preparations,  by  falling  into 
line  as  far  as  practicable  on  the  ground ;  and  the  work  of  doing  so,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  would  be  largely  facilitated  by  the  principle  adopted  in  their  several 
encampments,  the  men  being  arranged  **  by  their  generations,  after  their  families, 
by  the  house  of  their  fathers,  according  to  the  number  of  their  names,"  ».  e.  by 
hundreds  and  fifties  and  tens ;  so  that,  even  granting  four  or  five  hours  for  the 
completion  of  the  movements  of  Judah,  it  does  not  follow  that  more  than  three  or 
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four  hours  additional  would  be  required  for  similarly  completing  the  moyements 
of  the  other  three  divisions.    Meantime  Judah  has  been  travelling,  let  us  suppose, 
four  hours  at  the  rate  of  two  or  two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour,  so  that,  after  a 
journey  of  ten  miles,  he  is  ready  for  encampment,  which  consumes,  we  may  conjec- 
ture, not  more  than  four  hours.    Thus  the  entire  day  of  Judah  was  divided  into 
three  equal  portions  of  four  hours  each,  the  first  of  which  was  spent  in  breaking 
up  and  forming  into  line,  the  second  in  travelling,  and  the  third  in  re-camping.    As 
we  have  supposed  the  last  line  to  be  four  hours  later  than  Judah  in  starting,  they 
would  likewise  be  four  hours  later  in  arriving.    And  though  darkness  must  have 
set  in  before  the  last  travellers  were  quartered  for  the  night,  it  is  not  likely  that 
that  would  greatly  impede  their  progress  or  interfere  with  their  comfort,  since, 
according  to  the  story,  Jehovah  went  before  them  in  a  pillar  of  doud  by  day,  and 
a  pillar  of  fire  by  night.     Of  course  in  the  above  calculations  we  do  not  pretend  to 
show  how  the  march  actually  was  accomplished,  but  simply  to  demonstrate  that 
assertions  as  to  its  impossibility  are  extremely  rash,  and  not  such  as  would  be  made 
by  any  modem  general  of  intelligence  and  capacity.    Besides,  it  should  be  noted 
that,  tiiough  the  ideal  order  and  method  of  marching  are  depicted  by  the  historian, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  assume,  what  certainly  the  historian  does  not  assert,  that  these 
were  in  every  minute  particular  carried  out  on  the  first  trial  with  the  same  faultless 
precLsion  that  might  have  been  exhibited  by  a  highly-disciplined  modem  army,  or 
that  they  themselves  would  display  at  a  later  period  when  practice  had  made  perfec- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  it*may  be  reasonably  supposed  that,  during  the  fortnight  which 
intervened  between  the  construction  of  the  camp  and  the  marching  of  the  host,  the 
various  sections  of  the  army,  under  their  captains  of  hundreds  and  fifties  and  tens, 
would  be  subjected  to  a  sort  of  preparatory  drill  in  anticipation  of  the  general 
advance,  and  that  though,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  hitches  that  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  occur  in  an  initial  experiment  on  so  great  a  scale,  the  first 
day's  marching  would  almost  certainly  prove  a  seiious  affair,  occupying  a  great 
many  hours,  and  leaving  them  only  a  few  miles  from  Sinai ;  yet,  as  the  days  went 
by,  and  frequent  repetition  imparted  facility  to  their  movements,  these  imperfections 
would  gradually  disappear,  and  the  actual  method  of  marching  more  nearly 
approach  the  ideal.    Then,  if  it  further  be  home  in  mind  that  the  narrative  does 
not  affirm  that  the  work  of  reconstructing  the  camp  was  undertaken  every  night, 
thus  involving  the  tedious  labour  of  deploying  into  line  each  successive  morning, 
which  would  certainly  have  involved  an  unnecessary  expenditure  of  time  and  energy 
that  might  have  been  otherwise  profitably  consumed  in  journeying,  but  that  only 
then  was  the  tabernacle  set  up  when,  as  at  Kibroth-Hattaavah,  they  had  reached  a 
station  where  the  multitude  could  conveniently  rest — ^when  this  circumstance  in 
addition  is  remembered,  it  will  be  seen  that,  attended  though  it  must  have  been 
with  much  painful  labour,  the  marching  of  the  host  need  not  by  any  means  have 
been  an  insuperable  difficulty,  and  much  less  a  physical  impossibility. 

IV.  Thb  viCTOBY  OVER  MiDiAN.  While  dwelling  largely  and  with  much 
impressiveness  upon  the  immoral  aspects  of  this  remarkable  campaign,  Colenso, 
after  Bohlen,  is  particularly  scandalised  at  the  idea  of  12,000  Israelites  slaying  all 
the  male  Midianites,  capturing  all  their  females  and  children,  including  32,000 
virgins,  seizing  all  their  cattle  and  fiocks  (72,000  oxen,  61,000  asses,  675,000  sheep), 
and  aU  their  goods,  and  burning  all  their  cities  and  all  their  goodly  casties,  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  man  I  (ch.  xxxi.  49;  *0n  the  Pentateuch,'  Vol.  I.  ch.  xxii). 
De  Wette  regards  this  particular  statement  as  proof  conclusive  of  the  mythical 
charaiTter  of  the  narrative ;  but  Tacitus  (*  Annals,'  xiiL  39)  records  an  instance  in 
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which,  at  the  capture  of  a  Parthian  castle,  the  Bomans  slaughtered  all  their  foes 
without  losing  a  single  man,  and  Strabo  (xvi.  1128)  mentions  a  battle  in  which 
1000  Arabs  were  slain  by  only  two  Bomans  (vide  Bosenmiiller  on  Numb,  -rr^ 
49),  while  Havemiok  affirms  that  the  life  of  Saladin  contains  almost  in  the  same 
words  a  like  statement  respecting  the  issue  of  a  battle  (*  Introd./  p.  330).  Hence  the 
'extraordinary  preservation  which  Israel  enjoyed  on  this  occasion,  though  owing 
more  to  Divine  interposition  than  to  the  operation  of  natural  causes,  such  as  the 
non-military  character  of  the  Midianites  and  the  suddenness  of  the  attack  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  can  scarcely  be  held,  on  any  principles  of  sound  reasoning,  to 
afford  colourable  pretext  for  impeaching  the  correctness  of  the  narrative. 

ITS  AUTHOESHIP. 

The  authorship  of  the  Book  of  Numbers  may  be  regarded  as  practically  settled 
by  the  previous  question  of  its  historic  credibility.  If  no  valid  argument  can  be 
adduced  for  impugning  the  veracity  of  its  contents,  the  inference  is  irresistible  that 
it  can  only  have  proceeded  from  the  pen  of  Moses.  Yet  it  is  alleged  that  the  Book 
of  Numbers  presents  features  which  can  only  be  explained  by  the  modem  theory 
of  its  being,  like  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuch,  a  late  compilation. 

1.  The  alternating  use  of  the  Divine  names,  which  forms  so  prominent  a  character- 
istic of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  which  largely  disappears  in  the  Books  of  Exodus 
and  Leviticus,  reasserts  itself,  it  is  maintained  (De  Wette, '  Kritik  der  Israelitischen 
Gbschichte,'  p.  362),  in  the  Book  of  Numbers,  in  particular  in  the  section  relating  to 
Balaam  and  his  prophecies  (chs.  xxii. — ^xxiv.),  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  the  idea 
of  composite  authorship.  Without  anticipating  what  may  be  advanced  in  the  body 
of  the  work  on  this  important  subject,  it  may  suffice  in  this  place  to  notice  that  the 
peculiarity  attaching  to  Balaam's  use  of  the  Divine  names,  no  less  than  that  belong- 
ing to  the  historian's  employment  of  them,  admits  of  a  perfectly  intelligible  explan- 
ation on  the  theory  of  the  Mosaic  authorship.  Whatever  view  we  adopt  as  to  the 
character  of  Balaam, — whether,  with  Philo,  Josephus,  Origen,  Augustine,  Lyra, 
A  Lapide,  and  others,  we  regard  him  as  having  been  **  prophetam  non  Dei,  Bed 
diaholi,**  an  Oriental  wizard  who  claimed  to  possess  the  gift  of  prophecy,  DD^lp,  the 
Old  Testament  counterpart  of  Simon  Magus  in  the  primitive  apostolic  Ohurch,  or 
accept  the  view  of  TertuUian,  Jerome,  Deyling,  Buddseus,  &c.,  that  he  was  a  true 
prophet  of  God  who  fell  through  covetousness, — and  whatever  opinion  we  may 
entertain  as  to  the  source  of  his  religious  information, — whether,  with  Tholuck  and 
Lange,  we  discover  that  in  the  primeval  monotheism  which  still  lingered  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, or,  with  Hengstenberg,  find  it  in  the  report  of  GK>d's  dealings  with  Israel, 
which  even  then  had  penetrated  as  far  east  as  the  Euphrates,  or,  with  Kurtz,  Keil, 
and  the  *  Speaker's  Commentary,'  seek  for  it  in  both, — it  seems  apparent  that  Balaam 
professed  to  be  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah  (ch.  xxii.  8,  18);  in  which,  as  Kurtz 
correctly  observes,  the  k^g  of  Midi  an  could  not  fail  to  disGem  peculiarly  welcome  in- 
telligence, for  **  if  he  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  curse  the  Israelites,  their  power, 
he  thought,  would  be  effectually  broken  "  (*  Hist,  of  0.  0.,'  Vol.  HI.  p.  387).  Hence 
it  was  specially  fitting  that  he  should  use  the  term  Jehovah  as  he  does,  whether 
conversing  in  plain  prose  with  the  Moabitish  messengers,  or  pouring  forth  predic- 
tions in  elevated  strains  of  poetry,  even  though  it  should  have  been  the  case,  as 
Keil  suggests,  that  the  Jehovah  whom  Balaam  worshipped  was  **  only  Elohim,  t.  e. 
only  a  Divine  Being,  but  not  the  Gk>d  of  IsraeL"    Nor  does  it  look  a  hard  problem 
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to  explain  why  in  ch.  xxii.  3S  he  should  have  discarded  the  favourite  term  Johovah 
for  the  more  general  expression  Elohim,  since  it  was  not  at  that  moment  his  desire 
to  emphasise  the  £etot  that  Jehovah  had  declined  to  extend  him  the  needful  sanction 
to  undertake  the  solicited  mission,  which  indeed  he  had  already  done  (ch.  xxii. 
13),  but  to  repudiate  the  insinuation  of  the  king  of  Moab  that  he  had  hesitated  to 
comply  with  the  invitation  addressed  to  him  simply  through  fear  of  not  receiving  a 
sufficient  recompense,  by  representing  that  he  had  reaUy  been  hindered,  not  through 
personal  reluctance,  but  by  Divine  restraint,  in  which  case,  as  Hengstenberg 
remarks,  "  even  a  member  of  the  chosen  people  would  have  used  Elohim.**  Then 
the  mode  in  which  the  historian  employs  the  terms  ia  as  little  suggestive  of  a 
diverse  authorship,  but  is  possessed  of  a  significance  as  remarkable  and  specific,  as 
that  in  which  they  were  employed  by  Balaam.  In  the  first  place,  when  recording 
the  interview  between  Balaam  and  the  elders,  although  the  Kosem  says  Jehovah,  he 
writes  Elohim  (ch.  xxii.  9,  10,  12,  20).  And  even  if  we  cannot  unreservedly  adopt 
the  view  of  Hengstenberg,  that  the  historian's  design  was  '*  to  determine  Balaam^s 
personal  relation  to  God  in  opposition  to  his  hypocritical  pretensions"  {*  Authenticity 
and  Genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch,'  Vol  L  p.  388),  or  believe  with  Baur  that  the 
writer  meant  to  intimate  *<that  the  heathen  seer  did  not  stand  at  first  in  any 
connection  whatever  with  the  true  Qod  of  Israel''  (^Geschichte  der  alttestL 
Weissagung,'  i.  p,  344),  or  af^rm  with  Keil  that  it  serves  as  an  indication  that 
"  Balaa^n's  original  attitude  towards  Jehovah  was  a  very  imperfect  one"  {*  Com- 
mentary on  Numbers,'  ch.  xxii.  1),  we  may  hold  it  as  a  perfectly  adequate  explan- 
ation that  as  yet  there  was  no  necessity  to  take  the  slightest  cognisance  of  Balaam's 
relation  to  Jehovah,  assumed  or  otherwise,  but  simply  to  draw  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Divine  interposition  solicited  by  Balaan^  was  granted.  At  the  same  time 
we  regard  the  preponderance  of  argument  as  lying  ou  the  side  of  Hengstenberg's 
interpretation  of  a  contrast  which,  as  he  justly  observes,  is  too  remarkable  and 
occurs  too  often  to  have  been  purely  aooidentiJ,  while  we  cannot  attach  a  large 
degree  of  importance  to  the  objection  of  Eeil  that  such  a  view  "  sets  up  a  chasm 
between  Elohim  and  Jehoyah,  with  which  the  fact  that,  according  to  ch.  -g-rii.  22, 
the  wrath  of  Elohim  on  account  of  Balaam's  jomney  was  manifested  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  angel  of  Jehovah  is  irreconcilable/  since  it  rather  seems  to  bridge  over 
any  such  imaginary  chasm  by  showing  that  the  fUohim  who  was  angered  was  not 
different  from  the  Maleach  Jehovah  who  accorded  permission,  but  was  in  reality 
one  and  the  self -same  Being.  And  now  if  we  inquire  why  from  this  point  onward 
Jehoyah  is  so  frequently  employed  by  the  writer,  it  will  be  difficult  to  discover  a 
more  satisfoctory  reason  than  that  supplied  by  Bengstenberg,  that  he  designed  "to 
point  out  how  Jehoyah,  the  God  of  Israel,  oyerruled  the  whole  transaction  for  his 
people's  wel&re,  and  how  Balaam,  who  otherwise  had  no  intercourse  with  him,  was 
obliged,  in  this  extraordinary  juncture,  to  serye  him  as  an  instrument." 

2.  The  narratiye  contains  repetitions  and  variations  which,  in  the  estimation  of 
the  higher  criticism,  suggest  a  remodelling  of  the  original  documents  by  subsequent 
editorship,  and  a  working  up  of  different,  and  sometimes  contradictory,  accounts 
into  the  same  writing.  Bleek  specifies  as  an  example  the  account  of  ^e  spies  in 
chs.  xiii  and  xiy.,  in  which  he  assigns  ch.  xiii.  1 — ^xiv.  4,  10 — 25,  39 — 45  to 
the  fundamental  or  Dlohist  writing,  and  the  remainder  (ch.  xiy.  5 — 10,  26 — 38)  to 
the  revisionary  labours  of  the  Jehovist,  the  ground  of  this  apportionment  of  the  text 
being  that  ch.  xiy.  10 — 25  declares  that  <'  of  all  the  Israelites  who  had  been 
witnesses  of  Jehoyah's  wonders  in  Egypt  and  the  vdldemess,  and  had  so  often 
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tempted  him,  not  one  should  behold  the  promised  land  except  Caleb/'  while  ch.  xiy. 
26 — 38  affirms  *'that  except  Caleb  and  Joshua,  all  those  previously  numbered  from 
twenty  years  old  and  upwards  should  perish  in  the  wilderness,  and  that  their 
children  only,  after  a  forty  years'  journeying  through  the  wilderness,  should  arriye 
at  the  land  of  Canaan,"  the  first  statement  agreeing  with  ch.  xiii.  30,  where  Caleb 
quiets  the  people  who  were  agitated  through  the  report  of  the  spies,  and  the  second 
with  oh.  xiv.  6,  where  Joshua  and  Caleb  do  this  ('  In  trod,  to  Old  Testament,'  Vol.  L 
§  119).  The  *  Speaker's  Commentary'  agrees  with  this  opinion  so  feu:  as  to  regard 
it  as  *'  likely  that  a  later  and  independent,  but  not  inconsistent,  account  has  been 
interwoyen  with  the  earlier  one,"  only  it  seems  unable  to  determine  which  account 
was  the  original  narrative,  and  which  the  interpolation;  in  the  Introduction  to 
Numbers,  §§  4,  7,  saying,  "  The  passages  introducing  the  name  of  Joshua  would 
seem  to  be  the  inserted  ones,"  and  in  the  exposition  of  ch.  xiy.  24  assigning 
this  distinction  to  those  in  which  the  name  of  Caleb  only  is  mentioned.  But  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  urgent  necessity  for  adopting  the  theory  of  combined 
accounts,  either  in  the  exaggerated  form  of  Bleek  or  in  the  modified  form  of  the 
'  Speaker's  Commentary.'  **  The  £EU)t  that  Caleb  only  is  mentioned  in  ch.  xiii  30, 
though,  according  to  ch.  xiy.  6,  Joshua  also  stood  by  his  side,  maybe  explained  on 
the  simple  ground  that  at  first  Caleb  was  the  only  one  to  speak  and  maintain  the 
possibility  of  conquering  Canaan "  (Keil).  Another  instance  commonly  adduced 
in  support  of  the  idea  of  commingled  documents  is  found  in  chs.  xyi.  and  xyii,  in 
which,  according  to  Stahelin,  De  Wette,  Bleek,  and  others  of  the  rationalising 
school  of  criticism,  the  story  belonging  to  the  earliest  narrative  of  the  insurrection 
of  Korah  with  his  250  Leyites  against  the  priestly  power  of  Moses  and  Aaron  has 
been  mixed  up  with  another  tradition  relating  to  the  sedition  of  certain  Beubenite 
princes  against  the  civil  authority  of  the  law-giver  in  particular,  ch.  xvi.  12—15, 
2: — 34  being  additions  of  the  supplementer.  But  the  hypothesis  that  there  were 
originally  two  distinct  rebellions  and  that  the  accounts  of  these  have  been  incor- 
porated into  one  neurative,  does  not  necessarily  militate  against  the  idea  of  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  writing,  since  the  original  narrative  may  have  been  subsequently 
expanded  by  its  first  composer  so  as  to  include  the  two  accounts  in  one.  Indeed 
if  we  suppose,  what  is  not  at  all  unlikely  to  have  been  the  case,  that  the  spirit  of 
mutiny  was  abroad  in  the  congregation,  there  might  easily  have  been  more  than 
one  distinct  centre  of  insubordination ;  and  this  hypothesis,  that  the  Beubenite 
princes  with  their  followers  acted  in  confederation  with  the  Levite  Korah  and  his 
company  (cf.  Ewald,  *  History  of  Israel,'  VoL  It.  p.  179),  wiU  be  foimd  to  go  £ar  to 
explain  the  seeming  dislocation  of  the  narrative,  in  which  a  distinction  appears  to 
be  kept  up  between  the  priestly  and  the  princely  rebels.  Other  specimens  might 
be  given  of  the  so-called  repetitions  and  contradictions  that  exist  in  Numbers,  such 
as  ch.  xiii  16  compared  with  ch.  xi  28,  ch.  xiv.  45  compared  with  ch.  xxL  3,  and 
ch.  xxi.  13  with  ch.  xxxiii.  45  ff. ;  but,  besides  admitting  of  easy  refutation,  none 
of  them  are  of  such  importance  as  to  call  for  extended  notice. 

3.  Once  more,  in  common  with  the  other  portions  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  Book  of 
Numbers  is  believed  to  exhibit  traces  of  a  Letter  authorship  than  that  of  Moses,  in 
such  like  passages,  e,  g.,  as  ch.  xv.  32 — 36,  which  appears  to  intimate  that  at  the 
time  of  its  composition  the  children  of  Israel  were  no  longer  in  the  wilderness ; 
ch.  XX.  5,  which  suggests  that  they  were  then  in  Canaan ;  ch.  xxL  14,  15,  17,  18, 
27 — 30,  in  which  the  writer  alludes  to  certain  archaic  songs  with  which  his  readers 
were  familiar;  ch.  xxiv.  7,  which  could  not  have  been  penned  before  the  days  of 
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the  monarchy;  and  ch.  xziy.  17,  18,  which  clearly  belongs  to  the  time  of  Dayid, 
when  Idumea  was  conquered  by  IsraeL  But  as  the  most  of  these  have  been 
examined  in  the  Essay  on  the  Authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  already  referred  to 
(vide  *  G^nesLB,'  Pulpit  Commentary),  it  will  be  the  less  needful  to  subject  them  at 
present  to  separate  consideration.  It  may  suffice  to  remark  that  though  unquestion- 
ably when  thus  brought  together  they  appear  to  haye  a  cumulative  force  of  great 
value,  yet  the  exact  amount  of  importfuice  to  be  attached  to  them  depends  upon 
whether  they  individually  will  bear  tiie  light  of  candid  and  impartial  in vestigation  j 
for  if  when  separately  taken  they  break  down  on  examination,  the  nett  result  of 
even  an  infinite  series  of  such  examples  will  be  nil,  and  it  may  with  confidence  be 
affirmed,  as  KeU  and  Hengstenberg  have  abundantly  shown,  that  every  one  of  the 
above  so-called  difficulties  is  capable  of  easy  solution.  Besides,  to  borrow  an  arrow 
firom  the  qiiiver  of  an  opponent,  **  he  who  relies  upon  the  impression  made  by  the 
whole,  without  interrogating  the  parts  one  by  one,  repudiates  the  first  principles  of 
aU  scientific  research,  and  pays  homage  to  superficiality  "  (Kuenen.  '  The  Beligion 
of  Israel,'  voL  i.  p.  11). 

But  now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Book  of  Numbers  possesses  characteristics  which 
point  as  unmistakably  in  the  direction  of  a  Mosaic  authorship  as  the  foregoing 
peculiarities  are  believed  to  speak  in  fiBtvour  of  a  later  origin. 

1.  The  Book  of  Numbers  contains  several  sections  which  in  their  existing  shapes 

were  either  written  by  the  hand  of  Moses  or  belong  to  the  Mosaic  age.    Of  those 

passages  the  following  is  the  list  prepared  by  Bleek  (*  Introduction  to  Old  Testament,' 

VoL  L  §  118):— chs.  i.,  ii.,  iil,  iv. ;  vi.  22—27  ;  x.  1—10;  xix.;  xxi.  14,  15,  17, 

18,  27,  30 ;  xxxiii.  1—49 ;  with  which  in  the  main  Ewald  agrees,  adding  ch.  x  35, 

36;  XX.  14 — 22,  as  fragments  ''of  the  earliest  accounts  of  the  Mosaic  times,"  at 

the  same  time  gpiarding  himself,  with  reference  both  to  ch.  xx.  14 — 22  and  ch. 

xxxiii.,  by  declining  positively  to  affirm  '*  that  these  catalogues  were  kept  during 

the  journey,  or  written  down  at  once  during  its  last  year,"  though  he  admits  that 

at  a  much  later  period  they  could  not  have  been  attempted  ('  History  of  Israel,' 

Yol.  n.  pp.  24,  26).    a.  The  list  of  camping  stations  indeed  distinctly  claims  to 

have  been  written  by  Moses  (ch.  xxxiii.  2),  and  though  Bohlen  ('  Introduction  to 

Genesis,'  YoL  I.  p.  88)  professes  to  be  able  to  detect  in  it  everywhere  traces  of  fiction, 

he  may  be  said  to  stand  alone  in  the  possession  of  so  remarkable  a  power  of  vision. 

The  almost  unanimous  verdict  of  critical  inquirers  assigns  this  ancient  catalogue  of 

desert  stations  to  Mosaic  times  for  the  simple  reason  that  such  a  long  series  of 

names  could  not  possibly  have  been  retained  in  the  memory  for  any  lengthened 

period,  and  regards  it  as  perfectly  authentic  because,  as  Ewald  acknowledges,  on 

examination  it  appears  to  be  correct.    j3.  With  regard  to  the  songs  contained  in  ch. 

xxi.,  "  it  is  so  absolutely  against  all  probability  that  they  should  be  the  production 

of  a  later  age,"  writes  Bleek,  **  that  it  has  been  acknowledged  by  De  Wette  that  they 

are  certainly  derived  from  the  Mosaic  age ; "  and,  again,  '*  if  we  find  here  songs 

which  bear  indications  of  belonging  to  the  Mosaic  age,  which,  however,  do  not 

contain  any  reference  at  all  to  the  circumstances  of  a  later  time,  but  are,  on  the 

contrary,  full  of  features  of  individuality  which  are  not  otherwise  intelligible,  and 

are  without  meaning  except  in  reference  to  circumstances  in  the  time  of  Moses,  it 

becomes  highly  probable  that  they  were  not  only  composed  in  the  Mosaic  age,  but 

that  they  were  then  written  down,  and  have  come  down  to  us  from  thence" 

(*  Introduction  to  Old  Testament,'  YoL  I.  §  79).    y.  The  legislation  of  ch.  xix.  bears 

upon  the  face  of  it  that  it  was  meant  for  a  time  when  the  people  dwelt  in  camps 
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and  tents  (cf.  yersr  3,  1,  9,  14),  and  oonld  scarcely  have  been  composed  at  a  later 
period,  when  the  circtimstancee  of  the  people  were  so  entirely  altered  as  to  render 
directions  about  camps  ftnd  tents  quite  inapplicable,  d.  Similarly^  the  ordinance 
relating  to  the  silver  trumpets  (ch.  x.  1 — 10),  and  the  instructions  bearing  on  the 
census  and  the  arrangement  of  the  camp  (chs.  i. — ^iv.)*  so  unmistakably  discover 
their  connection  with  the  desert,  that  no  intelligent  critic  ever  dreams  of  disputing 
that  at  least  they  belong  to  that  early  era ;  while— t.  That  the  high  priestly  bene- 
diction (ch.  vi.  24 — 26)  and  the  military  order  Which  was  uttered  at  the  marching 
and  halting  of  the  camp  (ch»  x.  35,  36)  were  also  composed  then  seems  impossible  to 
deny,  for,  to  use  the  words  of  Ewald,  **  in  these  antiquely  simple  but  powerful  and 
beautiful  utterances  there  is  nothing  contrary  to  the  age  and  spirit  of  Moses ;  the 
first  poetically  describes  the  peaceful,  and  the  second  the  warlike,  feelings  of  the 
community  during  that  primeval  age."  If,  therefore,  these  different  portions  of  the 
present  Book  have  descended  from  the  age  tn  Which  Moses  lived,  why  should  it  be 
deemed  imperative  to  search  for  another  authot  to  whom  to  ascribe  their  actual 
composition  ?  And  if  it  should  appear,  as  on  reflection  it  can  hardly  fail,  that  there 
is  no  such  urgent  necessity,  may  it  not  be  regarded  as  creating  at  least  presumptive 
evidence  that  the  other  sections  of  the  Book  have  also  proceeded  from  his  pen  P 

2.  The  Book  of  Numbers  bears  evidence  of  having  been  composed  in  the 
desert  by  an  eye-witness  of,  and  participator  in,  the  scenes  and  transactions  he 
records.    Here,  of  course,  the  argument  will  be  more  satisfactory  if  proof  can  bo 
advanced  from  those  parts  of  the  Book  whose  Mosaic  origin  is  commonly  disputed ; 
and  to  these  alone,  accordingly,  attention  will  at  present  be  directed.    Now  that  the 
children  of  Israel  were  as  yet  sojourning  in  the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  had  not 
settled  in  Canaan  when  this  division  of  the  Pentateuch  was  composed,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  character  of  the  legislation  which  it  records,  which  always  pre- 
supposes that  the  people  **  had  not  yet  come  into  the  land  of  their  habitations,'^  but 
were  dwelling  in  camps  and  tents  with  the  tabernacle  in  their  midst  {iHde  ch.  v.  3. 
4 ;  vi  10,  13 ;  viii.  1 ;  xv.  2 ;  xviii  2,  6,  21).     It  is  on  this  principle  that  Bleek 
identifies  the  legislation  in  Leviticus  as  belonging  to  Mosaic  times,  and  there  can 
be  no  reason  of  a  valid  nature  for  refusing  assent  to  the  truth  of  this  principle  when 
applied  in  the  same  way  to  Numbers.    Then,  that  the  author  must  have  been 
familiar  with  the  desert  is  apparent  from  the  accuracy  of  his  geographical  knowledge, 
which  has  not  enly  in  many  of  its  details  been  verified  by  modem  explorers,  as,  e.  g., 
Hebron  (ch.  xiii.  22)  and  Eladesh  {ibid,  ver.  26),  but  which  strenuously  resists  all 
attempts  at  further  identification  except  upon  the  hypothesis  of  its  own  correctness 
(cf.  Lange  *  on  Numbers,'  Introduction,  p.  7) ;  while  the  way  in  which  the  history 
and  the  legislation  are  commingled  in  the  narrative — the  history  often  affording  the 
requisite  basis  for  the  legislation,  and  the  legislation  frequently  springing  naturally 
out  of  the  circumstances  described — ^renders  it  impossible  that  any  but  an  actiiul 
participant  in  the  events  and  transactions  themselves  could  have  written  it  {vide 
chs.  v.,  ix.,  XXX.,  xxxvi.).   "  Evidently  the  alternations  of  historical  and  legislative 
portions  reflect  the  order  of  actual  transaction,'^  and  '*  this  feature  is  exactiy  one 
which  belongs  to  the  work  of  a  contemporary  annalist "  ('  Speaker's  Commentary,' 
Introduction  to  Numbers,  §  4,  (2)  ). 

3.  The  Book  of  Numbers  reveals  an  intimate  acquaintance  on  the  part  of  its 
author  with  Egyptian  manners  and  customs,  which  at  least  harmonises  with  the 
idea  that  that  author  was  Moses.  (1)  The  trial  by  jealousy  (ch.  v.  11—35)  may  be 
compared  with  the  tale  of  Setnau  translated  by  Brugsch  from  a  demotic  manuscript 
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belonging  probably  to  the  third  century  B.O.,  but  relating  to  the  times  of  Barneses 
n.,  in  which  Ptah-nefer-Ka,  haying  found  the  book  which  the  god  Thoth  wrote 
with  his  own  hand,  copied  it  on  a  new  piece  of  papyrus,  dissolved  it  in  water,  and 
drank  it,  with  the  immediate  result  that  **he  knew  all  that  it  contained'*  {vide 
•Eecords  of  the  Past,'  Vol.  IV.  p.  138).  (2)  The  consecration  of  the  Levites  (ch. 
TiiL  7)  finds  a  counterpart  in  the  ablutions  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  who  shaved 
their  heads  and  bodies  every  third  day,  and  spared  no  pains  to  promote  the  clean- 
liness of  their  persons,  bathing  twice  a  day  and  twice  during  the  night,  and  per- 
forming a  grand  ceremony  of  purification  preparatory  to  their  periods  of  fiEwting, 
which  sometimes  lasted  from  seven  to  forty- two  days,  or  even  longer  {vide  Wilkin- 
son's 'Ancient  Egyptians,'  Vol.  I.  p.  181).  (3)  The  notion  that  contact  with  a  dead 
body  communicated  undeanness  (ch.  xix.  11)  was  not  Tinknown  to  the  Egyptians, 
who,  according  to  Porphyry  (*De  Abst,*  ii.  60,  quoted  in  'Speaker's  Commentary'), 
required  their  priests  to  shun  graves,  funerals,  and  funeral  feasts^  (4)  The  dainties 
referred  to  in  ch.  :ti«  5,  cucumbers,  melons,  leeks,  onions,  and  garlick,  were  such  as 
abounded  in  ancient  Egypt  (cf.  Herodotus,  ii.  93,  125;  Hengstenberg's  'Egypt 
and  the  Books  of  Moses,'  ch.  vii,  pp.  208 — 214 ;  Wilkinson's  *  Ancient  Egyptians,' 
Vol.  II.  pp.  23  sqg,),  (5)  The  antiquarian  statement  in  ch.  xiii.  22  about  the  age  of 
Hebron  indicates  an  acquaintance  with  Egyptian  history  which  was  less  likely  to 
have  been  possessed  by  a  foreigner  than  by  one  who  was  native  bom.  Now, 
although  it  cannot  be  maintained  that  these  allusions  to  Egypt  and  its  history 
demonstrate  with  mathematical  certainty  that  Moses  was  the  author  of  Numbers, 
it  is  yet  a  fair  and  legitimate  inference  that  they  are  much  more  easily  explained 
on  that  hypothesis  than  any  other» 

4.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  Book  of  Numbers  is  not  destitute  of  incidental  and 
nndosigned  traces  of  having  been  composed  in  Mosaic  times.  (1)  The  mention  of 
Amon  as  the  territorial  boundary  between  Moab  and  the  Amorites  (ch.  xxi.  13), 
though  cited  by  Bohlen  (*  Introduction,'  Vol.  L  p.  70)  as  a  geographical  anachronism 
Tinder  the  mistaken  impression  that  David  first  constituted  the  Amon  the  northern 
limit  of  Moab,  is  in  reality  an  indication  that  the  Amorites  had  not  then  been  dis- 
possessed by  the  two  tribes  and  a  half,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  clause  was  written 
while  the  Israelitish  army  was  still  upon  the  south  bank  of  the  river.  (2)  The 
circumstance  that  in  ch.  xxxiv.  a  larger  extent  of  territory  was  assigned  to  Israel 
than  they  ever  permanently  occupied  indirectly  confirms  the  Mosaic  authorship, 
since,  as  has  been  well  remarked  in  the  *  Speaker's  Commentary,'  **a  historian  of 
later  times  would  hardly  have  ascribed  to  his  people,  without  explanation  or  quali- 
fication, districts  which  in  fact  they  did  not  possess,"  whereas  **  a  romancer  of  such 
times,  drawing  an  imaginary  frontier,  would  certainly  not  have  left  out  of  it  the 
renowned  city  of  Damascus,  especially  after  carrying  his  border  line  almost  round 
this  district,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  city  and  its  territory  were  in  the 
dominions  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  afterwards  of  Jeroboam  II. "  (Introduction, 
§  4).  (3)  The  want  of  correspondence  between  the  settlements  of  the  two  tribes 
and  a  half,  as  described  in  ch.  xxxii.  34—42,  and  as  actually  held  by  them  at  a 
later  period  (Josh.  xiii.  15 — 33),  also  points  to  a  contemporary  author,  since  a  late 
writer  would  almost  certainly  have  made  the  two  to  harmonise  by  constructing 
both  passages  in  accordance  with  existing  fact. ' 

Thus  the  Book  of  Numbers,  when  fairly  and  dispassionately  interrogated,  not  only 
does  not  support  the  modem  hypothesis  of  its  being  a  late  compilation  from  pre- 
existing documents,  some  of  which  had  descended  from  primitive  times,  but  the 
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majority  of  whicli  were  only  the  praiseworthy  endeayours  of  subsequent  ages  to 
preserve  the  national  traditions  of  the  Beni-Israel  from  becoming  extinct,  but 
abundantly  warrants  the  still  popular  belief,  that  while  there  is  every  probability 
that,  like  the  rest  of  the  Pentateuchal  writings,  it  has  been  subjected  to  one  or  more 
revisions,  and  may  even  have  suffered  interpolation  in  unimportant  passages,  such 
as  ch.  xiL  3  (though  this  of  course  is  not  absolutely  certain),  yet  in  the  main,  and 
substantially  as  we  still  possess  it,  it  proceeded  as  an  original  composition  from  the 
hand  of  Moses. 


k. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

Thb  Book  of  Numbers  is  a  part  of  the  Mosaic  writings  ordinarily  called  the 
Pentateuch.  It  would  be  more  correct  in  a  literary  sense  to  say  that  it  forms 
part  «of  those  records  of  the  Beni-Israel  which  bring  down  the  history  of  that 
peculiar  people  to  the  date  of  their  victorious  entry  into  their  own  land.  The 
Book  which  follows  is  (on  any  theory  as  to  its  authorship)  widely  dissevered 
from  the  previous  records  in  character  and  scope.  The  Book  of  Numbers  forms 
the  concluding  fourth  of  a  work  of  which  the  substantial  unity  and  continuity 
cannot  be  reasonably  questioned,  and  therefore  very  much  which  affects  this 
Book  is  better  treated  of  in  an  Introduction  to  the  whole.  The  division,  how- 
ever, which  separates  Numbers  from  Leviticus  is  more  marked  than  that  which 
separates  Leviticus  from  Exodus,  or  Exodus  from  Genesis.  The  narrative  (which 
has  been  almost  entirely  suspended  throughout  the  third  Book)  reappears  in  the 
fourth,  and  leads  us  on  (with  divers  breaks  and  interruptions  indeed)  through 
the  whole  of  that  most  important  and  distinctive  period  which  we  may  call  the 
fourth  stage  in  the  national  life  of  the  Beni-Israel.  The  first  of  these  stages 
extends  from  the  call  of  Abraham  to  the  b^inning  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt. 
The  second  includes  the  time  of  sojourning  there.  The  third  is  the  short  but 
critical  period  of  the  exodus  from  Eameses  to  Mount  Sinai,  including  the  giving 
of  the  Law.  The  fourth  reaches  from  Mount  Sinai  to  the  river  Jordan,  and 
coincides  with  the  whole  period  of  probation,  preparation,  failure,  recovery.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  our  Book  is  the  only  one  of  the  four  which  corresponds 
entirely  to  one  of  these  stages ;  it  has  therefore  more  real  distinctness  of  character 
than  any  of  the  other  three. 

A.  On  thb  Contents  of  thb  Book. 
If  we  take  the  Book  of  Numbers  as  it  stands,  apart  from  any  preconceived 
theories,  and  allow  its  contents  to  divide  themselves  into  sections  according  to 
the  actual  character  of  their  subject  matter,  we  shall  obtain,  without  any  serious 
difference  of  opinion,  the  following  result.  Perhaps  no  book  in  the  Bible  falls 
more  easily  and  naturally  into  its  component  parts. 
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2.  XX.  14— 21  ...    The  insolence  of  Edom. 

3.  XX.  22—29 The  death  of  Aaron,       ~ 

4.  xxi.  1 — 3     Episode  of  King  Arad. 
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6.  xxi  10—32        Last  marches  and  first  victories.  |  — 

7.  xxi.  33— xadi.  1 Conquest  of  Og. 

Section  Vm.— Stoby  op  Balaam. 

1.  xxii.  2—38 The  coming  of  Balaam. 

2.  xxii  39 — ^xxiY.  25      ...    The  prophecies  of  Balaam. 

Section  IX.— Narbativb  of  Events  in  the  Plains  of  Moab. 

1.  XXV.  1 — 18 Sin  and  atonement  at  Shittim. 

2.  xxvi  1 — 65        Second  census  of  Israel  with  a  view  to  the  allotment 

of  the  land. 

3.  xxvii  1 — 11       Suit  of  Zelophehad's  daughters. 

4.  xxvii  12 — ^23     Supersession  of  Moses  by  Joshua. 

Section  X. — ^Becafitulations  of  and  Additionb  to  the  Law. 

1.  xxviii.  1 — ^xxix,  40    •••    The  annual  routine  of  sacrifice. 

2.  XXX.  1 — 16 Law  of  vows  made  by  women. 

Section  XI.— Nabrativb  of  fubtheb  Events  in  the  Plains  of  Moab. 

1,  xxxi.  1 — 54        Extirpation  of  Midian. 

2.  xxxii  1 — 42       Settlement  of  the  two  and  a  half  tribes. 

Section  XIL— The  Itinbbaby. 
xxxiii.  1 — 49      List  of  marches  from  Rameses  to  Jordan. 

Section  XIII- Pinal  Instbuctions  in  view  of  the  CJonquest  of  Oanaan. 

1.  xxxiii  50 — 56    The  clearance  of  the  holy  land. 

2.  xxxiv.  1 — 15      Boundaries  of  the  holy  land. 

3.  xxxiv.  16— 29 Allotment  of  the  holy  land. 

4.  XXXV.  1 — 8 Beservation  of  cities  for  the  Levites. 

5.  XXXV.  9—34        The  cities  of  refuge,  and  law  of  homicide. 

6.  xxxvi.  1 — 13      Law  of  the  marriage  of  heiresses. 

Other  divisioiiB  than  these  may  of  course  be  founded  upon  consideiatioiis 
of  chronology,  or  upon  the  wish  to  group  together  the  historical  and  legislative 
portions  in  certain  combinations ;  but  these  considerations  are  obviously  foreign 
to  the  Book  itsell  While  a  general  sequence  is  evidently  observed,  dates  are 
almost  entirely  absent ;  and  while  it  is  very  natural  to  trace  a  close  connection 
between  the  facts  of  the  narrative  and  the  matter  of  the  legislation,  such  connec- 
tion (in  the  absence  of  any  statement  to  substantiate  it)  must  remain  always 
uncertain,  and  often  very  precarious. 

The  contents,  therefore,  of  this  Book  fall  naturally  into  thirteen  sections  of 

very  various  length,  clearly  marked  at  their  edges  by  the  change  either  of  subject 

matter  or  of  literary  character.  Thu%  e.  ^.,  no  reader,  however  uneducated,  could 
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avoid  noticing  the  abrupt  transition  from  cb.  xiv.  to  cb.  xv. ;  and  tbns  again  no 
reader  "wbo  bad  any  ear  for  literary  style  could  fail  to  isolate  in  bis  own  mind 
tbe  story  of  Balaam  from  tbe  narrative  wbicb  precedes  and  follows  it.  Perbaps 
tbe  only  question  wbicb  could  be  seriously  raised  on  tbis  subject  is  tbe  propriety 
of  treating  tbe  Itinerary  as  a  separate  section.  Tbe  cbaracter,  bowever,  of  tbe 
passage  is  so  distinct,  and  it  is  so  clearly  separated  from  wbat  follows  by  tbe 
formula  of  cb.  xxxiii.  50,  tbat  tbere  seems  no  alternative  if  we  wisb  to  follow 
tbe  natural  lines  of  division. 

It  will  be  seen  tbat  of  tbe  tbirteen  sections,  eigbt  are  narrative,  four  are 
legislative,  and  one  (tbe  last)  is  of  a  mixed  cbaracter. 

B.  Os  THB  Chbonoloot  of  thb  Book. 
Tbe  dates  given  in  tbe  Book  itself  are  (excluding  tbe  date  of  tbe  departure 
from  Eameses,  cb.  xxxiii  3)  only  four ;  but  tbe  reference  to  tbe  setting  up  of 
tbe  tabernacle  is  equivalent  to  a  fif tb.  We  bave,  tberef ore,  tbe  following  as  fixed 
points  in  tbe  narrative. 

1.  Tbe  dedication  of  the  tabernacle,  with  the  offering  of  tbe  princes  (vii.  1,  2)  and 

the  descent  of  the  sacred  cloud  (ix.  15)     Ist  day  of  Abib  in  year  2. 

2.  Tbe  second  passover  (ix.  5)    14tb  day  of  Abib  in  year  2. 

3.  Tbe  census  at  Sinai  (i.  1)        Ist  day  of  Zif  in  year  2. 

4.  Tbe  supplemental  passover  (ix.  11)       14th  day  of  Zif  in  year  2. 

5.  Tbe  start  for  Canaan  (x.  11) 20th  day  of  Zif  in  year  2. 

6.  The  death  of  Aaron  (xxxiii.  38)      Ist  day  of  Ab  in  year  40. 

Tbere  is,  bowever,  a  note  of  time  in  tbis  Book  wbicb  is  more  important  than 
any  date,  for  in  cb.  xiv.  an  exile  of  forty  years  is  denounced  against  tbe  Beni- 
Israel ;  and  altbougb  it  is  not  stated  at  wbat  precise  point  tbe  exile  terminated, 
yet  we  may  safely  conclude  tbat  it  was  either  at  or  very  near  tbe  conclusion  of 
tbis  Book.  If,  therefore,  we  bad  no  subsequent  data  to  guide  us,  we  should  say 
tbat  cb.  i. — X.  10  covers  a  space  of  one  month,  twenty  days ;  cb.  x.  11 — xiv.  a 
space  wbicb  may  be  variously  estimated  from  two  months  to  four  months ;  cb. 
XV. — XX.  28  a  space  of  very  nearly  thirty-eight  years  (of  wbicb  tbe  great  bulk 
would  coincide  with  cbs.  xv. — xix.);  and  tbe  remainder  a  space  of  nearly  two  years. 
It  is,  bowever,  stated  in  Deut.  i.  3  tbat  Moses  began  bis  last  address  to  tbe  people 
on  tbe  first  day  of  tbe  eleventb  month  of  tbe  fortieth  year,  t,  e.  exactly  six 
months  after  tbe  deatb  of  Aaron,  and  only  five  months  after  tbe  departure  from 
Mount  Hor.  Tbis  does  no  doubt  crowd  tbe  events  of  tbe  last  period  into  a 
strangely  brief  space  of  time,  and  shortens  the  time  of  wandering  &om  forty  to 
thirty-eight  and  a  half  years.  Tbe  latter  difficulty,  altbougb  not  to  be  lightly 
passed  over,  is  yet  fairly  met  by  the  assumption  tbat  the  Divine  mercy  (wbicb 
ever  loves  to  take  bold  on  any  excuse  for  leniency)  was  moved  to  include  the 
time  of  wandering  already  spent  in  tbe  term  of  punishment  inflicted  at  Eadeab. 
Tbe  former  difficulty  is  more  serious,  for  it  implies  a  hurry  which  does  not 
appear  upon  the  face  of  tbe  narrative.  We  may,  bowever,  remember  tbat  a 
generation  which  bad  grown  up  in  tbe  desert^  hardened  to  exposure,  and  inured 
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to  fatdgae,  would  move  with  a  swiftness  and  strike  with  a  vigour  altogether 
foreign  to  the  nation  which  came  out  of  Egypt.  The  actual  distance  traversed 
by  the  main  bulk  of  the  people  (more  than  200  miles)  need  not  have  occupied 
more  than  a  month,  and  some  of  the  operations  recorded  may  have  been  carried 
on  simultaneously.  It  will  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  difficulty  arises 
from  a  comparison  of  two  dates,  neither  of  which  is  found  in  the  main  narra- 
tive of  the  Book  of  Numbers. 

C.  Of  thb  Composition  of  thb  Book,  and  thb  Sbqubnob 
OF  ITS  Contents. 

If  we  compare  the  table  of  contents  with  the  table  of  dates,  we  shall  see  at 
once  that  the  earlier  portions  of  the  narrative  are  out  of  chronological  order,  and 
we  shall  not  find  any  sufficient  reason  assigned  for  this  dislocation.  On  the  con- 
trary, closer  examination  will  leave  the  greater  certainty  that  ch.  vii.  and  ch. 
viii  to  ver.  4  (at  least)  connect  themselves  rather  with  Exod.  xl.  or  Levit.  ix. 
than  with  their  present  context  It  appears,  also,  from  the  synopsis  of  the  Book, 
that  narrative  alternates  with  li^pyslation  in  such  a  way  as  cut  it  up  into  clearly 
marked  sections.  It  is  asserted  that  the  legislative  matter  thus  interspersed 
grows  out  of,  and  shows  a  natural  connection  with,  the  narrative.  This  is  true 
in  some  cases,  but  in  many  more  cases  it  is  not  true.  E,  g.  it  is  at  least  plausible 
in  the  case  of  the  law  for  the  exclusion  of  the  unclean  which  interrupts  the 
narrative  in  ch.  v.  1 — 4.  But  it  is  not  even  plausible  with  respect  to  the  laws 
which  follow  to  the  end  of  ch.  vi. ;  no  ingenuity  can  show  any  special  connec- 
tion between  the  pr^arations  for  departure  from  Sinai  and  the  trial  of  jealousy 
or  the  Nazirite  vow.  Again,  it  is  possible  to  argue  that  the  law  which  regulated 
the  respective  offices  and  emoluments  of  the  priests  and  Levites  finds  its  proper 
place  after  the  record  of  Korah's  rebellion;  and  also  that  the  ordinance  of  the  ' 
red  heifer  was  historically  connected  with  the  sentence  of  death  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  the  compulsory  disuse  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  sacrifice.  But  it  could 
hardly  be  seriously  contended  that  the  &agmentaiy  enactments  of  ch.  xv.  or  the 
regulations  of  ch.  xxx.  have  the  least  apparent  connection  with  their  place  in 
the  record.  It  is  not  at  all  too  much  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  greater  number 
of  the  laws  in  this  Book,  that  their  position  is  arbitrary  as  far  as  we  can  now  see, 
and  that  the  reasons  assigned  for  their  standing  where  they  do  are  purely  arti- 
ficial It  does  not  follow  that  there  were  not  actual  reasons,  unknown  to  us, 
why  these  laws  should  have  been  revealed  at  times  corresponding  to  their  posi- 
tion ;  nevertheless,  the  presumption  which  arises  upon  the  face  of  the  record  is 
certainly  this,  that  the  legislative  matter  in  this  Book  consists  mainly  of  frag- 
ments of  the  Levitical  legislation  which  have  in  some  way  become  detached  and 
have  been  interspersed  through  the  narrative.  One  exception,  however,  is  so 
obvious  that  it  must  be  noted;  the  routine  of  sacrifice  in  ehs.  xxviii.,  xxix.  is 
not  a  fragment)  nor  an  isolated  enactment ;  it  is  a  recapitulation  in  a  very  com- 
plete form  of  the  whole  law  so  far  as  it  applied  to  a  distinct  and  important 
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department  of  Jewish  worship.  As  such  it  aocoids  with  its  assigned  position  on 
the  threshold  of  the  promised  land ;  or  it  may  even  represent  a  later  codification 
of  the  Mosaic  legislation  on  the  subject.  Turning  now  to  the  narratiye,  we  find 
that  it  is  exceedingly  uneven  and  intermittent  in  its  character  as  a  record. 
Three  hundred  and  twenty-six  verses  are  devoted  to  the  arrangements  and  events 
of  the  fifty  days  which  preceded  the  march  from  Sinai ;  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  more  contain  the  story  of  the  few  months  which  ended  with  the  defeat  at 
Kadeah ;  to  the  next  thirty-eight  years  belong  only  sixty-three  verses,  relating 
in  detail  a  single  episode  without  date  or  place ;  the  rest  of  the  narrative,  con. 
sisting  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-one  verses,  relates  to  the  last  period,  of  little 
more  than  eleven  months  according  to  the  accepted  chronology.  Even  in  this 
last  portion,  which  is  comparatively  full,  it  is  evident  by  a  reference  to  the 
Itinerary  that  no  notice  is  taken  of  many  places  where  the  camp  was  halted,  and 
where  no  doubt  incidents  of  greater  or  less  interest  occurred.  The  Book,  there- 
fore, does  not  profess  to  be  a  continuous  narrative,  but  only  to  record  certain 
incidents — some  briefly,  some  at  considerable  length — of  the  journeys  from  Sinai 
to  Kadesh,  and  from  Kadesh  to  Jordan,  together  with  a  single  episode  from  the 
long  years  between.  But  the  narrative,  broken  as  it  is  in  chain  of  incident,  is 
further  broken  in  literary  character.  The  questions  which  arise  out  of  the  story 
of  Balaam  are  discussed  in  their  proper  place ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
(unless  some  very  strong  necessity  can  be  shown  for  believing)  that  the  section 
ch.  xxii  2 — xxiv.  has  the  same  literary  history  as  the  rest  of  the  Book.  Inserted 
in  the  Book,  and  that  in  its  proper  place  as  to  order  of  events,  its  distinctness 
is  nevertheless  evident,  both  from  other  considerations  and  especially  from. its 
rhetorical  and  dramatic  character.  It  requires  no  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  no 
acquaintance  with  learned  theories,  to  recognise  in  this  section  an  epic  (partly 
prose  and  partly  verse)  which  may  indeed  have  come  from  the  same  author  as 
the  narrative  which  surrounds  it,  but  which  must  have  had  within  that  author^s 
mind  a  wholly  different  origin  and  history.  What  is  said  of  the  story  of  Balaam 
may  be  said  in  a  somewhat  different  sense  of  the  archaic  quotations  in  ch.  xxL 
Imbedded  as  these  are  in  the  story,  they  are  on  the  face  of  them  as  plainly  foreign 
as  the  erratics  which  the  icebergs  of  a  vanished  age  have  left  behind.  But, 
more  than  this,  the  very  presence  of  these  quotations  gives  a  peculiar  character 
to  the  narrative  in  which  they  occur.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  historian, 
e,  g^i  of  the  exodus  would  stoop  to  cull  these  snatches  of  old  song,  which  are  for 
the  most  part  devoid  of  any  religious  import;  it  is  hard  not  to  think  that  they 
are  due  to  popular  memory,  and  were  repeated  by  many  a  camp-fibre  before  they 
^ot  written  down  by  some  unknown  hand. 

Looking,  therefore,  at  the  Book  of  Numbers  simply  as  one  of  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Jews,  we  find  that  it  presents  the  following  features.  It  narrates  a  variety 
of  incidents  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the  desert  wanderings  between  Sinai 
and  Jordan,  and  camee  on  the  stoiy  of  Israel  (with  one  remarkable  break)  from 
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tbd  holy  motuit  of  consecration  to  the  holy  land  of  habitation.  The  namtiTe, 
however,  incomplete  as  to  matter,  is  also  inconsecutive  as  to  form ;  for  it  is 
interspersed  with  legislative  matter  which  does  not  seem  for  the  most  part  to 
have  any  special  connection  with  its  context,  but  would  find  its  natural  place 
among  the  laws  of  Leviticus.  Moreover,  while  the  main  part  of  the  narrative 
entirely  harmonises  in  literary  style  and  character  with  that  of  the  previous 
books  (at  least  from  Gen.  xi  10  onwards),  there  are  portions  towards  the  end 
which  bear  internal  evidence— the  one  less,  the  other  more  strongly — of  a  different 
origin.  If  we  had  no  other  data  to  go  upon,  we  should  probably  come  to  the 
conclusion — 1.  That  the  materials  used  in  compiling  the  Book  were  in  the  main 
from  one  hand,  and  that  the  same  to  which  we  owe  both  the  previous  history  of 
the  Beni-Israel  and  the  Sinaitic  legislation.  2.  That  the  materials  had  existed 
in  a  somewhat  fragmentary  state,  and  had  been  arranged  in  their  present  order 
by  some  unknown  hand.  3.  That  in  one  chapter  at  least  some  other  material 
of  a  more  popular  kind  had  been  drawn  upon.  4.  That  in  one  case  an  entire 
section  had  been  inserted,  complete  in  itself,  and  of  a  character  very  distinct 
from  the  rest  These  conclusions  are,  however,  by  no  means  so  certain  but  that 
they  may  be  set  aside  by  sufficient  arguments  if  such  can  be  found» 

D.  On  thb  Authorship  of  thb  Book. 

It  has  been  untU  lately  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  whole  of  this 
Book,  together  with  the  other  four  of  the  Pentateuch,  was  written  by  Moses. 
With  regard  to  ch.  xii.  3  alone,  the  obvious  difficulty  of  ascribing  such  a  state- 
ment to  Moses  himself  has  always  led  many  to  regard  it  as  an  interpolation  by 
some  later  (sacred)  writer.  When  we  come  to  examine  the  evidence  for  the 
Mosaic  authorship  of  the  whole  Book  as  it  stands,  it  is  astonishing  how  little  it 
amounts  to.  There  is  not  a  single  statement  attached  to  the  Book  to  show  that 
it  was  written  by  Moses.  There  is  indeed  a  statement  in  ch.  xxxiii  2  that 
"  Moses  wrote  their  goings  out  according  to  their  journeys  by  the  command- 
ment of  the  Lord ; "  but  this,  so  far  from  proving  that  Moses  wrote  the  Book, 
somewhat  strongly  militates  against  it.  For  the  statement  in  question  is  found  in 
a  section  which  is  obviously  distinct,  and  which  has  more  the  appearance  of  an 
appendix  to  the  narrative  than  of  an  integral  part  of  it.  Moreover,  it  does  not 
even  apply  to  the  Itinerary  as  it  stands,  but  only  to  the  bare  list  of  marches 
upon  which  it  is  founded;  the  observations  appended  to  some  of  the  names 
(e.  g,  to  Elim  and  to  Mount  Hor)  are  much  more  like  the  work  of  a  later  writer 
copjring  from  the  list  left  by  Moses.  If  we  found  in  an  anonymous  work  a  list 
of  names  inserted  towards  the  end  with  the  statement  that  the  names  had  been 
written  down  by  such  and  such  a  person  (whose  authority  would  be  unquestioned)/ 
we  should  not  certainly  quote  that  statement  in  order  to  prove  that  that  person 
wrote  all  the  rest  of  the  book.  Supposing  the  statement  to  be  true  (and  there 
seems  no  alternative  between  accepting  it  as  true  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
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writer  and  rejectmg  it  as  a  wilful  falsehood),  it  simply  assnies  us  that  Moses 
kept  a  written  record  of  the  marches,  and  that  the  Itinerary  in  question  is  based 
on  that  record.  Turning  to  the  external  testimony  as  to  authorship,  we  come  to 
the  evidence  afforded  by  the  opinion  of  the  later  Jews.  No  one  doubts  that 
they  ascribed  the  whole  Pentateuch  to  Moses,  and  comparatively  few  doubt  that 
their  tradition  was  substantially  correct.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  believe  that  an 
opinion  handed  down  from  an  uninquiring  age  as  to  the  authorship  of  a  book 
was  substantially  correct,  and  quite  another  thing  to  believe  that  it  was  formally 
correct.  That  the  Law  was  of  Mosaic  origin  and  authority  may  have  been  per- 
fectly true  for  all  practical  religious  purposes  ;  that  the  Law  was  written  down 
verbatim  as  it  stands  by  the  hand  of  Moses  may  have  been  the  very  natural,  but 
at  the  same  time  inaccurate,  form  in  which  a  true  belief  presented  itself  to  minds 
wholly  innocent  of  literary  criticism.  To  set  the  tradition  of  the  later  Jews 
against  the  strong  internal  evidence  of  the  writings  themselves  is  to  exalt  tradi- 
tion (and  that  at  its  weakest  point)  at  the  expense  of  Scripture.  It  may  be  very 
true  that  if  the  Law  was  not  really  of  Mosaic  origin,  the  saints  and  prophets  of 
old  time  were  grievously  deceived ;  it  may  be  quite  false  that  any  particular 
opinion  current  amongst  them  as  to  the  precise  character  of  the  Mosaic  author- 
ship has  any  claim  upon  our  acceptance.  That  *'  the  Law  was  given  by  Moses  " 
is  a  thing  so  constantly  afiSxmed  in  the  Scriptures  that  it  can  hardly  be  denied 
without  overthroAving  their  authority ;  that  Moses  wrote  every  word  of  Numbers 
as  it  stands  ib  a  literary  opinion  which  naturally  commended  itself  to  an  age  of 
literary  ignorance,  but  which  every  ensuing  age  is  at  liberty  to  revise  or  reject. 

It  19,  however,  aigued  that  our  Lord  himself  has  testified  to  the  truth  of  the 
ordinary  Jewish  tradition  by  using  the  name  "  Moses  "  as  tantamount  to  the 
Mosaic  books.  Tins  argument  has  more  special  reference  to  Deuteronomy,  but 
the  whole  Pentateuch  is  included  within  its  scope.  It  is  answered — and  the 
answer  ia  apparently  incontrovertible — ^that  our  Lord  merely  used  the  common 
language  of  the  Jews,  without  meaning  to  guarantee  the  precise  accuracy  of  the 
ideas  on  which  that  language  was  based.  As  a  fact,  the  Pentateuch  was  known 
as  "Moses,"  just  as  the  Psalms  were  known  as  " David."  No  one,  perhaps, 
would  now  contend  that  Ps.  xcv.  must  of  necessity  be  ascribed  to  David  himself 
because  it  is  cited  as  "  David  "  in  Heb.  iv.  7 ;  and  few  would  maintain  the  like 
of  Pfl.  ex.,  even  though  our  Lord  certainly  assumed  that  "  David  "  spake  therein 
(Matt.  xxiL  45).  Both  these  psalms  may  have  been  David's  own,  and  yet  we  need 
not  feel  ourselves  tied  up  to  that  conclusion  because  the  ordinary  language  and 
opinion  of  the  Jews  concerning  them  is  followed  in  the  New  Testament  The 
common  sense  of  the  matter  seems  to  be,  that  unless  our  Lord's  judgment  had  been 
directly  challenged  on  the  subject,  he  could  not  have  done  otherwise  than  nse 
the  conmion  terminology  of  the  day.  To  do  otherwise  had  been  the  part,  not 
of  a  prophet,  but  of  a  pedant,  which  he  assuredly  never  was.  We  may  be 
sure  that  he  always  spake  to  people  in  their  own  language,  and  accepted  their 
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current  ideas,  unless  those  ideas  involved  some  practical  religious  error.  He 
took  occasion,  e,  g,,  to  say  that  Moses  did  not  give  the  manna  from  heaven 
(John  vi.  32),  and  did  not  institute  circumcision  (ibid,  vii.  22),  for  these 
exaggerations  in  the  popular  estimate  of  Moses  were  both  false  in  themselves 
and  might  be  known  to  be  false ;  but  to  open  up  a  literary  controversy  which 
would  have  been  unintelligible  and  unpractical  for  that  and  many  succeeding 
generations  was  wholly  foreign  to  that  Son  of  man  who  was  in  the  truest  sense 
the  child  of  his  own  age  and  of  his  own  people.  To  take  an  instructive  instance 
from  the  region  of  physical  science :  it  has  actually  been  made  a  reproach  against 
the  sacred  writers  that  they  speak  (as  we  do)  of  the  sun  rising  and  setting, 
-whereas  in  truth  it  is  the  movements  of  the  earth  which  cause  the  appearances 
in  question.  It  does  not  occur  to  such  critics  to  ask  themselves  how  the  sacred 
writers  could  have  used  in  that  age  scientific  language  which  even  we  cannot  use 
in  common  conversation.  That  our  Lord  spake  of  the  sun  rising  and  setting, 
and  not  of  the  earth  revolving  on  its  axis  from  west  to  east,  is  a  thing  for  which 
we  have  perhaps  as  much  reason  to  be  thankful  as  those  who  heard  him.  Simi- 
larly, that  our  Lord  spake  of  Moses  without  hesitation  or  qualification  as  the 
author  of  the  Pentateuch  is  a  matter  not  of  surprise,  but  of  thankfulness  to  us 
all,  however  much  modem  investigation  may  have  modified  our  conception  of 
the  Mosaic  authorship.  What  could  possibly  be  more  alien  from  the  revealed 
character  of  that  adorable  Son  of  man  than  a  display  either  of  scientific  or  of 
literary  knowledge,  foreign  to  the  age,  which  had  no  bearing  upon  true  religion 
or  the  saving  of  the  world  from  sin  1 

External  testimony,  therefore,  only  seems  to  force  upon  us  the  conclusion 
that  the  substance  of  "  the  Law  "  (in  some  general  sense)  is  of  Mosaic  origin ; 
but  it  does  not  oblige  us  to  believe  that  Moses  wrote  down  either  the  legislative 
or  narrative  portions  of  our  Book  with  his  own  hand.  We  are  therefore  left  to 
internal  evidence  for  the  determination  of  all  such  questions.  Kow  it  must  be 
at  once  conceded  that  internal  evidence  is  extremely  difficult  to  weigh,  especially 
in  writers  so  remote  from  our  own  age  and  our  own  literary  canons.  But  a  few 
points  come  out  strongly  from  the  study  of  the  Book. 

1.  As  already  shown,  its  very  form  and  character  point  to  the  probability  of 
its  having  been  compiled  from  documents  previously  existing,  and  put  together 
for  the  most  part  very  inartificially.  Scarcely  a  trace  appears  of  any  attempt  to 
soften  down  the  abrupt  transitions,  to  explain  the  obscurities,  or  to  bridge  over 
the  gaps  with  which  the  Book  abounds;  its  multiplicity  of  beginnings  and 
endings  is  left  to  speak  for  itself. 

2.  The  great  bulk  of  the  Book  bears  strong  evidence  to  the  truth  of  the 
ordinary  belief  that  it  was  written  by  a  contemporary,  and  that  contemporary 
none  other  than  Moses  himself.  If  we  look  at  the  narrative,  the  curiously 
minute  touches  here  and  the  equally  curious  obscurities  there  point  alike  to  a 
writer  who  had  lived  through  it  all ;  a  later  writer  would  have  had  no  motive 
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for  inserting  many  of  the  details,  and  would  have  had  strong  motives  for 
explaining  many  things  which  now  arouse,  without  gratifying,  our  curiosity.  The 
antiquarian  information  incidentally  given  about  Hebron  and  Zoan  (ch.  xiii.  22) 
seems  thoroughly  incompatible  with  a  later  age  than  that  of  Moses,  and  points 
to  one  who  had  had  access  to  the  public  archives  of  Egypt ;  and  the  list  of  cheap 
delicacies  in  ch.  xi  5  is  evidence  of  the  same  sort.  The  boundaries  assigned 
to  the  promised  land  are  indeed  too  obscure  to  be  made  the  basis  of  much  ai*gu<» 
ment,  but  the  one  plain  fact  about  them — that  they  exclude  the  trans-Jordanic 
territory — seems  inconsistent  with  any  subsequent  period  of  Jewish  national 
feeling.  Until  towards  the  close  of  the  monarchy  the  regions  of  Gilead  and 
Bashan  were  a  part,  and  an  integral  part,  of  the  land  of  Israel ;  Jordan  could 
only  have  been  made  the  eastern  frontier  at  a  time  when  the  self-willed  choice 
of  the  two  and  a  half  tribes  had  not  yet  obliterated  (so  to  speak)  the  original 
boundary  of  the  promised  possession.  Moreover,  the  obvious  want  of  coincidence 
between  the  settlements  recorded  in  ch.  xxxiL  34 — 38  and  those  afterwards  held 
by  these  tribes  tells  strongly  in  favour  of  the  contemporary  origin  of  this  record. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  look  at  the  legislation  included  in  this  Book,  we  have  not 
indeed  the  same  assurances,  but  we  have  the  fact  that  very  much  of  it  is  on  the  face 
of  it  designed  for  a  wilderness  life,  and  required  to  be  adapted  to  the  times  of  settled 
habitation :  the  camp  and  the  tabernacle  are  constantly  assumed,  and  directions 
given  (asc.  g,  in  ch.  xix.  3,  4, 9)  which  could  only  be  replaced  by  some  equivalent 
ritual  after  the  temple  was  set  up.  It  is  of  course  possible  (though  very  improbable) 
that  some  later  writer  might  have  imagined  himself  to  be  living  with  the  people  in 
the  wilderness,  and  have  written  accordingly ;  but  it  is  eminently  unlikely  that 
he  would  have  succeeded  in  doing  so  without  betraying  himself  many  times. 
The  religious  fictions  of  a  much  later  and  more  literary  age,  such  as  the  Book  of 
Judith,  continually  blunder,  and  if  the  Book  of  Tobit  escapes  the  charge,  it  is 
because  it  restricts  itself  to  domestic  scenes.  Against  this  strong  internal 
evidence — all  the  stronger  because  it  is  difficult  to  reduce  it  to  definite  statement 
— there  is  really  nothing  to  be  set.  The  theory,  which  once  seemed  so  plausible, 
that  the  use  of  the  two  Divine  names,  Jehovah  and  Elohim,  pointed  to  a  plurality 
of  authors  whose  various  contributions  might  be  distinguished,  has  happily  been 
long  enough  in  the  hands  of  its  advocates  to  have  reduced  itself  to  absurdity. 
If  there  be  any  one  left  who  is  disposed  to  pursue  this  ignis  faiuus  of  Old 
Testament  criticism,  it  is  not  possible  for  soberness  and  common  sense  to  follow 
him — ^he  must  chase  his  phantoms  until  he  be  weary,  for  he  will  always  find  some 
one  more  foolish  than  himself  to  give  him  a  reason  why ''  Jehovah  ^  should  stand 
here  and  "  Elohim  "  there.  The  argument  from  the  use  of  the  word  nabi  (prophet 
— ch.  xL  29 ;  xiL  6)  seems  to  be  founded  on  a  misunderstanding  of  1  Sam.  ix.  9, 
and  the  few  other  exceptions  which  have  been  taken  refer  to  passages  which  n^ay 
well  be  interpolations.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  strongly  warranted  that  the 
bulk  of  the  material  contained  in  this  Book  is  irom  the  hand  of  a  contemporary, 
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and  if  so,  from  the  himd  of  Moses  himself,  since  no  one  else  can  even  be 
suggested. 

3.  There  is  every  reason  to  belieye,  and  no  necessity  to  deny,  that  interpolations 
were  made  either  by  the  original  compiler  or  by  some  later  reviser.  Instances 
will  be  found  in  ch.  xiL  3 ;  xiv.  25,  and  in  ch.  xv.  32 — 36.  In  the  last  case  it 
may  be  reasonably  contended  that  the  incident  is  narrated  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
sternness  of  the  law  against  the  presumptuous  sinner,  but  the  words  **  when  the 
children  of  Israel  were  in  the  wilderness  "  seem  to  show  conclusively  that  the  illus- 
tration was  interpolated  by  some  one  living  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  No  one  perhaps 
would  have  doubted  this  except  under  the  strangely  mistaken  idea  that  it  is  an 
article  of  the  Christian  faith  that  Moses  wrote  every  word  of  the  Pentateuch. 
In  chs.  xiiL,  xiv.,  and  xvi.  there  are  signs  not  so  much  of  interpolation,  but  of 
a  revision  of  the  narrative  which  has  disturbed  its  sequence,  and  in  the  latter 
case  has  made  it  very  obscure  in  parts.  These  phenomena  would  be  accounted 
for  if  we  could  suppose  that  one  who  had  himself  been  an  actor  in  these  scenes 
(such  as  Joshua)  had  altered  and  revised,  not  very  skilfully,  the  record  left  behind 
by  Moses.  We  have,  however,  no  evidence  to  substantiate  such  a  supposition. 
In  ch.  xxi  1 — 3  we  have  an  apparent  example  neither  of  interpolation  nor  of 
revision,  but  of  accidental  dislocation.  The  notice  of  King  Arad  and  his  defeat 
is  evidently  very  ancient,  but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  it  is  out  of  place  where 
it  stands ;  nevertheless,  the  displacement  would  seem  to  be  older  than  the 
present  form  of  the  Itinerary,  for  the  passing  allusion  in  ch.  xxxiii.  40  refers  to 
tiie  same  event  in  the  same  geographical  connection.  The  repetition  of  the 
genealogy  of  Aaron  in  ch.  xxvi  58 — 61  has  all  the  appearance  of  an  interpola- 
tion.    The  character  of  ch.  xxxiii  1 — 49  has  been  already  discussed. 

4.  There  remain  two  important  passages  on  which  objections  have  been 
foimded  against  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Book.  The  one  is  the  narrative 
of  the  march  round  Moab  in  ch.  xxi.,  with  its  quotations  of  ancient  songs  and 
sayings.  The  objection  indeed  that  no  ^*  book  of  the  wars  of  the  Lord  "  could 
have  been  then  in  existence  is  arbitrary,  for  we  have  no  means  of  proving  a 
n^ative  of  this  kind.  That  written  records  were  very  rare  in  that  age  is  really 
no  reason  for  denying  that  Moses  (who  had  received  the  highest  education  of 
the  most  civilised  country  in  the  then  world)  was  able  to  write  down  memorials 
of  his  own  time^  or  to  make  a  collection  of  popular  songs.  But  that  Moses 
should  have  quoted  firom  one  of  those  songs,  which  could  only  just  have  been 
added  to  the  collection,  seems  very  unlikely ;  and  this  fact,  together  with  the 
different  character  of  the  narrative  in  this  part,  may  incline  us  to  believe  that 
the  compiler  here  added  to  the  (perhaps  meagre)  record  left  by  Moses  by  drawing 
upon  some  of  that  popular  lore,  partly  oral,  partly  written,  which  happened  to 
illustrate  his  text.  The  other  passage  is  the  long  and  striking  episode  of  Balaam, 
which  has  been  already  spoken  of.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  this 
came  from  the  hand  of  Moses,  if  we  look  upon  it  as  an  epic  poem  based  upon 
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facts,  although  it  is  a  matter  of  conjectare  how  he  became  acquainted  with  the 
facts.  The  possible  explanation  is  suggested  in  the  notes,  and  it  is  clear.in  any 
case  that  no  subsequent  Jewish  writer  would  be  in  a  better  position  than  Moses 
himself  in  this  respect,  while  to  regard  it  as  a  mere  effort  of  the  imagination 
creates  a  host  of  difficulties  greater  than  those  it  solves. 

This  part  of  the  subject  may  be  summed  up  by  saying,  that  while  the  external 
evidence  as  to  authorship  is  indecisive,  and  only  obliges  us  to  believe  that  *'  the 
Law  "•was  given  by  Moses,  the  internal  evidence  is  strong  that  the  Book  of 
lumbers,  like  the  preceding  books,  is  substantially  from  the  hand  of  Moses.  The 
objections  urged  against  this  conclusion  are  either  in  themselves  captious  and 
untenable,  or  are  merely  valid  against  particular  passages.  As  to  these,  it  may 
be  fearlessly  allowed  that  there  are  some  interpolations  by  a  later  hand,  that 
portions  have  been  revised,  that  the  various  sections  would  seem  to  have  existed 
separately,  and  to  have  been  put  together  with  little  art,  that  some  other  material 
may  have  been  worked  into  the  narrative,  and  that  some  of  the  legislation  may 
perhaps  be  rather  a  later  codification  of  Mosaic  ordinances  than  the  original 
ordinances  themselves. 

E.  On  the  Truth  op  the  Book. 

It  may  perhaps  seem  that  in  surrendering  the  traditional  opinion  that  in  all 
tlus  Book  we  have  the  ipsissima  vo'ba  written  down  by  Moses,  we  have  given  up 
its  veracity.  Such  an  inference,  however,  would  be  quite  .arbitrary.  Nothing 
turns  upon  the  question  whether  Moses  wrote  a  single  word  of  Numbers,  unless 
it  be  the  list  of  marches,  of  which  as  much  is  expressly  stated.  There  is  no 
reason  for  asserting  that  Moses  was  inspired  to  write  true  history,  and  that 
Joshua,  e,  (7.,  was  not.  The  Books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Kuth  are  received  as 
true,  although  we  do  not  know  who  wrote  them,  and  the  Book  of  Judges  at  any 
rate  is  apparently  compiled  from  fragmentary  records.  Even  in  the  New  Tes^ 
ment  we  do  not  know  who  wrote  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ;  and  we  do  know 
that  there  are  passages  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark  (ch.  xvi.  9 — 20)  and  in  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John  (ch.  viii  1 — 11)  which  were  not  written  by  the  evangelists 
to  whom  they  have  been  traditionally  assigned.  The  credibility  of  these  writings 
(considered  apart  from  the  fact  of  their  inspiration)  turns  mainly  upon  the 
question  to  whose  authority  the  statements  contained  in  them  can  be  traced,  and 
in  a  very  minor  degree  to  whose  hand  the  present  arrangement  of  them  is  due. 
As  to  the  first,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  materials  of  the  Book 
are  substantially  from  Moses  himself,  whose  knowledge  and  veracity  are  alike 
beyond  suspicion.  As  to  the  second,  we  have  only  to  acknowledge  the  same 
ignorance  as  in  the  case  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  some 
part  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is,  of  course,  open  to  any  one  to  doubt  or  to  deny 
the  truth  of  these  records,  but  in  order  to  show  reason  for  doing  so  he  must  not 
be  content  with  pointing  out  some  difference  of  style  here,  or  some  trace  of  a 
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later  hand  there,  bat  he  mnst  bring  forward  some  clear  instance  of  error,  some 
undeniable  self-contradiction,  or  some  statement  which  is  fairly  incredible.  The 
mere  existence  of  a  record  so  ancient  and  revered,  and  the  unmistakable  tone  of 
simplicity  and  straightforwardness  which  characterises  it,  give  it  a  primd  facie 
claim  upon  our  acceptance  until  good  cause  can  be  shown  to  the  contrary.  If 
the  early  records  of  other  nations  are  largely  &bulous  and  incredible,  no  pre- 
sumption passes  over  from  them  to  a  record  which  on  the  face  of  it  presents  such 
utterly  different  features.  It  remains  to  examine  candidly  the  only  objection 
of  a  serious  nature  (apart  from  the  question  of  miracles,  which  it  is  useless  to 
consider  here)  which  has  been  brought  against  the  substantial  truth  of  this 
Book.  It  is  urged  that  the  figures  set  down  as  representing  the  numbers  of 
Israel  at  the  two  censuses  are  incredible,  because  inconsistent,  not  only  with  the 
possibilities  of  life  in  the  wilderness,  but  also  with  the  directions  given  by 
Moses  himself.  This  is  in  truth  a  very  serious  objection,  and  there  is  much  to 
be  said  for  it.  It  is  quite  true  that  a  population  of  some  2,000,000  people, 
including  a  full  proportion  of  women  and  children  (for  the  males  of  that  genera- 
tion would  be  rather  under  than  over  the  average),  would  under  any  ordinary 
drcumstances  seem  unmanageable  in  a  wild  and  difficult  country.  It  is  quite 
true  (and  this  is  much  more  to  the  point)  that  the  narrative  as  a  whole  leaves 
a  distinct  impression  upon  the  mind  of  a  very  much  smaller  total  than  the  one 
given.  It  13  sufficient  to  refer  for  proof  to  such  passages  as  ch.  x.  3—7,  where 
the  whole  nation  is  supposed  to  be  within  hearing  of  the  silver  trumpet^  and 
able  to  distinguish  its  calls ;  ch.  xiv.,  where  the  whole  nation  is  represented  as 
joining  in  the  uproar,  and  therefore  as  included  in  the  sentence ;  ch.  xvi.,  where 
a  similar  scene  is  described  in  connection  with  the  revolt  of  Korah ;  ch.  xx.  11, 
where  the  whole  thirsty  multitude  is  represented  as  drinking  (together  with 
their  cattle)  of  the  one  stream  from  the  smitten  rock ;  ch.  xxi.  9,  where  the 
brazen  serpent  on  a  standard  may  be  seen,  apparently,  from  every  part  of  the 
camp.  Each  one  of  these  instances,  indeed,  if  taken  by  itself,  may  be  shown 
to  be  far  from  conclusive ;  but  there  is  such  a  thing  as  cumulative  evidence — ^the 
evidence  which  arises  from  a  number  of  small  and  inconclusive  testimonies  all 
pointing  the  same  way.  Now  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  all  these  incidents 
raise  in  the  mind  a  strong  impression,  which  the  entire  narrative  tends  to  con- 
firm, that  the  numbers  of  Israel  were  much  more  moderate  than  those  given. 
The  difficulty,  however,  comes  to  a  head  in  connection  with  the  marching  orders 
issued  by  Moses  directly  after  the  first  census,  and  to  that  point  we  may  confine 
our  attention. 

According  to  ch.  ii.  (as  slightly  modified  afterwards — see  on  ch.  x.  17)  the 
eastern  camps  of  Judah,  Issachar,  and  Zebulun,  containing  more  than  600,000 
people,  were  to  march  first,  and  then  the  tabernacle  was  taken  down  and  carried 
on  waggons  by  the  Gershonites  and  Merarites.  After  them  marched  the  southern 
camps  of  Beuben,  Gad,  and  Simeon,  more  than  500,000  strong;  and  behind 
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them  the  Kohathites  boie  the  sacred  furniture ;  the  other  Levites  were  to  put 
up  the  tabernacle  against  the  Kohathites  arriyed.  The  remaining  eamps  of  the 
west  and  of  the  north  followed  with  some  900,000  souls. 

If  we  try  to  picture  to  ourselves  a  day's  march  between  Sinai  an^  Eadesh 
(for  the  marching  orders  were  doubtless  suspended  then,  and  may  never  have 
been  issued  again^,  we  have  to  think  of  600,000  people  at  the  first  signal  of 
departure  striking  their  tents,  forming  into  columns  under  their  natural  leaders, 
and  setting  forth  in  the  direction  taken  by  the  cloudy  pillar.  We  are  not  at 
liberty  to  suppose  that  they  straggled  far  and  wide  over  the  face  of  the  land, 
because  it  is  evident  that  an  orderly  march  is  intended  under  the  guidance  of  a 
single  moving  object.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a  multitude  so  vast  and  so 
mixed  could  have  moved  off  the  ground  in  less  than  four  or  five  hours  at  least, 
even  if  this  was  possible ;  but  this  was  only  one  division  out  of  four,  and  these 
were  separated  by  some  little  interval,  so  that  it  would  be  already  dark  before 
the  last  division  could  possibly  have  fallen  into  the  line  of  march.  Now  if  we 
turn  our  eyes  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  day's  march,  we  see  the 
journey  arrested  by  the  cloudy  pillar ;  we  see  the  first  division  of  600,000  souls 
turning  to  the  right  in  order  to  take  up  camping  ground  towards  the  east ;  when 
these  are  out  of  the  way  we  see  the  Levites  arriving  and  setting  up  the  taber- 
nacle beside  the  cloudy  pillar ;  then  another  division  of  half  a  million  people 
come  up  and  spread  themselves  on  the  south  of  the  tabernacle  across  the  onward 
track ;  behind  the  last  of  these  come  the  Kohathites  with  the  sacred  furniture,  and, 
passing  through  the  midst  of  the  southern  camps,  rejoin  at  last  their  brethren 
in  order  to  place  the  holy  things  in  the  tabernacle;  then  follows  a  third 
division,  some  360,000  strong,  who  march  off  to  the  left ;  and  last  of  all  the  fourth 
division,  which  contains  more  than  another  half-million,  has  to  make  a  circuit 
entirely  round  the  eastern  or  western  camps  in  order  to  take  up  its  own  quarters 
on  the  north.  Undoubtedly  the  question  forces  itself  on  every  one  who  permits 
himself  to  think  about  it,  whether  such  orders  and  such  numbers  are  compatible 
with  one  another.  Even  if  we  allow  for  the  providential  absence  of  all  sickness 
and  all  death,  it  appears  very  doubtful  whether  the  thing  was  within  the  limits 
of  physical  possibility.  Again,  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  whether  Moses  would 
have  separated  the  tabernacle  from  its  sacred  furniture  on  the  march  by  half  a 
million  of  people,  who  must  (under  any  circumstances)  have  been  many  hours 
in  getting  out  of  the  way.  It  may  be  said,  and  with  some  truth,  that  we 
scarcely  know  what  may  be  done  by  vast  multitudes  animated  by  one  spirit, 
habituated  to  rigid  discipline,  and  (in  this  case)  aided  by  many  peculiar  and 
indeed  miraculous  circumstances.  Still  there  are  physical  limits  of  time  and 
space  which  no  energy  and  no  discipline  can  overpass,  and  which  no  conceivable 
exercise  of  Divine  power  can  set  aside.  It  may  be  granted  that  2,000,000  of 
Israelites  might  have  wandered  for  years  in  the  peninsula  under  the  given 
conditions,  and  yet  it  may  be  denied  that  they  couJH  follow  the  marching  orders 
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jssaed  at  Sinai    Without  attempting  to  solve  this  question,  two  eonfliderations 
may  be  pointed  out  which  aflfect  its  character.     1.  No  simple  alteration  of  Ae 
text  will  set  the  figures  in  accord  with  the  apparent  requirements  of  the  narra- 
tive.   The  total  of  600,000  adult  males  is  repeated  again  and  again,  from  ExoA 
xii.  37  onwards ;  it  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  smaller  totals,  which  are  also 
given ;  and  it  is  to  some  extent  checked  by  comparison  with  the  number  of  the 
"  first-born  "  (whatever  that  may  mean)  and  the  number  of  Levites.     2.  If  the 
numbers  recorded  were  given  up  as  untrustworthy,  it  is  certain  that  nothing 
else  in  the  Book  would  be  directly  affected.    The  numbers  stand  quite  apart,  at 
least  in  this  sense,  that  they  have  no  value  and  no  interest  whatever  of  any 
moral  or  spiritual  kind.     Arithmetic  enters  into  history,  but  it  does  not  enter 
into  religion.    The  same  things  have,  from  the  point  of  view  of  religion,  pre- 
cisely the  same  value  and  the  same  meaning  when  done  or  suffered  by  one 
thousand  which  they  would  have  had  if  done  or  suffered  by  ten  thousand. 
If,  then,  any  earnest  student  of  Holy  Writ  should  find  himself  unable  to 
accept,  as  historically  trustworthy,  the  numbers  given  in  this  Book,  he  is  not 
therefore  driven  to  discard  the  Book  itself,  fraught  as  it  is  with  so  many  a 
message  to  his  own  souL    Bather  than  do  this — ^rather  than  cast  away,  as  if  it 
had  no  existence,  all  that  mass  of  positive,  albeit  indirect  and  often  subtle, 
evidence  which  goes  to  substantiate  the  truth  of  the  record — ^he  would  do  well 
to  put  aside  the  question  of  mere  numbers  as  one  which,  however  perplexing, 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  vital.     He  may  even  hold  that  in  some  way  the  num- 
bers may  have  been  corrupted,  and  he  may  think  it  possible  that  the  Divine 
providence  which  watches  over  the  sacred  writings  has  suffered  them  to  be 
corrupted  because  mere  numbers  are  of  no  moral  or  spiritual  import.    He  may 
feel  encouraged  in  this  opinion  by  the  apparently  undeniable  fact  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  who  inspired  St.  Paul  did  not  prevent  him  from  misquoting  a  number 
out  of  this  very  Book  (1  Cor.  x.  8) ;  for  he  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the 
misquotation  (supposing  it  to  be  one)  does  not  make  the  slightest  possible 
difference  to  those  holy  and  important  lessons  which  the  Apostle  was  drawing 
from  these  records.    It  is  not  by  any  means  affirmed  by  the  present  writer  that 
the  numbers  in  question  are  unhistoric ;  nor  would  he  deny  that  their  accuracy 
is  maintained  by  far  greater  scholars  and  theologians  than  himself;  he  would 
only  submit  to  the  reader  that  the  whole  question,  with  all  its  attendant  diffi- 
culties, may  be  calmly  considered  and  argued  on  its  own  merits  without  involving 
anything  which  is  really  vital  in  our  faith  as  concerning  the  word  of  God.     We 
should  surely  have  learnt  little  from  the  perplexities  and  victories  of  faith  in 
the  last  forty  years  if  we  were  not  prepared  for  the  possibility  of  admitting 
many  modifications  into  our  conception  of  inspiration  without  any  fear  lest 
inspiration  should  become  to  us  less  real,  less  full,  less  precious  than  it  is. 

The  introduction  to  a  single  book  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  character  of 
that  inspiration  which  it  shares  with  the  other  ^'  God-inspired  Scriptures."    The 
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present  writer  may,  howeyer,  be  excused  if  he  points  ont  once  for  all  that  the 
testimony  of  our  Lord  and  of  the  Apostle  Paid  is  dear  and  emphatic  to  the 
typical  and  prophetical  character  of  the  incidents  here  narrated.  Such  a 
reference  as  that  in  John  m,  14  and  such  a  statement  as  that  in  1  Cor.  x.  4 — 
11  cannot  be  explained  away.  Here  then  is  the  heart  and  kernel  of  the 
inspiration  of  the  Book  as  recognised  by  onr  Lord,  by  his  apostles,  and  by  all 
lus  devout  followers.  They  who  live  (or  die)  before  us  in  these  pages  are 
Twroi  iifiHv,  types  or  patterns  of  ourselves ;  their  outward  history  was  the  fore- 
shadow of  our  spiritual  history,  and  its  records  were  written  for  our  behool 
Having  this  due,  and  holding  this  as  of  faith,  we  shall  not  greatly  err.  The 
questions  which  arise  may  perplex,  but  may  not  shake  us.  And  if  a  wider 
acquaintance  with  scientific  criticism  tend  at  first  to  unsettle  our  faith,  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  wider  acquaintance  with  experimental  religion  tends  eveiy 
day  to  strengthen  our  faith,  by  testifying  to  the  marvellous  and  profound 
correspondence  which  exists  between  the  sacred  records  of  that  long-vanished 
past  and  the  ever-recurring  problems  and  vicissitudes  of  Christian  life. 


LiTBBATIJBlE  ON  NUMBERS. 


A  vast  number  of  Commentaries  may  be  consulted  on  the  Book  of  Numbers,  but 
as  a  rule  they  deal  with  it  only  as  a  portion  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  indeed  so 
inseparably  united  to  the  Books  which  precede  it  that  no  scholar  would  make  it  the 
subject  of  a  separate  work. 

It  is  therefore  to  works  on  the  Pentateuch  that  the  student  must  be  referred,  and 
amongst  these  the  Commentary  of  Eeil  and  Delitzsch  (translated  for  Clark^s  Foreign 
Theological  Library)  may  perhaps  be  mentioned  as  the  most  useful  and  available  tor 
careful  interpretation  and  explanation  of  the  text.  The  *  Speaker's  Commentary,*  and 
the  smaller  works  which  have  followed  in  its  wake,  must  be  pronounced  very  inf erio? 
in  thoroughness  and  general  usefulness  to  the  equally  accessible  standard  German 
Commentaries.  Ewald,  Kurtz,  and  Hengstenberc^,  m  their  several  works,  have 
treated  of  the  incidents  and  ordinances  recorded  in  Numbers  with  considerable 
fulness  from  very  varying  standpoints ;  the  last-named  has  also  a  lengthy  mono- 
^ph  on  the  history  of  Balaam.  For  the  homiletical  treatment  of  the  Book  there 
IS  nothing  so  sugfipestive  within  a  moderate  compass  as  what  may  be  found  in  the 
Bishop  of  Lincolirs  Commentary. 

It  must  be  frankly  acknowledged  that  the  student  who  wishes  to  form  an  intelligent 
opinion  on  the  many  difficult  questions  which  arise  out  of  this  portion  of  the  sacred 
narrative  will  twt  find  all  these  questions  honestly  faced  or  satisfactorily  answered 
in  any  one  of  the  existing  Commentaries.  He  will,  however,  by  combming  what 
appears  best  in  each,  have  before  him  the  materials  by  means  of  which  he  mav 
either  form  his  judgment,  or  suspend  it  until  in  God's  good  time  a  clearer  light  shall 
shine. 
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The  Cbnsus  op  Sinai  (ch.  i.), 
EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  I. 

The  census  Divinely  commanded  (vers. 
1—16).  Yer.  1.— In  the  tabernaelo  of  the 
eongreffatioii — ^wheie  the  Lord  spake  with 
Moses  ''fkce  to  face"  (Ezod.  zxxiii.  11),  and 
where  aU  the  laws  of  Leviticus  had  been 
giyen  (Levit.  L  1).  On  the  first  daj  of  the 
leeond  month,  in  the  second  year.  On  the 
first  day  of  Zif  (or  liar) ;  a  year  and  a  fort- 
nifi'ht  since  the  exodus,  ten  months  and  a 
hdf  since  their  arrival  at  Sinai,  and  a  month 
since  the  tabernacle  had  been  set  up. 

Yer.  2. — Take  ye  the  stun  of  all  the  oon- 
gregation.  The  census  here  ordered  had 
clearly  been  anticipated,  as  far  as  the  numbers 
were  concerned,  by  the  results  of  the  half- 
shekel  poll-tax  for  the  service  of  the  sanctu- 
ary levied  some  time  before  on  all  adult 
males  on  pain  of  Divine  displeasure  (Exod. 
zxx.  11,  aq,).  Since  all  who  were  liable  had 
paid  that  tax  (Exod.  xxxviii.  25, 26),  it  would 
only  have  been  requisite  to  make  slight  cor- 
rections for  death  or  coming  of  age  during 
the  interval.  The  totals,  however,  in  the 
two  cases  being  exactly  the  same,  it  is  evident 
that  no  such  corrections  were  made,  and  that 
the  round  numbers  already  obtained  were 
accepted  as  sufficiently  accurate  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes.  After  their  families.  This 
was  to  be  a  re^tration  as  well  as  a  census. 
Ko  doubt  the  lists  and  pedigrees  collected  at 
this  time  laid  the  foundation  of  that  exact 
and  careful  genealogical  lore  which  played 
so  important  a  part  both  in  the  religious  and 
in  the  secular  histoiy  of  the  Jews  down  to 
the  final  dispersion.  "Every  Jew  had  not  only 
his  national,  but  also  (and  often  even  more) 
his  tribal  and  family,  associations,  traditions, 
and  ^mpathies.  Unity,  bnt  not  uniformity, 
^unity  m  all  deepest  interests  and  highest 
numbers. 


purposes,  combined  with  great  variety  of 
character,  of  tradition,  and  even  of  tendency, 
— was  the  ideal  of  the  life  of  IsraeL  The 
nnmher  of  their  names.  It  is  impossible 
to  help  thinking  of  the  parallel  expression 
in  Acts  i.  15,  of  the  similarity  in  position  of 
the  two  peoples,  of  the  contrast  between  their 
numbers  and  apparent  chuioes  of  success,  of 
the  more  striKing  contrast  between  their 
actual  achievements. 

Yer.  8. — ^By  their  armies.  Every  citizen 
was  a  soldier.  The  military  monarchies  of 
mediseval  or  of  modem  days,  with  their  uni- 
versal obligation  to  service  in  the  ranks,  have 
(so  far)  but  followed  the  example  of  ancient 
Israel. 

Yer,  4.— A  man  of  every  tribe.  The  for- 
mer  census,  which  was  for  reli^ous  purposes 
only,  was  made  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Levites.  This,  which  was  rather  for  political 
and  military  purposes,  was  supervised  by  the 
lay  heads  of  the  people. 

Yer.  5. — ^These  are  the  names  of  the  men. 
The  tribes  are  here  mentioned  (through  their 
princes)  very  nearly  in  the  order  of  their 
subsequent  encampment — south,  east,  west, 
and  north.  Gad  alone  is  displaced,  in  order 
that  he  may  be  classed  with  the  other  sons 
of  the  handmaids  qfter  the  sons  of  the  free 
women. 

Yer.  7. — ^Kahshon — the  brother-in-law  of 
Aaron  (Exod.  vi.  23),  and  ancestor  of  David 
and  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  i.  4). 

Yer.  10.  —  Elishama  —  grandfather  of 
Joshua  (1  Chron.  vii.  26).  AU.  the  rest  are 
unnamed  elsewhere. 

Yer.  16.— Heads  of  thousands.  Septus- 
gint,  chiliarchs;  but  the  word  is  used  for 
nimUies  (see  Judges  vi.  15),  and,  like  all  such 
words,  it  rapidly  lost  its  numerical  signifi* 
cance. 
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HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  l-'W.^The  numbering  o/God'82:>eopie.  We  have  here,  spiritually,  the  Church 
of  God  militant  here  on  earth, "  drawn  up  unto  eternal  life  "  (Acts  xiii.  48),"  numbered 
and  counted  and  ordered  by  the  Great  Captain  of  the  Lord's  host ;  man  by  man,  soul 
by  soul,  to  be  his  valiant  soldiers  and  servants  in  the  march  and  the  conflict,  and  the 
manifold  trials  and  temptations  of  this  probation.     Consider,  therefore — 

I.  That  this  numbering  of  all  his  soldiers  by  name  was  made  at  the  express  and 
PARTICULAR  COMMAND  ot  GoD,  as  it  were  for  the  Divine,  information ;  herein  con- 
trasting with  that  other  numberitig  so  sorely  avenged  under  David,  because  made  to 
feed  his  own  pride.  Even  so  the  Lord  is  exceeding  careful  of  the  number  of  his 
own  ;  one  of  the  two  sacred  mottoes  stamped  upon  his  Church  is,  "  The  Lord  knoweth 
them  that  are  his  "  (2  Tim.  ii.  19) ;  "The  Good  Shepherd  calleth  his  own  sheep  by 
name  "  (John  x.  3)  ;  and  every  one  of  them  is  expressed  by  name  in  his  book 
(Rev.  iii.  5).  We  are  "  numbered  "  in  the  census  of  a  great  nation ;  every  one  of  us 
is  something  stronger,  holds  his  head  somewhat  higher,  for  the  thought  that  he  is 
numbered  amongst  the  thirty  millions  of  a  great  country,  the  ninety  millions  of  a 
greater  people.  Are  we  also  **  numbered  "  among  the  iimumerable  and  ever- victorious 
hosts  01  the  Lord  ?  Are  we  included  in  his  census  ?  If  so,  are  we  mindful  of  the 
condition  ?  (2  Tim.  ii.  3,  4).  Are  we  tremblingly  hopeful  of  the  promise  ?  (Rev. 
iii.  6). 

II.  That  it  was  IN  THE  SECOND  TEAR  that  they  were  thus  numbered  "  by  their 
nrmies :  "  flrst  came  the  great  deliverance  unto  Sinai,  the  mount  of  God ;  then  came 
the  teaching  of  the  moral  law ;  then  came  the  instructions  of  outward  religion ;  then 
— and  not  till  then — the  command  to  number  into  the  ranks.  Even  so  the  soldiers 
of  the  cross  are  not  called  at  once  to  arms ;  the  deliverance  came  first  of  course,  the 
decease,  "the  exodus'*  (Luke  ix.  31)  which  he  accomplished  at  Jerusalem  ;  after 
tliat  came  to  each  the  inculcation  of  the  immutable  laws  of  moral  conduct ;  after  that 
tlie  ordinances  of  public  and  private  worship ;  and  then  only,  after  such  training, 
\\  ith  such  aids,  is  each  believer  numbered  unto  active  service,  and  called,  as  it  were, 
by  name  to  approve  himself  as  a  trusty  soldier  of  Jesus  Clirist. 

III.  That  only  those  were  "  numbered,"  and  entered,  as  it  were,  on  the  roll-call  of 
the  Lord,  who  were  "  able  to  go  forth  to  war  in  Israel ; "  all  the  others,  the 
women  and  the  children,  &c.,  remained  unspecified  and  unnoted.  Even  so  all  the 
Lord's  people  whose  names  are  written  in  the  Book  of  Life  must  be  combatants. 
They  need  not  indeed  be  men,  but  they  must  **quit"  themselves  "like  men" 
(1  Cor.  xvi.  13).  They  may  be  weak  women,  or  even  tender  children,  for  such  have 
shown  themselves  (and  do  show)  to  the  full  as  valiant  for  Christ  as  any  men.  But 
they  mtut  be  combatants,  for  that  is  the  one  condition  on  which  we  are  received  into 
that  "  multitude  which  no  man  can  number"  (but  the  Lord  can),  and  the  promise  is 
"  to  him  that  overcometh,"  and  to  none  other, 

IV.  That  of  these  names  in  ver.  16,  renowned  amongst  men  and  chosen  of  God  to 
honour  and  dignity,  ALL  but  two  are  totally  unknown  to  us,  and  those  two 
only  through  their  descendants.  So  in  the  Church,  those  that  are  the  greatest  with 
God  are  often  the  obscurest  in  the  annals  of  men.  As  ^'  Antipas  "  was  expressly 
called  (by  a  singular  honour),  "  my  faithful  martyr  "  by  Chnst ;  yet  is  there  no 
knowledge  of  him,  not  even  a  legend  concerning  him,  in  the  Church. 


HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1, 2. — A  homily  for  the  census  day.  The  numbering  o/the people.  I.  A  few 
"WORDS  about  the  CENSUS  which  is  being  taken  to-day  in  every  town,  every  hamlet, 
every  remote  habitation  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  the  English  Channel  to  the  seas 
that  surge  round  Uie  Shetland  Islands.  There  are  still  some  people — not  many,  let  us 
hope—  who  have  a  scruple  about  filling  up  the  census  papers.  They  are  haunted  with 
an  apprehension  that  there  is  something  vrrongi  something  dangerous,  about  the  busi* 
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ness.  "  Did  not  King  David  transgress  in  numbering  the  people  ?  Did  he  not  by  so 
doing  bring  God's  wrath  upon  his  kingdom  ?  Would  that  which  brought  guilt  nnd 
sorrow  on  David  be  right  or  safe  for  us  ?  "  What  are  we  to  say  to  these  scrupulous 
persons  ?  I  have  not  time  to  go  into  the  questions  that  have  been  raised  about  the  real 
nature  of  David^s  sin.  One  thing  is  plain :  the  evil  lay  not  in  the  taking  of  a  census, 
but  in  the  intention  of  that  particular  census.  David  was  a  man  of  war.  In  his  hands 
the  kingdom  was  in  danger  of  becoming  a  despotic  and  military  monarchy,  such  as  the 
nations  of  the  world  have  had  occasion  to  know  too  well.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  census  he  projected  was  meant  to  subserve  the  ends  of  such  a  monarchy.  It  was 
meant  to  be  Just  such  an  instrument  of  oppression  in  Israel  as  William  the  Conqueror's 
DwMfday  nook  was  in  England.  The  design  of  the  compilation  seems  to  have  been, 
in  both  cases,  very  much  the  same.  Anyhow,  it  is  certain  that  the  simple  numbering 
of  the  people  was  not  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God.  On  the  contrary,  the  Bible  is 
dead  against  such  a  barbarous  and  hazardous  style  of  national  administration  as  is 
inevitable  when  the  national  governors  are  in  the  .dark  regarding  the  statistics  of  the 
people.  The  Israelites  dealt  largely  in  statistics ;  to  a  surprising  de^ee  they  antici- 
pated the  practice  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  this  matter.  At  all  the  great  turning- 
points  in  their  history  a  census  was  taken.  This  Book  of  Numbers  owes  its  name  to 
the  fact  that  it  records  two  census-takings,  one  at  the  beginning,  the  other  at  the 
close,  of  the  forty  years'  sojourn  in  the  wUdemess.  80  long  as  the  Bible  has  a  Book 
of  Numbers  in  it,  intelligent  Bible  readers  will  see  in  it  an  admonition  to  fill  up  their 
census  papers  with  exactness  and  for  conscience  sake. 

II.  Meditations  proper  to  the  census  day.  The  filling  up  of  a  census  paper 
is,  in  itself,  a  piece  of  secular  business.  Yet  I  do  not  envy  the  man  who  can  perform  it 
without  being  visited  with  a  touch  of  holy  feeling.  The  setting  down  of  the  names 
of  one's  household  brings  up  many  tragic  memories.  The  setting  down  one's  own 
age,  after  a  lapse  of  ten  years — surely  it  summons  us  to  count  our  days  that  we  may 
apply  our  hearts  to  wisdom.  It  is  not  often  observed  that  the  law  of  Moses  prescribed 
a  religious  service  for  the  occasion  of  a  census-tahing  (Exod.  xxx.  11 — 16).  This  the 
children  of  Israel  are  to  perform,  ''  that  there  be  no  plague  among  them  when  thou 
numberest  them."  A  measure  may  be  right  in  itself,  and  yet  may  be  apt  to  become 
to  us  an  occasion  of  sin.  When  a  nation  is  reckoning  up  the  number  of  its  sons,  it 
will  be  apt  to  harbour  proud  confidence  in  their  valour ;  and  proud  confidence  in  man 
God  will  not  bear.  When  Nebuchadnezzar  begins  to  say,  ^'  Is  not  this  great  Babylon 
which  I  have  built  for  the  house  of  my  kingdom  ?  "God's  humbling  stroke  is  near. 
On  the  census  day  the  Israelites  were  to  bring  **  every  man  a  *  ransom  for  his  soul.' " 
The  act  was  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  registered  among  the  living 
in  Israel,  the  holy  nation,  the  kingdom  of  priests.  I  am  a  sinful  man,  0  Lord ;  but 
I  believe  that  there  is  forgiveness  with  thee.  Forgive  me,  therefore,  0  Lord  -  reject 
me  not  Remember  me  with  the  favour  thou  bearest  unto  thjr  people,  that  I  may 
rejoice  in  the  gladness  of  thy  nation,  and  glory  with  thine  inheritance."  The  ransom 
money  required  from  every  Israelite  on  the  census  day  was  a  poll-tax  of  half  a  shekel. 
The  rich  paid  no  more,  the  poor  paid  no  less.  The  law  of  Moses  did  not  often  inipose 
this  sort  of  tax ;  for  with  a  show  of  equality,  it  is  the  most  unequal  of  taxes.  Ordi- 
narily the  law  invited  princes  to  bring  princely  gifts,  while  it  suffered  the  poor  man's 
pair  of  turtle-doves  to  come  up  with  acceptance  on  the  altar.  The  poll-tax  of  tlie 
census  day  was  altogether  exceptional.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
exception  should  have  been  made  on  this  one  occasion.  It  was  very  significant. 
Religion  does  not  abrogate  all  social  inequalities ;  but  the  non-recognition  of  these  in 
the  atonement-money  admonishes  us  tiiat  the  inequalities  which  find  place  among 
men  in  regard  to  wealth,  station,  intellectual  gifts,  are  as  nothing  in  comparison  with 
their  essential  equality  as  creatures  made  in  the  image  of  God.  It  admonishes  us 
also  that  all  who  have  obtained  an  inheritance  among  God's  people  are  on  one  level 
with  regard  to  their  right  to  be  there.  "  There  is  no  difference ;  for  all  have  sinned, 
and  all  are  justified  freely."  Yet  another  reflection.  The  Lord  keeps  an  exact 
register  of  hu  people.  There  is  a  Book  of  Life  in  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of 
all  whom  he  has  chosen,  and  caused  to  approach  unto  him,  that  they  may  dwell  in 
his  house.  How  true  this  is,  the  whole  Scripture  bears  witness  (see  Exod.  xxxii.  32  ; 
Isa.  iv.  3 ;  Ezet  xiii.  0 ;  Luke  x.  20 ;  Phil.  iv.  3 ;  Heb.  xiL  23  ;  Rev.  xiii.  8).    We 
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commonly  think  of  this  as  a  book  whicli  is  shut  and  sealed.  No  man  on  earth  can 
take  it  into  his  hand  and  read  out  the  names  inscribed  in  it  The  Lord  only  knoweth 
them  that  are  his  ;  we  may  not  sit  in  judgment  on  one  another's  state  before  God. 
All  this  is  true.  Yet  the  truth  has  another  side :  if  the  seventy  are  to  rejoice  because 
their  names  are  written  in  heaven,  it  must  be  possible  for  them  to  ascertain  the  fact. 
A  man  may  ascertain  his  own  acceptance  with  God.  Not  only  so.  If  the  Apostle  was 
confident  regarding  certain  of  the  early  Christians  that  their  names  were  in  the  Book 
of  Life,  we  also  may,  without  prying  into  God's  secrets,  attain  to  a  similar  persuasion 
respecting  such  of  our  brethren  as  bear  Chrisf  s  image,  and  abound  in  his  work. 
Who  bear  Christ's  image,  and  abound  in  his  work— I  use  these  words  advisedly ;  they 
express  the  evidence  which  avails  to  prove  that  a  given  name  is  in  tlie  Book  of  Life. 
The  census-table  compiled  by  Moses  contained  only  the  names  of  such  as  were,  by 
birth  or  adoption,  the  sons  of  Jacob.  The  Book  of  Life  contains  only  the  names  of 
those  whom  God  has  ^*  predestinated  to  the  adoption  of  sons  by  Jesus  Christ.''  To 
make  sure  that  I  am  a  son — that  God  has  brought  me  home  to  himself  by  his  Word 
and  Spirit — this  is  the  only  way  of  making  sure  that  my  name  has  a  place  in  the 
Lamb's  Book  of  Life. — B. 

Vers.  1 — 3. — God  commands  a  census.  I.  The  place  and  time  op  the  command. 
God  spoke  to  Moses  in  theunldemess  of  Sinai.  Many  wildernesses,  though  uncultivated, 
were  fertile  and  well  watered,  but  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  was  a  desolate  place. 
Moses  calls  it  **  the  great  and  terrible  wilderness,  wherein  were  fiery  serpents  and 
scorpions  and  drought,  where  there  was  no  water ; "  and,  again, "  a  desert  land,  a  waste 
howling  wilderness  "  (see  Stanley's  *  Sinai  and  Palestine ').  Very  different  from  the 
riches  of  Egypt  left  behind,  and  the  riches  of  Canaan  lying  before.  But  though  a 
wilderness,  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  was  there,  made  by  God's  appointment 
and  direction,  even  down  to  its  minutest  arrangements  and  furniture.  As  long  as 
the  tabernacle  in  their  midst  was  honoured,  the  people  could  dwell  safely  even  in  the 
wilderness. 

IL  The  purpose  of  the  ndmbebinq.  To  ascertain  tJie  strength  of  the  people  for 
waf.  Canaan,  towards  which  they  were  advancing,  was  in  the  possession  of  enemies, 
who  appreciated  all  its  riches,  and  would  not  relinquish  them  without  a  severe 
struggle.  At  the  time  of  the  census  the  Israelites  had  not  brought  on  themselves  the 
penalty  of  the  forty  years'  wandering.  The  census  was  meant  to  be  one  preparation 
for  immediate  conquest,  as  the  mission  of  the  spies  was  another.  There  was  every* 
thing  to  give  them  courage  and  strength  of  mind  when  they  remembered  that  there 
were  more  than  600,000  fighting  men  amongst  them.  And  as  they  counted  up  their 
resources  for  war,  so  we  may  be  sure  Christ  would  ever  have  his  militant  Church  on 
earth  to  do  the  same.  The  tone  of  the  New  Testament  is  not  less  warlike  than  of  the 
Old,  our  Canaanites  being  principalities  and  powers,  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this 
world,  and  spiritual  wickedness  m  high  places. 

in.  The  method  op  the  numbering.  The  method  was  determined  by  the  purpose. 
Note,  first,  the  exclusions.  The  toomen  and  the  children  were  left  out.  In  counting 
the  Levites  the  children  were  not  left  out.  Every  male  from  a  month  old  was 
numbered,  for  theirs  was  a  constant  service,  and  even  the  youngest  was  looked  on  as 
in  training  for  it.  But  when  war  is  imminent  we  can  only  count  on  such  as  can  be 
ready  at  once,  those  from  twenty  years  old  and  upward.  The  Church  of  Christ  still 
divisible  in  tlie  same  way — those  who  can  fight,  and  those  who  cannot ;  the  men  who 
are  strong,  because  of  the  solid  food  they  take,  and  the  babes  who  are  still  hanging 
on  milk  and  spoon  meat  T/ie  Levites  also  were  left  out.  A  numerical  loss  may  yet 
be  a  real  gain.  The  Israelites  were  strong  in  their  600^000  only  as  long  as  they  served 
God,  according  to  his  statutes  and  commandments.  For  the  Levites  to  go  to  battle 
meant  that  all  would  go  to  neglect  and  disorder  in  the  tabernacle.  God  obeyed  and 
honoured  is  God  on  our  side,  and  who  then  can  be  against  us  ?  The  man  who  keeps 
his  fifty-t\vo  sabbaths  every  year  for  God  has  not  lost  them,  and  the  weekly  contri- 
bution set  aside  for  God's  cause  is  not  wasted.  Secondly,  the  order  observed  in  the 
numbering.  By  each  tribe  and  family  the  result  would  be  more  speedily  and  correctly 
arrived  at.  Nature,  even  under  the  curse  of  sin,  has  its  order,  and  will  help  us,  if  we 
are  obaenrant  of  it,  to  do  the  WQrk  of  ^ace  in  an  orderly  way.    Thoug^h  there  is  a 
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limit  at  the  one  end  of  life,  there  is  none  mentioned  at  the  other,  A  man  is  never  too 
old  to  fight  for  Ood,  directing  and  inspiring  the  stronger  arm  of  younger  men.  There 
is  room  for  a  Nestor  as  well  as  an  Achilles,  and  Venice  loved  to  keep  the  fame  of 

<' Blind  old  Dandolo, 
Th'  octogenarian  chief,  Byzantimn*s  conquering  foe." 

Thirdly,  with  all  the  information  gained,  there  was  much  unknown.  Those  fit  for 
fight  by  age  could  be  counted  up ;  but  what  of  disposition  ?  who  could  sift  out  the 
Korahs,  Dathans,  and  Abirams,  and  the  people  whose  hearts  lingered  after  the  flesh- 
pots  of  Egypt  ?— Y. 

Vers.  6 — 16. — The  men  qf  renovm  who  managed  the  census.  I.  They  abb  mbbb 
KAME8  TO  US.  Were  we  asked  who  Eliab  was,  wo  should  say  the  eldest,  envious, 
angary  brolher  of  David,  not  the  census-taker  for  Zebulun ;  or  Qamaliel,  he  who  stood 
up  in  the  council,  not  the  census- taker  for  Manasseh.  High  as  they  may  have  been 
once,  theii*  position  in  human  history  is  little  better  than  oblivion. 

'*  The  long,  proud  tale  of  swelling  feune 
Dried  to  a  brief  and  barren  name." 

II.  Tet  though  mere  names  now,  they  were  once  well  known.  Every  child  of 
Zebulun  would  be  taught  to  look  up  to  Eiiab. 

III.  Though  mere  names  to  us,  thbt  did  a  osbful  work  in  their  time.  It  would 
be  no  small  satisfaction  to  them,  if  they  looked  at  the  thing  rightly,  to  consider  that 
ihey  had  been  able  to  undertake  for  Moses  such  an  important  work  as  making  sure  of 
the  fighting  strength  of  each  tribe. 

IV.  There  was  doubtless  some  appreciation  of  their  services  at  the  tiice,  both  by 
Moses  and  the  sober-minded  of  the  people. 

y.  But  in  any  case  QtOD  has  harked  what  thet  did.  He  has  the  record  of  all  the 
faithful  and  the  holy  who  have  only  their  names  in  human  history,  and  the  far 
greater  part  of  them  not  even  that. — X* 

Ver.  3. — "  From  Uoentv  years  old  and  uptvard^  By  this  census  all  the  young 
men  of  Israel  were  urged  to  the  consideration  of  a  possible  claim  upon  them.  It  is 
to  the  young  men  that  a  country  looks  when  her  integrity  and  liberties  are  in  danger. 
Young  men  are  wanted  still  to  take  a  brave  and  inteUigent  part  in  tho  strife  of  the 
Church  militant  "  I  have  written  unto  you  young  men  because  ye  are  strong,  and 
the  word  of  God  abideth  in  you,  and  ye  have  overcome  the  wicked  one."  So  Paul  to 
Timothy:  '*  Endure  hardness,  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.*'  God's  people  have 
to  deal  with  the  Canaanites,  Amorites.  and  all  the  rest  of  the  hostile  nations.  Many 
iniquities  are  in  possession  of  the  eartn.  Old  men,  who  have  struggled  against  them 
and  done  something  to  diminish  them,  ask  who  will  take  up  the  sword  and  shield  and 
go  forth  against  the  mighty.  The  word  comes  to  us.  "  You  are  fit  to  fi^ht.  Will  you 
fight?  "  Young  men  dazzled  with  the  visions  of  military  glory,  here  is  a  caropai^ 
where  not  men  are  slaughtered,  but  the  evils  that  ruin  men.  Our  Lord,  the  Captain 
of  our  salvation,  will  richly  equip  us  with  weapons  mighty  for  the  pulling  down  of 
strongholds,  the  armour  of  righteousness  on  the  right  hand  and  the  left. — Y. 

EXPOSITION. 


The  census  taken  (vers.  17 — 46).  Ver. 
17. — These  men.  Designated  by  direct  com- 
mand  of  God;  yet  probably  the  same,  or 
some  of  the  same,  selected  by  Moses  for 
obvious  personal  and  social  reasons  a  short 
time  before  (Exod.  xviiL  25). 

Ver.  18. — On  the  first  da^  of  the  seeond 
lumth.  The  natural  meanmg  is  that  the 
census  was  completed  in  one  day.  If  so,  the 
"census  papers,"  the  pedigrees  and  family 
listSy  must   have   been  r<iady  beforehand. 


Notice  had  in  fact  been  given  more  than  a 
month  before,  and  the  lists  made  up,  when 
the  poll-tax  was  paid. 

Ver.  19.— As  the  Lord  oommaaded  Moses, 
to  he  numbered  tiiem.  The  usual  note  of 
absolute  obedience  to  the  Divine  instruc- 
tions ;  but  it  serves  to  express  the  funda- 
mental difference  between  this  numbering 
and  David's. 

Ver.  21.— Forty  and  six  thousand  and 
five  hundred.    All  the  numbers  (save  of  Gad 
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only)  are  in  unbroken  hundreds.  It  might 
have  been  so  arranged  by  miracle ;  but  such 
an  overruling  would  have  no  assignable  ob- 
ject,  and  therefore  it  is  far  better  to  fall  back 
on  the  obvious  and  natural  explanation  that 
the  totals  were  approximate.  If  they  were 
simply  the  poll-tax  figures  unaltered,  it 
would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  the  offer- 
ings were  made  up  in  mty-shekel  lots,  and 
the  offerers  divided  as  nearly  as  possible  into 
hundreds.  For  military  purposes  a  certain 
number  of  supemumeranes  would  be  con- 
venient. In  tne  one  excepted  case  of  Gad  a 
half-himdred  appears  for  some  unexplained 
cause. 

Ver.  24. — Gad.  He  is  here  ranked  im- 
mediatelv  after  Reuben  and  Simeon,  because 
he  was  placed  with  them  in  the  encampment 
(see  abovp,  ver.  5). 

Ver.  26.— -Jndah.  The  immense  and  dis- 
proportionate increase  of  Judah  is  no  doubt 
a  difficulty  in  itself ;  but  it  is  quite  iu  keep- 
ing with  the  character  assigned  to  him  m 
prophecy  and  the  part  played  by  him  in 
history. 

Ver.  32.— Of  the  children  of  Joieph.  Both 
are  numbered  as  separate  tribes,  but  Ephraim 
already  takes  precedence,  not  as  being  larger, 
which  is  not  considered  in  this  list,  but 
according  to  prophecy  (Gen.  xlviiL  5,  14). 

Ver.  38.--Of  the  children  of  Ban.  The 
enormous  numerical  increase  in  this  tribe  is 
the  more  remarkable  because  it  is  clearly 
intimated  that  Dan  had  but  one  son,  Hushim 
or  Shuham  (Gen.  xlvi.  28;  Numb.  xxvi. 


42).  It  may,  of  course,  be  said  that  he  had 
other  sons  not  enumerated,  but  such  an  as- 
sumption is  arbitrary  and  improbable  in  the 
face  of  the  family  genealogies  in  ch.  xxvi. 
If  he  had  any  other  sons,  tney  did  not  leave 
any  families  behind  them.  But  if  the  so- 
journing of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  was  4S0 
years,  according  to  the  plain  statement  of 
Exod.  xii.  40,  even  this  increase  is  quite  within 
possible,  and  even  probable,  limits,  consider- 
ing the  peculiar  circumstances  and  the  known 
fecundity  of  the  race.  For  if  Hushim,  who 
came  into  Egypt  with  his  grandfather,  had 
only  three  sons  bom  to  him  within  the  next 
twenty- five  years,  and  if  his  descendants 
doubled  themselves  every  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, which  is  not  an  uncommon  rate  of  in- 
crease under  certain  circumstances,  then  his 
numbers  would  have  fully  reached  200,000  by 
the  time  of  the  exodus.  Perhaps  the  most 
puzzling  feature  about  the  increase  is  the 
great  inequality  with  which  it  was  spread 
over  the  various  tribes,  a  fact  of  which  we 
cannot  even  suggest  any  explanation. 

Ver.  46.  —  Six  hundred  thousand  and 
three  thoutand  and  five  hundred  and  fifty. 
See  Exod.  xxxviii.  26.  As  the  adult  male  Le- 
vites  numbered  about  10,000,  this  represents 
an  increase  of  18,000  since  the  exodus.  Some 
thousands  had  died  through  the  Divine  dis- 
pleasure, but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  natural 
mortality  may  have  ceased.  It  was  evidently 
in  the  purpose  of  God  that  all  who  crossed 
the  Bed  Sea  should  also  enter  their  promised 
laud. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  17—46. — God's  army.  We  have  here,  spiritually,  the  army  of  the  living 
God  numbered  and  arrayed  unto  the  inarch  and  the  victory.    Consider,  therefore — 

That  it  would  appear,  as  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  increase  in  numbers, 
that  none  had  died  since  the  exodus,  save  through  disobedience  and  idolatry.  Even 
80,  none  can  perish  or  be  lost  from  the  vast  army  which  has  come  through  the  Red 
Sea  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  save  through  their  own  disobedience,  through  departing 
in  their  heart  from  the  living  God,  and  making  them  other  sods.  The  armies  of  Qod 
do  not  and  cannot  decrease  by  death,  by  violence,  or  accident :  such  things  have  no 
dominion  over  them ;  only  sin  can  separate  from  the  society  of  the  elect,  from  the 
communion  of  saints. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  44 — 46. — The  txoo  numheringa  in  the  toUdemess.  The  Bible  abounds  in 
statistics.  The  historical  books,  in  particular,  bristle  with  genealogies  and  census- 
tables.  '^Numbers*'  gets  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  it  contains  tlje 
tabulated  results  of  two  distinct  numberings.    The  statistical  chapters  are  commonly 

gassed  over  in  the  consecutive  reading  of  the  Scripture,  in  the  family,  and  in  the 
hurch.  The  wine  of  the  kingdom  does  not  flow  from  them  freely ;  all  the  rather 
ought  care  to  be  taken  to  read  and  expound  them  occasionally.  AH  Scripture  is 
profitable;  and  the  statistical  chapters,  hard  and  barren  as  they  look,  are  no 
exception. 
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I.  For  one  thing,  these  chapters  serve  admirably  to  anchor  the  religion  of  the 
Bible  on  the  firm  ground  of  history.-  The  Lord  Jesus  was  not  a  mythical 
character,  not  a  mere  play  of  glorious  colour  on  a  bank  of  unsubstantial  vapour.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  daughter  of  David's  house.  His  genealogy  is  extant ;  and  a  long 
chain  of  family  registers,  imbedded  in  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
afEord  the  means  of  veriiying  it.  The  sacred  writers  are  never,  afraid  to  descend 
from  the  region  of  moral  and  religious  disauisition  into  the  region  of  exact  numbers, 
which  can  1^  sifted  and  weighed  in  the  light  of  our  modem  statistical  science.  The 
importance  of  all  this  can  hardly  be  exaggerated,  especially  for  an  age  like  the  present, 
which  so  contidently  calls  in  question  the  historical  verity  of  the  Scriptures.  To  come 
to  these  census  chapters  in  Numbers.  The  critics  laugh  at  the  idea  that  a  nation  of 
two  millions  and  more  were  led  out  of  Egypt  by  Moses  and  sojourned  in  the  wilder- 
ness for  forty  years.  Objections  formidable  enough  are  brought  forward  ;  but  the 
objectors  have  to  face  the  fact  that  the  history,  besides  giving  the  round  numbers, 
explain  how  they  were  made  up.  What  is  more ;  the  details  are  found,  on  examination 
by  men  expert  in  statistics,  to  have  such  an  air  of  reality  that  the  ablest  commentator 
(Knobel)  of  the  Critical  School,  can  think  of  no  more  feasible  explanation  than  to 
suggest  that  some  Levite  must  have  laid  his  hands  on  the  report  of  some  real  census, 
taken  in  a  later  age,  and  inserted  it  here  in  the  Pentateuch.  How  writings  so  dis- 
honestly compiled  should  have  reached  the  high  moral  elevation  of  the  Pentateuch, 
the  critic  has  omitted  to  explain.  He  is  certainly  right  in  taking  the  chapters  in 
Numbers  for  veritable  census-tables. 

II.  Nor  is  it  only  in  this  general  view  op  them  that  these  btatistical 
CHAPTERS  ARE  INSTRUCTIVE.  The  facts  recorded  (like  all  the  authentic  facts  of 
God's  providential  government  of  men)  are  very  suggestive.  1.  Observe  how 
unequally  the  several  tribes  have  mtUtiplied.  Compare  Judah  and  his  74,600  with 
Benjamin  and  his  35^400.  All  family  histories  and  national  histories  are  full  of 
similar  inequalities.  There  are  great  nations  (France,  Spain)  in  which  the  population 
is  stationary  or  receding ;  others,  similarly  situated,  in  which  there  is  steady  mcrease 
(Germany,  Russia).  In  the  course  of  two  or  three  centuries,  facts  like  these  must 
powerfully  affect  the  history  of  the  world.  What  hopes  witii  regard  to  the  future 
are  excited  by  observing  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  the  Protestant  nations  that  are  multiply- 
ing, and  replenishing  the  earth,  and  subduing  it  I  2.  How  the  blessing  delivered  by 
Jacob  bears  fruit  after  he  has  gone  ;  in  Gen.  xlix.  two  sons— Judah  and  Joseph— are 
honoured  above  the  rest  (a)  To  Judah  is  assigned  the  primacy  of  honour  and  power 
forfeited  by  Reuben,  the  firstborn  (vers.  8—12),  How  the  fulfilment  of  this  comes 
to  Ught  in  the  census  at  Sinai  I  His  tribe  outnumbers  all  tiie  others  save  one ;  his  tents 
occupy  the  place  of  honour  in  the  canm,  being  pitched  towards  the  rising  of  the  sun  ; 
his  standard  Tthe  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah)  leads  the  van  in  the  march ;  in  the 
captain  of  his  nost,  Nahshon,  the  son  of  Amminadab,  we  recognise  the  ancestor  of  our 
Lord.  (6)  Joseph,  the  best-beloved  of  the  twelve,  was  to  be  a  fruitful  vine,  a  fruitful 
bough  by  a  weft,  whose  branches  run  over  the  wall.  His  two  sons  were  to  become 
each  a  several  tribe,  "  as  Reuben  and  Simeon  they  shall  be  mine ' '  (Gen.  xlviii.  5,  6  ; 
xlix.  22—26).  This  also  is  exactly  accomplished ;  not  only  are  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
reckoned  as  two  tribes,  but  each  takes  rank  with  the  other  tribes  in  respect  both  to 
honour  and  numbers.  Contemplating  these  facts  in  the  light  of  Jacob's  blessing,  we 
can  perceive  a  moral  purpose  in  them  ;  Joseph  and  Judah  were  the  two  who  excelled 
in  godliness  and  magnanimity.  The  faithful  God  keepeth  covenant  to  a  thousand 
generations  (comp.  Ps.  ciiL  17).  3.  How  a  family,  which  at  one  time  promised  well, 
may  catch  a  blight  and  fade  awav.  Mark  the  story  of  Simeon ;  at  Sinai  he  was  one  of 
tiie  most  populous  of  the  tribes ;  thirty-eight  years  later  he  is  much  the  smallest.  From 
nearly  60,000  he  has  shrivelled  into  about  22,000  (comp.  I  Chron.  iv.  27).  This  down- 
ward course  went  on  after  the  conquest  Simeon's  allotted  inheritance  was  next  to 
that  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  ;  and  ere  many  generations  passed  he  seems  to  have  been 
absorbed  by  his  more  energetic  and  prosperous  brother.  The  statistics  of  the  Bible, 
being  the  digested  statement  of  facts  m  the  Divine  government  of  families  and  nations, 
are  mines  where  those  who  choose  to  dig  find  much  silver.  "  The  works  of  the  Lord 
are  great,  sought  out  of  all  them  that  have  pleasure  therein."— B. 
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EXPOSITION. 


The  Levites  (vers.  47—54).  Ver.  47.— 
Kot  numbered  among  them.  They  were 
numbered  (ch.  iu.  £19),  bat  not  among  the 
rest ;  their  census  was  taken.separatel7,  and 
on  a  different  basis. 

Ver.  48.— Had  spoken.  Rather,  "snake," 
and  so  Septuagint.  This  was  the  tormal 
command  to  separate,  although  it  had  been 
anticipated  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
Levites  had  been  marked  out  from  the  others 

(1)  as  the  tribesmen  of  Moses  *and  Aaron, 

(2)  as  the  champions  of  Jehovah  in  the  mat- 
ter  of  tho  golden  calf  (Ezod.  zxziL  26,  aq.) ; 
the^  had  been  already  employed,  or  at  least 
designated,  for  relimous  services ;  and  the 
peculiarity  of  their  future  position  in  Israel 
had  been  recognised  in  the  I)ivine  legislation 
(Levit.  xzv.  82,  sq)^  and  in  their  not  being 
called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  capitation 
for  the  sanctuary.  In  a  word,  this  oroinance, 
like  so  many  others,  did  little  more  than  give 
a  formal  and  direct  sanction  to  a  state  of 
things  which  had  already  come  into  play, 
part^  through  natural  causes,  partly  through 
providential  directions. 

Ver.  51.— The  stranger.  The  word  ap- 
pears to  mean  here  any  unauthorised  person 
(see  ch.  xvL  40).  This  is  the  first  intimation 
given  of  the  extreme  and  awful  sanctity  of 
the  tabernacle,  as  the  tent  of  the  Divine 
Presence.    It  is,  however,  quite  of  a  piece 


with  the  anxious  warnings  against  intrusion 
upon  the  holy  mount  at  the  time  of  the 
giving  of  the  law  (Exod.  xix.  21,  aq,).  The 
great  necessity  for  Israel  was  that  he  should 
understand  and  believe  that  the  Lord  before 
whom  he  had  trembled  at  Sinai  was  really 
in  the  midst  of  him  in  all  his  travail  and  his 
danger.  This  could  only  be  impressed  u^n 
his  dull  mind  and  hard  heart  by  surrounding 
the  presence  chamber  of  Jehovah  with  awful 
sanctities  and  terrors.  At  a  subsequent 
period,  when  'the  religious  reverence  here 
thrown  around  the  tabernacle  had  been 
transferred  to,  or  rather  concentrated  upon, 
the  ark  alone,  Uzzah  was  actually  smitten 
for  breakmg  this  law  (1  Chron.  ziiL  10). 
The  tumult  raised  against  St.  Paul  (Acts 
xxi.  27,  sq.)  was  justified  by  a  supposed 
violation  of  the  same. 

Ver.  53.— That  there  he  no  wrath  n^n 
the  congregation — that  no  man,  not  being 
a  Levite,  intrude  himself  through  ignorance 
or  presumption  upon  the  sacredness  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  so  oring  death  upon  himself, 
and  displeasure  upon  the  people.  The  Le* 
▼ites  shall  keep  the  eharge  of  the  taber- 
nacle. Out  of  this  command  ^w  the  Levit- 
leal  guard  of  the  temple,  which  afterwards 
nlay^  a  considerable  part  in  the  history  of 
Israel  (2  Kings  xi). 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  47—64. — The  servants  of  God.  We  have  here,  spiritually,  tlie  multitude  o£ 
those  who  are  specially  devoted  to  the  service  and  ministry  of  God,  whoever  they 
may  be,  and  whatever  their  labour  for  the  body  of  Christ :  that  these  have  their  own 
duties  and  charges,  and  therewith  their  own  immunities  and  liberties.  Or  we  may 
take  it  rather  of  all  the  people  of  God,  so  far  as  they  rise  to  the  higher  religious 
life,  dying  unto  the  world,  and  living  unto  Christ.    Consider,  therefore— 

I.  THAT  THE  LeVITES  WERE  NOT  NUMBERED  WITH 'THE   REST,  FOR  THE  ORDINARY 

1»URP0SE8  OF  THE  LIFE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS.  Those  that  are  devoted  to  the  service 
of  God,  or  addicted  to  the  ministry  of  the  saints,  are  to  be  mixed  up  as  little  as 
possible  in  the  entanglements  of  business,  of  politics,  of  society,  and  of  all  tiie  transi- 
toiT  things  which  make  up  the  life  of  the  world. 

II.  That  they  were  not  numbered  among  the  other  tribes,  not  in  order  that  they 
might  be  idle,  or  have  less  to  do,  but  that  they  might  the  better  do  their  own 
WORK  which  the  Lord  assigned  them.  Even  so,  no  one  is  marked  off,  or  set  apart, 
that  he  may  live  on  others,  or  look  down  on  others,  or  enjoy  more  ease  or  more  con- 
sideration th&n  others ;  but  only  that  he  may  be  the  more  free  to  do  the  work  whidi 
the  Lord  hath  appointed  him. 

III.  That  the  sum  of  their  labour  and  charge  was  to  attend  upon  the 
TABERNACLE — to  be  io  Waiting  upon  the  Divine  presence  in  the  midst  of  Israel.  So 
they  who  would  give  themselves  to  the  work  of  Christ  must  set  this  before  them 
as  the  great  object  of  it  all :  that  he  be  glorified,  and  his  spiritual  presence  be 
cherished  in  the  midst  of  his  people.  As  in  one  sense,  the  true  way  to  serve  God  is 
to  serve  his  people,  so  in  another  the  true  way  to  serve  the  people  is  to  help  them  to 
serve  God.    Nor  is  their  work  of  least  real  value,  who,  havmg  none  opportunity  of 
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benefiting  their  fellows  directly,  do  yet  assist  by  their  practice  and  example  to  keep 
alive  reverence  and  devotion  amidst  a  careless  world. 

IV.  That  the  encamping  op  the  Levites  was  to  be  close  bound  about  the 
TABERNACLE.  So  those  that  are  especially  called  to  the  service  of  God  must  have 
their  dwelling  very  near  him :  they  can  only  do  more  for  him,  on  condition. of  living 
nearer  to  him.  It  is  their  one  real  privilege — if  they  know  it — that,  having  their 
duties  about  holy  things,  and  being  free  from  many  distractions  common  to  others, 
they  have  opportunity  of  keeping  closer  to  the  holy  one. 

V.  That  no  "  stranger  "  might  come  nigh  unto  the  tabernacle  on  bain  op 
DEATH.  So  can  no  profane  person  intrude  upon  Divine  things  except  at  deadly 
spiritual  peril.  That  nearness  to  God  which  is  life  to  the  humble  and  meek  is 
death  to  tne  presumptuous  soul ;  that  familiarity  with  holy  things  which  is  a  source 
of  growth  in  grace  to  the  holy  is  hardening  and  destruction  to  the  unholy.  No 
'^  stranger"  to  the  atoning  love  can  venture  upon  the  presence  of  the  All-holy  and 
live :  every  one  that  knows  not  God,  and  has  not  his  love  abiding  in  him,  is  a 
*'  stranger    in  this  sense. 

VI.  That  vert  much  op  the  Levites'  work  was  laborious,  tiresome,  or 

TRIVIAL,  YET  IT  WAS  ALL  UNDER    THE  SAME    AWFUL    SANCTIONS,   and    invested  with 

the  same  holy  character.  So,  if  any  will  be  really  devoted  to  the  work  of  Christ,  he 
must  do  that  which  falls  to  his  lot,  however  humble  outwardly,  or  apparently 
nnspiritual ;  for  the  work  is  all  one,  and  all  of  one,  if  dnly  it  be  done /or  that  one. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  47 — 64. — The  appotntmetU  of  the  Levites  to  he  the  sacred  tribe.  This  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  passages  in  which  the  law  regarding  the  Levites  is  delivered.  These 
all  occur  in  Numbers,  excepting  a  very  few  which  are  found  in  Deuteronomy ;  and 
they  must  be  read  together  if  you  would  get  a  connected  and  complete  view  of  the 
statutes  relating  to  the  sacred  tribe.  Read  together,  the  several  texts  will  be  found  to 
dovetail  one  into  another.  The  first  is  quite  general,  merely  intimating  that  the  Levites 
were  to  be  numbered  and  marshalled  as  a  host  by  themselves,  being  wholly  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  The  second,  entitled  "The  generations"  of  the 
Levites,  their  Family  Book,  gives  particulars  regarding  their  divisions  and  several 
offices  (chs.  iii.,  iv.).  The  third  describes  how  they  were  set  apart  to  office  by  a 
bolemn  purification  (ch.  viii.  5).  Subsequent  passages  contain  (fourthly)  the  traffic 
story  ox  Korah  and  his  company  (ch.  xvi.),  and  (fifthly)  the  provision  made  for 
the  Levites'  honourable  maintenance  (chs.  xviii.,  xxxv.).  One  who  reads  this  series 
of  passages  with  care  will  make  a  discovery  of  some  value  regarding  the  structure 
of  these  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  Because  the  several  laws  relating  to  ouq  subject 
are  not  set  down  in  one  place,  as  they  would  be  in  our  books,  and  are  not  arranged 
according  to  our  ideas  of  order,  it  is  confidently  affirmed  that  they  are  set  down  with- 
out any  order,  and  indeed  that  the  Mosaic  law  is  a  somewhat  random  collection  of 
documents  diverse  in  date  and  character.  This  is  certainly  an  error.  The  beautiful 
order  discoverable  in  the  ordinances  regarding  the  Levites  will  be  found  to  prevail 
in  the  ordinances — scattered  as  they  may  seem — on  many  other  subjects. 

L  This,  being  the  earliest  notice  of  the  Levites  as  a  separate  and  sacred  tribe, 
invites  us  to  review  the  story  of  theib  calling.  The  first  step  was  taken  when 
the  Lord,  ordaininfi^  in  Israel  a  hereditary  i>riesthood,  nominated  "Aaron  the  Levite  " 
and  his  sons.  Still,  though  Aaron  the  Levite  was  called,  nothing  was  said  regarding 
the  rest  of  the  tribe.  But  it  was  plain  that  one  man  and  his  two  sons  (the  whole 
number  of  the  Aaronites  after  the  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihu)  could  not  execute  the 
priests*  office  for  a  great  nation.  Helpers  they  must  have.  Who  more  fit  than  their 
Drethren  of  their  own  tribe  ?  They  were  much  the  smallest  of  the  tribes,  so  thnt 
their  maintenance  would  not  be  too  burdensome ;  and  they  had  already  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  zeal  for  the  Lord  to  such  a  degree  as  amounted  to  a  virtual  con- 
secration to  his  service  (see  Exod.  xxxii.  29).  Accordingly,  when  the  order  was 
given  to  number  and  marshall  the  congregation,  an  exception  was  made  in  relation 
to  the  Levites.  They  were  numbered  by  themselves,  as  a  separated  and  sacred 
tribe.    Becdl  the  fact  just  noticed,  that  the  Levites  were  fitted  for  their  office  before 
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they  were  called  to  it.  Their  fitness  was  made  manifest  before  a  word  was  spoken 
regarding  the  honourable  office  in  which  it  was  to  be  exercised.  The  whole  history  of 
the  Church  is  full  of  similar  facts.  When  some  great  exigency  arises  calling  for  the 
services  of  men  possessing  special  qualities  of  character  or  attainment,  it  is  generally 
found  that  the  Head  of  the  Church  has  anticipated  the  occasion  by  raising  up  the 
men  required.    See  for  an  illustrious  example,  Qal.  i.  15,  16. 

II.  The  work  appointed  to  the  Lbvites.  It  was  <'  to  keep  the  charge  of  the 
tabernacle  "  (ver.  63).  They  carried  it ;  guarded  it ;  did  all  ^e  work  of  it  except 
offering  sacrifice,  burning  incense,  and  blessing  the  people.  In  a  word,  they,  under 
tlie  hand  and  oversight  of  the  priests,  attended  to  the  "  outward  business  of  the 
house  of  God  "  (Neh.  xi.  16).  One  cannot  read  this  aceount  of  the  Levites*  work 
without  being  touchf'd  with  a  sense  of  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  Church  and 
its  8er\ices  over  the  tabernacle  and  the  Levitical  ministrations.  To  thoughtful  and 
spirituaUy-minded  men  the  Levitical  ministrations  must  have  been  an  mtolerable 
burden.  Barnabas  the  Levite  would,  without  doubt,  say  Amen  when  he  heard  Peter*8 
description  of  them  as  "  a  yoke  which  neither  we  nor  our  fathers  were  able  to  bear  " 
(Acts  XV.  10).  It  is  right  to  remember  that,  as  time  passed,  the  yoke  was  much 
mitigated.  If  the  Pentateuch  gives  no  express  commandment  to  the  Levites  except 
about  the  external  business  of  the  tabernacle,  that  simpler  confirms  the  antiquity  of 
the  Pentateuch.  By  Kine  David  they  were  invited  to  nigher  service  as  sitters  and 
even  as  pscUmuis.  Jehoshaphat  employed  them  largely  as  public  teachers  oi  the  law 
throughout  the  cities  of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xvii.  8, 9).  Moreover,  the  Levitical  services 
as  prescribed  by  Moses,  although  burdensome  and  unprofitable  when  compared  with 
those  of  the  New  Testament  Church,  had  a  great  purpose  to  serve  both  in  prefigur- 
ing the  truth  to  be  afterwards  revealed,  and  as  an  educational  institute  by  which 
the  people  of  God  were  prepared  for  the  better  time.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  a 
charge  to  keep  in  connection  with  Christ's  Church,  in  any  capacity,  however  humble. 
Better  be  a  Levite  to  keep  the  door  of  the  house  of  God  than  live  without  God  in  a 
palace. — B. 

Vers.  46—60, — "  JDifereTices  of  administrattona^^  in  the  service  of  God,  The 
difiEerent  departments  of  service  appointed  to  the  host  of  Israel  and  to  the  Levites 
remind  us  of  similar  diversities  m  national  and  Church  life  at  present    L  The 

SERVICE  OF  THE  SWORD.      II.   ThE  SUPERIOR  SERVICE  OF  THE  SANCTUARY. 

I.  1.  The  apparent  strergth  of  the  Israelites  was  according  to  the  number  of  its 
soldiers.  So  with  a  nation  and  its  bread-winners,  or  with  a  Church  and  its  active 
workers.  The  *' mixed  multitude"  ^representing  hangers-on,  idlers,  grumblers; 
ch.  xi.  4),  not  reckoned  or  "mustered  :  only  true  Israelites  can  be  relied  on.  2. 
Their  aggregation  by  tribes  illustrates  the  value  of  natural  affinities  in  Christian  work 
Tvers.  18,  20,  22,  &c.).  This  truth  may  be  applied — (1)  To  Christian  nationalities, 
whether  of  a  European  or  Asiatic  type :  e.  g.  Chinese  Churches  should  not  be  cast  in 
English  moulds.  (2)  To  Christian  denominations,  which  may  work  best  as  separate, 
yet  allied  denominations,  each  having  its  own  methods  and  rallying  round  the 
standard  of  some  special  truth.  We  are  reminded  also  of — 3.  The  value  of  noble 
Church  traditions.  "  The  house  of  their  fathers  "  had  a  special  honour  in  the  eyes  of 
every  patriotic  Israelite.  So  with  British  Christians:  e-  g.  attachment  of  Episcopalians 
to  the  Church  of  the  Protestant  martyrs,  and  of  other  Christians  to  the  Churches 
of  Puritan,  Covenanting,  Nonconforming,  or  Methodist  ancestors  (Ps.  xxii.  4,  6 ; 
xxxiv.  4). 

II.  The  Levites  were  not  mustered  as  soldiers,  but  were  active  in  another  depart- 
ment of  service.  The  ark  and  its  ministries  were  symbols  of  the  source  of  the 
nation's  strength.  Their  valuable  services  are  described  as  a  **  warfare  "  (ch.  iv.  23, 
marg.).  Just  as  in  a  nation,  it  is  not  the  hand-workers  only  that  are  a  source  of  strength 
and  wealth,  but  thinkers,  writers,  lecturers,  preachers  also,  so  in  a  Church  the  least 
prominent  may  not  be  the  least  useful  (Cf.  1  Cor.  xii.  12 — 28).  The  Levites  pitched 
nearest  the  tabernacle  (vers.  62,  63).  "  that  there  be  no  wrath,"  &c.  Simeons  and 
Annas  in  the  temple,  invalids  "dwelhng  in  the  secret  place  of  l^e  Most  High,"  may 
not  be ''  numbered  "  among  the  workers  of  the  Church,  but  may  have  power  with  God 
and  prevail  as  intercessors  for  their  brethren. — P. 
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Ver.  62. — Our  position  in  the  Church*  "  And  the  children  of  Israel  shall  pitch  their 
tents,  every  man  by  his  own  camp,  and  every  man  by  his  own  standard,  Uiroughout 
their  hosts." 

I.  Unitt  without  uniforhity.  Reading  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  we  are  made 
to  feel  they  were  assuredly  one  nation,  and  yet  just  as  assuredly  twelve  tribes. 
Everything  was  done  to  keep  each  tribe  separate  and  yet  all  the  tribes  together.  So, 
ever  and  anon,  some  new  regulation  came  out  to  manifest  afresh  the  unity,  yet 
diversity,  of  Israel.  Every  man  traced  his  genealogy  back  to  a  son  of  Jacob,  and  this 
itself  showed  him  to  be  of  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Jacob  had  a  blessing  for  each  of 
his  children  separately,  a  blessing  meant  to  rest  upon  each  tribe  down  through  all  its 
increase  and  vicissitudes.  So  here  each  tribe  was  numbered  as  well  as  the  sum  of 
the  congregation.  Each  tribe  had  its  place  in  resting  and  in  marching;  whether 
honourable  or  not  was  scarcely  the  question,  seeing  it  was  by  express  appointment 
of  Jehovah.  And  as  L£  to  emphasise  this  separation,  it  was  provided  for  in  Canaan 
as  well  as  in  the  wilderness. 

IL  The  typical  significance  of  this  with  respect  to  the  Church.  There  are 
diversities  in  the  Church,  There  is  one  Saviour  and  one  gospel ;  but  there  were 
twelve  apostles,  each  directly  chosen  of  the  Saviour.  Consider  the  epistles:  the 
individuality  of  the  writers  is  as  clear  as  their  inspiration.  So  there  is  one  Church, 
but  many  sects ;  and  one  might  almost  say  God  has  ordered  there  should  be  many 
sects.  Tliere  is  probably  no  sect  in  evangehcal  Christendom  but  what,  if  it  were 
possible  to  interrogate  its  founders,  they  would  say.  "  We  could  do  no  other."  God 
has  honoured  all  the  sects  in  turn.  Princes  in  Israel  and  captains  in  the  war  against 
sin  have  sprung  from  all  of  them.  We  see  in  part  and  we  prophesy  in  part ;  and  we 
do  not  all  see  the  same  parts,  and  thus  our  prophecies  differ.  Must  be  laithf  ul,  each 
of  us,  to  what  we  see  of  truth,  keeping  clear  of  all  that  is  censorious  with  respect  to 
those  who,  thoujp^h  they  differ,  are  still  our  brethren.  Diversity  must  belong  to  the 
imperfections  of  mankind.  Imperfections  in  the  regenerate  even  more  manifest  than 
in  the  unregenerate.  In  all  the  diversity  there  is  unitt/.  Tribe  does  not  infringe  on 
tribe ;  each  man  has  his  own  camp,  his  own  standard.  But  with  all  these  separating 
regulations,  there  was  a  central  power  to  imite.  The  tribes  lay  eastward,  southward, 
westward,  northward ;  but  eastward,  &c.  of  what  ?  The  tabernacle.  Immediately  around 
it  were  Aaron  and  the  Levites  in  special  charge,  but  the  whole  of  Israel  was  also  around 
it.  So  in  all  our  diversities  we  are  related  to  Chrbt.  We  cannot  separate  from  one 
another  as  long  as  each  is  true  to  him.  In  all  our  divisions,  even  in  our  sometimes 
acrimonious  disputings,  it  remains  true — one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism.  A  family 
none  the  less  a  family  though  there  be  many  differences  among  its  members.  The 
spirit  of  Christ  is  one  that  first  of  all  produces  li/e^  and  then  leads  us  into  all  the 
truth.  As  all  the  tribes  compose  one  nation,  so  all  the  sects  one  Church.  We  have 
all  one  God  and  Father,  and  the  features  of  our  celestial  parentage  will  be  revealed 
in  each,  however  much  there  may  be  for  a  time  to  obscure.  This  diversity  as  well 
as  unity  may  extend  to  the  heavenly  state.  It  may  belong  to  heaven  as  well  as  earth. 
Diversity  may  belong  to  the  perfection  of  the  believer  as  well  as  his  imperfection. 
The  highest  perfection  may  be  that  of  haimony.  This  diversity  is  significantly 
hinted  at  in  Rev.  vii.,  where  twelve  thousand  are  sealed  from  each  tribe.  The  twelve 
foundations  in  the  New  Jerusalem  had  each  of  them  its  own  order  of  precious  stones. 
Qierish  both  variety  and  unity  as  essential  elements  in  the  kingdom  of  God. — ^Y, 

Ver.  54. — Remarkable  obedience.  "And  the  children  of  Israel  did  according  to  all 
that  the  Lord  commanded  Moses,  so  did  they."  We  have  here  a  reinarkable  obedience — 
very  remarkable,  as  being  found  in  a  book  marked  with  records  of  murmuring, 
disobedience,  and  rebellion.     Whence  the  possibility  of  such  a  statement  here  ? 

I.  The  obedience  was  in  an  outward  thing.  If  inward  disposition  had  been 
demanded  as  well  as  outward  action,  we  should  hardly  have  heard  such  complete 
obedience  spoken  of.  It  is  easier  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome  or  Jerusalem  than 
to  live  for  one  hour  in  complete  surrender  to  God. 

II.  The  obedience  was  made  as  easy  as  possible.  Jehovah  told  them  not  only 
the  thing  to  be  done,  but  the  way  in  which  to  do  it.  Besides,  something  of  the  same 
kind  had  been  done  a  little  while  before. 
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III.  ThBBB  WERB  OBBTAIN  ENDS  TO  BE  ATTAINED  WHICH  HADE  THE  WORK  ATTRACTIVE. 

A  certain  carnal  satisfaction  in  counting  up  the  full  warlike  strength  of  the  nation ; 
also  a  sense  of  rivalry  between  tribe  and  tribe  to  see  which  was  most  numerous. 
Some  commands  of  God,  so  far  as  the  Utter  is  concerned^  may  jump  with  our  own 
inclination.  It  is  further  to  be  noticed  that  this  remarkable  obeoience  did  not  prevent 
an  early  and  extensive  disobedience  in  other  ways.  A  command  to  number  the  people 
was  not  a  sufficient  test  of  obedience.  Recollect  one  who  said  to  Christ  with  respect 
to  the  commandments,  "  All  these  have  I  kept  from  my  youth."  He  little  knew  a 
searching  test  was  close  at  hand.  It  is  j^ossible  to  renaer  outward  service,  and  that 
in  many  ways,  and  for  a  long  time,  with  an  unchanged  heart.  The  spirit  that 
underlies  every  ordinance  of  God  may  be  repugnant  to  our  natural  disposition  (Matt 
vii.  21 — ^23).  The  practical  warning  is,  that  we  should  labour  to  make  the  outward 
things  the  fruit  and  manifestation  of  the  inward.  "These  things  ought  ye  to  have 
done,*' — the  numbering,  Ac, — "and  not  left  the  other  undone" — ^the  loving  of  tlie 
Lord  with  all  the  heart  and  soul  and  might. — T. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  enoampino  of  the  tribes  (ch.  iL). 
Ver.  1.— The  Lord  spake  unto  Xqses  and 
unto  Aaron.  Probably  when  they  had 
finished  the  census,  and  brought  the  results 
into  the  tabernacle. 

Ver.  2. — Shall  pitch  by  his  own  standard. 
We  are  not  told  how  they  had  pitched  hither- 
to ;  the  tribal  and  family  order  now  enforced 
was  the  natural  order,  but  in  the  absence  of 
precise  directions  would  sometimes  be  de- 
parted from.  With  the  ensign.  Rather, 
'*  ensigns  "  {othoth  in  the  plural).  Each  tribe, 
it  would  seem  (see  ver.  81),  had  its  standard 
(degeJ)^  and  each  familv  in  the  tribe  its 
ensign  (oik).  Far  oft  Rather,  "over 
against,"  i.  e,  facing  the  tabernacle,  with  a 
certain  space  (perhaps  2000  cubits,  Josh.  iii. 
4)  between. 

Ver.  S.^hi  the  east  The  van,  the  nost 
of  honour.  The  general  direction  indeed  of 
their  march  was  northwards,  not  eastwards ; 
but  nothinff  can  obliterate  the  natural  pre- 
eminence given  to  the  east  by  the  sunrise, 
the  scattering  of  liffht  upon  the  earth,  the 
daily  symbol  of  the  day-spring  from  on  high. 
The  standurd  of  the  camp  of  Jndah.  Ju&i 
led  the  way  not  because  he  was  the  greatest 
in  number,  for  the  order  of  the  tribes  was 
not  determined  by  this  consideration,  but 
because  of  his  place  in  prophecy,  and  as  the 
ancestor  of  the  Messiah  (Gen.  xlix.  10). 
According  to  Aben  Ezra  and  other  Jewidi 
expositors,  the  device  upon  the  standard  of 
Judah  was  a  young  lion,  and  this  agrees 
with  Rev.  v.  5.  The  same  authorities  assign 
to  Reuben  a  man,  to  Ephraim  an  ox  (cf. 
Deut  xxxiii.  17),  to  Dan  an  eagle.  If  it 
were  so,  we  should  find  in  these  bttnnei's  the 
origin  of  the  forms  of  the  living  creatures 
in  the  visions  of  Ezekiel  and  St.  John  (Ezek. 
i.  26 ;  X.  1 ;  Rev.  iv.  4—6),  unless,  indeed, 
the  devices  on  the  standards  were  them- 
selves taken  from  the  symbolic  forms  of  the 


cherubim  in  the  tabernacle,  and  these  in 
their  turn  borrowed  from  the  religious  art  of 
Egypt  But  the  tradition  of  the  Jews  is  too 
fluctuating  to  carry  any  weight  The  Targum 
of  Palestine  assigns  to  Judan  the  lion,  but  to 
Reuben  a  sta^,  to  Ephraim  a  young  man,  and 
to  Dan  a  basilisk  serpent 

Ver.  5.— -Kezt  unto  him.  Whether  the 
leading  tribe  occupied  the  centre  or  one  ex- 
treme of  its  own  side  of  the  encampment  is 
a  matter  of  mere  speculation. 

Ver.  9.— These  shall  first  sot  forth.  No 
order  to  set  forth  had  been  given,  but  the 
necessity  of  doinff  so  was  understood,  and 
is  here  anticipated,  as  in  ch.  i.  51. 

Ver.  14. — Benel.  Probably  an  error  of 
transcription  for  Deuel,  which  actually  ap- 

Crs  here  in  many  MSS.  The  Septuagint, 
rever,  has  Raguel  (see  ch.  L  14 ;  vii. 
42,  &c.).  The  error  is  utterly  unimportant,, 
except  as  proving  the  possibifity  of  errors  in 
the  sacred  text. 

Ver.  17.— Then  the  tabemaole  .  .  shall 
set  forward.  Thus  it  was  provided  that, 
whether  at  rest  or  on  the  march,  the  Divine 
habitation  should  be  exactly  in  the  midst  of 
IsraeL 

Ver.  24. —All  that  were  numbered  of  the 
eamp  of  Ephraim.  All  the  descendants  of 
Racnel,  forming  at  this  time  the  smallest  of 
the  four  divisions,  although  destined  to  be- 
come very  numerous.  Their  association  in 
the  camp  was  continued  in  the  promised 
land,  for  the  greater  part  of  their  territory 
was  coterminous.  Subse(^uently,  however, 
the  ^reat  division  of  the  kmgdom  separated 
Bemamin  for  ever  from  his  brethren.  In 
the  third  rank.  Immediatelv  behind  the 
tabernacle.  This  position  is  clearly  alluded 
to  in  Ps.  Ixxx.  1,  2. 

Ver.  25.— The  standard  of  .  .  Dan.  In 
the  light  of  its  subsequent  history,  it  is  re* 
markable  that  this  tribe  should  at  this  time 
have  been  so  prominent  and  so  honoured. 
Dan  is,  so  to  speak,  the  Judas  among  tiie 
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twelre.  In  history  lie  ends  by  melting  away 
into  the  heathen  among  whom  he  intruded 
himself.  In  the  sacred  writings  he  ends  by 
being  omitted  altogether;  he  has  no  part  in 
the  new  Jerusalem — ^perhaps  on  account  of 
the  idola^  connect^  with  his  name  (see 
Jndfi^es  xviii ;  Rev.  vii.). 

^r.  34.— So  they  pitehed.  The  Targum 
of  Palestine  (which  embodies  the  traditional 
learning  of  the  Palestinian  Jews  of  the 
17th  century)  says  that  the  camp  covered  a 
space  of  twelve  square  miles.  Modem 
writers,  starting  from  some  measurements 
of  the  Roman  camps  given  by  Polybius, 
compute  the  necessary  space  at  three  or 
three  and  a  half  miles  square.  This  would 
require  the  strictest  discipline  and  economy 
of  space,  and  makes  no  provision  for  cattle ; 
but  supposing  that  the  women  and  children 
were  closely  packed,  it  might  suffice.  It  is, 
however,  evident  that  there  would  be  very 
few  places  in  the  wilderness,  if  anj,  where 
more  than  three  sauare  miles  of  fiemrly^  level 
ground  could  be  tound.    In  the  plains  of 


Moab  the  desired  room  might  perhapA  have 
been  found,  but  scarcely  anywhere  in  the 
wilderness  of  Paran.  We  must  conclude, 
therefore,  that  this  order  of  encampment  was 
an  ideal  order,  beautiful  indeed  by  reason  of 
its  faultless  refl;ularity  and  equality,  but  only 
to  be  attainea  in  practice  as  circumstances 
should  permit,  more  or  less.  Indeed,  that 
the  foursquare  symmetry  of  the  camp  had 
an  ideal  meaning  and  significance  more 
really,  because  more  permanently,  important 
than  its  actual  realisation  at  the  time,  is 
evident  from  its  recurrence  again  and  again 
in  the  Apocalyptic  writings  (see  Ezek.  idviiu 
20,  and  especially  Rev.  zxL  16).  It  is  iai« 
possible  to  nelp  seeing  that  the  description 
of  the  heavenly  Zion  is  that  of  a  city,  but  of 
a  city  modelled  upon  the  pattern  of  the 
camp  in  the  wilderness.  Here  is  one  of 
those  cases  in  which  the  spiritual  significance 
of  an  order  is  of  such  importance  that  it 
matters  comparatively  little  whether  it  could 
be  literally  carried  out  or  not. 


H0MILETIC8. 

Ch.  il  --The  camp  of  the  Saints*  We  have  Here,  spiritually,  the  Church  of  God  in 
its  order  and  its  beauty  and  its  balanced  proportion  of  parts ;  resting  inwardly  upon, 
and  ranged  outwardly  around,  the  abiding  presence  of  the  Almighty,  and  thus  pre- 
pared either  to  abide  in  harmony  and  safety,  or  to  set  forward  without  confusion  and 
without  fear.     Consider,  therefore,  on  a  broad  view  of  this  chapter — 

I.  That  the  one  and  only  centre  of  the  whole  camp,  of  all  its  symmetry  and 
all  its  order,  was  the  tabernacle  of  God.  About  this  were  arranged  in  the  inner 
lines  of  encampment  the  priests  and  Levites,  in  the  outer  lines  the  rest  of  Israel ;  the 
tent  of  the  Presence  was,  as  it  were,  the  jewel  of  priceless  worth,  of  which  the  camps 
of  Levi  formed  the  inner  case,  the  other  camps  the  outer  casket.  Even  so  the  whme 
Church  of  God,  in  its  broadest  extent,  is  centred  upon  and  drawn  up  about  the 
spiritual  presence  of  God  in  Christ,  according  to  that  which  is  written :  "  I  will  dwell 
in  them,  and  walk 'in  them.'*  Whether  for  rest  or  for  progress,  for  safety  or  success, 
all  depends  exclusively  upon,  all  can  be  measured  only  with  reference  to,  that  Presence 
in  the  midst  of  her.  She  is  herself,  in  the  truest  sense,  the  living  shrine,  the  spiritual 
casket,  which  encloses  and  enfolds  this  Divine  jewel  About  this  Presence — "  over 
against "  it,  full  in  view  of  it,  looking  straight  towards  it,  albeit  separated  yet  by  an 
uncrossed  interval — all  the  tribes  of  God  are  drawn  up,  all  of  them  near,  all  equally 
near,  save  that  those  are  nearest  who  are  specially  devoted  to  the  waiting  upon  that 
Presence. 

II.  That  as  the  glory  and  beauty  of  the  encampment  depended  as  to  its  internal 
symmetry  upon  the  presence  of  God  in  the  midst  of  it,  60  it  depended  as  to  its 

OUTWARD  perfection  UPON  THE  ORDERLY  ARRANGEMENT  AND  HARMONY  OF  ITS  PARTS. 

Every  tribe  and  every  family  had  its  place,  knew  its  place,  kept  its  place,  mutually 
supporting  and  supported  by  all  the  others.  Even  so  God  is  not  the  author  of  con- 
fusion, but  of  peace,  in  all  the  Churches  of  the  saints«  Conflicting  aims,  rivalries, 
counter-workings,  cannot  be  in  the  Divine  ideal.  Towards  them  that  are  without,  in 
the  face  of  the  difKculties  and  hostilities  of  the  Church's  earthly  pilgrimage,  an 
absolute  discipline,  a  perfect  oneness  of  puri>ose,  a  universal  walking  by  the  same 
rule  and  minding  the  same  thing,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus 
(John  xvii.  21,  22 ;  I  Cor.  i.  10;  Phil.  ii.  2;  iii.  16). 

IIL  That  this  perfect  order  and  discipline  was  not  attained  by  ignoring  or  effacing 
the  natural  diyisions  and  distinctions  of  the  people,  and  by  makmg  of  each  individual 
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an  isolated  unit  before  God ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  bt  recoonising  and  utilising 
HUMAN  DivisioNB.  *<  Every  man  shall  pitch  by  his  own  standard,  with  the  ensign  of 
their  father^ s  house."  Even  so  within  the  common  life  of  the  Church  of  Christ  there 
is  room  and  use  for  many  strong  and  lasting  divergencies  of  Christian  character  and 
cast  of  thought  due  to  national  or  social  or  educational  distinctions.  Variety  embraced 
in  unity  is  the  law  of  the  Spirit.  There  is  a  true  sense  in  which  all  Christian  truth 
and  virtue  are  the  proper  heritage  of  each  Christian  soul,  which  each  ought  to 
possess  ;  but  there  is  also  a  true  sense  in  which  the  Christian  virtues,  and  even  the 
complemental  truths  of  the  Christian  faith,  are  rather  distributed  among  the  various 
portions  of  the  Church  than  equally  spread  overall,  or  perfectly  combined  in  anyone. 
If  we  would  have  a  true  conception  of  the  full  beauty  and  power  of  Christianity,  we 
must  embrace  in  one  view  all  the  ages  of  faith,  we  must  have  respect  unto  east  and 
west  and  north  and  south  alike.  If  our  own  sympathies  are  chiefly  with  one  or  other, 
there  will  be  the  more  reason  to  give  heed  that  we  do  not  overlook  the  excellence 
most  remote  from  our  own.  Dan  and  Simeon,  whatever  might  be  said  or  feared  of 
them,  had  their  place  in  tlie  camp  of  God  as  well  as  Judah  and  Ephraim. 

Consider,  again,  on  a  closer  inspection  of  the  camp — 1.  That  it  lay  foursquare  in 
twelve  great  divisions,  with  the  tabernacle  in  the*  centre.    And  this  arrangement  is 
clearly  of  spiritual  import,  because  it  is  carefully  preserved  in  the  prophetic  visions 
of  Ezekiel  and  St.  John.    The  heavenly  city,  which  is  the  camp  of  the  saints,  lieth 
foursquare,  and  the  length  is  as  large  as  the  breadth  (Rev.  xx.  9 ;  xxi.  16).     And  this 
seems  to  denote  the  absolute  and  unbroken  equality,  and  the  equal  development  in 
every  direction,  of  tlie  heavenly  state,  wherein  it  contrasts  so  strongly  with  the  strange 
inequality  and  the  one-sided  character  of  all  earthly  good.    The  Church  should  lie 
foursquare  because  she  should  show  an  equal  front,  and  have  attained  a  like  extension 
in  eveinj  direction^  in  whatsoever  way  regarded.    And  notice  here  that  the  superior  per- 
fection of  the  gospel  is  shown  herein,  that  the  holy  city  not  only  lieth  as  a  perfect 
square,  but  standeth  as  a  perfect  cube, — **  the  length  and  the  breadth  and  the  hei^t  of  it 
are  equal "  (Rev.  xxi.  16), — an  impossibility  bordering  on  the  grotesque,  in  order  to  em- 
phasise the  entire  absence  of  anything  one-sided,  unequal,  or  imperfect.  Again,  the  holy 
city,  like  the  camp  of  Israel,  is  laid  out  with  careful  respect  unto  the  number  twelve, 
because  this  is  the  full  and  perfect  number  of  the  tribes,  and  intimates  that  the  Church 
is  of  all,  and  for  all,  who  can  in  any  wise  be  reckoned  as  the  people  of  God.    2.  That 
the  foursquare  arrangement  of  the  camp  was  ideal,  and  could  only  be  approximately 
realised  in  the  wilderness  through  the  evil  necessity  of  things :  the  camps  could  not 
be  pitched  across  rugged  mountains  or  precipitous  ravines,  such  as  constantly  lay  in 
their  way.    Even  so  the  ideal  picture  of  the  Church  drawn  in  the  New  Testament 
has  never  been  adequately  realised,  nor  perhaps  can  be,  amidst  the  confusions  and 
contradictions  of  time.     Her  harmony  and  symmetry  are  grievously  marred  for  want 
of  room,  and  through  the  impracticable  nature  of  men  and  circumstances.     Never- 
theless, the  Divine  ideal  lives  before  her  eyes  and  within  her  heart,  and  it  is  the 
unchanging  hope  of  every  faithful  soul  to  behold  it  realised,  sooner  or  later,  in  the 
good  providence  of  God.    In  the  mean  time,  when  outward  regularity  was  impossible, 
the  one  thing  for  each  tribe  to  do  was  to  pitch  as  near  to  the  tabernacle,  on  its  own 
side,  as  possible.    Even  so  the  practical  wisdom  and  duty  of  every  Church  is  to  abide 
as  near  to  God  as  it  can  according  to  the  truth  and  order  it  has  received ;  the  nearer 
to  God,  the  closer  to  one  another.    3,  That,  among  the  tribes,  Judah  held  the  van. 
and  his  standard  led  the  way,  on  which  was  borne  aloft  "  the  lion  of  the  tribe  or 
Judah.'*    Even  so  Christ — concerning  whom  **  it  is  evident  that  our  Lord  sprang  out 
of  Juda  "  (Heb.  vii.  14) — must  always  go  before  us  in  the  way,  and  all  the  hosts  of 
light  must  follow  after  him.     4.  That  Dan  at  this  time  was  very  larte  in  numbers, 
and  held  an  honourable  place,  and  was  a  standard-bearer ;  yet  afterwards  he  dwindled, 
and  left  the  place  given  him  by  Providence,  and  sought  another  for  himself,  and  fell 
into  idolatry,  and  was  struck  out  at  last  from  the  list  of  the  Israel  of  God.    Even  so 
it  happens  that  some  particular  Church  or  some  individual  at  one  time  shall  stand 
high,  and  be  a  leader,  and  hold  a  place  of  command,  yet  afterwards  shall  swerve 
from  the  right  way,  and  fall  into  some  idolatry,  and  be  cast  out  as  evil  at  the  last 
But  it  is  not  necessaty  to  seek  to  discover  wickedness  in  the  first  estate  because  it  is 
in  the  last ;  as  in  Dan  it  is  not  possible  to  find  any  cause  of  wrath  while  he  walked 
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with  Hie  others  in  the  wilderness ;  and  even  Judas  must  have«heen  sincere  at  first,  and 
was  not  discerned  from  the  other  eleven.  6.  That  at  this  time  the  children  of  Leah 
were  all  together,  and  that  this  union  was  apparently  made  sure  for  ever  by  their 
dwelling  side  by  side  in  Canaan.  Tet  when  the  great  division  came,  Ephraim  and 
Manasseh  went  one  way,  Benjamin  the  other.  Even  so  it  often  happens  that  those 
who  have  grown  up  together  as  brethren  in  the  common  enjoyment  of  spiritual 
blessings  and  practice  of  religious  duties,  are  thereafter  widely  separated  by  some 
great  sifting,  and  take  opposite  sides  on  some  fundamental  question. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORa 

Ch.  ii. — The  mttster  at  Sinai.  The  children  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  were  a 
divinely-framed  figure  or  parable  of  the  Church  of  Christ  Devout  readers  of  the 
story  of  the  long  march  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  have  always  been  haunted  with  such 
an  irrepressible  feeling  of  this  figurative  and  spiritual  intention,  that  traces  of  it  are 
apparent  in  the  familiar  speech  of  all  the  Christian  nations.  Christians  everywhere 
speak  of  redemption  from  bondage,  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  the  wilderness 
ji»umey,  the  heavenly  manna,  the  "  Rock  of  ages  cleft  for  me,"  the  land  of  promise, 
Pisgah  views  of  the  better  land,  the  dark  Jordan,  the  promised  inheritance.  The 
muster  at  Sinai  is  a  chapter  in  the  long  parable ;  a  chapter  as  replete  as  any  with  in« 
struction  regarding  the  Church  of  God. 

I.  The  Church  is  an  army.  The  enumeration  at  Sinai  was  not  an  ordinary  census. 
It  took  note  only  of  such  as  were  fit  to  bear  arms.  These  opening  chapters  of 
Numbers  are  a  muster-roll.  The  Church  in  this  world  is  the  Church  militant.  Christ 
is  a  Man  of  war  (Ps.  xlv.  3 — 6).  Every  true  follower  of  Christ  is  called  to  be  a 
soldier,  and  to  fight  a  good  fight.  There  is  no  place  in  Christ's  host  either  for  neutrals 
or  non-combatants  (Matt.  xii.  30). 

II.  The  Church  is  an  army  on  the  march.  1.  Not  settled  in  permanent  quarters. 
The  wilderness  was  not  a  place  to  build  cities  in  or  to  plant  vineyards.  As  little  is 
the  world  a  continuing  city  to  Christ's  saints.  Compare  "  this  tabernacle,"  2  Cor.  v.  1 ; 
2  Pet.  i.  14.  We  are  passing  travellers  here.  2.  Marching  to  an  appointed  place. 
In  some  sense  all  men — believers  and  unbelievers  alike — are  on  the  march.  Com- 
pare the  Anglo-Saxon  prince's  comparison  of  human  life  to  the  flight  of  the  bird 
out  of  the  dark  night,  through  the  lighted  hall,  and  out  by  the  opposite  door  into  the 
darkness  again.  God's  people  are  not  only  passers-by,  but  "  strangers  "  here,  who 
have  in  view  a  country  beyond.  Their  back  is  toward  Egypt,  their  face  toward 
Canaan,  and  they  are  on  the  move  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

**  We  nightly  pitch  our  moving  tent 
A  day's  march  nearer  home." 

III.  The  Church  is  an  army  with  banners.  Not  a  mob,  but  a  marshalled  host 
Observe  the  order  prescribed  in  this  chapter  for  the  encampment  and  for  the  march. 
This  idea  of  the  Church  has  often  been  abused  to  the  support  of  ecclesiastical  systems 
for  which  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  New  Testament.  The  sort  of  organised  unity 
proper  to  the  Hebrew  Church  cannot  be  transferred  to  the  Church  Catholic.  Still  the 
idea  is  true  and  valuable.  God  is  a  God  of  order,  and  not  of  confusion.  We  believe 
in  the  communion  of  saints.  Christians  are  not  to  fight  every  one  for  his  own 
hand,  or  march  every  one  by  himself.  It  is  a  good  and  pleasant  thing  for  brethren 
to  come  together  and  keep  together. 

rV.  The  Church  is  an  army  op  which  God  keeps  a  perfect  roll.  A  good  general 
would  like  to  know,  and  Christ  does  know,  every  one  of  his  men  by  name,  and  they 
are  written  in  his  book.  When  a  soul  is  bom  again — bom  in  Zion — the  Lord  registers 
the  fact  (Ps.  Izzzvii.  6) ;  and  he  continually  remembers  the  person's  name.  **  I  am 
poor  and  needy,  yet  the  Lord  thinketh  upon  me." 

V.  The  Church  is  an  army  which  has  the  Lord  for  its  ever-present  Leader 
AND  Commander.  The  ark  of  the  covenant  led  the  van  on  the  march,  and  rested  in 
the  midst  of  the  congregation  when  it  encamped.  **  Go  ye  into  all  the  world ;  .  .  . 
and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  aiway." — B. 
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Vera.  1,  2. — God!s  tabernacle  t»  the  midst  of  Israelis  tents,  I.  As  the  souece  of 
oaDER.  Israel  formed  an  armed  encampment,  not  a  mob.  The  place  of  each  tribe 
was  assigned  by  God,  and  thus  was  not  a  matter  of  caprice  or  partiality  on  the 
part  of  Moses  (ver.  34).  They  were  grouped  according  to  their  tribes  and  families. 
A  post  in  the  rearguard  was  as  honourable  as  one  in  the  van,  because  a  matter  of 
Divine  appointment.  Yet  all  "  afar  oflE,"  as  a  sign  of  the  reverence  due  to  their  God, 
Apply  this  truth  to  the  tribes,  i,  e.  the  visible  Churches  and  denominations  of  the 
Israel  of  God.  This  may  be  illustrated  from  apostolic  days,  or  from  modern  Church 
history.  Each  has  a  position,  historical,  geographical,  social,  assigned  by  the 
providence  of  God.  Each  tribe  had  some  peculiarities  (cf.  Gen.  zliz.),  as  each  section 
of  the  Church  has.  And  as  there  were,  no  doubt,  reasons  for  the  position  allotted  to 
every  family,  so  the  God  of  ** order '*  and  " peace*'  (1  Cor.  xiv.)  designed  that  every 
Church  should  fill  its  appointed  place  ("  by  its  own  standard,*'  &c.),  and,  as  part  of  the 
militant  host,  stand  in  orderly  relations  to  himself  and  to  the  brolJierhood.  The  same 
truth  extends  to  individuals,  the  bounds  of  their  habitation  and  the  sphere  of  their 
service  having  been  fixed  by  God. 

IL  As  A  CENTBE  OF  ATTRACTION.  The  doors  of  the  tents  probably  faced  the 
tabernacle.  It  was  a  centre  of  attraction — 1.  For  guidance,  through  the  high  priest, 
and  Moses,  and  the  symbolic  cloud  (cf.  Ps.  xxv.  4,  6, 9, 16).  2.  For  pardon,  through 
sacrifice.  And  God  himself  is  the  only  hope  of  a  sinful  Church  (Jer.  xiv.  7 — 9  ;  2 
Cor.  V.  18,  19).  3.  For  purity,  through  the  restraining  and  elevating  influence  of 
a  holy  God  ever  present  in  their  midst  (cf.  Deut.  xxiii.  14  with  2  Cor.  vi.  16 — vii.  1). 

III.  As  A  PLEDGE  OF  SAFETY,  both  when  encamped  (ver.  2)  or  on  the  march  (ver. 
17).  So  **  God  is  in  the  midst "  **  of  the  tabernacles  of  the  Most  High,"  the  homes 
of  his  people  Cct.  Deut.  iv.  7,  and  Bom.  viii.  31).  He  is  in  our  midst  as  "a  lion** 
to  terrify  our  loes  (Hos.  xi.  10 ;  see  Acts  v.  17—42),  as  a  fire  to  enlighten  and  to 
protect  (Isa.  iv.  6),  as  **a  man  of  war**  to  fight  for  us  (Isa.  xlix.  25,  26;  Numb, 
xxiii.  21).  This  presence  of  God  in  our  midst  should  inspire  (I)  confidence  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  29),  (2)  reverence  (Ps.  Ixxxix.  7),  (3)  joy  (Ps.  cxviii.  16),  and  should  prepare 
us  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise  in  Rev.  xxi.  3---7. — P. 

Ch.  ii. — The  discipline  of  God^s  army.  As  the  first  chapter  discovers  the  size  of  God*8 
army,  so  the  second  discovers  the  discipline  of  it.  Number  is  nothing  without  order 
and  aiscipline.  A  handful  of  cavalry  can  scatter  a  mob.  Discipline  also  prevents 
rivalries.  If  those  about  our  Lord,  in  spite  of  all  his  teaching,  asked,  "Who  shtUl  be 
greatest  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven?  *'  then  we  may  be  sure  there  were  many  ambitious 
souls  asking  in  the  wilderness,  "  Who  shall  be  greatest  in  Israel  ?  **  The  discipline 
set  before  us  in  this  chapter  was  particularly  related  to  the  tabernacle.  In  this 
connection  the  discipline  may  be  regarded  as  intended  to  secure  three  things. 

I.  Reverence  for  the  sanctuary.  They  were  to  pitch  the  camp  far  ofTabout  the 
tabernacle.  There  was  plenty  of  a  superstitious  and  idolatrous  spirit  among  the 
Israelites,  but  the  reverence  was  wanting  that  comes  from  intelligent  appreciation. 
But  for  a  special  injunction  to  the  contrary,  they  would  very  likely  have  crowded 
round  the  tabernacle,  as  feeling  nothing  peculiar  about  the  ark.  This  lesson  of 
reverence  had  to  be  sharply  taught  again  and  again,  e.  g.  to  the  Philistines  and  the 
men  of  Bethshemesh  (1  Sam.  v.  and  vi.),  and  to  Uzzah  (2  Sam.  vi.).  The  fear  of 
God  is  not  only  the  beginning  of  wisdom,  but  also  of  security  and  spiritual  conquests. 
It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God.  The  Israelites  carried 
about  with  them  something  as  awful  as  the  mount  that  burned  with  fire.  So  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  there  should  be  a  deep  habitual  reverence  for  the  Almighty.  The 
death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  is  a  lesson  for  all  age?  as  to  the  danger  of  forgetting 
that  God  is  strict  to  mark  iniquity.  Confidence  is  necessary,  but  in  our  boldest 
ai>proaches  there  must  be  the  deepest  humility.  If  we  waged  our  spiritual  warfare 
with  real  reverence  for  the  great  Trinity  above,  there  would  be  more  success, 

II.  Defence  of  the  sanctuary.  It  was  in  the  midst,  alike  in  resting  and  in 
marching.  Travellers  in  savage  countries  circle  themselves  with  fire  at  night,  to 
keep  o£E  the  wild  beasts.  So  the  circling  tribes  were  to  be  a  defence  to  the  tabernacle. 
The  company  of  Judah  marched  in  front,  and  Dan  brought  up  the  rear.  Judah  went 
from  honour  to  honour  among  the  tribes,  until  the  honour  culminated  in  ^e  inn  at 
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Bethlehem.  Reuben,  thongh  the  eldest,  was  not  put  first.  "  Unstable  as  water,  thou 
shaU  not  excel."  He  could  do  something,  leaning  on  Judah ;  not  last,  yet  not  com- 
petent to  be  first  But  exactly  all  the  reasons  why  the  tribes  were  arranged  tkuSf 
and  not  othermae,  we  cannot  tell.  Jehovah  had  the  sovereign  disposal  of  the  matter ; 
not  tberdEore  arbitrary,  or  without  cause.  A  commander  does  not  give  reasons  for  his 
strategy,  ^ough  some  of  them  ma^  be  afterwards  discoverable.  God  has  given  his 
people  to  defend  the  sanctuary  still,  to  contend  earnestly  for  'the  faith  once  for  all 
aelivered  to  the  saints;  against  the  paganism  of  the  old  world,  and  all  sorts  of  comip- 
tion  in  Christendom  itself ;  against  the  pride  of  science  transgressing  its  borders.  We 
have  to  fight  for  an  open  Bible,  free  to  every  one  caring  to  read  it ;  a  full  Bible,  its 
truths  not  minimised  or  attenuated  to  suit  the  fancies  of  men ;  a  pure  Bible,  interpreted 
in  its  own  light,  and  not  confused  with  the  distortions  of  later  traditions.  The 
Scriptures  are  our  tabernacle,  and  we  must  defend  them  as  something  solemnly  put 
in  our  charge. 

IIL  Protbction  feom  the  sanotuaby.  That  which  we  defend  protects  us.  Peter, 
before  the  Council,  asserted  and  acted  his  right  to  preach  the  gospel.  *'  We  must  obey 
God  rather  tiian  men."  Defending  what  was  committed  to  his  charge,  he  also  was 
defended  when  God  delivered  him  from  Herod's  prison.  The  unfaithful  are  the 
insecure.  When  we  are  searching  the  Bible  to  defend  it  against  the  attacks  of  its 
enemies,  we  are  multiplying  comforts  and  defences  for  our  own  souls.  How  many 
looking  for  arguments  have  also  found  balm  and  security  I  The  Lord  would  have 
Israel  to  understand  that  it  was  not  because  they  were  600,000^  but  because  he  was 
their  Leader,  they  were  strong.  Let  our  protection  come  from  God.  Protections  of 
human  device  are  like  the  experiments  in  modem  naval  construction.  A  defence  may 
be  announced  perfect,  but  some  new  weapon  will  make  it  worthless.  The  shield  of 
faitii  alone  will  quencn  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  one.  Compare  1  Cor.  xiv. 
with  this  chapter,  as  showing  the  need  both  for  order  and  discipline. — Y. 


EXPOSITION, 


CHAPTER  III. 


The  ntmbbrs  and  duties  of  the  Le- 
vites  ;  their  substitution  for  the  first- 
BORN (ch.  iii).  Ver.  1.— These  ..  are  the 
generationi  of  Aaron  and  Xoses.  The  word 
''generations"  (toledoth)  is  used  here  in  a 
peculiar  and,  so  to  speak,  technical  sense, 
with  reference  to  what  follows,  as  in  Gen.  ii 
4  ;  vL  9.  It  marks  a  new  departure,  look- 
ing doum,  not  up,  the  course  of  history. 
Hoses  and  Aaron  were  a  beginning  in  them- 
selves as  the  chosen  heads  of  the  chosen 
tribe :  Moses  having  the  higher  office,  but 
one  entirely  personal  to  himself;  Aaron 
being  the  first  of  a  long  and  eminent  line  of 
priests.  The  actual  genealogy,  therefore,  is 
that  of  Aaron,  and  he  is  placed  first.  In 
the  day.  Apparently  the  oay  mentioned  in 
ch.  L  1 ;  or  it  may  be  more  general,  as  in 
Gen.  ii.  4. 

Ver.  8.— Whom  he  conseerated.  The 
"he"  is  impersonal;  the  Septuagint  has, 
**  whose  hanos  they  filled," 

Ver.  4.— They  had  no  ehildren.  If  they 
had  left  sons,  these  would  have  succeeded 
to  their  office,  and  to  the  headship  of  the 
priestly  line.  In  the  sight  of  Aaron.  In 
his  lifetime  (cf.  Gen.  xi.  23).  Septuagint, 
"with  Aaron."  In  the  time  of  I^yid  the 
descendants  of  Eleazar  were  divided  into 
inTUBEBS, 


sixteen  courses,  the  descendants  of  Ithamar 
into  eight  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  8). 

Ver.  6.— -Bring  the  tribe  of  Levi  near. 
Not  by  any  outward  act  of  presentation,  but 
by  assigningto  them  solemnly  the  duties 
following.  The  expression  is  often  used  of 
servants  coming  to  receive  orders  from  their 
masters. 

Ver.  7. — They  shall  keep  his  eharge,  and 
the  eharge  of  the  whole  congregation. 
Septuagint,  "shall  keep  his  watches,  and 
the  watches  of  the  children  of  IsraeL"  The 
Levites  were  to  be  the  ^rvants  of  Aaron  on 
the  one  side,  and  of  the  whole  congregation 
on  the  other,  in  the  i>erformance  of  their 
religious  duties.  The  complicated  ceremonial 
now  prescribed  and  set  in  use  could  not  pos- 
sibly be  carried  out  by  priests  or  people 
without  the  assistance  of  a  large  numoer  of 
persons  trained  and  devoted  to  the  work. 
Compare  St.  Paul's  words  to  the  Corinthians 
(2  Cor.  iv.  6),  "Ourselves  your  servants  for 
Jesus'  sake." 

Ver.  8. — Instruments.  Vessels  and  furni- 
ture.    Septuagint,  ffKivri.    Vulgate,  vasa. 

Ver.  9.  They  are  wholly  given  unto  him. 
The  word  nethunim  (wholfy  given)  is  em- 
phatic here,  and  in  ch.  viii.  16.  As  the 
whole  house  of  Israel  at  large,  so  especially 
(for  a  reason  which  will  presently  appear) 
the  tribe  of  Levi  belonged  ahsolutely  to  God ; . 
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and  he,  as  absolutely,  made  them  over  to 
Aaron  and  the  priests  for  the  service  of  his 
sanctuary.  Of.  Eph.  iv.  11,  **gave  some 
apostles,  &o.  The  Levites,  as  gifts  from 
God  (nethunim)  to  their  brethren  the  priests, 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  nethinim  or 
serfs  of  foreign  extraction  given  by  the  con- 
gregation to  the  Levites  to  do  their  most 
menial  work  for  them  (Josh.  ix.  27). 

Yer.  10. — The  stranger  that  cometh  nigh. 
This  constantly  recurring  formula  has  not 
always  quite  the  same  meaning:  in  ch.  i.  51 
it  signined  any  one  not  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  ; 
here  it  includes  even  the  Levite  who  was  not 
also  a  priest.  The  separation  of  the  Levites 
for  the  ministry  of  the  tabernacle  was  not  to 
infringe  in  the  least  upon  the  exclusive  rights 
of  Aaron  and  his  sons. 

Yer.  12.— I  have  taken  the  Levites.  The 
actual  separation  of  Levi  had  been  already 
anticipated  (see  ch.  i.  47,  63),  but  the  mean- 
ing and  purpose  of  that  separation  is  now 
formally  declared.  No  reason,  however,  is 
assigned  for  the  choice  of  this  particular 
tribe.  It  is  almost  always  assumed  that 
their  zeal  in  the  matter  of  the  golden  calf 
was  the  ground  of  the  preference  shown  to 
them  now.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
there  was  any  ** preference"  in  the  matter  at 
aU.  To  Aaron  and  his  seed  an  undoubted 
and  important  preference  was  shown,  but 
the  functions  and  position  of  the  Levites 
were  not  such  as  to  give  them  any  pre- 
eminence, or  to  secure  tnem  any  substantial 
advantage.  They  were  tied  down  to  the 
performance  of  routine  duties,  which  de- 
manded no  intelligence,  and  gave  scope  for 
no  ambitions.  The  one  obvious  reason  why 
Levi  was  selected  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  he  was  by  far  the  smallest  in  numbers 
among  the  tribes,  being  less  than  half  the 
next  smallest,  Manasseh,  and  almost  exactly 
balancing  the  first-bom.  A  larger  tribe  could 
not  have  been  spared,  and  would  not  have 
been  needed,  for  the  purpose  in  question. 
If  any  more  recondite  motive  must  be  sought 
for  the  Divine  selection,  it  must  be  founa  in 
the  prophecy  of  Gen.  xlix.  7.  Levi  as  well 
as  Simeon,  though  in  a  different  way,  was 
doomed  never  to  raise  his  head  as  a  united 
and  powerful  tribe  among  his  brethren. 

Yer.  13. — Because  all  the  flrst-boni  are 
mine  (see  £xod.  xiii.  2,  and  below  on  ver. 
48).  That  the  powers  of  heaven  had  a 
special  claim  upon  the  firstling  of  man  or 
beast  was  probably  one  of  the  oldest  religious 
ideas  in  the  world,  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  trace  to  any  origin  but  in  some 
primeval  revelation.  It  branched  out  into 
many  superstitions,  of  which  the  cruel  cultus 
of  Moloch  was  the  worst.  Among  the  tribes 
which  preserved  the  pjitriarchal  faith,  it  re- 
tained more  or  less  of  its  primitive  meaning 
in  the  assignment  of  sacrificial  duties  to  the 


eldest  sou.  According  to  the  Taignms,  the 
''young  men  of  the  diildren  of  Israel"  sent 
by  Moses  to  offer  sacrifices  before  the  con- 
secration of  Aaron  (Exod.  xxiv.  5)  were  first- 
bom.  Whatever  ancient  and  latent  claims, 
however,  God  may  have  had  upon  the  first- 
bom  of  Israel,  they  are  here  supei'seded  by  a 
special  and  recent  claim  founded  upon  their 
miraculous  preservation  when  the  first-bom 
of  the  Egyptians  were  slain.  All  the  first- 
bom  in  that  day  became  ''anathema,"  de- 
voted to  God,  for  evil  or  for  good,  for  death 
or  for  life.  He,  to  whom  belongs  the  whole 
harvest  of  human  souls,  came  and  claimed 
his  first-fi-uits  from  the  fields  of  Egypt.  He 
took  unto  himself  by  death  the  first-bom  of 
the  Egyptians  ;  he  left  for  himself  in  life  the 
first-l^m  of  the  Israelites.  For  the  conveni- 
ence, however,  of  the  people,  and  for  the 
better  and  more  regular  discharge  of  the 
ministry,  he  was  content  to  take  the  single 
small  tribe  of  Levi  in  lieu  of  the  first-bom 
ofaU. 

Yer.  12.— Instead  of  all  the  fint-born. 
The  Septuagint  inserts  here,  **  they  shall  be 
their  ransom." 

Yer.  IS.-Mine  shall  they  be:  I  am  the 
Lord.  Rather,  "mine  shall  they  he,  mine, 
the  Lord's." 

'  Yer.  15.— From  a  month  old.  The  first- 
bom  were  to  be  redeemed  "from  a  month 
old"(ch.  xviiL  16). 

Yer.  17.— These  were  the  sons  of  Levi 
These  genealogical  notices  are  inserted  here 
in  order  to  give  completeness  to  the  account 
of  the  Levites  in  the  day  of  their  dedication. 

Yer.  28.— Shall  pitch.  These  directions 
as  to  the  position  and  duties  of  the  Levitical 
families  retain  the  form  in  which  they  were 
originally  given.  The  way  in  which  they 
are  mixed  up  with  direct  narrative  affords  a 
striking  proof  of  the  inartificial  character  of 
these  sacred  writings.  Behind  the  taber- 
nacle westward.  Tiie  tabemacle  opened  or 
looked  eastward  towards  the  sunrise. 

Yer.  25.  —  The  oharge  of  the  sons  of 
Oershon.    See  ch.  iv.  24—26. 

Yer.  28.— Eight  thonsand  and  six  hun- 
dred. The  four  families  of  the  Eohathites, 
of  which  that  of  Amram  was  one,  must  have 
contained  about  18,000  souls.  Moses  and 
Aaron  were  sons  of  Amram,  and  they  seem 
to  have  had  but  two  sons  apiece  at  this  time. 
If,  therefore,  the  family  of  the  Amramites 
was  at  all  equal  in  numbers  to  the  other 
three,  they  must  have  had  more  than  4000 
brothers  and  sisters,  nephews  and  nieces.  It 
is  urged  in  reply  that  Amram  lived  137  years, 
and  may  have  had  many  other  children,  ana 
that  the  variations  in  the  comparative  rates 
of  increase  are  so  great  and  so  unaccountable 
that  it  is  useless  to  speculate  upon  them. 
There  is,  however,  a  more  serious  difficulty 
connected  with  the  genealogy  of  Moses  and 
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Aaron,  as  giyen  here  and  elsewhere.  If  they 
were  the  great-grandchildren  of  Levi  on 
their  father's  side,  and  his  ^grandchildren 
on  their  mother's  side,  it  is  impossihle  to 
maintain  the  obyions  meaning  of  Exod.  zii. 
40.  Either  the  genealogy  most  be  lengthened, 
or  the  time  must  be  very  much  shortened  for 
the  sojourning  in  Egypt.  The  known  and 
undoubted  habit  of  the  sacred  writers  to 
omit  names  in  their  genealogies,  even  in 
those  which  seem  most  precise,  lessens  the 
difficulty  of  the  first  alternative,  whereas 
every  consideration  of  numbers,  including 
those  in  this  passage,  increases  the  difficulty 
of  the  second.  To  endeavour  to  avoid  either 
altematiTe,  and  to  force  the  apparent  state- 
ments of  Scripture  into  accord  by  assuming 
a  multiplicity  of  unrecorded  and  improbable 
miracles  at  every  turn  (as,  e.  g. ,  that  Jochebed, 
the  mother  of  Moses,  was  restored  to  youth 
and  bean^  at  an  extreme  old  age),  is  to  ex- 
pose the  holy  writings  to  contempt.  It  is 
much  more  reverent  to  believe,  either  that 
the  genealogies  are  very  imi>erfoct,  or  that 
the  numbers  in  the  text  have  been  very  con- 
siderably altered.  Every  consideration  of  par- 
ticular examples,  still  more  the  general  im- 
pression left  by  the  whole  narrative,  favours 
the  former  as  against  the  latter  alternative. 

Yer.  30.— Eliiaphan  the  son  of  Uizisl^ 
of  the  youngest  oranch.  This  may  have 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  Korah,  who  repre- 
sented an  elder  branch. 

Yer.  32.  — Eleasar.  The  priests  were 
themselves  Kohathites,  and  therefore  their 
chief  is  here  mentioned  as  having  the  over- 
sight over  the  other  overseers — ip«w  eustodes 
cuHodiens. 

Yer.  38.~Bdfore  the  tabemaele  toward 
the  east, . .  .  Xoses,  and  Aaron  aiid  his  sons. 
The  most  central  and  honourable  place  in  the 
camp,  and  the  most  convenient  (or  constant 
and  direct  access  to  the  sanctuair.  Moses 
held  a  wholly  personal  and  exceptional  posi- 
tion as  king  in  Jeshurun  (Deut.  xxxiii.  5) ; 
Aaron  was  hereditary  high  priest.  Between 
them  they  represented  the  union  of  royal 
and  sacerdotal  authority,  which  had  many 
partial  continuations  in  Jewish  history,  but 
was  fully  realised  in  Christ. 

Yer.  89. — ^Twenty  and  two  thousand.  ''It 
is  obvions  that  there  is  a  discrepancy  between 
this  total  and  its  three  component  numbers, 
which  make  22,300,  It  is  so  obvious  that  it 
must  have  been  innocent ;  no  one  deliberately 
falsifying  or  forging  would  have  left  so  pal- 
pKible  a  discrepancy  on  the  face  of  the  narra- 
tive. It  may,  therefore,  have  arisen  from  an 
error  in  transcrintion  (the  alteration  of  a 
single  letter  woula  suffice)  ;  or  it  maybe  due 
to  the  fact  that,  for  some  reason  not  stated, 
300  were  struck  oflf  the  Levitical  total  for  the 
purpose  of  this  census.  Such  a  reason  was 
found  by  the  Hebrew  expositors,  and  has 


been  accepted  by  some  modems,  in  the  fact 
that  the  Levites  were  taken  and  counted  in- 
stead of  the  first-bom,  and  that,  therefore, 
their  own  first-bom  would  have  to  be  ex- 
cluded. There  is  nothing  to  be  said  against 
this  explanation,  except  that  no  trace  of  it 
appears  in  a  narrative  otherwise  very  full  and 
minute.  The  first-bom  of  the  Levites  may 
have  been  just  800  (although  the  number  is 
singularly  small),  and  they  may  have  been 
considered  ineligible  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
deeming other  first-bora  ;  but  if  so,  why  did 
not  the  sacred  writer  say  so,  instead  of  silently 
reducing  the  total  of '  *  all  tiiat  were  numbered 
of  the  Invites  "  I 

Yer.  43. — ^Twenty  and  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  threeseore  and  thirteen.  These 
were  the  first-bom  of  the  twelve  tribes  ;  but 
who  were  included  under  the  designation 
"first-bom"  is  a  matter  of  grave  (uspute. 
The  smaUness  of  their  number  (not  much 
above  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population) 
has  given  rise  to  several  conflicting  theories, 
all  of  which  seem  to  be  artificial,  arbitrary, 
and  therefore  unsatisfactory.  It  is  urged  by 
some  that  the  expression  *' every  male  that 
openeth  the  womb  "  must  be  strictly  pressed, 
and  that  there  would  be  no  "first-bom"  in 
those  fiimilies  (which  form  a  considerable 
majority)  in  which  either  a  girl  was  bom 
first,  or  the  eldest,  being  a  boy,  had  died.  It 
is  further  urged  that  only  those  first-bom 
would  be  counted  who  were  not  themselves 
fitthers  of  families.  These  considerations  will 
indeed  reduce  the  probable  numbers  very 
largely,  but  not  to  the  required  amount. 
Others,  again,  give  an  entirely  different  turn 
to  the  difficulty  by  urging  that  as  the  com- 
mand in  Exod.  xiii.  1  was  prospective  only, 
so  at  this  time  only  the  first-bom  since  the 
exodus  were  counted.  This  makes  it  neces- 
sary to  assume  an  altogether  unprecedented 
birth-rate  during  that  short  period.  One 
other  explanation  strives  to  satisfy  the  arith- 
metical conditions  of  the  problem  by  assum- 
ing that  the  whole  of  the  Divine  l^islation 
in  this  matter  was  in  reality  directed  against 
the  worship  of  Moloch,  and  was  designed  to 
prevent  the  offering  of  first-bom  to  nim  by 
redeeming  them  unto  himself.  As  the  rites 
of  Moloch  only  demanded  young  children  of 
tender  age,  only  such  were  counted  in  this 
census.  It  may,  indeed,  be  very  probably 
concluded  that  their  heavenly  Father  did 
claim  these  first-bom,  partly  in  order  to  save 
them  from  Moloch,  because  the  people  would 
thereafter  be  exposed  to  the  fascination  of  that 
horrid  superstition;  but  there  is  no  proof 
whatever  that  they  were  acquainted  with  it 
at  this  time.  These  cmel  rites,  together  with 
many  other  heathen  abominations,  are  for- 
bidden in  Levit.  xviii.  21  and  Deut.  xviii. 
10,  in  view  of  the  entry  into  Canaan,  where 
they  were  practised.  The  prophet  Amos,  when 
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he  reproaches  them  with  having  "carried  the 
tabernacle  of"  their  "Moloch  even  in  the 
wilderness  (Amos  y.  26),  absolves  them  by  im- 
plication from  an^  darker  superstition  ;  and 
the  highly  rhetorical  passage  Ezek.  xz.  26 
seems  to  refer  to  the  consequences  of  dis- 
obedience at  a  later  date,  and  can  hardly  be 
Pressed  against  the  entire  silence  of  the 
entateuch.  Anyhow  it  does  not  seem  pos- 
sible, on  the  strength  of  a  supposed  intention 
on  the  part  of  God  of  which  no  trace  appears 
in  the  text,  to  impose  a  narrow  and  arbitrary 
limit  upon  the  plain  command  to  number 
"all  the  first-bom,  from  a  month  old  and 
upward. "  If  we  turn  from  these  speculations 
to  the  reason  and  ground  of  the  matter  as 
stated  by  God  himself,  it  will  appear  much 
more  simple.  It  was  distinctly  on  the  ground 
of  their  preservation  from  the  destroying 


angel  in  Egypt  that  the  first-bom  of  Israel 
were  claimed  as  God's  pemlium  now  (see  ver. 
13).  The  command  m  Exod.  xiii.  1  was 
no  doubt  prospective,  but  the  sauctification 
of  the  first-bom  was  based  upon  the  deliver- 
ance itself ;  and  this  command  was  intended 
not  to  limit  that  sauctification  for  the  pre- 
sent, but  to  continue  it  for  the  future.  Now 
if  we  turn  to  Exod.  xiL  29,  80,  and  ask  who 
the  first-bom  were  whom  the  destroying  an^el 
cut  off,  we  see  plainly  enough  that  they  in- 
cluded the  eldest  son,  being  a  child,  in  every 
house  ;  that  every  family  lost  one,  and  only 
one.  On  the  one  hand,  Pharaoh  himself  was 
in  all  probability  a  first-bom,  but  he  was  not 


in  any  personal  dan^r,  because  he  ranked 
and  suffered  as  a  fawer,  not  as  a  son.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  families  in 
which  the  first-bom  was  a  daughter,  or  had 
died,  did  not  therefore  escape :  "  there  was 
not  a  house  where  there  was  not  one  dead.'* 
Taking  this  as  the  only  sure  ground  to  go 
upon,  we  may  conclude  with  some  confidence 
that  the  first-bom  now  claimed  by  God  in- 
cluded all  the  eldest  sons  in  the  ramilies  of 
Israel  who  were  not  themselves  the  heads  of 
houses.  These  were  the  destroyed  in  Egrpt 
— these  the  redeemed  in  IsraeL  How  u^ey 
came  to  be  so  few  in  proportion  is  a  matter 
in  itself  of  extremely  slignt  importance,  and 
dependant,  perhaps,  upon  causes  of  which 
no  record  was  left. 

Ver.  47.  —  Five  shekeli  apiece.  This 
amount  had  already  been  fixed  (Levit.  xxvii. 
6,  if  indeed  this  chapter  does  not  belong  to 
a  later  period)  as  the  commutation  value  of 
a  male  child  under  five  years  old  who  had 
been  vowed  unto  the  Lord.  If  the  redeeming 
of  the  first-bom  by  the  Levites  began  with 
the  eldest,  those  that  were  left  over  would 
all  be  within  this  age.  A  ihekeL  See 
Exod.  XXX.  18. 

Ver.  51. — Gave  the  money. , ,  unto  Aaron. 
The  Levites  were  given  to  Aaron  in  lieu  of 
the  first-bom.  As,  however,  their  number 
fell  somewhat  short,  the  redemption  ^money 
taken  for  the  remainder  was  due  to  Aaron 
as  compensation,  and  was  doubtless  applied 
to  the  support  of  the  tabernacle  worship. 


HOMILETICa 

Ch.  iii. — The  servants  of  Godj  and  the  Church  of  the  First-horn.  We  may  see  in 
this  chapter,  spiritually,  the  obligation  of  the  whole  people  to  be  the  bond-servants 
of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  dedication,  as  their  representatives  in  the  outward  and  visible 
service  of  God,  of  such  as  are  separated  unto  the  Holy  Spirit  at  his  call  For  the 
whole  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  general  assembly  and  Church  of  the  first-born, 
and  they  are  all  wholly  his  by  right  of  redemption,  and  are  all  priests  unto  God : 
nevertheless,  for  convenience,  and  almost  of  necessity,  their  outward  ministry  and 
service  in  holy  things  is  discharged  by  such  as  God*s  choice  and  their  own  aptness 
have  marked  out  therefor; 

Consider,  therefore,  with  respect  to  the  Levites — 

I.  That  they  were  "  wholly  given  '  *  unto  Aaron,  the  high  priest.    Even  so 

THEY    that    are    DEVOTED    UNTO    SACRED    MINISTRIES    ARE  **  WHOLLY    GIVEN"  UNTO 

Jesus  Christ,  the  ^reat  High  Priest,  and  are  placed  at  his  disposal,  that  he  may  use 
their  labours  according  to  his  will ;  and  this  is  the  one  simple  consideration  which 
must  govern  their  life,  unless  they  be  rebellious. 

II.  That  they  were  given  tmto  Aaron  "  to  keep  his  charge,  and  the  charge  of 

THE  WHOLE  CONGREGATION  ;  "  t.  tf.  TO  ASSIST  HIM  AND  TO  ASSIST  THEM  IN  THE  DIS- 
CHARGE OP  TfiEiR  SEVERAL  OFFICES  AND  DUTIES,  SO  that  they  might  be  rendered 
aright  to  the  well-pleasing  of  God.  Even  so  it  is  in  the  deepest  sense  trae  (if  rightlv 
considered)  that  every  one  who  has  some  special  call  is  a  partner  partly  in  the  work 
of  Christ,  partly  in  the  duty  of  the  Church  ;  hfi  helps  to  carry  on  the  one  or  to  die* 
charge  tne  other  (or  both).  The  atonement  indeed  was  made  by  Aaron — as  by 
Christ — himself,  alone ;  but  the  outward  and  subordinate  matters  of  his  office  he 
discharged  by  means  of  the  Levites,  and  he  could  not  otherwise  have  discharged 
them.    Even  so  does  Christ  outwardly  and  visibly  fulfil  his  manifold  office  upon 
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eaiih  by  the  mouths  and  by  the  hands  of  his  servants.  Thus,  if  any  preach  the 
word,  he  is  doing  the  work  of  Christ  our  Prophet ;  if  any  minister  to  the  sick,  of 
Clirist  our  Healer ;  if  any  feed  his  lambs,  of  Christ  our  Qood  Shepherd  ;  if  any  rule 
over  men  for  their  good,  of  Christ  our  King.  Even  if  any  suffer  in  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  he  is  filling  up  the  yet  unfilled  measures  of  the  afflictions  of  Christ  (Col.  i.  24), 
because  it  is  appomted  unto  Christ  to  suffer,  as  once  in  himself,  so  now  in  his  earthly 
members,  until  the  cup  be  wholly  drained  (cf .  Rev.  i.  9  ;  xiv.  12).  So,  on  the  other 
iiand,  every  one  that  is  devoted  to  some  ministry  is  discharging  the  duty  of  all  to 
all,  and  through  all  to  God.  The  body  of  Christ,  which  is  the  Church,  owes  unto 
all  her  members  spiritual  and  temporal  care  and  tendance ;  unto  God  ceaseless 
worship,  prayer,  and  praise.  But  as  the  natural  body  discharges  many  of  its  functions 
through  separate  members  or  organs,  so  does  the  body  of  Christ  through  individuals 
set  apart  thereunto. 
Consider,  again,  with  respect  to  the  first-born — 

I.  That  God  claimed,  as  of  right,  the  services  of  all  the  first-born 

'BECAUSE  OF  THEIR  PRESERVATION  THROUGH  THE    BLOOD  OF  THE  (PASSOVER)  LAMB  IN 

Egypt.  Even  so  all  who  belong  to  "  the  general  assembly  and  Church  of  the  first- 
bom,''  which  are  enrolled  not  in  the  lists  of  Aaron  on  earth,  but  in  ihe  book  of  God 
in  heaven  (Heb.  xii.  23),  i.  e,  all  Christian  people,  so  far  as  they  understand  their 
high  calling,  are  claimed  as  his,  and  wholly  his,  by  God ;  and  this  because  he 
redeemed  them  by  the  precious  blood  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  vi.  19,  20 ;  Rom.  xiv.  8 ; 
1  Pet.  I  19,  Ac),  And  notice  that  this  *'  hallowing'*  of  the  first-bom  was  a  kind  of 
death.  All  the  first-bom  throughout  the  land  of  Egypt  were  '^  anathema  " — a  thing 
devoted.  God  had  claimed  them.  If  then  these  are  saved  from  the  destroyer  by 
the  death  of  the  substituted  lamb,  they  are  still  regarded  as  dead  unto  the  old, 
the  ordinary,  life  of  men  who  are  sui  jurisj  as  living  only  for  God,  and  unto  God. 
And  this  is  precisely  and  unequivocally  the  position  of  all  redeemed  souls.  Christ 
did  not  die  that  they  should  not  die,  but  that  their  death  should  take  a  happy  and 
blessed  foma,  instead  of  one  dark  and  terrible  (2  Cor.  v.  15 ;  Col.  iii.  d,&c.).  Every 
soul,  elect,  first-bom,  redeemed,  is  hallowed  and  dedicated  and  marked  as  dead  unto 
sin  and  self,  alive  only  unto  God. 

II.  That  the  first-born  were  numbered  by  name,  even  to  the  last  individual  ; 
which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  case  even  with  the  Levites.  Even  so  there  is 
no  one  of  his  redeemed,  first-bom,  that  does  not  come  into  separate  remembrance 
before  God,  because  a  soul  hallowed  by  the  precious  blood  is  of  priceless  worth. 

III.  That  the  odd  number  of  the  first-bom  over  and  above  those  redeemed  by 
the  Levites  had  to  be  redeemed  with  a  price  ;  for  they  were  his,  and  he  could  by 
no  means  renounce  his  rights  over  any.  Even  so  all  the  assembly  of  the  first-bom 
are  the  Lord's,  and  he  cannot  forego  his  claims  over  any  one  of  them,  neither  can 
any  one  of  them  say,  *'  It  does  not  natter  about  me — I  shall  not  signify — /  need  not 
be  counted."  The  services  of  all  are  due  to  Christ,  and  God  will  have  this  acknow- 
ledged without  any  exception. 

Consider,  again,  as  incidentally  appearing — 1.  That  the  wliole  matter  begins  with 
the  genealogy  of  Aaron  and  Moses — ^the  priest  and  the  Ruler  in  Israel.  Even  so 
all  questions  of  religion  and  devotion,  however  seemingly  simple  or  entirely  prac- 
tical, do  really  begin  with  and  from  the  ''generations  "  of  him  who  is  both  Priest 
and-  Ruler  in  Israel,  of  him  who  came  forth  out  of  Bethlehem,  whose  goings  forUi 
are  from  everlasting  (Micah  v.  2).  And  so  do  the  Gospels  begin  with  the  human 
genealogy  (Matthew,  Luke),  or  the  Divine  (John),  of  the  Anointed,  or  with  the 
briefest  summary  of  both  (Mark— **  the  Son  of  God").  2.  That  Nadab  and 
Abihu,  priests  of  the  line  of  Aaron,  who  ofEered  strange  fire,  had  no  children.  Even 
so  the  solitary  priesthood  of  Christ  is  ministered  visibly  in  the  Church,  and  there 
are  that  attempt  to  minister  it  presumptuously  and  falsely,  as  though  it  were  their 
own ;  but  these  are  spiritually  barren,  and  leave  no  children  in  the  faith,  because 
the  blessing  and  power  of  God  is  not  with  their  ministry,  and  because  human 
ambitions  are  '*  strange  "  to  the  gospel  of  love.  3.  That  Moses  and  Aaron  camped 
on  the  east  of  the  tabemacle,  as  the  place  at  once  most  central  and  most  near  the 
Divine  presence.  Even  so  our  King  and  Priest  doth  so  abide  as  that  he  may  ever 
appear  m  the  presence  of  God  for  us  (Heb.  ix.  24),  and  yet  may  ever  be  in  the  midst 
of  his  Church  (Matt,  xxviii.  20 ;  Rev.  ii.  1). 
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HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ch.  m,—The  families  of  Levi  get  their  several  cammissians.  The  third  and 
fourth  chapters  of  Numbers  form  a  section  by  themselves,  and  of  this  section  the 
opening  verse  is  the  descriptive  title:  The  generations  op  Aaron  and  Moses. 
According  to  the  idiom  of  the  Bible,  this  means  that  the  two  chapters  which  follow 
constitute  the  Book  of  the  Families  of  Levi  (compare  the  titles  of  the  several  sec- 
tions of  Genesis,  viz.,  ch.  ii.  4 ;  v.  1 ;  vi.  9 ;  x.  1 ;  xi.  27,  &c.  ;  also  Matt.  i.  1).  The 
design  of  the  book  is  to  note  the  principal  divisions  of  the  tribe  and  allot  to  each 
its  place  and  duties.  Observe  how  the  names  of  Aaron  and  Moses  stand  where  we 
should  have  expected  to  find  Levi's.  The  patriarch's  fame  has  been  quite  eclipsed 
by  that  of  his  illustrious  descendants,  insomuch  that  here  the  tribe  takes  ita  title  £*om 
them  rather  than  from  him.  The  book  of  the  Levites  is  entitled  the  Book  of  Aaron 
and  Moses. 

I.  In  this  family  book  the  pre-eminence  is  given  to  Aaron.  The  name  of 
Moses  is  inscribed  in  the  title,  but  his  family  is  otherwise  of  no  note.  The  noble  self- 
denial  of  Moses  in  this  matter  has  been  much  commended,  and  with  reason.  He  was 
superior  to  the  ambition  which  seeks  to  build  up  a  family  at  whatever  cost  to  the 
nation.  There  is  some  reason  to  think  that  his  sons  were  unworthy.  Their  mother 
was  a  Midianite,  and  seems  to  have  had  little  sympathy  with  her  husband's  faith.  It 
was  other^vise  with  Aaron.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Amminadab,  the  prince  of 
Judah  and  ancestor  of  our  Lord  (Exod.  vi  23).  Her  name  was  Elisheba  ("  a  wor- 
shipper of  God  ") ;  and  as  the  name  became  a  xavourite  one  among  the  daughters  of 
tlie  priestly  house  (Luke  i.  6),  it  may  be  presumed  that  she  was  worthy  of  tne  name, 
the  first  of  all  the  saintly  Elisabeths.  The  sons  of  Aaron  and  Elisabeth,  being  the 
heirs  of  the  priesthood,  took  precedence  of  the  other  families  of  Levi,  and  occupied 
the  place  of  honour  in  the  camp.  They,  with  Moses,  pitched  their  tents  in  front  of 
the  tabernacle,  towards  the  east  (ver.  38).  Note  in  passing  how,  at  this  early  date, 
the  two  families  which  were  to  be  pre-eminent  for  fifteen  hundred  years  in  respect  of 
force  of  character,  variety  of  services,  and  public  honours  are  already  marked  out 
by  the  hand  of  God.  On  the  march  the  prince  of  Judah  leads  the  van  (ch.  i.  7 ;  ii. 
3,  9)  ;  in  the  encampment  Aaron  and  his  sons  occupy  the  place  of  honour.  In  the 
family  book  of  Levi  the  sons  of  Aaron  and  Elisabeth  take  precedence  of  all  their 
brethren.  Yet  not  so  as  to  give  any  foothold  in  Israel  to  that  sacerdotal  pride  which 
made  the  Brahmins  of  India  and  the  priests  of  Egypt  a  sacred  caste,  and  taught  the 
people  to  bow  before  them  as  demigods.  If  Aaron  and  Elisabeth  ever  read  this 
family  register,  their  hearts  did  not  swell  with  pride.  The  first  sentences  recall  the 
tragedy  of  their  house.  Aaron's  two  eldest  sons,  with  the  oil  of  their  consecratioH 
yet  fresh  upon  them,  sinned  presumptuously,  w^re  smitten,  and  their  names  perished 
from  Israel.  Not  even  in  the  house  of  the  godliest  pair  is  grace  hereditary.  Aaron, 
the  saint  of  God,  and  his  saintly  Elisabeth  mourn  over  sons  whom  God  has  cut  off  in 
their  sin.  God  will  endure  no  rival  in  his  house.  His  most  honoured  servants  must 
be  content  to  be  only  his  servants,  and  the  servants  of  all  men  for  his  sake.  The 
Bible  tolerates  no  hero  worship.  It  tells  the  truth  about  the  best  of  men,  lovingly 
indeed,  but  without  extenuation.  In  our  family  registers  we  are  not  bound  by  the 
same  rule.  We  do  not  occupy  the  throne  of  judgment,  and  may  bury  domestic 
tragedies  out  of  sight.  But  God  is  Judge,  and  his  book,  as  it  cannot  err  in  its 
judgments,  must  speak  without  reserve,  although  Ihe  effect  should  be  to  '^  stain  tlie 
pride  of  all  glory '  (Isa.  xxiii.  9). 

II.  The  greater  part  op  this  family  book  is  ocjcupibd  with  the  census  of 

THE  LeVITICAL  CLANS  AND  THE  ALLOTMENT  TO  EACH  OF  ITS  PLACE  AND  DUTIES,      The 

particulars  falling  under  this  head  do  not  call  for  special  notice  here.  They  concur 
with  those  relatea  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  this  book  in  showing  that  the  march  of 
the  tribes  was  performed  with  the  most  perfect  order.  Never  was  any  great  multi- 
tude more  unlike  a  mob  than  the  congregation  in  the  wilderness.  Moses  in  Egypt 
had  shown  himself  a  man  **  mighty  in  deeds  "  (Acts  vii.  22).  The  tradition  "vAich 
makes  him  to  have  led  victorious  armies  in  his  youth  is  probably  tnie.  Certainly 
the  order  laid  down  in  Numbers  for  the  march  and  the  camp,  for  the  nation  in  genenu 
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and  for  the  Levites  in  particulari  shows  ever^r where  the  hand  of  the  general  accus- 
tomed to  handle  great  oodles  of  men. — Care  is  taken  to  put  on  record  tJie  reason 
for  the  separation  of  the  Levites  to  the  service  of  the  tabernacle.  By  primitive 
castom  a  certain  sanctity  was  attributed  to  the  first-bom.  Tlie  act  of  God  in  pass- 
ing  over  the  first-bom  of  Israel  in  E^pt  established  an  additional  claim  upon  the 
first-bom  thenceforward  (cf.  Exod.  adu.,  also  ch.  xxii.  29,  &c.).  To  have  required 
the  persona]  service  of  the  eldest  son  of  every  house  would  have  been  inconvenient. 
Better  let  the  tribe  of  Levi  be  substituted,  and  let  them  minister  to  Aaron  their  brother ; 
an  arrangement  facilitated  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Levites  were  nearly  the  same 
in  number  as  the  first-born.  (The  equation  is  not  without  its  difficulties.  JBut  there  is 
^;Teat  doubt  as  to  who  exactly  were  meant  by  the  **  first-bora."  Till  that  is  settled  it 
18  too  soon  to  charge  the  narrative  with  error.)  It  was  needful  to  state  very  dis- 
tinctly the  reason  for  the  separation  of  a  whole  tribe  to  sacred  service.  The  tribe 
thus  separated  had  to  be  supported  by  their  brethren,  besides  being  disabled  fordoing 
their  share  of  military  and  other  public  service.  The  Israelites  would  be  unlike  the 
rest  of  mankind  if  they  did  not,  by  and  by,  gmdge  such  a  great  expenditure.  They 
are  to  be  reminded  that  the  separation  of  ti^e  Levites  was  in  liquidation  of  a  prior 
claim,  and  took  place  by  way  ot  accommodation  to  their  convenience.  When  money 
or  service  is  asked  for  religious  or  charitable  objects  there  are  sure  to  be  grumblers,  and 
it  is  very  expedient  to  fortify  the  demand  with  a  clear  statement  of  the  reasons. — B. 

Ver.  4. — ^^ Strange fire^  There  are  various  kinds  of  **  fire'*  used  in  the  service  of 
God  which,  i£  not  as  hateful  in  his  sight  as  that  offered  by  Nadab  and  Abihu,  are 
"  strange."  Thete  is  a  fire  which  is  appropriate  and  acceptable,  because  kindled  by 
God ;  3l  others  are  "  strange  fire,  which  he  commanded  not"  TLevit.  x.  1).    E,  g. — 

I.  Illboitimate  zeal,  as  seen  in  every  kind  of  persecution  (see  Luke  ix.  51 — 56). 
Tet  a  writer  on  the  origin  of  the  Inquisition  quotes  the  passaee  in  justification  of  the 
burning  of  heretics :  '*  Lo  I  fire  the  punishment  of  heretics,  tor  the  Samaritans  were 
the  heretics  of  those  times"  (Prescott's  'Ferdinand  and  Isabella,'  i.  319,  n.).  See 
GaL  iv.  18.  But  let  the  zeal  run  in  the  path  marked  out  for  it  by  Christ  towards 
enemies  (Matt  v.  44),  backsliders  (Gal.  vi.  1),  or  heretics  (James  v.  19,  20). 

II.  Unauthorised  sebvices  ;  whether  offered  by  unauthorised  persons,  as  Eorah, 
who  yet  had  the  true  fire  (ch.  xvi.  17,  18),  or  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiii.  9 — 14),  or  Uzziah 
(2  Chron.  xxyi.)  ;  or  by  God*s  servants,  but  in  ways  alien  to  his  mind  flllus.,  Uzzah, 
1  Chron.  xiiL  9,  10 ;  xv.  13).  Such  are  the  "  voluntary  humility  "  and  *'  neglecting 
of  the  body  "  condemned  in  Col.  ii.  18 — 23,  and  all  simdar  austerities.  The  fire  God 
approves  must  be  presented  by  accepted  worshippers  in  an  appointed  way. 

III.  Superstitious  devotions.  These  may  be  presented  through  Christ "  the  way," 
and  yet  marred  by  ignorant  fears  of  God,  or  unworthy  fancies,  or  errors  intertwined 
with  God's  trath  in  the  many  ways  known  to  ancient  or  modem  superstition  (1  John 
iv.  18 ;  V.  13—15). 

IV.  Artificial  emotion.  We  need  never  dread  the  emotion  caused  by  God's 
own  truth,  used  in  legitimate  ways.  Truth  is  like  solid  fuel  that  ought  to  keep  up  a 
glowing  heat,  whether  of  alarm  (Acts  ii.  37  ;  xxiv.  25)  or  of  joy  (Acts  ii.  41).  But 
emotion  excited  apart  from  the  communication  of  appropriate  tmth  mav  be  disastrous ; 
or  at  best  like  a  blaze  of  straw,  soon  leaving  only  blackness  and  ashes.  All  such 
"  Bteai^  fire  "  tends  to  the  injury,  or  even  the  destraction,  of  the  ofEerers  (John  iv. 
24).  To  worship  God  in  truth  we  must  ourselves  be  **  accepted  in  the  beloved," 
enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  must  present  spiritual  sacrifices  kindled  by  his 
own  celestial  fire  of  love. — P. 

Ver.  4. — A  mortal  sin.     **  And  Nadab  and  Abihu  died  before  the  Lord,"  &c. 

I.  Who  they  were  that  committed  this  sin.  Sons  of  Aaron ;  elder  sons,  in 
whom,  therefore,  a  greater  sense  of  thoughtf  ulness  and  responsibility  might  have  been 
expected.  They  had  also  been  duly  anointed  and  consecrated.  They  could  hardly 
plead  ignorance  and  inexperience  in  the  things  of  God.  They  had  nothing  else  to 
do  than  attend  to  the  tabernacle.  They  knew,  or  ought  to  have  considered,  that 
Jehovah  had  laid  down  instructions,  even  to  the  minutest  points,  as  to  what  the 
priests  were  to  do.  It  is  a  warning  then  to  -all  who  stand  among  peculiar  privileges 
and  enjoy  greater  light,  e*  g*,  those  who  live  in '  a  household  where  there  is  piety 
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at  the  head,  and  a  contioual  regard  in  all  things  for  the  will  of  Qod  (Matt.  xi. 
20—24). 

II.  The  sin  they  committed.  They  offdred  strange  fire  before  the  Lord.  The 
fire  to  be  used  was  the  holy  fire  ever  burning  upon  the  altar  (Levit  vi.  13).  To  offer 
incense  was  to  symbolise  thanksgiving  and  supplication,  and  this,  of  all  Uiings, 
requires  to  be  done  in  most  careful  conformity  with  Divine  appointments.  All 
offerings  to  Qod,  to  be  worth  anjrthing,  must  be  voluntary ;  yet  even  a  voluntary 
offering  may  be  an  abomination  before  him  when  it  is  a  random  and  reckless  exercise 
of  our  own  freedom.  The  highest  of  human  actions  is  to  do  God's  will  with  all  our 
will,  as  seeing  clearly  that  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

III.  The  terrible  consequence.  It  was  truly  a  mortal  sin,  a  sin  which  on  the 
very  commission  of  it  was  followed  by  death,  like  the  taking  of  some  swift-working 
poison.  It  was  as  dangerous  for  a  careless  priest  to  take  up  the  tabernacle  services 
as  for  a  man  to  take  naked  lights  about  a  powder  magazine.  The  fire  of  the  Lord 
was  a  hidden  thing,  yet  in  a  moment  its  full  energy  might  be  revealed,  either  to  bless 
or  destroy  (cfc  Levit.  ix.  24  with  Levit.  x.  2).  But  though  the  sin  was  a  mortal 
sin,  it  was  not  in  itself  worse  than  other  offences  against  which  sentence  is  not 
executed  speedily.  All  sin  is  mortal,  though  the  deadly  result  be  spread  over  long 
periods.  This  sin  was  punished  promptly  and  terribly,  as  were  some  other  sins  in 
Israel,  not  because  they  were  worse,  but  because  the  people,  and  particularly  the 
Levites,  needed  a  lesson  in  the  most  impressive  way  in  which  it  could  be  given.  The 
fire  of  the  Lord  went  out  against  the  priests  here,  but  soon  after  it  went  out  against 
the  people  (ch.  xi.  1).     "  Except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish." 

Lessons : — A  worthy  office  may  have  an  unworthy  occupant.  There  are  a  Nadab 
and  Abihu  here ;  there  were  a  Hophni  and  Phinehas  d^terwards,  and  a  Judas  among  the 
apostles.  Anointing,  consecration,  imposition  of  hands  may  have  official  value,  but 
God  only  can  give  the  faculty  of  true  inward  service.  We  maybring  strange  fire 
before  God  when  we  bring  zeal  not  according  to  knowledge.  There  may  be  great 
fire  and  intensity  and  activity  with  nothing  of  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of 
fire.  Consider  the  lamentations  of  Paul  over  his  persecuting  days.  There  is  here 
another  instance  of  the  letter  killing.  In  the  Old  Testament  punishment  predominated 
over  reward,  because  disobedience  predominated  over  obedience. — Y. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


The  duties  of  the  Levites  (ch.  iv.). 
Ver.  2. — Tak0  the  sum  of  the  sons  of  Kohath. 
The  Levites  having  been  separated  from  the 
other  tribes,  the  Kohathites  are  now  to  be 
separated  from  amongst  the  other  Levites  for 
the  most  honourable  and  sacred  duties.  To 
them  the  preference  was  given  presumably 
because  the  priests  were  Eohathites. 

Ver.  8.— From  thirty  yean  old  and  up- 
ward. The  age  at  which  they  became  liable 
for  service  was  shortly  after  reduced  to  twenty- 
five  (ch.  viiL  24),  and  at  a  later  period  to 
twenty  (1  Chron.  zziiL  27).  In  the  wilder- 
ness a  larger  number  of  the  men  might  be 
required  to  attend  to  their  own  camps,  and 
their  own  families ;  but  the  explanation  may 
probably  be  found  in  the  unusually  large 
proportion  who  were  at  this  time  between 
the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty.  The  Septuagint 
has  altered  thirty  into  twenty-five  to  nuike 
it  agree  with  ch.  viii.  24.  Thirty  years  be- 
came amonp^  the  Jews  the  perfect  age  at  which 
a  man  attained  to  full  maturity,  and  entered 
upon  all  his  rights  and  duties  (cf  Luke  iii 


23).  Into  the  host.  Not  the  military  ranks, 
but  the  militia  sacra  of  the  Lord.  To  do  the 
work.    Literally,  **  to  war  the  warfare." 

Ver.  4.— About  the  most  holy  things. 
Rather,  **  the  most  holy  things : "  they  were 
the  service  of  the  Kohathites.  So  the  Septu- 
agint 

Ver.  5. — ^The  oovering  veil.  The  curtain 
which  hung  before  the  holy  of  holies,  after- 
wards known  as  "the  veil  of  the  temple" 
(Luke  xziiL  45). 

Ver.  6.— The  oovering  of  badgers'  ikiiii. 
Probably  of  sea-cow  skins  (tachash),  but  see 
Exod.  XXV.  5.  The  Targum  of  Palestine,  and 
the  Sej>tua^t,  both  render  it  "a  covering 
of  hyacinthme  skin."  The  later  Jews  would 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  marine  animals 
common  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  A 
cloth  wholly  of  bine.  This  was  the  dis- 
tinctive outer,  and  therefore  visible,  covering 
of  the  most  sacred  thing,  the  ark. 

Ver.  7.— The  dishes,  and  the  spoons,  and 
the  bowli,  and  eovers  to  eover  withaL 
Rather,  "the  plates,  the  bowls,  the  wine 
pitchers,  and  the  chalices  for  pouring  out," 
«. «.  the  drink  ofiEerings.    The  two  fint  seem 
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to  haTe  been  used  in  the  meat  offering,  the 
two  last  in  the  drink  offering: 

Ver.  8.~Shall  put  in  th«  ttaTet  th«r«et 
This  fonnula  is  repeated  alike  with  reference 
to  the  ark»  Uie  table,  and  the  two  altars.  It 
would  therefore  be  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  staves  had  all  been  taken  out  while  the 
various  coverings  were  put  on.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  expressly  directed  in  Ezod.  xxv. 
15  that  the  staves  of  the  ark  shall  "  not  be 
taken  from  it"  Two  explanations  are  pos- 
sible. Either  the  former  command  does  not 
contemplate  the  necessity  of  wrapping  up  the 
ark,  and  only  applies  to  all  times  when  it 
was  at  rest,  or  in  movement ;  or  else  the 
latter  direction  only  means,  in  the  case  of 
the  ark,  that  the  staves  should  be  acyusted 
for  the  purpose  of  bearing. 

Ver.  $.~1biiiff-dishei.  Some  render  this 
word  "extinguishers,"  but  it  could  hardly 
bear  that  meaning,  since  it  also  signifies 
censers  in  ch.  xvi.  6,  and  fire-pans  in  Exod. 
xxvii  8.  They  were  evidently  shallow  metal 
pans  available  for  many  different  purposes. 

Ver.  10.— Upon  a  bar— i  e,  a  bearing- 
frame.  'Eir'  ilvafopf Mv,  Septuagint ;  "upon 
a  rest,"  Targura  of  Palestine. 

Ver.  12.— All  the  initniments  of  miniitry. 
These  do  not  seem  to  be,  at  any  rate  exclu- 
sively, the  vessels  pertaining  to  the  ^Iden 
altar.  They  are  not  packed  up  with  it,  but 
separatelv,  in  a  blue  cloth  and  a  skin  cover- 
ing of  their  own.  Probably  the^  include 
all  the  vessels  and  utensils  used  inside  the 
tabernacle  which  have  not  been  previously 
mentioned. 

Yer.  18.— TakA  away  th«  aihet.  This  is 
omitted  by  the  Septuagint  The  Hebrew 
word  for  "  ashes  "  is  of  somewhat  doubtM 
meaning,  being  only  used  here  and  in  Exod. 
xxvii  8 ;  Ps.  xx.  8  (see  margin).  Being 
connected  with  the  word  *'  fat,  it  may  per- 
haps mean  the  grease  or  drippins  from  the 
burnt  offering  The  Targum  of  Palestine 
renders  it  "  cmders."  As  the  altar  was  hol- 
low, and  was  filled  with  earth  or  stones  when 
used,  there  would  be  no  need  to  cleanse  it 
from  ashes ;  if  this  be  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  the  command  would  rather  have  been 
to  collect  the  living  embers  before  the  altar 
was  removed,  in  order  to  keep  alive  the  sacred 
fire.  That  this  fire  was  never  allowed  to  go 
out  may  be  looked  upon  as  certain. 

Yer.  15.— These  toingt  are  the  burden  of 
the  sons  of  Kohath.  One  thing  which  the 
Kohathites  almost  certainly  had  to  carry  is 
omitted  here,  possibly  because  it  was  carried 
without  any  cover  at  all,  and  was  not  regarded 
as  of  equal  sanctity  with  the  rest  Anvhow, 
the  omission  is  venr  remarkable,  and  may 
have  been  acddentat  It  is  supplied  by  the 
Septuagint  and  the  Samaritan  text  in  the 
following  addition  to  ver.  14:  "And  they 
shall  take  a  purple  doth,  and  cover  the  laver 


and  its  foot,  and  they  shall  put  it  into  a 
hyadnthine  cover  of  skin,  and  put  it  on 
bars."  The  burdens  of  the  Kohathites  were 
six,  not  counting  the  laver  and  its  foot :  (1) 
the  ark ;  (2)  the  table  of  shewbread ;  (8)  the 
candelabrum ;  (4)  the  golden  altar ;  (5)  "in- 
struments of  ministry ;"  (6)  the  fraime  of  the 
brazen  altar. 

Yer.  16.— To  the  offlee  of  Bletsar,  *  .  . 
orersight.  Septuannt,  iwiegoiro^  'RAfi^ap 
.  .  .  ^iirt^coiri).  On  him  was  laid  the  over- 
sight of  and  the  responsibility  for  all  the 
material  appliances  of  Divine  worship,  and 
in  especial  it  devolved  upon  him  to  see  to  the 
oil,  the  incense,  and  the  chrism,  and  the 
materials  for  the  daily  meat  offering.  No 
doubt  it  is  intended,  although  not  precisely 
expressed,  that  the  Kohathiteis  were  specially 
under  his  orders. 

Yer.  18. — Cut  ye  not  off  the  tribe  of  the 
families  of  the  Kohathites.  The  word  tribe 
(shebei)  is  used  in  an  unusual  way  here, 
not  in  the  sense  of  tribus,  but  of  sUrps. 
Perhaps  as  Levi  was  himself  a  microcosm  of 
all  Israel,  so  his  families  ranked  as  tribes ; 
and  no  doubt  they  remained  more  distinct 
than  the  families  of  any  other  tribe.  The 
meaning  of  the  command  is  plainly  this, 
"  Take  care  that  the  Kohathites  are  not  cut 
off  through  any  negligence  or  want  of  con- 
sideration on  your  part ; "  and  the  form  of 
the  command,  "cut  ye  not  off,"  conveyed 
most  emphatically  the  warning,  that  if  any 
mischief  befell  the  Kohathites  which  the 
priests  could  have  prevented,  they  would  be 
responsible  for  it  in  the  sight  of  God.  No 
doubt,  as  a  &ct,  the  Kohathites  would  take 
their  cue  from  the  conduct  of  the  priests :  if 
they  were  irreverent  and  careless,  tne  Levites 
would  be  the  same,  and  would  sooner  or  later 
presume,  and,  presuming,  would  die. 

Yer.  19. — ^Thns  do  unto  them,  t.  e,  exactly 
as  commanded  in  vers.  5 — 15. 

Yer.  20. — They  shall  not  go  in  to  see 
when  the  holy  uinn  are  oovered.  This 
translation  is  <usputea.  The  word  rendered 
"are  covered"  is  the  Piel  infinitive  from 
btUa,  to  swidlow,  and  so  to  destroy.  It  may 
signify  the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the 
most  holy  things  were  hidden  from  sight 
and  removed  from  touch,  so  as  to  become, 
as  it  were,  non-exiBtent  for  the  time.  So 
the  Syriac,  Arabic,  Samaritan,  and  the  Tar- 
gums  of  Onkelos  and  Palestine.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  a  proverbial  expression, 
"in  a  swaUow,  at  a  gulp,"  i.  e,  "for  an  in- 
stant," as  in  Job  vii  19.  And  so  the  Septua- 
ffinl^  Wwiva,  and  most  modem  scholars. 
Whichever  way,  however,  we  take  it,  the 
phrase,  "  they  shall  not  go  in  to  see,"  seems 
to  limit  the  prohibition  under  pain  of  death  to 
the  deliberate  act  of  entering  the  tabernacle 
out  of  curiosity  duringthe  process  of  packing 
up  the  holy  things.    The  case  of  the  men  <3 
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Bethahemesh,  therefore  (1  Sam.  vL  19),  does 
.  not  fall  within  the  letter  of  this  Uw,  although 
it  does  within  its  spirit.  I*he  command, 
thus  Umited,  is  no  doubt  an  addition  to  the 
previous  command  not  to  touch,  but  it  is 
altogether  in  keeping  with  it.  If  it  was 
the  will  of  God  to  hedge  about  these  sacred 
symbols  of  his  presence  and  his  worship  with 
an  awful  sanctity,  it  is  obvious  that  he  was 
18  much  bound  to  defend  them  against  the 
irreverent  prying  of  the  eve  as  against  the 
irreverent  touch  of  the  hand  ;  and  the  ])rying 
here  prohibited  would  have  been  distinctly 
wilful  and  inexcusable. 

Yer.  25.— Thej  ihall  bear  the  ourtains, 
kc.  For  these  four  coverings,  of  tapestry, 
of  goats'  hair,  of  rams'  skins,  and  of  sea- 
cow  skin  respectively,  see  Exod.  xxvL  In 
addition  to  these,  the  Oershonites  carried  all 
the  hangings  belonging  to  the  tabernacle 
and  to  the  outer  court,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  "veil"  which  was  wrapped 
round  the  ark. 

Yer.  26.— And  their  oords,  and  all  the 
initnunents  of  their  sarvioe.  Taking  this 
verse  in  connection  with  ver.  87,  we  must 
understand  the  word  **  their  "  as  applying  to 
the  things  mentioned  in  the  previous  verse. 
The  Merarites  carried  the  cords,  &c.  of  the 
hangings  of  the  court 

Yer.  28.— Under  tha  hand  of  Ithamar,  as 
aUo  were  the  Merarites.  He  had  been  already 
engaged  in  overseeing  the  construction  of  the 
tabernacle  (Exod.  xxxviiL  21). 

Yer.  81. —This  ii  the  eharge  of  their 
bnrdea,  viz.,  all  the  solid  parts  of  the  fobric 
of  the  tabernacle  and  its  court ;  by  far  the 
heaviest  burden,  and  so  allotted  to  the  largest 
number. 

Yer.  82.— By  name  ye  shall  reekon  the 
instmments  of  the  ohaj^e  of  their  burden. 
This  ii^unction  only  occurs  here.  The 
Septuagmt  has  ''number  them  by  name, 
and  all  the  articles  borne  by  them."  Per- 
haps the  solid  parts  of  the  fabric  were 
numbered  for  convenience  of  setting  up, 
and,  therefore,  were  assigned  each  to  its 
own  bearer. 

Yer.  48.— Those  that  were  numbered  of 
them  were  eight  thousand  and  five  hundred 
and  fonneore.  The  census  of  each  &inilv 
is  described  in  the  same  form  of  words  with 
much  particularity.  No  doubt  it  was  carried 
out  with  extreme  solicitude,  as  made  for  a 
purpose  especially  sacred  and  important 
The  results  are  remarkable  in  more  ways 
thui  one.  The  following  table  presents  the 
numbers  in  each  familv  above  one  month, 
and  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty. 

Eohath,  8600  2750  percent  82 
Oershon,  7500  2680  „  ,,  85 
Merari,        6200        3200     „    „      51 

22,800       8580     „    „      88 


The  first  conclusion  which  naturally  arises 
from  these  figures  is,  that  after  all  the  num- 
bering must  have  been  made  by  tens,  and 
not  by  individuals.  As  it  was  impossible 
that  8000  persons  could  be  employed  in 
carrying  the  various  portions  of  &e  taber- 
nacle, it  may  be  that  each  group  of  ten 
undertook  a  unit  of  responsibilify.  The 
second  consideration  is,  that  the  average  of 
men  between  thirty  and  fifty  in  all  Levi  is 
higher  than  modem  statistics  ^ow  (it  is  said 
to  De  twenty-five  per  cent  now  in  the  whole 
population),  although  not  very  materially. 
The  third  is,  that  this  average  is  very  un- 
equally distributed,  rising  to  a  most  remark- 
able proportion  in  the  case  of  Merari.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  something  must  have  dis- 
turbed the  relative  numbers  as  between  the 
Merarites  and  the  other  families.  It  has  been 
sug^sted  that  the  small  number  of  mals 
Levites  generally,  and  the  small  number  of 
male  Kohathites,  between  thirty  and  fifty 
especially,  may  have  been  caused  by  heavy 
losses  incurrea  in  carrving  out  the  Divine 
sentence  upon  the  worshippers  of  tite  golden 
calf  (Exod.  xxxiL).  But— 1.  The  slow  in- 
crease of  Levi  continued  to  be  very  observable 
down  to  the  time  of  David  ;  while  the  other 
tribes  grew  from  600,000  to  1,800,000,  he 
only  increased  to  88,000  (1  Chron.  xxiii  8). 
2.  The  average  of  males  over  thirty  is  already 
higher  among  the  Kohathites  than  might 
have  been  expected ;  it  is  the  laiveness  of 
the  number,  not  the  smallness,  which  needs 
to  be  explained.  8.  It  is  Merari,  and  not 
Eohath,  that  is  markedly  distinguished  from 
the  other  two:  there  is' little  difference  be- 
tween Eohath  and  Gershon.  It  is  evident 
that  something  must  have  happened  to  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  and  in  especial  to  the  family 
of  Merari,  to  reduce  very  greatly  the  number 
of  births  within  the  last  thirty  years.  We 
do  not  know  what  the  causes  were,  or  why 
they  should  have  pressed  much  more  heavily 
on  one  tribe,  or  one  family,  than  on  another ; 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  many  such  causes 
may  have  acted,  and  acted  unequaUy,  under 
the  cruel  tyranny  of  Pharaoh.  The  diildren 
may  have  been  systematically  slaughtered, 
or  marriages  may  have  largely  ceased,  while 
Moses  was  in  the  land  of  Midian.  If  this 
were  generally  the  case,  it  would  much 
diminish  the  estimated  total  of  the  nation, 
and  still  more  the  estimated  difficulties  of 
the  march. 

Yer.  49.— Thni  were  they  numbered  of 
him.  Literally,  ''and  his  mustering."  It 
may  have  the  meaning  given  to  it  in  the 
A.  V.  (and  so  the  Septuagint  and  Targums), 
or  it  may  be  translated  "mustered  things," 
t.  e.  things  assigned  to  him  in  the  mustenng, 
and  read  with  the  previous  words,  "  Every 
one  to  his  service,  and  to  his  burden,  and 
his  mustered  things." 
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HOMILETICa 

Ch.  \v.--Ihaies  of  the  Church  militant.  In  this  chapter  we  have,  spiritually, 
certain  duties  of  the  Church  on  the  way  to  heaven  in  respect  of  faith  and  worship, 
and  the  spirit  in  which  matters  of  religion  ought  to  be  conducted.  Consider, 
therefore — 

I.  That  the  Divine  bulb  in  the  care  op  the  sanctuaby  was  one  op  distri- 
bution. Each  family  within  the  tribe,  each  group  within  the  family,  perhaps  each 
individual  in  the  group,  had  his  own  allotted  "  burden.'*  Eohath  did  not  interfere 
with  Merari,  nor  did  Merari  come  into  collision  with  Gershon.  Even  so,  in  all 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  labours,  distribution  is  the  rule  of  the  gospel,  the  Holy 
Spirit  dividing  to  each  severally  as  he  will  (1  Cor.  iW.pamm;  Bph.  iv.  11 — 13). 
And  note  that  this  distribution  was  not  made  according  to  any  superiority  that  we 
know  of,  but  rather  the  reverse.  Levi  himself  was  by  far  the  smallest  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  and  Merari  was  by  far  the  lorgest  (for  the  purpose  in  hand)  of  the  three 
^unilies.  Even  so  under  the  gospel  no  rules  of  human  pre-eminence  restrict  the 
Divine  distribution  of  gifts  and  offices  ;  rather,  the  first  shall  be  last,  and  the  last  first 

II.  That  the  whole  fabric  of  the  tabebnacle  had  to  be  continually  taken 
TO  pieces  and  beconstbucted,  as  the  host  moved  on  in  its  appointed  path.  Even 
so,  in  the  onward  progress  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  outward  form  and  frame  of 
religion  has  to  be  constantly  built  up  afresh  with  ceaseless  labour.  For  each  succeedr 
ing  century,  for  each  new  generation  that  comes  up.  for  each  new  nation  added  to 
the  Church,  the  fabric  of  its  faith  and  worship  has  to  oe  built  up  from  the  beginning. 
If  not,  religion,  like  the  tabernacle,  would  be  left  far  behind,  the  empty  monument 
of  a  forsaken  faith. 

III.  That,  on  the  otheb  hand,  the  fubnitube  of  the  tabebnacle  and  its  con- 
stituent PARTS,  though  perpetually  BEING  BECONSTBUCTED,  YET  BEMAINED  IDENTIC- 
ALLY THE  SAME.  Nothing  lost,  nothing  added.  Even  so  the  elements  of  our  faith 
and  worship  must  remain  unchangeably  the  same  from  age  to  age ;  nothing  really  old 
cast  away,  nothing  really  new  introduced.  "  The  faith  once  (for  all)  delivered  to  the 
saints.**  Worship  primitive  and  apostolic.  However  fresh  the  putting  together,  the 
substance  eternally  the  same. 

IV.  That  while  the  whole  fabbic  was  to  be  cabbied  with  gbeat  cabe  and 

BEVBBENCE,  YET  THE  MOST  SOLICITOUS  CABE  AND  THE  MOST  PBOFOUND  BEVEBENCB  WEBE 
reserved   for  those  HOLY  THINGS  WHICH  THE   FABRIC  ENSHRINED.      Even  SO  all  that 

is  any  part  of  our  religion,  claiming  any  Divine  authority,  is  to  be  handed  down  and 
carried  on  with  care  and  with  respect ;  but  it  is  the  few  central  facts  and  truths  of 
revelation  upon  which  the  loving  veneration  and  extreme  solicitude  of  Christian 
teachers  and  people  must  be  concentrated. 

V.  That  amongst  these  the  ark  was  first  and  foremost,  having  three  cover- 
ings,  and  being  distinguished  outwardly  also  by  its  blue  cloth.  Even  so  it  is  the 
incarnation  of  God  in  Christ — the  doctrine  of  Emmanuel,  God  with  us — which  is 
before  all  other  things  precious  and  holy,  to  be  guarded  with  the  most  reverent  and 
jealous  care,  to  be  distinguished  openly  with  the  most  evident  honour.     And  note 

(1)  that  as  the  mercy-seat,  resting  on  the  ark,  and  forming  its  lid;  was  carried  whither^ 
soever  the  ark  went,  and  shared  in  all  its  honour,  so  the  doctrine  of  propitiation  and 
of  God  reconciled  to  men^  resting  as  it  does  essentially  upon  tiie  doctrine  of 
Emmanuel — God  with  us — is  carried  ever  widi  it,  and  honoured  with  it.     And  note 

(2)  that  as  blue  is  the  colour  of  heaven,  so  the  blue  outer  covering  of  the  ark  (alone) 
may  signify  that  the  greatest  effort  of  the  Churches  teachers  should  be  so  to  present 
the  doctrine  of  God  in  Christ  before  men  that  it  may  appear  clad  in  heavenly  love 
and  beauty. 

VI.  That  the  shew-bread  was  not  allowed  to  fail  from  its  table  even  during 
the  journey,  but  was  carefuUv  placed  upon  it  and  so  carried,  and  thus  answered  to 
its  name  of  "  continual  bread.  *  Even  so  it  is  certain  that  the  **  living  Bread  which 
came  down  from  heaven**  must  be  with  the  Church  as  her  *'  continual  Bread *'  in  all 
her  marches.  But  it  is  more  commonly  considered  that  the  shew-bread  in  its  twelve 
loayesr^resents  the  whole  people  of  God,  in  all  its  sections,  as  always  present  to  the 
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eye  of  God,  and  always  remembered  before  him  for  good ;  in  which  case  this  would 
emphasise  the  truth  that  we  must  without  any  intermission  be  had  in  merciful 
remembrance  before  God,  lest  we  die.  And  note  (1)  that  as  the  shew-bread  on  the 
table  was  covered  with  a  cloth  of  scarlet,  which  is  the  colour  of  atoning  blood,  this 
may  Bigniiy  that  it  is  as  covered  by  and,  so  to  speak,  seen  through  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ  that  the  Church  in  all  her  travail  is  remembered  before  God  for 
good.  And  note  (2)  that  as  the  ark  and  the  table  were  more  honoured  in  their  cover* 
Ings  than  the  rest,  though  the  ark  most  of  all,  this  may  intimate  that  the  two  doctrines 
of  chiefest  honour  in  uie  faith  are  those  of  Christ  and  of  his  Church,  i,  e.  of  God  in 
Christ,  and  Christ  in  us ;  God  present  with  us  through  Christ,  and  we  present  before 
God  through  Christ  (John  xvii.  20—23,  26). 

VII.  That  the  sons  op  Kohath   webb   to   carry  those  holy  things,  but 

NEITHER  TO  TOUCH  THEM    NOR  TO  GO  IN  TO  SEE  THEM  FOR  AN  INSTANT,  LEST  THEY 

SHOULD  DIE.  Even  SO  the  holy  mysteries  of  the  gospel  are  ever  to  be  borne  onwards, 
but  neither  to  be  handled  with  irreverent  carelessness  nor  pried  into  with  irreverent 
curiosity,  else  they  become  the  savour  of  death  rather  than  of  life.  It  is  indeed  true 
that  in  Christ  "  the  veil  is  taken  away,'*  and  that  now  the  gospel  is  openly  declared 
to  all  nations  ;  but  it  is  also  true,  as  to  its  central  doctrines,  that  wilful  irreverence 
and  idle  curiosity  are  visited  with  severer  punishments,  because  purely  spiritual,  now 
than  then.  It  is  not  possible  that  any  one  be  saved  by  faith  if  he  handle  the  faith 
with  rude  familiarity,  as  having  nothing  sacred  for  him,  or  with  cold  curiosity^  as  a 
matter  of  mere  intellectual  interest  (cf.  Matt.  xxL  44 ;  Luke  ii.  34 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  16. 
Cf.  also  1  Cor.  xi.  29,  30). 

VIII.  That  the  priests  were  charged  not  to  *'  cut  off  "  the  Eohathites,  i,  e, 

NOT  TO  CAUSE  THEIR  DEATH  BY  GIVING  THEM  EXAMPLE  OR  OPPORTUNITY  OF  IRREVER- 
ENCE IN  THEIR  NECESSARY  WORK  ABOUT  THE  SACRED  THINGS  WHICH  WOULD  BE   FATAL 

TO  THEM.  Even  SO  an  enormous  responsibility  is  laid  upon  all  who  are  set  over 
others  in  the  Lord,  especially  with  respect  to  those  who  are  necessarily  brought  into 
outward  contact  with  religion.  Those  who,  being  custodes  of  sacred  treasures,  set  an 
example  of  irreverence  to  those  associated  with  tibem,  or  give  them  the  impression  of 
secret  unbelief  in  what  they  preach  or  minister  (an  impression  how  quickly  caught  I ), 
will  be  held  responsible  for  any  souls  that  may  perish  thereby.  How  miserably  true 
that,  "  the  nearer  the  Church,  the  further  from  God  ;  "  that  none  are  so  hardened  as 
those  whose  outward  duties  are  concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  public  worship  ; 
that  no  families  are  so  notoriously  irreligious  as  those  of  Church  dignitaries  and  other 
ministers  of  God  I  And  this  due  not  more  to  the  subtle  danger  arising  from  famili- 
arity with  the  forms  of  religion,  than  to  the  subtler  danger  arising  from  the  irreverent 
and  careless  conduct  and  temper  of  the  ministers  of  reli^on.  How  often  do  such,  by 
their  behaviour  at  home,  or  when  ofiE  duty,  leave  an  impression  of  unbelief  or  of 
indifference,  which  they  do  not  really  feel,  upon  their  families,  dependants,  subordin- 
ates !  How  awful  the  responsibility  of  such  an  one  I  He  has  "  cut  o£E  **  souls  which 
were  most  nearly  in  his  charge  from  amongst  the  people  of  God.  The  poison- 
breath  of  his  (it  may  be,  he^less)  irreverence  has  blighted  their  eternal  future. 
And  this  holds  true,  in  its  measure,  of  fathers,  masters,  cdl  who  lead  the  religion  of 
others.  And  note  that  as  Aaron  and  his  sons  could  only  escape  responsibility  for 
any  catastrophe  among  the  Eohathites  by  doing  exactly  as  the  Loid  commanded 
in  the  matter  (see  ver.  19),  even  so  we  can  only  escape  responsibility  for  the  loss  of 
other  souls  by  following  exactly  the  Divine  precepts ;  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  deviate 
from  them  at  all,  others  througn  our  example  will  deviate  from  them  more :  we  are 
our  brothers*  keepers  to  the  uttermost  reach  of  our  example. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1 — 4. — None  may  hear  the  vessels  of  the  Lord  but  Levites  at  their  hest* 
Prom  the  giving  of  the  law  till  the  building  of  Solomon's  temple,  a  space  of  about 
500  ^earSy  the  Lord  at  no  time  **  dwelt  in  any  house,  but  walked  in  a  tent 
and  m  a  tabernacle  "  (2  Sam.  vii  6).  The  sanctuary  was  a  moving  tent,  and  one 
principal  part  of  the  business  of  the  Levites,  the  most  honourable  function  assigned 
to  them,  was  the  carriage  of  it  from  place  to  place.    Moses,  who  regulated  so  exactly 
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the  order  of  all  the  trihes,  both  for  the  march  and  the  encampmeDt,  did  not  omit  to 
appoint  to  every  division  of  the  Levites  its  duty  in  relation  to  the  tabernacle  and  its 
holy  f  umitare — what  each  was  to  carry,  and  in  what  order  they  were  to  pitch  their  tents. 
In  this  chapter  of  detailed  regulations,  special  interest  attaches  to  the  law  laid  down 
re^rding  the  Lbvitbs'  period  of  sebvicb  in  carrying  the  tabernacle.  It  was  from 
thirty  years  old  till  fifty  (vers.  3,  23,  30).  This  must  be  taken  along  witb  chap.  viii. 
24,  where  the  age  for  entering  on  service  is  fixed  at  twenty-five.  The  explanation  of  the 
seeming  discrepancy,  no  doubt,  is  that  the  first  five  years  were  a  kind  of  apprentice- 
ship. Certain  other  sorts  of  work  about  the  tabernacle  the  Levites  might  do  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty,  and  these  thfey  might  continue  to  do,  so  far  as  their  strength 
served,  long  after  fifty ;  but  except  between  thirty  and  fifty  they  might  not  bear  the 
tabernacle  and  its  vessels.  When  David  gave  to  the  ark  a  permanent  abode  at 
Jerusalem,  and  the  service  of  the  Levites  was  readjusted  accordingly,  the  age  for 
entering  on  duty  was  lowered  to  twenty,  and  at  that  point  it  thereafter  stood  (see  1 
ChroD.  xxiii.  27  ;  Ezra  iii.  8).  The  principle  underlymg  the  law  was  still  the  same. 
The  service  of  God,  especiallv  in  its  most  sacred  parts,  requires  and  deserves  the 
best  of  our  years,  our  strength,  our  abactions.  His  soul  desires  the  first  ripe  fruit. 
There  are  three  errors  men  are  apt  to  fall  into  in  this  matter  of  service  ;  I  refer  more 
especially  to  ofBcial  service.  1.  Some  eater  on  it  too  young.  No  hard  and  fast  line 
can  be  drawn  for  all  men  and  every  service.  One  kind  of  service  demands  mater 
maturity  than  another,  and  one  man  ripens  earlier  than  another.  But  the  rule  here 
prescribed  to  tibe  Levites  is  a  good  one  for  the  average  of  cases.  To  speak  only  of 
the  Christian  ministry :  few  men  under  twenty-five  are  ripe  for  it,  and  places  of 
special  trust  would  require  a  man  of  thirty.  Undue  haste  is  neither  reverent  nor 
safe.  The  first  sermon  of  our  blessed  Lord  was  not  preached  till  "  he  began  to  be 
about  thirty  years  of  age  *'  (Luke  iii.  23)  ;  a  touching  and  most  suggestive  example. 

2.  Some  delay  entering  till  they  are  too  eld.  This  is  most  frequently  seen  in 
unofficial  service.  Many  men,  not  destitute  of  piety,  think  it  incumbent  on  them  to 
^ve  their  prime  so  entirely  to  '*  business ''  that  they  have  no  time  for  anything  else. 
Church  work,  home  mission  work,  charity  services,  participation  in  these  they  look  for- 
ward to  as  the  emplo3rment  of  their  leisure,  after  they  shall  have  retired  from  business. 
That,  at  the  best,  is  giving  to  the  Lord  not  the  first-fruits,  but  the  gleanings.  It  will 
be  found  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  these  tardy  labourers  whom  God  honours  to  be  most  use- 
ful. He  honours  those  rather  (thank  God,  they  are  many,  and  increasing  in  number) 
who  consecrate  to  him  a  fair  proportion  of  their  strength  when  they  are  at  their  prime. 

3.  Som^  do  not  know  when  it  is  time  for  them  to  resign.  The  Levites*  penod  of 
active  service,  whether  it  began  at  thirty,  or  twenty-five,  or  twenty,  always  ended  at 
fifty.  Not  that  the  law  thrust  them  out  of  the  sanctuary  when  their  term  expired  ; 
that  would  have  been  cruelty  to  men  who  loved  the  service.    They  might  still  fre- 

auent  the  sanctuary,  and  periorm  occasional  offices  (see  ch.  viii.  26).  But  after  fifty 
^ey  ceased  to  be  on  the  regular  staff.  Here  too  the  rule  has  to  be  applied  to  the 
Ohnstian  Church  with  discnmination.  For  services  which  are  characteristically 
mental  and  spiritual,  a  man's  prime  certainly  does  not  cease  at  fifty.  Nevertheless, 
the  principle  at  the  root  of  the  rule  is  of  undying  validity  and  importance.  The 
Levites*  maintenance  did  not  cease  at  fifty  ;  and  any  Church  system  which  does  not 
make  such  provision  as  enables  its  ministers  to  retire  when  their  strength  fails  is 
unscriptural  and  defective.  On  the  other  part,  it  is  the  duty  and  will  be  the  wisdom 
of  the  Church's  servants  to  seek  retirement  when  they  are  no  longer  able  to  minister  to 
the  Lord  with  fresh  vigour. — B. 

Vers.  17— 20.— ^%e  Lord  is  to  he  served  with  fear.  **  Lest  they  die  :  "  that  note  of 
warning  is  often  heard  in  the  law. .  If  any  man  or  woman  touched  the  flaming  mount, 
it  was  death  (Exod.  xix.  12).  It  was  death  if  the  high  priest  entered  into  the  holiest 
on  any  day  but  one,  or  on  that  day  if  he  omitted  to  shroud  tho  mercy-seat  in  a  cloud 
of  fragrant  incense  (Levit.  xvi.  3—13).  It  was  death  if  any  son  of  Aaron  transgressed 
the  ritual,  were  it  only  by  officiating  in  any  other  than  the  appointed  garments 
(Exod.  xxviii.  43).  In  the  same  strain,  this  law  in  Numbers  makes  it  death  for  any 
common  Levite  to  touch,  or  gaze  upon,  the  holy  thin^  till  the  priest  has  packed 
them  up  in  their,  thick  wrappings  (vers.  19,  20 ;  cf,  ch«  i.  51  j  iii.  10).    The  example 
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first  of  Nadab  and  Abihu,  and  afterwards  of  Eorah  and  Lib  company,  showed  that 
these  threats  were  spoken  in  earnest.  We  cannot  marvel  that,  after  hearing  and 
seeing  all  this,  the  people  were  smitten  with  terror,  and  cried  out  to  Moses, ''  We 
perish,  we  perish,  we  all  perish.  Whosoever  cometh  anything  near  unto  the 
tabernacle  of  the  Lord  shall  die.  Shall  we  be  consumed  with  dying  ?  "  (Numb, 
xvii.  13). 

I.  This  featubb  of  the  law  will  help  you  to  undebstand  the  depreciatory 

TERMS  IN  WHICH  IT  IS  SO  OFTEN  MENTIONED  IN  THE  NeW  TESTAMENT,  especially  bv 

the  Apostle  Paul.  The  law  was  *'the  ministration  of  death  and  of  condemnation 
(2  Cor.  iii.  7,  9);  it  "worketh  wrath"  (Rom.  iv.  16);  it  breathed  a  "spirit  of 
bondage"  and  fear  (Rom.  viii.  16);  it  "gendered  to  bondage"  (GaL  iv.  24^;  it 
was  "  an  intolerable  yoke  "  (Acts  xv.  10).  Not  that  the  whole  contents  oi  the 
Pentateuch  fell  under  this  description.  Much  of  promise  was  spoken  in  presence  of 
the  mountain  of  the  law.  But  let  the  law  be  taken  by  itself,  and  let  the  gospel 
veiities  foreshadowed  by  its  ritual  be  shut  out  from  view,  and  does  it  not  answer  to 
the  disparaging  descriptions  ?  It  was  full  of  wrath,  condemnation,  fear.  No  doubt 
there  was  an  element  of  grace  even  in  the  covenant  of  Sinai.  It  was  a  benefit  done 
to  Israel  when  the  Lord  delivered  to  them  the  commandments,  pitched  his  tabernacle 
among  them,  and  suffered  them  to  draw  near  under  the  conditions  of  the  ritual. 
Nevertheless,  the  conditions  were  hard  and  terrible ;  we  may  well  thank  God  for 
abolishing  them.  They  are  utterly  abolished.  The  veil  is  rent  from  top  to  bottom  ; 
the  yoke  is  broken ;  we  have  received  the  spirit  of  adoption,  not  the  spirit  of  bond- 
age again  to  fear ;  we  have  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest. 

II.  Nothing  that  has  been  said  implies  that  the  Levitical  law  was  really 
UNWORTHY  OF  THE  WISDOM  OR  THE  GRACE  OF  GoD.  For  the  time  then  present  it 
was  the  best  thing  that  could  be.  Certain  truths  of  primary  importance  men  were 
everywhere  forgetting :  among  others,  the  holy  majesty  of  God ;  that  communion 
with  God  is  to  the  soul  of  man  the  very  breath  of  life ;  that  man  is  a  sinner  for  whom 
there  is  no  remission,  no  access,  without  atonement.  These  lessons  the  law  was 
meant  and  fitted  to  teach.  These  lessons  it  did  teach,  burning  them  into  the 
conscience  of  the  nation.  The  law  was  not  the  gospel,  but  it  led  forward  to  the 
gospel.     A  service  beyond  all  price. 

III.  Nor  HAS  THE  BENEFICENT  OFFICE  OF  THE  LAW  CEASED  WITH  THE  ADVENT  OF  THE 

BETi'ER  TIME.  Men  are  ready  to  abuse  the  grace  of  God,  to  give  harbour  to  licentious- 
ness on  pretext  of  Christian  liberty.  If  you  doubt  it,  search  well  your  own  heart. 
What  is  the  remedy  ?  It  is  found  sometimes  in  the  rod  of  God's  afflicting  providence, 
sometimes  in  the  searching  discipline  of  the  law.  For  the  law,  although  in  its  letter 
abrogated,  abides  for  ever  in  its  substance.  We  are  not  bound — we  are  not  at  liberty 
— to  slay  sin  ofEerings  or  bum  incense.  But  we  are  bound  to  ruminate  on  the  law  of 
sacrifice  and  intercession.  The  Levitical  ritual  belongs  in  this  sense  to  us  as  much 
as  it  ever  belonged  to  the  Jews.  It  admonishes  us  of  the  reverence  due  to  God.  A 
certain  filial  boMness  he  will  welcome,  but  presumptuous  trifling  with  his  majesty 
and  holiness  he  will  not  suffer.  If  we  would  be  accepted,  we  must  worship  God  with 
reverence  and  godly  fear,  for  our  God  is  still  a  consuming  fire  (Heb.  xii  29), — B» 

Vers.  16 — ^20. — The  perils  of  distinguished  service.  The  sons  of  Eohath  had  the 
most  honourable  of  the  duties  assigned  to  the  Levites,  in  being  permitted  to  carry 
the  sacred  vessels  of  the  tabernacle.  But  they  were  thus  exposed  to  temptations  and 
perils  from  which  their  less  favoured  brethren  were  exempt.  To  touch  or  even  to  see 
the  holy  things  was  death.  Similar  temptations,  to  those  intrusted  with  distinguished 
service  in  God*s  Church,  may  arise  from — 

I.  Curiosity.  Illustrate  from  the  sin  of  the  men  of  Bethshemesh  (1  Sam.  vi.).  Men 
brought  by  their  duties  into  close  contact  with  Divine  mysteries  may  yield  to  the 
curiosity  of  unauthorised  speculations  to  which  ignorant  and  grovellmg  minds  are 
not  exposed  (cf.  Col.  ii.  18).  Illustrate  from  speculations  on  me  Trinity,  the  incar- 
nation, or  the  profitless  inquiries  of  some  of  the  schoolmen  as  to  angels,  <&c.  Caution 
applicable  to  theological  speculations  of  to-day  (Deut  xxix.  29). 

II.  Thoughtlessness.  A  thoughtless  disre^rd  of  God's  strict  injunctions,  by 
either  a  priest  (vers.  18, 19)  or  a  Eohathite,  might  have  been  fatal.    So  now  those 
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who  have  perpetually  to  deal  with  Divine  things  are  in  danger  of  irreverence  from 
thoughtlessness.  E.  g.  Christian  ministers,  who  have  to  be  constantly  praying  and 
preaching,  as  part  of  their  service  for  God.  Christians  who  have  a  reputation  for 
saintliness  above  their  brethren  need  special  reverence,  lest  they  should  handle  Divine 
things  in  a  familiar,  unauthorised  manner.  Apply  to  some  habits  of  modem  publio 
worship  tending  to  sad  irreverence. 

III.  Distrust.  Illustrate  from  the  sin  of  Uzzah  (2  Sam.  vi.  6,  7).  We  are  thus 
warned  against  using  illegitimate  means  in  support  of  the  cause  of  God  which  we 
think  to  be  in  danger.  Carnal  methods  must  not  be  resorted  to  for  the  defence  of 
spiritual  truths,  ^me  of  the  most  devoted  servants  of  Christ  have  profaned  the  ark 
of  God,  when  they  thought  it  in  danger,  by  touching  and  propping  it  by  supports 
God  has  never  sanctioned.  E,  g.  persecutions  on  behalf  of  the  truth  of  God.  Caution 
to  those  who  now  rely  on  worldly  alliances  and  statesmanship  on  behalf  of  God's 
Church.  From  such  perils  we  may  be  preserved  by  the  spirit  of  (1)  profound  humility, 
at  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  come  so  near  and  to  deal  with  the  mysteries  of 
God  (Eph.  iii.  8 ;  Heb.  xii.  28,  29) ;  (2)  reverential  obedience  to  every  item  of  the 
instructions  God  has  given  us  (1  Chron.  xv.  12,  13 ;  Ps.  cxix.  128) ;  (3)  fearless 
trust  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  has  guarded  his  Church  hitherto,  is  saving  us, 
and  who  will  protect  his  people  and  his  truth  by  his  own  power  to  the  end  (2  Tim. 
iv.  18).~P. 

Ch.  iv. — The  Levites  and  the  requlation  of  their  duties.  One  tribe  has  been  set 
apart  in  lieu  of  the  first-bom  of  all  Israel,  and  to  this  tribe  is  entrusted  the  service  of 
the  tabernacle.  The  nature  and  distribution  of  that  service  are  now  placed  before 
us.    Note— 

L  Ths  begard  fob  thb  pbinciplb  of  inheritance.  As  the  tribes  had  their 
aj)pointed  place  around  the  tabernacle,  so  the  three  great  natural  divisions  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi  had  their  appointed  place  in  it  So  in  the  service  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  there  must  ever  be  something  corresponding  to  this  natural  division  in  LevL 
The  great  Head  has  given  some  apostles,  some  prophets,  some  evangelists,  some 
pastors  and  teachers.  There  are  always  some  Christians  rather  than  others 
who  may  be  taken  as  spiritual  children  of  certain  in  the  spiritual  generation  be- 
fore them,  those  on  whom  the  prophet's  mantle  may  fall,  as  did  that  of  Elijah  on 
Elisha. 

II.  The  limitations  of  sebvicb.  No  Levite  covld  do  the  work  of  an  anointed 
priest.  The  Kohathites  were  to  bear  the  things  of  the  holy  place,  but  they  were  not 
to  see  them  or  prepare  them  for  removal.  There  was  a  ffulr  of  difEerence  between 
Aaron  and  the  noblest  of  the  Kohathites,  though  they  belonged  to  the  same  tribe. 
8o  between  Christ  and  even  the  best  of  his  people.  There  is  so  much  to  link  us  to 
our  Lord,  so  much  to  reveal  him  as  walking  about  on  the  same  level,  that  we  cannot 
be  too  careful  to  remember  the  differences  between  our  services,  humble  even  the 
most  honourable  of  them,  and  that  p^lorious  peculiar  service  where  Christ  is  Priest, 
and  Atonement  in  one.  The  limitations  of  age.  None  under  thirty,  none  over  fifty. 
At  twenty  a  man  may  have  strength  and  courage  for  fighting  (ch.  i.  3),  but  ten  years 
more  must  pass  over  his  head  before  he  is  judged  to  have  the  sobriety  and  sedateness 
needed  for  tabernacle  service.  Then  at  fifty  he  retires.  God  has  consideration  for 
failing  strength.  The  burdens  of  the  tabernacle  must  be  carried,  therefore  God 
provides  that  the  bearers  shall  be  strong.  There  were  constantly  fresh  and,  we  may 
suppose,  often  eager  accessions  at  the  younger  limit  of  the  service.  Jesus  was  about 
thirty  when  he  entered  on  his  public  life  (Luke  iii.  23),  and  the  Baptist  would  be 
about  the  same.  Let  these  limitations  of  God  be  considered  by  all  whom  they 
ooncem.  There  are  duties  of  manhood  which  youth  has  not  the  experience,  nor  age 
the  strength,  to  perform. 

III.  The  securing  of  personal  service  (vers.  19,  49).  Only  certain  persons 
were  fit  to  do  the  work,  but  all  who  were  fit  had  some  work  to  do.  In  the  Church  of 
Clirist  fitness  for  anything,  clearly  seen,  distinctly  felt,  has  in  it  the  nature  of  a 
command.  We  need  not  fear  that  there  will  ever  be  too  many  persons  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  true  tabernacle.  There  were  between  eight  and  nine  thousand 
at  this  first  appointment,  but  the  Lord's  promise  runs  (Jer.  xxxiii.  22),.  "As  the 
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boat  of  heaven  cannot  be  numbered,  neither  the  sand  of  the  sea  measured,  so  I 
will  multiply  the  Levites  that  minister  unto  me."    We  are  all  Levites  now. 

rV.  The  work  was  all  nbcessaby  work.  No  doubt  a  certain  honour  attached  to 
the  Kohathites,  but  great  risk  went  with  it ;  and  after  all,  the  honour  was  more  in  the 
eyes  of  men  than  of  God.  AH  that  is  needful  to  be  done  for  him  is  honourable.  The 
least  peg  or  cord  was  not  to  be  left  behicd,  any  more  than  the  ark  itself.  There 
should  be  a  spirit  of  humble  joy  and  gratitude  in  us  that  we  are  counted  worthy  to 
do  anything  for  God.  All  are  needed  to  make  up  the  perfection  of  service.  To  the 
complete  body  the  little  finger  is  as  needful  as  the  complex  and  powerful  brain.  For 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  the  capillaries  are  as  needful  as  tne  great  arteries  and 
veins.  God  calls  for  no  superfluous  work  from  us.  He  has  no  mere  ornaments  in 
the  Church.    If  a  thing  is  not  of  use,  it  is  no  ornament,  however  it  be  decorated. 

Application :  —  Find  your  work  and  burden.  Every  one  has  his  own  burden 
Ofooriov)  to  bear.  No  one  else  then  can  carry  your  burden  than  you.  Seek  your  place. 
Tase  Uie  lowest  one,  then  assuredly  you  will  come  in  time  to  the  right  one.  The 
lowest  place  in  the  tabernacle  service  is  better  than  the  highest  among  the  ungodly 
(Ps,  Ixxxiv.  10).— Y. 


Interior  Sanctitibs  of  Israel  (ohs.  v.^  vi.). 

Ch.  V.  1 — i :  Removal  of  the  vnoleak.    Vers.  5—10 :  Restittttion  of  trbspabs. 
Vers.  11—31 :  Jealousy  pitrqed. 

Ch.  vL  1 — 21 :  KAZiRriES  dedicated.    Vers.  22 — 27 :  Blessing  of  the  people. 

Whether  these  portions  of  the  Divine  legislation  are  connected  with  the  surrounding 
naiiatiye  (1)  by  an  order  of  time,  as  haying  been  given  at  this  point,  or  (2)  by  a  harmony 
of  subject,  as  completing  on  its  inward  side  the  perfection  of  the  camp,  or  whether  (8)  their 
insertion  here  was  in  a  sense  accidental,  and  not  now  to  be  accounted  for,  must  remain 
uncertain.  Against  (1)  it  must  he  ohserved  that  there  is  a  decided  break  in  the  order  of 
time  at  the  beginning  of  ch.  vii ;  against  (2)  that  a  large  part  of  the  Levitical  enactments 
might  have  been  added  here  with  an  equal  propriety. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  unclean  to  be  removed  (vers.  1 — 
4).  Ver.  2.— Every  leper.  The  law  of  the 
leper  had  been  giyen  in  great  detail  in  Leyit. 
xiiL  and  xiv. ,  and  it  had  been  already  ordered 
that  he  should  be  put  out  of  the  camp  (Leyit. 
xiiL  46,  and  cf.  xiv.  8).  Every  one  that 
hath  an  issue.  These  defilements  are  treated 
of  in  lieyit.  xv.  ;  where,  howeyer,  it  is  not 
expressly  ordered  that  those  so  polluted 
should  be  put  out  of  the  camp.  Who- 
soever is  defiled  bv  the  dead.  The  £ict  of 
being  thus  defiled  is  recognised  in  Leyit  xi. 
24 ;  xxi.  1,  but  the  formal  reffulations  con- 
cerning it  are  not  giyen  until  ch.  xix.  21. 
Ihx)babiy  the  popular  opinion  and  practice 
was  sufBciently  definite  to  explain  the  present 
command. 

Ver.  8.— That  they  defile  not  their  eamps, 
in  the  midst  whereof  I  dwelL  Cleanliness, 
decency,  and  the  anxious  remoyal  eyen  of 
unwittmg  poUationa  were  things  doe  to  God 


himself,  and  part  of  the  awful  reverence  to  . 
be  paid  to  nis  presence  in  the  midst  of 
Israel.  It  is  of  course  easy  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  such  outward  cleanness,  as  compared 
with  inward ;  but  when  we  consider  the 
frightful  preyalence  of  filthiness  in  Christian 
countries  (1)  of  person  and  dress,  (2)  of  talk, 
(3)  of  habit  in  respect  of  things  not  so  much 
sinful  as  uncleannr,  we  may  indeed  acknow- 
ledge the  heavenly  wisdom  of  these  regula- 
tions, and  the  incalculable  value  of  the  tone 
of  mind  engendered  by  them.  With  the 
Jews  ''cleaminess"  was  not  "next  to  god- 
liness," it  was  part  of  godliness. 

Ver.  4. --So  did  the  children  of  IsraeL 
It  is  difficult  to  form  any  estimate  of  the 
numbers  thus  separated ;  if  we  may  judge  at 
all  from  the  preyalence  of  such  denlements 
(especially  those  under  the  second  head) 
now,  it  must  haye  seriously  aggrayated  both 
the  labour  and  the  difficulty  of  the  march. 
Here  was  a  trial  of  their  faith. 
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HOMILETICa 

Vers.  1 — 4. — 2%e  neceuity  of  putting  away  sin.  In  this  section  we  have,  spiritually, 
the  necessary  sentence  of  banishment  upon  those  defiled  with  sin,  and  the  duty  of 
separating  them.    Consider,  therefore — 

I.  That  no  lefeb  might  stay  in  the  camp  of  Israel  ;  he  must  be  <*  without." 
Even  so  it  is  the  necessary  fate  of  the  sinner,  who  is  the  true  leper, — a  fate  which  God 
himself,  as  we  may  reverently  believe,  cannot  alter, — ^that  he  must  be  for  ever  separated 
from  the  company  of  all  pure  and  holy  beings  ^Heb.  xii.  14 ;  Rev.  xxi.  27 ;  xxii.  16). 
Until  he  is  healed  he  may  be  mthf  but  not  o/j  the  people  of  God ;  numbered  with 
them  indeed,  and  following  the  earthly  fortunes  of  the  Church,  as  the  lepers  in  the 
wilderness ;  but  really  separated  from  them,  and  this  the  more  profoundly  because 
of  the  outward  proximity.  If  a  sinner  could  go  to  heaven  as  a  sinner,  even  there  he 
would  be  a  banished  man,  beholding  the  joy  of  the  saints  from  outside  with  a  sense 
pf  difference,  of  famess,  which  would  itself  be  hell. 

II.  That  no  one  unclean  through  any  issue  might  stay  in  the  cam?  of  Israel. 
And  this  was  more  severe,  because  it  was  a  much  more  common  and  much  less 
dreadful  case  than  leprosy,  being  in  most  cases  neither  very  apparent  nor  very  per- 
manent ;  yet  this  also  entailed  banishment  while  it  lasted.  Even  so  all  habits  of  sin, 
however  little  shocking  to  the  natural  mind,  exclude  the  sinner  until  he  be  healed 
from  the  true  fellowship  of  the  saints.  They  are  indeed  "  natural ''  enough  to  the 
fallen  soul,  as  these  issues  are  natural  to  our  present  body  of  humiliation,  but  they 
are  not  therefore  harmless.  One  sinful  habit,  however  common  amongst  men,  would 
disqualify  and  unfit  the  soul  for  the  companionship  of  heaven,  and  so  would  entail 
an  inward  and  real  exile  even  there.  A  habit  of  lying  is  one  of  the  commonest  out- 
comes of  human  life  as  it  is ;  but  ^'  whatsoever  .  .  maketh  a  lie  "  must  be  ^'  without." 

III.  That  no  one  even  who  had  touched  a  dead  body  might  stay  in  the 
CAMP  OP  Israel.  The  defilement  of  death  passed  over  with  the  taint  of  it  upon  all 
that  came  in  contact  with  the  dead.  Even  so  that  contact,  to  which  we  are  daily  and 
hourly  exposed,  with  those  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  is  enough  to  unfit  us  for 
fellowship  with  pure  and  holy  bein^.  If  onlv  the  taint,  the  subtle  contagion,  the 
imperceptible  communication  of  spiritual  death  pass  upon  us,  as  it  almost  must  in 
daily  intercourse  with  the  world,  it  separates  pro  tanto  from  the  communion  of 
saints.  It  must  be  purged  by  the  daily  prayer  of  repentance  and  supply  of  grace 
ere  we  can  be  at  home  and  at  one  with  tne  really  holy.  And  note  that  these  three 
forms  of  uncleanness — (1)  leprosy,  which  was  rare  and  dreadful ;  (2)  issues,  which 
are  common  and  little  noticed ;  (3)  the  taint  of  death,  which  was  imperceptible  save 
to  God — represent  in  a  descending  scale  the  three  forms  of  sin  which  separate  from 
God  and  his  saints,  viz.  (1)  open  and  notorious  wickedness ;  (2)  sinful  habits  such  as 
spring  out  of  ordinary  life,  and  are  little  regarded ;  (3)  the  subtle  taint  of  spiritual 
death  caught  by  careless  contact  with  the  evil  world. 

IV.  That  it  was  the  duty  of  Israel — a  duty  to  be  discharged  at  cost  of 
much  inconvenience ;  a  duty  in  which  all  must  help,  not  sparing  their  own — TO  put 

AWAY  ALL  WHO  WERE  KNOWN  TO  BE  POLLUTED  FROM  THE  CAMPS.      Even   SO  it  is  the 

duty  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  to  separate  open  sinners  from  their  communion,  not 
only  lest  others  be  defiled,  but  lest  God  be  offended  (Matt,  xviii.  17  ;  1  Cor.  v.  2, 11, 
13 ;  2  Thess.  iii.  6).  And  note  that  many  unclean  may  have  remained  in  the  camp, 
whose  uncleanness  was  not  suspected,  or  could  not  be  proved  ;  but  if  so,  they  alone 
were  responsible.  Even  so  there  be  very  many  evil  men  in  the  Church  who  cannot 
now  be  separated ;  but  if  the  principle  be  zealously  vindicated,  the  Church  shall  not 
suffer  (Matt  ziii.  47,  49  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  19 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  20). 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1—4. — The  expulsion  and  restoration  of  the  undean.    The  host  has  now 
been  marshalled.     The  several  tribes  have  taken  the  places  allotted  to  them  in  rela- 
tion to  the  tabernacle  and  to  one  another.    They  are  ^bout  to  set  forth  on  the  march 
from  the  wilderness  of  Sinai.    Before  the  si^al  is  given,  certain  final  instructionfl 
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for  the  regulation  of  the  camp  have  yet  to  be  delivered,  and  this  about  the  removal 
of  unclean  persons  is  one  of  them.  The  general  intention  of  it  is  intimated  in  the 
terms  employed.  The  host  is  to  be  so  ordered,  both  in  the  camp  and  on  the  march, 
as  to  make  it  a  living  picture  of  the  Church,  and  the  Church's  relation  to  God.  It  is 
to  be  made  manifest  that  he  dwells  and  walks  among  the  covenant  people  (Levit. 
zxvi.  11,  12),  that  he  is  of  pure  eyes,  and  cannot  suffer  evil  to  dwell  with  him. 
Accordingly,  there  roust  in  no  wise  abide  in  the  camp  any  man  or  woman  that  is 
unclean.  Persons  afflicted  with  uncleanness  must  be  removed,  and  live  outside  of  the 
sacred  precinct.     Such  is  the  law  here  laid  down. 

I.  In  attributing  to  this  law  a  BELIGIOUS  intention,  I  DO  NOT  FOBGET  THAT 
A  LOWER  AND  MOBE  FBOSAIO  INTEBPBBTATION  HAS  SOMETIMES  BEEN  PUT  ON  IT.      There 

are  commentators  who  remind  one  of  the  man  with  the  muck-rake  in  the  '  Pilgrim's 
Progress.'  They  have  no  eye  except  for  what  is  earthly.  To  them  the  removal  of  the 
unclean  is  simply  a  sanitary  measure.  I  freely  admit  that  there  was  a  sanitary 
intention.  The  sequestering  of  lepers,  the  early  and  "  extramural "  burial  of  the 
dead — these  are  valuable  sanitary  provisions,  and  it  is  plain  that  this  law  would  lead 
to  them.  But  I  need  not  wait  to  prove  that  the  law  looks  higher,  and  that  its  para* 
mount  intention  is  moral  and  spirituaL 

II.  Passing  on.  therefore,  to  the  beligious  intention  of  this  law,  observe  who  ex- 
actly are  excluded  by  it  from  the  camp.  They  are  of  three  sorts, viz.,  lepers,  persons 
a£Eected  with  issues  of  various  kinds,  and  persons  who  had  come  in  contact  with  the 
dead.  This  does  not  by  any  means  exhaust  the  catalogue  of  defilements  noted  in  the 
Levitical  law.  But  these  were  the  gravest  Only  these  three  disabled  from  residence  in 
the  camp.  My  reason  for  calling  attention  to  this  point  you  will  understand  when  I 
mention  that  these  three  uncleannesses,  so  prominent  in  the  law  of  Moses,  received 
the  same  kind  of  prominence  in  the  gracious  ministry  of  Christ.  Read  the  story  of 
the  leper  (Mark  i.  41)  ;  of  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  (Mark  v.  27 — 30)  ;  of 
the  raising  of  Jairus*  daughter  and  the  widow's  son  at  Nain  (Mark  v.  41  and  Luke 
vii.  14).  In  no  one  of  these  passages  is  the  Levitical  law  named.  Much  the  greater 
number  of  those  who  read  or  hear  them  fail  to  perceive  that  in  Christ*s  mode  of  per- 
forming the  miracles  there  was  any  reference  to  what  the  law  had  said  about  the 
defiling  quality  of  the  evils  on  which  his  gracious  power  was  put  forth.  That  there 
truly  was  a  r^erence  surely  needs  no  proof.  No  Jew  ever  forgot  what  the  penalty 
would  be  if  he  suffered  himself  to  be  in  contact  with  a  dead  body,  with  a  leper,  with 
a  person  having  an  issue  of  blood.  Certainly  our  Lord  did  not  forget.  Nor  would  it 
be  doing  justice  to  the  truth  to  say  that  our  Lord  touched  as  he  did,  notwWistand' 
ing  the  defilement  thereby  contracted,  and  its  troublesome  consequences.     He,  of  set 

purpose,  sought  occasion  to  put  himself  in  contact  with  every  one  of  the  three  causes  of 
iefilement  noted  in  the  law.  Keeping  this  in  mind,  let  us  ask  the  meaning  of  the  law. 
1.  The  general  intention.  It  was  to  be  a  memorial  of  the  truth  that  our  nature  b 
deeply  infected  with  sin,  and  that  sin  disables  all  in  whom  it  is  found  for  enjoying  the 
fellowship  of  God  here  and  hereafter.  In  this  Levitical  statute,  I  admit,  the  lesson  is 
not  taught  explicitly.  There  was  nothing  morally  wrong  in  any  one  of  the  three 
sources  of  denlement  named.  The  teaching  is  by  symbol — a  kind  of  object  lesson— 
and  not  the  less  impressive  on  that  account.  2.  The  ineaninq  of  the  several  svmhoU* 
(1)  Defilement  by  the  dead.  Why  is  this  ?  Because  death  is  the  wages  of  sin  (Gen.  iL 
17 ;  iii.  19\  Compare  the  representation  of  death  which  pervades  Ps.  xc. —  *  the  prayer 
of  Moses."  (2)  Defilement  Dv  leprosy.  A  touching  symbol.  It  admonishes  us  that 
WB.  besides  being  blameworthy  and  deserving  of  death,  is  a  vile  thing,  to  be  loathed 
ana  recoiled  from,  as  men  loathe  and  recoil  from  a  leper ;  contagious  also,  and  apt  to^ 
spread.  (3)  Of  the  third  symbol  I  need  say  only  this,  that  it  reminds  us  that  sin  is 
an  hereditary  evil  ([Ps.  li.  6).  3.  The  relation  of  this  law  to  Christ  and  his  work 
That  it  has  a  relation  has  been  already  pointed  out.  The  relation  may  be  conceived 
of  thus : — ^The  law  is  the  dark  ground  on  which  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ  unfolds 
the  brightness  of  its  grace.  Christ  did  not  keep  aloof  from  the  evils  which  afflict  our 
fallen  nature,  and  which  perpetually  remind  us  now  deep  our  fall  has  been.  He  took 
occasion  to  put  himselE  in  contact  with  them.  He  touched  the  leprous  man.  Not 
that  leprosy  was  sweet  to  him ;  it  was  to  him  as  loathsome  as  to  any  inan  in  Pales- 
tine that  day.    NeverthelesSi  he  touched  the  leproofi  man,  and  the  leprosy  fled  before 
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the  power  of  tiiat  touch.  Leprosy,  wasting  issaes,  death — these  are  the  memorials 
and  tokens  of  the  sin  that  is  the  fatal  heritage  of  our  fallen  race ;  and  one  who  would 
Imow  our  need  of  redemption  cannot  do  hatter  than  meditate  on  them  as  they  are  set 
forth  in  the  Levitical  law.  Leprosy,  wasting  issues,  death — these  evils  our  blessed 
Lord  went  up  to  in  his  ministry ;  he  touched  them,  and  their  flight  the  instant  that 
they  felt  his  touch  gave,  and  continues  still  to  give,  assurance  to  men  that  he  is 
indeed  the  Saviour.  He  can  forgive  sin  ;  he  can  make  us  clean ;  he  is  the  resurrection 
and  the  life. — B. 

Vers.  1 — 4. — The  public  exclusion  of  the  unclean.  This  law,  like  many  othere,  in 
part  a  sanitary  law ;  but  also  educational  in  spiritual  truth,  and  typical  of  eternal 
realities.    Two  truths  taught : — 

I.  Thb  holiness  of  God.  This  lesson,  so  hard  to  the  Israelites,  was  impressed  on 
them  in  many  ways,  e.  g,,  sacred  men  ministering  in  sacred  places,  on  sacred  days, 
&c.  This  holy  God  dwelt  in  the  midst  of  their  tents,  and  walked  among  them  (Levit 
xzvi.  11, 12).  The  God  of  life  and  purity  was  utterly  alien  from  death  and  impurity. 
Defilement,  whether  wilful  or  imavoidable,  could  not  be  tolerated  in  his  presence.  If 
the  polluted  are  retained,  God  withdraws.  Sin  is  "  tlie  abominable  thin^  "  which  God 
hates.     He  is  "  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil "  (Jer.  xliv.  4 ;  Hah.  i.  13). 

IL  The  BXCOUMUNiCATiNa  power  of  sin.  The  consequences  to  the  excluded 
Hebrews,  though  limited,  were  by  no  means  light  They  had  to  suffer  loss  of 
privileges,  ceremonial  and  spiritual,  and  a  sense  oi  humiliation  from  the  notoriety  of 
their  position.  For  the  time  they  were  out  of  communion  with  God  and  his  people. 
Thus  sin  has  an  isolating  power.  Apart  from  an  act  of  ecclesiastical  excommunication 
or  Divine  judgment,  its  tendency  is  to  separate  us  from  the  people  of  God  through 
want  of  svmpathy.  We  cease  to  enjoy  their  privileges  even  if  not  debarred  from 
them.  We  lose  self-respect  when  sm  is  exposed,  if  not  before.  We  are  out  of 
communion  with  God,  into  whose  presence  we  cannot  truly  come  with  sin  indulged  in 
our  hearts  (Ps.  Ixvi.  18 ;  Ezek.  xiv.  3).  God's  salvation  iB/rom  sin,  not  in  sin.  No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  impure  are  sentenced — (1)  to  excommunication  from  the 
Church  on  earth  (1  Cor.  v.  9 — 13,  &c.),  (2)  to  exclusion  from  the  Church  in  heaven 
(Rev.  xxl  27).~P. 

Vers.  1—4. — Things  that  defile.  The  book  up  to  this  point  is  occupied  with  the 
counting  and  disciplme  of  the  people,  both  those  for  war  and  those  for  tabernacle 
service.    Now  the  cleansing  of  the  camp  is  to  be  attended  to. 

L  The  classes  who  were  declared  unclean.  Certainly  we  must  not  be  too 
curious  in  our  inquiries  here,  or  we  may  soon  pass  the  verge  of  what  is  edifying. 
But  there  are  some  points  of  note  with  regard  to  all  three  classes.  The  leper.  Why 
should  he  be  declared  unclean  ?  Perhaps  as  suffering  from  a  more  manifest  disease 
than  others,  maybe  a  peculiarly  offensive  one,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  cure. 
These  are  conjectures  which  give  a  little  light,  but  the  great  reason  for  ceremonial 
uncleanness  in  the  case  of  human  beings,  as  in  the  case  of  lower  animals,  is  to  be 
found  in  Jehovah's  positive  injunction.  Leprosy  was  thus  to  be  one  of  the  great 
types  in  the  body  of  the  defiling  effect  of  sin  upon  the  soul.  It  is  clear  that  in  the 
course  of  ages  tiie  idea  got  fixed  in  the  Israelite  mind  that  the  cure  of  leprosy  was 
to  be  considered  as  a  cleansing.  Jesus  commanded  his  apostles  to  heal  the  sick, 
cleanse  the  lepers.  The  leper  was  not  a  common  victim,  but  singled  out  to  impress 
the  fact  that  the  ultimate  cause  which  produces  disease  is  a  strange  and  polluting 
thing;  no  necessary  element  in  human  nature,  though  now  it  be  actual)  v  present  in  us 
all.  The  person  with  an  issue.  Thus  uncleanness  is  connected  with  hirUi  as  well  as 
with  death,.  Whenever  a  child  is  bom,  a  being  is  brought  into  the  world,  which 
certainly  will  add  something  to  the  evil  in  it,  though  possibly  it  may  add  much  to  the 
good.  The  saintliest  of  believers  has  had  in  him  the  possibilities  of  the  worst  of 
unbelievers.  Human  nature  is  truly  the  creation  of  God,  fearfully  and  wonderfully 
made;  but  there  is  also  the  fact  of  birth  from  sinful  human  parents  to  be  remembered. 
This  is  a  great  mystery,  to  be  delicately  handled ;  but  the  uncleanness  here  indicated 
may  be  taken  as  intended  to  remind  parents  how  one  generation  transmits  not  only 
nature,  but  sinful  nature,  to  another.    The  person  defiled  by  the  dead.    There  is  great. 
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significance  in  being  made  unclean  by  the  dead.  Of  all  things  in  the  world  that 
manifest  the  effects  of  sin,  this  is  the  greatest — death.  By  sin  came  death.  All  lesser 
results  lead  up  to  this.  A  dead  body,  in  one  sense  as  sacred  a  thing  as  there  is  in 
the  world,  is  yet  also  one  of  the  most  unclean.  As  long  as  there  is  life  there  is 
something  to  protest  against  the  reign  of  sin,  and  resist  it ;  but  life  being  gone,  sin 
riots  and  revels  in  the  corruption  of  what  was  once  fair  and  strong.  The  coffin  and 
the  gravestone  hide,  but  they  only  hide.  It  was  one  of  our  Lord's  most  terrible  words 
to  the  Pharisees  to  compare  them  to  whited  sepulchres. 

II.  The  line  of  separation.  There  are  large  details  in  Leviticus  respecting  all 
these  instances  of  uncleanness  (chs.  xii. — xv.).  The  line  of  separation  was  clearly 
marked,  sternly  enforced.  To  go  out  of  the  camp  meant  much  personal  inconveni- 
ence, perhaps  pain — suffering  added  on  to  existing  suffering.  Imagine  the  mother 
tending  her  sick  child,  waiting  its  expiring  breath,  closing  its  eyes,  composing  its 
body,  then  compelled  to  go  without  the  camp.  This  typical  ceremonial  uncleanness 
indicates  the  sharp  separation  between  good  and  had  men.  The  word  of  God  accords 
in  all  its  references  to  this.  There  are  two  classes,  and  only  two — the  clean  and  the 
unclean,  the  sheep  and  the  goats,  the  wheat  and  tares,  the  children  of  God  and  the 
children  of  wrath.  It  also  indicates  the  extent  to  which  discipline  can  he  carried  in 
the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth.  There  are  some  offences  so  plain  that  the  guilty  may 
at  once  be  cut  off  from  outward  communion.  But  there  may  be  others  quite  as 
unworthy, who  yet  do  and  must  escape,  because  their  life  makes  no  crying  scandal. 
Many  a  professed  and  long-continued  adherent  to  the  true  Church  is,  nevertheless,  as 
worldly,  hard,  and  selfish  as  any  of  the  ungodly.  God  reckons  all  such  outside  the 
camp.  He  alone  has  the  knowledge  and  authority  to  reckon.  Learn  then  the  danger 
of  all  spiritual  uncleanness.  That  so  much  was  declared  typically  unclean,  shows 
that  spiritual  uncleanness  is  a  very  great  danger.  The  boundary  between  the  Church 
and  the  world  cannot  be  too  strictly  kept.  Since  we  are  all  advancing  to  death,  it 
is  proof  of  the  power  of  sin  in  our  nature.  We  are  all  unclean  with  the  worst  of 
uncleanness.  It  only  waits  for  us  to  feel  all  the  evil,  and  the  way  is  clear  to  the 
remedy  (1  Jr/hn  i.  7— 10).— Y. 


EXPOSITION. 


REflTITITTION  TO  BE  MADE  FOR  TRES- 
PASSES (vera.  5 — 10).  Vcr.  6.— Shall  com- 
mit any  tin  that  men  commit.  Literally, 
'*  [one]  of  all  the  transgressions  of  men,"  i.  e. 
the  wrongs  current  amongst  men.  To  do  a 
trespass  against  the  Lord.  This  qualifies 
the  former  expression,  and  restricts  its  refer- 
ence to  the  sms  mentioned  in  Levit.  vi.  2, 
8,  6,  viz.,  wrongs  done  to  the  property  of 
another.  Such  wrongs,  perhaps  because  they 
were  considered  legitimate  as  long  as  they 
were  not  found  out,  were  taken  up  by  the 
Lord  himself  as  involving  a  trespass  against 
his  own  righteousness. 

Ver.  8.— If  the  man  have  no  kinsman. 
No  goel,  or  personal  representative.  This 
supposes  that  the  wronj^d  man  himself  is 
dead,  and  it  is  an  addition  to  the  law  of 
restitution  as  given  in  Levit.  vi.,  an  addition 
clearly  necessary  to  its  completeness.  The 
wrong-doer  must  in  no  case  be  the  gainer  by 
his  own  wrong,  and  if  the  trespass  could  not 
be  "recompensed"  to  man,  it  must  be  ** re- 
compensed *  to  the  Lord,  who  was  as  it  were 
joint-plaintiff  in  the  cause.  To  the  priest.  On 
the  general  principle  that  the  priest  was  the 
visible  representative  of  the  invisible  majesty. 


Ver.  9.— Everjr  offering.  Hebrew,  tent' 
mah,  heave  offenng  (Exo<L  xxix.  28).  Sep- 
tuagint,  dn-apx^.  Those  offerings,  or  portions 
of  offerings,  which  were  not  consumea  on  the 
altar,  but  **  presented  "  at  the  altar.  Having 
been  offered,  they  were  the  property  of  the 
Lord,  and  were  given  by  him  to  the  priests. 

Ver.  10.— -Every  man's  hallowed  things. 
Dedicatory  offerings,  such  as  first-fruits,  not 
exactljr  of  the  nature  of  sacrifices.  His,  t.  e. 
the  priest's.  Whatsoever  any  man  ffiveth 
the  priest,  it  shall  be  his.  A  general  prin- 
ciple, including  and  confirming  the  previous 
rules ;  subject,  of  course,  to  the  other  and 
greater  principle,  that  whatever  the  Lord 
claimed  for  himself  by  fire  must  first  be 
consumed.  These  directions  concerning  the 
rights  of  the  priests  to  offering  are  very 
often  repeated  in  various  connections.  There 
was  probably  a  strong  tendencv  amongst  the 
people  to  cheat  the  priests  of  their  dues,  or  to 
represent  their  claims  as  exorbitant.  It  is 
in  the  spirit  of  covetonsness  which  underlies 
all  such  conduct  that  we  are  to  find  the  con- 
nection between  these  two  verses  and  the  rest 
of  the  paragraph. 
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HOMILETICS. 

Vers,  6— 10.— i\ro  fraud  permitted  hy  God.  We  have  here,  as  part  of  the  moral 
law  of  God  which  changeth  not,  the  duty  of  making  confession  of,  and  satisfaction 
for,  any  wrong  done  to  another,  and  the  duty  of  not  withholding  what  is  riglitly 
theirs  from  the  ministers  of  God.    Consider,  therefore — 

I.  That  bvekt  wrong  done  to  another  in  respect  of  his  property  was  assumed 
BY  THE  Lord  as  a  trespass  against  hihself.  So  now  every  wrong  or  fraud,  and 
all  cheating  or  sharp  dealing,  practised  by  one  of  ns  against  another,  is  not  merely 
an  offence  against  man, — such  as  may  be  excused  by  the  necessity  of  the  times,  or 
the  custom  of  business,  or  the  universal  prevalence  of  such  practices, — but  is  an  out- 
rage against  the  righteousness  of  God  which  he  will  never  overlook.  To  such  a  man 
God  himself  is  "  the  adversary  "  (Matt.  v.  26) ;  and  if  he  be  not  repaid,  then  will  he 
himself  "repay"  that  man  (Isa.  lix.  18;  Rom.  xii.  19).  He  that  hath  cheated  his 
neighbour  of  a  penny  hath  gained  unto  himself  an  eternal  and  immeasurable  loss, 
except  he  repent,  confess,  restore  (Exod.  xxxiv.  7  ;  Isa.  Ixi.  8). 

II.  That  every  one  who  had  done  such  wrong  must  (1)  confess,  (2)  make 
restitution.  So  now  there  is  no  true  repentance  for,  and  no  real  forgiveness  of, 
such  wrongs — from  the  least  even  to  the  greatest — unless  they  are  (1)  humbly 
acknowleged,  (2)  liberally  made  good  (Luke  xix.  8).  Those  wrongs  (alas,  how  many  I) 
which  are  never  found  out,  which  are  not  acknowledged  through  false  shatne,  and 
not  made  good  through  covetousness,  are  like  bullets  lodged  in  the  body,  which  will 
not  cease  to  cause  misery,  disease,  and  death. 

III.  That  if  the  wronged  man  was  dead,  and  had  LErr  no  represkntaitve, 

THE    trespass    MUST    STILL    BE    RECOMPENSED    TO    THE  LORD  BY   BEING  PAID   TO  THE 

PRIEST.  So  now  it  is  a  certain  maxim  of  Christian  morality  (as  of  law)  that  no  man 
be  a  gainer  by  his  own  wrong.  If  he  cannot  repay  to  the  person  wronged,  directly 
or  indirectly,  he  is  bound  to  make  recompense  to  God  by  devoting  it  to  some  pious 
purpose.  If  a  man  has  made  a  fortune  by  fraud,  his  repentance  is  vain  unless  he 
make  over  the  whole  of  it  to  the  good  of  his  neighbours.  This  will  not  cleanse  his 
conscience,— only  the  one  Sacrifice  can  do  that, — but  without  it  his  conscience  cannot 
be  cleansed. 

IV.  That  God  did  carefully  insist  that  his  priests  should  receive  their 
PORTION,  and  should  not  be  over-reached.  Even  so  is  the  law  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  ix. 
7—14  ;  Gal.  vi.  6  ;  1  Tim.  v.  17,  18). 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  5 — lO.^-Conscience  riKmey.  This  precept  is  a  continuation  of  the  one  laid 
down  in  ih^  preceding  verses,  arid,  like  it,  admonishes  the  people  regarding  the 
purity  which  ought  to  prevail  in  a  camp  honoured  with  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
One.  Since  the  Lord  dwells  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  there  must  not  abide  in  it 
anything  that  defileth — any  leper,  any  one  having  an  issue,  any  one  who  has  been  in 
contact  with  the  dead.  Nor  is  it  bodily  defilement  only  tnat  entails  this  disability. 
The  man  **  that  doeth  hurt  to  his  neighbour  "  is  unclean  in  God's  sight.  Fraud  is  as 
defiling  as  leprosy.  Even  if  it  is  such  as  tlie  criminal  law  cannot  reach,  God's  eye 
sees  it,  and  is  offended  with  it;  and  the  wrong-doer  must  regard  himself  as  excluded 
from  the  camp  till  he  has  made  restitution  to  his  wronged  neighbour,  and  brought  a 
sacrifice  of  atonement  to  the  Lord. 

I.  Keeping  in  view  the  scope  of  the  law  as  I  have  described  it,  you  will  without 
difficulty  master  the  particulars  laid  down,  especially  if  you  read  along  with  it  the 
law  in  Levit.  vi.  1 — 7.  It  is  essential  to  observe  that  this  injunction  is  not  a  part  of 
the  criminal  code.  It  is  not  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  the  judges,  but  for  the 
guidance  of  a  man*s  own  conscience.  The  restitution  enjoined  is  similar  to  that  known 
among  ourselves  as  conscience  money.  Take  an  example.  A  man  finds  a  pruning- 
hook  by  the  highway-side,  evidently  left  there  by  mistake.  He  takes  it  home.  "  An 
excellent  pruning-hook ;  the  very  thing  I  was  in  need  of.  I  need  not  make  a  noise 
about  the  lucky  find  ;  I  will  keep  it  to  myself."    A  few  days  after,  the  loser  turus 
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up,  and  makes  inquiries  about  his  hook.  But  the  finder  denies  all  knowledge  of  it, 
and  it  remains  in  his  possession.  Among  us  the  criminal  law  would  have  something 
to  say  to  this  dishonest  finder.  The  meshes  of  the  Hebrew  criminal  code  seem  to 
have  been  wide  enough  to  let  him  go.  But  the  holy  law  of  God  speaks  to  his  con- 
science. 1.  He  is  to  confess  his  fault.  Even  in  matters  belonging  to  the  criminal 
law,  the  Jews  laid  great  stress  on  confession.  It  was  a  maxim  among  them,  that  if  a 
man  brought  an  offering  for  his  offence,  but  omitted  to  confess  the  evil  he  had  done, 
his  offering  would  not  avail  for  atonement  (cf.  1  John  L  9).  2.  He  is  to  make 
restitution  to  the  person  wronged.  In  the  instance  supposed  the  pruning-hook  must 
be  restored,  or  its  equivalent  in  money,  with  one-fiith  part  added.  This,  let  me 
observe  in  passing,  shows  that  the  trespass  contemplated  is  not  a  trespass  such  as 
fell  within  the  scope  of  the  criminal  law ;  for  the  restitution  enjoined  in  the  criminal 
law  was  much  ampler.  A  thief  restored  double ;  a  sheep-stealer  fourfold ;  a  cattle- 
lifter  fivefold  (Exod.  xxii.  1—4).  Mild  penalties  certainly,  but  more  severe  than 
the  restitution  enjoined  here.  3.  A  ram  is  to  be  brought  to  the  Lord  as  a  trespass 
offering  for  atonement.  4.  If  the  person  who  was  wronged  is  dead,  tlie  restitution 
is  to  be  made  to  the  next  heir, — ^the  kinsman,  or  goel  (ver.  8), — whom  failing,  it  is 
to  be  made  to  the  Lord  in  the  person  of  the  priest.  In  connection  with  this,  the 
people  are  admonished  that  all  gifts  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  priest  fall  under  the 
same  rule  as  conscience  money  paid  by  way  of  compensation  for  fraud.  Omission 
to  pay  them  will  defile  the  camp. 

11.  What  does  this  statute  of  conscience  money  teach  us?  1.  When  a  man 
does  wrong  to  his  neighbour  he  sins  against  God,  and  must  crave  God's  pardon  for 
the  wrong.  There  have  been  reli^ous  systems — the  old  Greek  and  Roman  paganism, 
for  example — which  completely  disconnected  religion  from  morality.  A  tendency  in 
the  same  direction,  who  that  knows  himself  has  not  caught  a  glimpse  of  in  hb  own 
heart  ?  Against  that  fatal  divorce  the  whole  word  of  God  is  a  protest  and  warning. 
Read  Psalm  xv.  2.  When  a  man  does  wrong  to  his  neighbour  he  must  make  com- 
pensation to  his  neighbour.  It  will  not  do  simply  to  confess  the  wrong:  to  God,  and 
beg  his  pardon.  That  is  only  one  half  of  what  the  case  demands.  Satisfaction  must 
be  made  to  the  person  wronged.  In  many  cases  the  civil  mag^rate  will  see  to  this. 
In  many  other  cases  the  wrong-doing  is  of  a  kind  which  his  sword  cannot  reach — 
fraudulent  bankruptcies  often  elude  the  law.  In  all  cases  alike,  God  commands  the 
person  who  has  wronged  his  neighbour  to  repay  him  with  increase.  3.  The  wrong- 
doer who  omits  to  repay  as  required  is  admonished  that  he  is  an  unclean  person,  whose 
presence  defiles  God  s  sanctuary.  In  God's  sight  the  camp  is  defiled  by  the  presence 
of  a  man  who  defrauds  as  much  as  by  a  leper.  If  you  would  see  how  deeply  this 
aspect  of  the  precept  before  us  impressed  itself  on  consciences  in  Israel,  read  Psalm 
XV.,  a  psalm  fitted  surely  to  suggest  alarm  to  those  amongst  us  who  in  business 
habitually  violate  the  golden  rule,  and  yet  claim  a  place  in  God's  sanctuaiy.  4.  In 
the  complications  of  modem  life  it  will  happen  far  more  frequently  than  in  ancient 
Israel  that  satisfaction  for  fraud  cannot  be  made  directly  to  the  parties  defrauded. 
Iti  this  case  the  money  is  to  be  devoted  to  charitable  and  pious  uses.  To  be  sure, 
ill-gotten  wealth  is  a  very  undesirable  source  of  income  for  either  Church  or  charity. 
I  much  doubt  whether  God  honours  it  to  do  much  good.  But  if  the  fraudulent  per- 
son is  truly  penitent,  and  has  done  his  best  to  make  compensation  to  his  victims, 
he  may  hope  to  escape  the  defilement  and  curse  that  cleave  to  dishonest  gains  by 
bestowing  them  where  they  may  possibly  do  some  good. — B. 

Vers.  6 — ^.^Confesdon  and  restitution.  These  trespasses  are  explained  and  illus- 
trated in  Levit.  vi.  1 — 7.  In  both  passages  provision  is  made  for  confession,  resti- 
tution, interest,  and  atonement — in  Leviticus  the  atonement  being  spoken  of  more 
fully  than  here.    Notice  that  three  parties  are  provided  for  in  the  directions  given. 

I.  The  wbong-doer.  The  wrong-doer  has  done  injury  to  himself  as  well  as  an- 
other. In  one  sense  the  injury  is  even  ^eater.  What  we  suffer  from  others, 
grievous  and  irritating  as  it  may  be  at  the  time,  need  not  be  an  abiding  ill ;  but  the 
injury  we  inflict  on  others  is  great  spiritual  danger  to  ourselves.  Hence  the  man  truly 
confessing  the  wrong  he  had  done  was  proving  himself  in  a  better  state  of  mind,  no 
longer  the  victim  of  selfishness,  and  glorying  in  his  shame,  but  showing  an  awakened 
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.conscience,  and  a  repentance  needing  not  to  be  repented  of.  Consider  the  benefit 
David  got  (Ps.  li).  Confessioii,  restitution,  and  atonement  cleanse  the  bosom  of  a 
great  deal  of  *'  periloos  stulE.''  Restitution,  though  a  loss  in  possessions,  is  a  ^in  in 
peace.  Beparation  of  a  wrong  done  to  a  fellow-man  is  to  be  valued  for  the  mjured 
person's  sake ;  but  it  is  a  great  deal  more  tiiat  the  wrong-doer  for  his  own  sake  has 
been  brought  right  with  God. 

II.  The  pebson  wbonqed.  He  is  provided  for  as  far  as  he  can  be  provided  for. 
To  make  reparation  in  all  respects  is  mdeed  impossible.  A  wrong-doer,  with  all  his 
efforts,  cannot  put  things  exactly  as  they  were  before.  Still  he  must  do  what  he  can. 
Hence  the  provision  to  add  a  fifth  over  the  principal.  Doubtless  a  truly  repentant 
trespasser  would  not  stop  even  at  that  to  show  his  sincerity  in  reparation.  Zaccheus 
restored  fourfold.  Surely  there  are  some  injured  persons  to  whom  it  would  be  a 
greater  joy  and  a  greater  benefit  to  see  their  enemies  altogether  altered  than  if  they 
had  never  been  hurt  by  them  at  all.  One  great  good,  as  concerned  the  person  wronged, 
was  that  confession  and  restitution  would  do  much  to  allay,  and  perhaps  obliterate, 
the  sense  of  injustice.  "  It  is  not  what  a  man  outwardly  has  or  wants  that  constitutes 
the  happiness  or  misery  of  him.  It  is  the  feeling  of  injustice  that  is  insupportable 
to  all  men.  The  brutalest  black  African  cannot  bear  that  he  should  be  used  unjustly  " 
(Carlyle).  Again,  injured  persons  themselves  may  be  iniurers.  A  sense  of  wrong 
suffered  is  not  always  effectual  in  hindering  the  sufferer  rrom  wronging  others.  So 
the  confession  and  repentance  of  one  might  lead  to  the  confession  and  repentance  of 
another.  Who  knows  the  totcU  ^ect  produced  on  the  persons  to  whom  Zaccheus  made 
his  fourfold  restitution  ? 

III.  Jehovah  himself.  Acknowledgment  and  restitution  were  not  enough  with- 
out cUanement.  To  injure  a  fellow-man  is  to  rebel  against  the  government  of  Ood, 
robbing  him  of  some  possible  service  from  the  person  injured.  The  wrong-doer, 
from  prickings  of  conscience,  or  mere  uneasiness  of  mind,  may  make  some  reparation 
to  his  fellow-man,  whom  he  can  see ;  but  if  he  thinks  he  has  4hen  done  all,  he  may 
-find,  from  continued  uneasiness,  that  something  is  yet  unaccomplished.  It  is  the 
greatest  blot  on  sinful  men,  not  that  they  are  unjust  to  one  another,  but  that  they 
nave  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God.  That  gloiy  must  be  restored,  and  God  take  the 
place  of  self,  if  human  relations  are  to  come  right.  There  is  no  scheme  of  teaching 
or  example  that,  acting  on  natural  lines,  will  ever  make  men  perfectly  just  to  one 
another.  Thin^  must.be  put  right  with  God,  for  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to 
him  are  all  thmgs.  Let  no  one,  therefore,  make  confession  and  restitution  here 
look  large,  and  atonement  be  pushed  into  the  comer  as  an  unimportant  detail.  Just 
as  the  confession  and  restitution  point  forward  to  the  pure  and  vigorous  ethics  of  Jesus, 
so  the  slain  animals  point  forward  to  him  who  takes  away  the  sin  of  the  world. — Y. 


EXPOSITION. 


The  trial  of  jealousy  (vers.  11 — 81). 
Ver.  12.  —  If  any  man's  wifo  .  .  .  oom- 
mit  a  tr€«paM  against  him.  The  adultery 
of  the  wife  is  here  regarded  only  from  a 
social  point  of  view ;  the  injury  to  the 
husband,  the  destruction  of  his  peace  of 
mind,  even  by  the  bare  suspicion,  and  the 
consequent  troubling  of  Israel,  is  the  thing 
dwelt  upon.  The  punishment  of  adultery 
as  a  sin  had  been  already  prescribed  (Leyit 
XX.  10). 

Ver.18.— If  it  behid.  Or,  "if  he  be  hid." 
This  verse  is  explanatory  of  the  former. 
Taken  with  the  manner.  The  latter  words 
are  not  in  the  Hebrew.  It  meaus  no  doubt 
"taken  in  the  act"  (cf.  John  viiL  4). 
AvTt^  fti)  y  ffvvtiXfiftftivri,  Septuagint. 

Ver.  14. — ^And  she  be  not  dellled.  As 
iar  as  the  mischief  here  dealt  with  was  oon* 


cemed,  it  was  almost  equally  great  whether 
the  woman  was  guilty  or  not 

Ver.  15.— -He  shall  bring  her  offering  for 
her.  nj^^l?,  "  her  oflfering ; "  fj*?;?,  *'  on  her 
account"  It  was  to  be  a  meat  o&ering— not 
connected  on  this  occasion  with  any  other 
sacrifice — of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  symbolis- 
ing the  fruits  of  her  guilty,  or  at  least  care- 
less and  suspicious,  conduct.  As  of  barley 
meal,  not  of  fine  wheat  flour,  it  indicated 
her  present  low  and  vile  estate  (deserved  or 
undeserved) ;  as  without  incense  or  oil,  it 
disclaimed  for  itself  the  sanctifyinginfluences 
of  God's  grace  and  of  nrayer.  Thus  every 
detail  of  the  offering,  whue  it  did  not  condemn 
the  woman  (for  one  found  guilty  could  not 
have  made  any  offering  at  all),  yet  repre- 
sented her  questionable  repute  and  unquestion- 
able dishonour,  for  even  the  unjust  suspicion 
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of  the  husband  is  a  dishononr  to  the  wife. 
Barley  meal.  In  the  days  of  Elisha  half  the 
price  of  fine  flour  (2  Kings  va  1),  and  only 
eaten  by  the  poor  (Ezek.  iv.  12 ;  John  vL  9). 
An  offering  of  jealoosy.  Literally,  *'of 
jealousies."  r\H}\>,  an  intensive  plund.  An 
offering  of  memorial,  bringing  iniquity  to 
remembranoe.  Ovoia  fiinjfioaivoVf  Septua- 
^nt.  An  ofiering  to  bring  the  woman  into 
judicial  remembrance  before  the  Lord,  in 
order  that  her  sin  (if  any)  might  be  remem- 
bered with  him,  and  be  declared. 

Ver.  16.— Before  the  Lord.  Either  at  the 
brazen  altar  or  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle. 

Ver.  17.— Holy  water.  Probably  from 
the  laver  which  stood  near  the  altar  (Exod. 
xzz.  18).  The  expression  is  nowhere  else 
used.  The  Septuagint  has  fiStap  Ko^apbv  Zdjv, 
pure  running  water.  In  an  earthen  yetsel. 
Cheap  and  coarse,  like  the  offering.  Of  the 
dust  that  ii  in  the  floor  of  the  tabernacle. 
This  is  the  only  place  where  the  floor  of  the 
tabernacle  is  mentioned.  As  no  directions 
were  given  concerning  it,  it  was  probably  the 
bare  earth  cleared  and  stamped.  The  cedar 
floor  of  the  temple  was  overlaid  with  gold 
(1  Kings  vi  16,  30).  This  use  of  the  dust 
has  been  held  to  signifV  the  &ct  (a)  that  man 
was  made  of  dust,  and  must  return  to  dust 
(Gen.  iii.  19) ;  or  (b)  that  dust  is  the  serpent's 
meat,  i.  e.  that  shame  and  disgust  are  the 
inevitable  fruit  of  sin  (Gen.  iii.  14  ;  Isa.  Ixv. 
25).  Of  these,  (a)  is  not  appropriate  to  the 
matter  in  question,  since  mortality  is  com- 
mon to  all,  and  (()  is  far  too  recondite  to 
have  been  intended  here.  It  is  very  unlikely 
that  the  spiritual  meaning  of  Gen.  iii.  14 
was  known  to  any  of  the  Jews.  A  much 
simpler  and  more  intelligible  explanation  is 
to  be  found  in  the  obvious  fact  that  the  dust 
of  the  tabernacle  was  the  only  thing  which 
belonged  to  the  tabernacle,  and  which  was, 
so  to  speak,  impregnated  with  the  awful 
holiness  of  him  that  dwelt  therein,  that 
could  be  mixed  with  water  and  drunk.  For 
a  similar  reason  the  *'  sin  '*  of  the  people,  the 
golden  calf,  was  ground  to  powder,  and  the 
people  made  to  drink  it  (Exod.  xxxii.  20). 
The  idea  conveyed  to  the  dullest  apprehen- 
sion certainly  was  that  with  the  holy  dust 
Divine  '*  virtue  "  had  passed  into  the  water — 
virtue  which  would  give  it  supernatural 
eflBcacy  to  slay  the  guuty  and  to  leave  the 
guiltless  unharmed. 

Ver.  18. — UnooTor  the  woman's  head. 
In  token  that  she  had  forfeited  her  glory  by 
breaking,  or  seeming  to  have  broken,  her 
allegiance  to  her  huslmnd  (1  Cor.  xL  5—10) ; 
perhaps  also  with  some  reference  to  the  truth 
that  "all  things  are  naked  and  open  to  the 
eyes  of  him"  with  whom  she  had  to  do 
(Heb.  iv.  13).  Pat  the  offering  of  memorial 
in  her  hands.    That  she  hers^  might  pre- 


sent, as  it  were,  the  fruits  of  her  life  befofe 
God,  and  challenge  investigation  of  them. 
Bitter  water.  It  was  not  literally  bitter, 
but  it  was  so  fraught  with  conviction  and 
judgment  as  to  bring  bitter  sufiering  on  the 
guilty. 

Ver.  19. — If  no  man.  The  oath  pre- 
supposed her  innocence.  With  another 
instead  of  thy  hneband.  Hebrew,  *'  under  thy 
husband,"  i.casA  wife  subject  to  a  husband 
(Ezek.  xxiii.  5 ;  Hos.  iv.  12).  '^vavipoQ 
oj;<ra,  Septuagint.  It  was  only  as  a  femfM 
couverU  that  she  could  commit  thU  sin. 

Ver.  21.— Then  the  priest  shall . .  saynnto 
the  woman.  These  words  are  parenthetical, 
just  as  in  Matt.  ix.  6.  The  latter  part  of 
the  oath  is  called  "  an  oath  of  cursing," 
because  it  contained  the  imprecations  on 
the  guilty.  To  rot  Hebrew,  "to  fall"  Tbv 
/iffpov  90V  diafTiirruMcSra,  Septuagint.  To 
•welL  The  Hebrew  zabeh  is  not  of  quite 
certain  meaning,  but  probably  this. 

Ver.  22.— Into  thy  bowels.  Cf.  Ps.  cix. 
18.  Ef c  rt)v  KoiXiav  oov,  Septuagint.  It  has 
been  thought  that  these  symptoms  belonged 
to  some  known  disease,  such  as  dropsy  (Jose- 
phus,  *  Ant,*  iii.  11,  6),  or  ovarian  dropsy. 
But  it  is  clear  that  the  whole  matter  was 
outside  the  range  of  the  known  and  of  the 
natural  An  innocent  woman  may  suffer 
from  dropsy,  or  any  form  of  it ;  but  this  was 
a  wholly  peculiar  mfliction  by  direct  visita- 
tion of  God.  The  principle  which  underlay 
the  infliction  was,  however,  clear :  ii  &v  ydp 
i}  afiapTiay  iid  rovrwv  t)  rifiupia — the  organs 
of  sin  are  the  seat  of  the  plague.  Amen, 
amen.  Doubled  here,  as  in  the  Gospel  of 
John.  The  woman  was  to  accept  (if  she 
dared)  the  awful  ordeal  and  appeal  to  God 
by  this  response  ;  if  she  dared  not,  she  pro- 
nounced herself  guilty. 

Ver.  23.  —In  a  book.  On  a  roa  Blot 
them  ont  with  the  bitter  water.  Rather, 
"wash  them  off  into  the  bitter  water,"  in 
order  to  transfer  the  venom  of  the  curses  to 
the  water.  'E4aXf  i^f  i  .  .  .  dg  t6  {;^aip,  Septu- 
agint. The  writing  on  the  scroll  was  to  be 
washed  off  in  the  vessel  of  water.  Of  course 
the  only  actual  consequence  was  that  the  ink 
was  mixed  with  the  water,  but  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  people,  and  to  the  frightened  con- 
science of  a  guilty  woman,  the  curses  were 
also  held  in  solution  in  the  water  of  trid. 
The  direction  was  founded  on  a  world-wide 
superstition,  still  prevalent  in  Africa,  and 
inaeed  amongst  most  semi-barbarous  peoples. 
In  the  'Romance  of  Setnan,'  translatea  by 
Brugsch.  Bey,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in 
the  time  of  Rameses  the  G;^t,  a  magi(^ 
formula  written  on  a  papyrus  leaf  is  dissolved 
in  water,  and  drunk  with  the  effect  of  impart- 
ing all  its  secrets  to  him  that  drinks  it 
So  in  the  present  day,  by  a  similar  supersti- 
tion, do  sick  Mahomediuts  swallow  ^  texts  of 
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the  Koran ;  and  so  in  the  middle  ages  the 
canonised  Archbishop  Edmund  Rich  (1240) 
on  hia  death-bed  washed  a  crucifix  in  water 
and  drank  it,  sayinff,  "  Ye  shall  drink  water 
from  the  wells  of  salvation." 

Yer.  24. — ^He  shall  cause  the  woman  to 
drink.  This  is  said  by  anticipation,  because 
she  did  not  really  drmk  it  until  after  the 
offering  (ver.  26). 

Yer.  25. — (Mfer  it  i^on  the  altar.  Accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  minchah  (Levit.  ii), 
oxny  an  handful  was  burnt  as  a  "  memorial" 
(Hebrew,  azkdrdh)^  the  rest  being  ''nre- 
sented,"  and  then  lud  at  the  side  of  the  aitar 
to  be  subsequently  eaten  by  the  priests.  All 
this  was  done  before  the  actual  ordeal  by 
drinking  the  water,  in  order  that  the  woman 
might  in  the  most  solemn  and  complete  way 
possible  be  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
holiness  of  God.  She  stood  before  him  as 
one  of  his  own,  yet  as  one  suspected  and 
abashed,  courting  the  worst  if  guilty,  claim- 
ing complete  acquittal  if  innocent. 

Ver.  27.— Shall  enter  into  her,  and  be- 
come bitter.  Rather,  ''as  bitter,"  or  "as 
bitterness,"  i.  e.  as  producingbittersuflerings. 
Shall  be  a  curse,  i.  e,  shall  be  used  as  an 
example  in  the  miprecations  of  the  people. 

Yer.  28. — ^And  shall  coneeiye  seed.  As 
a  sign  of  the  Divine  favour;  to  a  Jewish 
woman  the  surest  and  most  re^peurded  (1  Sam. 
u.  5  ;  Ps.  cxxvii  8 ;  Luke  L  58). 

Yer.  29.— This  is  the  law  of  jealousies. 
A  law  prescribed  by  Ood,  and  yet  in  sub- 
stance borrowed  from  half  civilised  heathens ; 
a  practice  closely  akin  to  yet  prevalent  super- 
stitions, and  yet  receiving  not  only  the 
toleration  of  Moses,  but  the  direct  sanction 
of  GM ;  an  ordeal  which  emphatically  claimed 
to  be  infiillibly  operative  through  super- 
natural a^ncies,  yet  amongst  other  nations 
obviously  lending  itself  to  collusion  and  ^ud, 
as  does  the  trial  by  red  water  practised  by  the 
tribes  of  West  Ainca.  In  order  to  justify 
heavenly  wisdom  herein,  we  must  frankly 
admit,  to  begin  with— (1)  That  it  was  founded 
upon  Uie  superstitious  notion  that  immaterial 
virtue  can  be  imparted  to  physical  elements. 
The  holiness  of  the  gathered  dust  and  the 
awfulness  of  the  written  curses  were  both 
supposed  to  be  held  in  solution  by  the  water 
of  jealousy.  The  record  does  not  say  as 
much,  but  the  whole  ordeal  proceeds  on  this 
supposition,  which  would  unaoubtedly  be  the 
pofmlar  one.  (2)  That  it  was  only  fitted  for 
a  very  rude  and  comparatiyely  barbarous  state 


of  society.  The  Talmud  states  that  the  use 
of  it  ceased  forty  years  before  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  (if  so,  during  our  Lord's  earthly 
lifetime) ;  but  it  ma^  be  held  certain  that  it 
ceased  long  before — mdeed  there  is  no  recorded 
instance  of  its  use.  It  was  essentially  an 
ordeal,  although  one  Divinely  regulated,  and 
as  such  would  have  been  morally  impossible 
and  highly  undesirable  in  any  age  out  one 
of  blind  and  uninquiring  fiaith.  And  we  find 
the  justification  of  it  exactly  in  the  feust  that 
it  was  given  to  a  generation  which  believed 
much  and  knew  little ;  which  had  a  profound 
belief  in  magic,  and  no  knowledge  of  natural 
philosophy.  It  was  ever  the  wisdom  of  God, 
as  revealed  in  the  sacred  volume,  to  take  men 
as  they  were,  and  to  utilise  the  superstitious 
notions  whidi  could  not  at  once  be  destroyed, 
or  the  imperfect  moral  ideas  which  could  not 
at  once  be  reformed,  by  making  them  work 
for  righteousness  and  peace.  It  is,  above  all, 
the  wisdom  of  God  not  to  destroy  the  im- 
perfect, but  to  regulate  it  and  restrain  its 
abuses,  and  so  impress  it  into  his  service, 
until  he  has  educated  his  people  for  some- 
thing higher.  Everybody  knows  the  ex- 
treme violence  of  jealousy  amongst  an  un- 
civilised people,  and  the  widespreEid  misery 
and  crime  to  which  it  leads.  It  may  safely 
be  afilrmed  that  any  ordeal  which  should 
leave  no  place  for  jealousy,  because  no  room 
for  uncertainty,  would  lie  a  blessing  to  a 
people  rude  enough  and  ignorant  enough  to 
believe  in  it.  Ordeals  are  established  in  a 
certain  stage  of  civilisation  because  they  are 
wanted,  and  are  on  the  whole  useful,  as  long 
as  they  remain  in  harmony  with  popular 
ideas.  They  are,  however,  always  liable  to 
two  dangers.  (1)  They  occasionally  fail,  and 
are  known  to  have  failed,  and  so  fall  into 
disrepute.  f2)  They  always  lend  themselves 
readily  to  collusion  or  priestcraft.  The  trial 
of  jealousy  bein^  adopted,  as  it  was,  into  a 
system  really  Divine,  and  being  based  upon 
the  knowleage  and  power  of  God  himself, 
secured  all  the  benefits  of  an  ordeal  and 
escaped  all  its  dangers.  It  is  probable 
enough  that  the  awful  side  of  it  was  never 
really  called  into  play.  No  guilty  woman 
would  dare  to  challenge  so  directly  a  visit- 
ation so  dreadful,  as  long  as  she  retained  any 
faith  or  any  superstition.  Before  the  time 
came  when  any  Jewish  woman  had  discarded 
both,  the  increasing  facilities  of  divorce  had 
provided  another  and  easier  escape  from 
matrimonial  troubles. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  11—31. — The  Bin  of  adultery.  We  have  here,  in  the  letter,  a  piece  of 
]eg^lation  altogether  obBoIete,  because  adapted  to  an  age  and  to  ideas  utterly  foreign 
to  our  own ;  yet,  in  the  spirit,  we  have,  as  part  of  the  moral  law  of  God  which 
changetb  not,  the  unspeakable  abhorrence  in  which  the  sin  of  adultery  is  held  with 
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him,  and  the  great  displeasure  with  which  he  regards  the  mere  sospicion  of  it.    For 
this  ordeal  was  not  merely  or  primarily  to  punish  guilt  or  to  restore  domestic  peace 
hut  to  remove  sin  and  passion  from  before  the  eyes  of  God.    Consider,  therefore — 

I.  That  God  beskbved  his  most  awful  visitation  of  old  times  fob  such  adultery 
AS  HAD  suocessfullt  ESCAPED  HUMAN  OBSERVATION.  So  there  is  no  sin  which  more 
surely  destroys  a  nation  or  a  class  by  kindling  the  wrath  of  God  aj^ainst  it  than 
adultery.  So  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  the  later  prophets  ( Jer.  v.  8 ;  Bios.  iv.  2),  and 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord  (John  viii.  7 ;  the  Talmud,  as  above) ;  so  the  upper  classes  in 
France  before  the  Revolution  ;  so  perhaps  our  own  to-day. 

II.  That  God  did  not  appoint  divorce  as  a  remedy  against  conjugal  unfaith- 
fulness. For  it  is  no  remedy  against  the  sin,  but  only  against  some  of  its  painful 
consequences.  The  glosses  and  traditions  of  the  Jewish  lawyers  made  divorce  easy 
and  common,  because  they  no  longer  believed  in  the  righteousness  of  God  or  in  the 
hatef  ulness  of  sin,  as  sin. 

III.  That  nothing  is  more  abhorrent  from  the  will  of  God  concerning  us  than 

THAT  fierce  JEALOUSY  AND  CRUEL  SUSPICION  SHOULD  INVADE  FAMILIES,  and  poison  the 

purest  source  of  human  happiness.  Both,  therefore,  sin  greatly — ^the  wife  who  gives 
the  least  ground  for  suspicion  by  levity  or  carelessness  of  conduct,  the  husband  who 
nurses  a  spirit  of  jealousy,  and  does  not  try  to  bring  it  to  the  test  of  facts. 

IV.  That  the  sin  of  adultery  was  punished  under  the  law  with  miserable  death, 
WHEREAS  Christ  refused  to  award  any  secular  punishment  to  it  (John  viii.  11). 
And  this  is  (1)  because  of  the  j^reater  mercifulness  of  the  gospel,  calling  men  to 
repentance  (Kom.  ii.  4  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  9) ;  but  also  (2)  because  of  the  greater  severity 
of  the  moral  law  now  revealed,  threatening  eternal  death  to  all  adulterers  (Gal.  v.  19, 
21 ;  Heb.  xiii.  4). 

V.  That  this  special  and  awful  provision  was  made  only  against  the  sin  of 
the  wife,  because  it  is  from  her  sin  that  jealousy  and  its  consequent  crimes  do  as  a 
fact  arise  in  rude  communities.  But  under  the  more  perfect  law  of  Christ  there  is  no 
difference  made  between  the  same  sin  in  men  and  women,  but  rather  the  sin  of  the 
man  is  denounced  because  it  is  more  lightly  accounted  by  the  world  (Matt.  v.  28 ; 
1  These,  iv.  6,  "  in  «^  matter"). 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORa 

Vers.  11 — 31. — The  trial  of  jealou^.  Just  previously,  regulations  are  laid  down 
with  respect  to  offences  in  general.  Here  is  an  offence  which  needed  to  be  dealt  with 
in  a  special  way,  as  being  one  where  restitution  was  impossible.  The  offence  also 
destroyed  a  relation  of  peculiar  sacredness  and  importance,  and  the  discovery  of 
guilt  was  difQcult,  perhaps  impossible  of  attainment,  by  ordinary  lines  of  proof. 

L  The  husband's  position  is  recognised.  The  spirit  of  jealousy  is  not  condemned 
as  in  itself  an  evil  passion.  In  it  he  might  be  angry  and  sin  not.  The  spirit  of 
jealousy  could  not  be  too  much  excited  or  too  amply  satisfied,  if  only  the  facts 
corresponded  to  his  feelings.  No  mention  is  made  of  a  similar  ordeal  for  the  husband 
to  pass  through  if  a. spirit  of  jealousy  were  awakened  in  the  wife,  and  so  it  may  seem 
that  more  severity  was  meted  out  to  the  woman  than  the  man.  But  the  offence  of  an 
unfaithful  husband,  equally  great  of  course  as  a  sin,  might  not  be  equally  dangerous 
as  a  crime.  The  principles  of  human  law  which  compel  men  to  graduate  crime  and 
punishment  had  to  be  remembered  in  the  theocracy.  An  examination  of  the  Mosaic 
laws  against  sexual  impurity  shows  that  they  provided  stringently  for  both  sexes. 
The  adulterer  was  punishable  with  death.  A  guilty  wife  in  the  discovery  of  her 
guilt  dragged  down  ner  paramour  (Levit  xx.  10). 

II.  The  wife's  position  is  recognised.  To  punish  her  more  severely  for  a  lapse 
of  conjugal  fidelity  was  really  to  honour  her,  showing  that  in  one  respect  more  was 
expected  from  her.  It  became  every  Israelite  to  walk  circumspectlv;  it  peculiarly 
became  the  Israelite  matron.  May  we  not  say  that  the  spirit  of  jealousy,  though  it 
might  often  be  manifested  on  insufficient  grounds,  was  neverUieless  in  itself  a 
provision  of  God,  through  nature  ?  The  reputation  of  a  wife  is  a  very  delicate  thing, 
and  was  meant  so  to  be.  The  tenth  commandment  specifies,  <<Thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbour's  wife."    Hence  we  may  infer  there  was  some  temptation  to  men 
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to  commit  this  Bin,  and  wives  needed  to  be  specially  on  tbeir  guard.  The  ordeal  to 
which  God  called  them,  hard  as  it  might  seem,  had  a  most  honourable  side.  Let  it 
not  be  said  that  Mosaic  legislation  showed  the  Oriental  depreciation  of  woman.  God 
was  caring  for  her  even  then,  but  she  had  to  partake  of  the  severity  of  the  law,  even 
as,  long  after,  represented  by  the  woman  taken  in  adultery,  she  shared  in  the  clemency 
and  tenderness  of  the  gospel. 

III.  The  unerring  discovery  of  quilt.  God  took  the  matter  away  out  of  the' 
obscunties  of  circumstantial  evidence.  The  very  nature  of  the  offence  made  it 
difficult  for  a  suspicious  husband  to  get  beyond  presumption.  '*The  eye  of  the 
adulterer  waiteth  for  the  twilight*'  (Job  xxiv.  15).  But  God  called  the  accused  wife 
among  the  solemnities  of  the  tabernacle,  and  concealment  and  evasion  thenceforth 
became  impossible.  Notice  how  the  ordeal  was  painless  in  itself.  There  was  no 
walking  on  burning  f)loughshares  nor  demand  on  physical  endurance.  It  was  inde- 
pendent also  of  anything  Tike  chance,  as  if  the  casting  of  a  lot  had  been  held  to  settle 
the  matter.  The  bitter  water  was  drunk,  and  God,  who  brings  all  secret  things  into 
judgment,  showed  the  indubitable  proof  in  the  swollen  body  and  the  rotted  thigh. 
Proof,  sentence,  and  punishment  were  all  in  one. 

IV.  The  discovert,  equally  unerring,  of  innocence.  One  wonders  what  the 
history  of  this  ordeal  was  in  practice ;  how  often  used,  and  with  what  results.  We 
know  not  what  terrible  tragedies  it  may  have  prevented,  what  credulous  Othello  it 
mav  have  restored  to  his  peace  of  mind,  what  Desdemona  it  may  have  vindicated, 
and  what  lago  it  may  have  overthrown  in  his  villanous  plots.  "  God  shall  bring 
forth  thy  righteousness  as  the  light,  and  thy  judgment  as  tne  noonday  *'  (Ps.  xxxviL 
6).  There  will  be  a  final  clearing  of  all  tlie  innocent,  however  many  have  been 
condemned  at  a  human  bar.  The  whole  matter  assumes  its  most  sign&cant  aspect 
when  we  note  how  the  apostasv  of  God*s  people  is  figured  by  eross  and  shameful 
breaches  of  the  marriage  vow  ^Ezek.  xvt).  The  doom  of  the  adulterous  wife  fore- 
shadows the  doom  of  me  backsliding  believer. — ^T. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
The  vow  of  the  Naziritb  (vers.  1—21). 
Note. — ^The  Hebrew  Nazir  has  been  written 
Nazarite  in  English  under  the  mistaken  im- 
pression that  there  is  somel  connection  be- 
tween Nazir  and  Nazarene  (Matt  ii  28).  A 
veiy  little  reflection  will  show  that  "the 
Nazarene  "  not  only  was  no  Nazir,  but  that 
he  even  took  pains  to  let  it  be  seen  that  he 
was  not  John  the  Baptist  was  the  Kazir  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  in  all  outward 
things  the  contrast  was  strongly  marked 
between  them  (Luke  viL  14,  33,  Zi ;  John 
ii  2). 

Ver.  2. — ^Either  man  or  woman.  It  was 
not  a  little  remarkable  that  women  could  be 
Kazirites,  because,  generally  speaking,  the 
religious  condition  of  women  under  the  law 
was  so  markedly  inferior  and  so  little  con- 
sidered. But  this  is  altogether  consistent 
with  the  true  view  of  the  Nazirite  vow,  viz., 
that  it  was  an  exceptional  thing,  outside  the 
narrow  pale  of  the  law,  giving  scope  and 
allowance  to  the  firee  movements  of  tiie  Spirit 
in  individuals.  In  this  too  it  stood  on  the 
same  plane  as  the  prophetic  office,  for  which 


room  was  left  in  the  reli^ous  system  of 
Moses,  and  which  was  designed  to  correct 
and  supplement  in  its  spiritual  freedom  t^e 
artificial  routine  of  that  system.  As  the  pro- 
phetic office  might  be  exercised  by  women, 
so  the  Nazirite  vow  might  be  taken  by 
women.  In  either  case  we  find  a  tribute  to 
and  a  recognition  of  the  Divine  libertr  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  an  anticipation  of  the  time 
when  the  spirit  of  self-devotion  should  be 
poured  out  without  distinction  upon  men  and 
women.  Shall  separate  themselves  to  vow 
a  vow  of  a  Vasarite,  to  separate  themselves 
unto  the  Lord.  Rather,  ''shall  make  a 
solemn  vow,  a  Nazirite  vow,  to  live  con- 
secrated unto  the  Lord."  The  two  words 
translated  ''separate"  are  not  the  same.  The 
first  (from  pala,  to  sever,  to  consecrate,  to 
distinguish  as  exceptional)  is  of  somewhat 
doubtfid  use  here.  In  Judges  xiii.  19  it 
appears  to  bo  used  as  an  intensitive,  "did 
wonderously,"  and  the  Septungint  has  here 
Ixty&Xiaq  cv^ifrai  tbxflv.  The  other  word 
(from  1TJ}  to  separate)  is  used  in  a  general 
sense  in  Gen.  xlix.  26 ;  Deut  xxxiii  16,  or 
with  the  addition,  "unto  the  Lord,"  as  in 
Judges  xiiL  5.  It  had,  however,  acquired  a 
technical  sense  before  this,  as  appears  from 
Levit.  XXV.  5,  11,  where  the  trndreased  vines 
aie  called  "Nazirites,"  as  recalling  the  un- 
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shorn  locks  of  those  who  had  taken  the  vow. 
It  is  evident  indeed,  from  the  way  in  which 
the  Nazirite  vow  is  here  spoken  of,  that  it 
had  been,  perhaps  long,  familiar  amonff  the 
people.  All  that  this  commandment  did  was 
to  recognise  the  practice,  to  regulate  it 
minutely,  and  to  adopt  it  into  the  religious 
code  of  IsraeL  Whence  the  custom  was 
derived  is  wholly  uncertain,  for  although  the 
separate  elements  existed  in  man^  different 
Quarters,  vet  the  peculiar  combination  of 
tnem  which  made  the  law  of  the  Nazirite  is 
entirely  peculiar.  Vows  of  abstinence  have, 
of  course,  been  common  amon^  all  religions. 
Mingled  with  much  of  superstition,  self-will, 
and  pride,  they  have  sprung  in  the  main 
from  noble  impulses  and  yearnings  after  a 
higher  life,  prompted  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of 
God;  and  it  may  be  said  with  some  con- 
fidence, that  in  spite  of  all  reproaches  (de- 
served or  undeserved),  such  voluntary  vows 
of  abstinence  have  done  more  than  anything 
else  to  save  religion  from  becoming  an  unreal 
profession.  Hair  offerings,  on  the  other  hand, 
springing  from  a  simple  and  natural  senti- 
ment, have  been  common  enough  amongst 
the  heathen.  Compare  the  sacred  lock  of 
Achilles  ('Hiad,' xziii  142,  aqq,),  and  the 
various  use  of  the  tonsure  in  pursuance  of  vows 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians  (Herod.,  iL 
65)  and  amongst  modem  Mahomedans  and 
Christians.  The  physical  fact  on  which  all 
these  hair  offerings  rest  is  that  the  hair  is 
the  only  portion  of  oneself  which  can  be 
conveniently  detached  and  presented. 

Ver.  3. — Strong  drink.  Hebrew,  sJiekar; 
etKfpa  (Levit.  x.  9 ;  Luke  i  15).  Any  in- 
toxicating drink,  other  than  wine,  including 
thebeeroftheE^rptians.  Vinegar.  Hebrew, 
chamets.  It  seems  to  have  been  freely  used 
by  the  poorer  people  (Ruth  ii.  14),  ana  was, 
perhaps,  a  thin,  sour  wine  ("vile  potet  ace- 
tum,"  Herat.).  Liquor  of  grapes.  A  drink 
made  by  soaking  grape-skins  in  water. 

Ver.  4. — From  the  kernels  eyen  to  the 
hiuk,  or  skin.  Of  grape-skins  it  is  said  that 
cakes  were  made  which  were  considered  a 
delicacy  (Hos.  iii.  1,  mistranslated  **  flagons 
of  wine  "),  but  this  is  doubtful.  The  Septua- 
gint  has  oTvov  dttb  artufvXuv  ^'wc  y*yop- 
Tov,  "wine  of  grape-skijis  (the  liquor  of 
grapes  mentioned  before)  even  to  the  kernel." 
The  expression  is  best  understood  as  includ- 
ing anything  and  everything,  however  un- 
likely to  be  used,  connected  with  the  grai>e. 
It  is  clear  that  the  abstinence  of  the  Nazii*- 
ite  extended  beyond  what  might  possibly 
intoxicate  to  wnat  was  simply  pleasant  to 
the  taste,  like  raisins,  or  refreshing,  like 
chamets.  The  vine  represented,  by  an  ea^ 
parable,  the  tree  of  carnal  delights,  which 
yields  to  the  appetite  of  men  such  a  variety 
of  satisfactions.  So  among  the  Romans  the 
Flamen  Dialis  might  not  even  touch  a  vine. 


Ver.  5. — ^There  shall  no  raior  oome  upon 
his  head.  The  meaning  of  this  law  is  best 
understood  from  the  case  of  Samson,  whose 
strength  was  in  his  hair,  and  departed  from 
him  when  his  hair  was  cut.  No  doubt  that 
strength  was  a  more  or  less  supernatural  gift, 
and  it  went  and  came  with  his  hair  accord- 
ing to  some  supernatural  law  ;  but  it  is  clear 
that  the  connection  was  not  merelv  arbitrary, 
but  was  founded  on  some  generally  received 
idea.  To  the  Jew,  differing  in  this  from  the 
shaven  Egyptian  and  the  short-haired  Greek, 
the  hair  represented  the  virile  powers  of  the 
adult,  growing  with  its  growth,  and  failing 
again  with  its  decay.  To  use  a  simple 
analogy  from  nature,  the  uncropped  locks  of 
the  Nazirite  were  like  the  mane  of  the  male 
lion,  a  symbol  of  the  fulness  of  his  proper 
strength  and  life  (cf.  2  Sam.  xiv.  25,  26,  and, 
for  the  disgrace  of  baldness,  2  Kings  ii.  23). 
In  later  ages  Western  and  Greek  feeling  on 
the  subject  prevailed  over  Eastern  and  Jewish, 
and  a  "Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews"  was  able 
to  argue  that  "even  nature  itself"  teaches 
us  "  that  if  a  man  have  long  hair  it  is  a 
shame  unto  him  "  (1  Cor.  xi  14).  No  doubt 
"nature  itself"  taught  the  Greek  of  Corinth 
that  lesson;  but  no  doubt  also  "nature 
itself"  taught  the  Jew  of  Palestine  exactly 
the  opposite  lesson ;  and  the  Apostle  him- 
self dia  not  quite  discard  the  earlier  senti- 
ment, for  he  too  made  a  Nazirite  vow,  and 
suffered  his  hair  to  grow  while  it  lasted 
(Acts  xxi.  24).  The  meaning,  therefore,  of 
the  law  was  that  the  whole  ftilness  of  the 
man's  vitality  was  to  be  dedicated  without 
any  diminution  to  the  Lord,  as  typified  by 
the  free  growth  of  his  hair.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  it  was  allowed  to  the  Nazir- 
ite to  "poll"  {Kiipatr^ai)  his  hair  during  his 
vow,  altnough  not  to  "^ve"  it  {Kvpan^at) ; 
and  in  this  way  the  statement  is  explained 
that  St.  Paul  "polled  his  head"  (Knp^fiivog 
rrjv  «(0aXi)v,  Acts  xviii  18,  compared  with 
xxi.  24)  in  Cenchraea,  because  he  nad  a  vow. 
It  is,  however,  quite  evident  that  any  per- 
mission to  cut  the  hair  is  inconsistent  with 
the  whole  intention  of  the  commandment ; 
for  if  a  man  might  "poll  his  head  "  when  he 
pleased,  he  would  not  be  distinguished  from 
other  men.  If  it  was  allowed  in  the  Apostle's 
time,  it  is  only  another  instance  of  the  way 
in  which  the  commandments  of  God  were 
made  of  none  effect  by  the  traditions  of  men. 

Yer.  7.— He  shall  not  make  himself  nn- 
olean  for  his  fiather,  or  fbr  his  mother.  The 
same  injunction  had  been  given  to  the  priests 
(Levit.  xxi.  1 2) — *  *  for  the  crown  of  the  anoint- 
ing oil  of  his  God  is  upon  him."  A  similar 
reason  restrained  the  if  azirite.  Because  the 
consecration  of  his  Ood  is  npon  his  head,  i.  e, 
because  he  wears  the  unshorn  locks  which 
are  the  outward  sign  of  his  separation  unto 
God.    The  hair  of  the  Nazirite  was  to  him 
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just  whftt  the  diadem  on  tbe  mitre  was  to 
the  big^  priest,  what  the  sacred  chrism  was 
to  the  aons  of  Aaron.  Both  of  these  are  called 
hy  the  word  nezer  (Ezod.  xziz.  6 ;  Lerit.  xzL 
12),  from  the  same  root  as  nazir.     It  was 
thought  by  some  of  the  Jewish  doctors  that 
in   these   three  particokrs — the  untouched 
growth  of  the  hur,  the  abstinence  from  the 
nmt  of  the  vine  (cf.  Gen.  ix.  20),  and  the 
seclnaion  from  the  dead — the  separated  life  of 
the  Nazirite  reprodnced  the  nnfallen  life  of 
man  in  paradise.     This  may  have  had  some 
foondation  in  fact,  bat  the  tme  explanation 
of  the  three  rules  is  rather  to  be  found  in  the 
spiritnal  truth  they  teach  in  a  simple  and 
forcible  way.     He  who  has  a  holy  ambition 
to  please  God  must  (1)  derote  to  God  the 
whole  forces  of  lus  being,  undiminished  by 
any  wont  and  use  of  the  world  ;  (2)  abstain 
not  only  from  pleasures  which  are  actually 
dangerous,  but  from  such  as  have  an^  savour 
of  moral  evil  about  them  ;  (3)  subordmate  his 
meet  sacred  private  feelings  to  the  great  pur- 
pose of  his  life. 

Yer.  9.  If  aay  man  die  Tary  suddenly  by 
hia.    ^^,  in  his  presence,  or  neighbourhood, 

so  that,  having  hastened  to  lus  assistance,  he 
found  himself  in  contact  with  a  corpse.  This 
case  is  mentioned  particularly,  because  it  was 
the  only  one  in  which  simple  humanity  or 
mere  accident  would  be  likely  to  infiinge 
upon  the  vow.  In  the  day  of  his  elaausing, 
en  the  seventh  day.  This  appears  to  be  an 
anticipation  of  the  law  given  below  (ch.  xix. 
11) ;  out  that  law  may  nave  only  sanctioned 
the  existing  custom.  Shall  he  share  it. 
Because  **  the  consecration  of  his  God  upon 
his  head  "  was  desecrated  by  the  pollution  of 
death,  it  must,  therefore,  be  made  away  with 
and  begun  over  again. 

Ver.  10.— Two  turtles,  or  two  yomg 
pi{[eoBS.  The  same  oflTerings  had  been  pre- 
scribed for  those  defiled  by  divers  imclean- 
nesses  in  Levit.  xv.  (cf.  Levit  xiL  8). 

Yer.  11.— For  that  he  sinned  by  the  dead. 
This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  whidi  the  law 
seemed  to  teach  plainly  that   an  outward, 
accidental,  and  involuntary  defilement  was 
sin,  and  had  need  to  be  atoned  for.    The 
opposite  principle  was  declared  by  our  Lord  j 
(Mark  vii.  18—28).    The  Septuagint  has  here  ' 
the  strange  reading  mpi  u¥  Ijfiafin  vipi  1^  I 
infXift.     Shall  hallow  his  head.     By  dedi- 
cating again  to  God  the  free  growth  of  his 
hair. 

Yer.  12. — For  a  trespass  oiEning.  Bather, 
"for  a  guilt  ofl*ering."  Hebrew,  cuham  (see 
Levit.  V. ).  The  asham  always  implied  guilt, 
even  though  it  might  be  purely  legal,  and  it 
was  to  be  offered  in  this  case  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  offence  involved  in  the  in- 
Toluntary  breach  of  vow.  In  the  education 
of  conscience,  on  anything  lower  than  the 


"  perfect  law  of  liberty;"  it  was  only  possible 
to  secure  thorou^^ess  and  consistency  at 
the  cost  of  introaudng  much  that  was  arbi- 
traiy  and  destined  to  pass  away.  Something 
similar  must  alwavs  be  tolerated  in  the  menu 
education  of  chiloren.  The  days  that  were 
before  shall  be  lest  Literally,  *'shaU 
fall."  Septuagint,  aXoyoc  icorrm,  "shall 
not  be  counted." 

Yer.  13. — ^When  the  days  of  his  separation 
are  ftUfilled.  The  original  law  cont«m{>lated 
only  a  vow  for  a  certain  period,  lon^r  or 
shorter.  All  the  Nazirites,  however,  of  whom 
we  read  in  Scripture  were  lifelong  Nazirites : 
Samson  (Judges  xiii  5),  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i. 
11),  John  the  Baptist  (Luke  L  15).  In  all 
these  cases,  however,  the  vow  was  made  for 
them  before  their  birth.  Hegesippus  (m 
Euseb.  iL  23)  tells  us  that  James,  the  Lord's 
brother,  was  a  Nazirite  :  "  He  did  not  drink 
wine  nor  strong  drink,  and  no  razor  came  on 
his  head." 

Yer.  14.— Heshallofforhisoffnring.  This 
offering  included  all  the  four  ordinary  sacri- 
fices— the  sin  o0ering,  the  burnt  offering,  the 
peace  offering,  and  the  meat  offering.  For 
the  meaning  of  these  see  Levit.  iv.,  L,  iii,  ii 

Yer.  15.— A  basket  of  unleaYened  bread 
.  .  .  anointed  with  oiL  Bequired  for  eveiy 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,  as  this  was  (Levit. 
viL  12).  And  their  meat  offninff,  and  their 
drink  offorin^  i.  e.  the  gifts  of  meal,  oil, 
and  wine  which  belonged  to  burnt  offerings 
and  peace  offerings  (see  below,  ch.  xv.  3,  sqq. ). 

Yer.  18.— Shall  take  the  hair  of  the  head 
of  his  separation,  and  shall  pnt  it  in  the 
Are  which  is  under  the  eaeriiiee  of  thepeaee 
ofEerings.  It  is  not  said,  nor  intended,  that 
the  hair  was  offered  to  God  as  a  sacrifice.  If 
so,  it  would  have  been  burnt  with  the  burnt 
offering  which  represented  the  self-dedication 
of  the  worshipper.  It  had  been  holy  to  the 
Lord,  growing  uncut  all  the  days  of  the  vow. 
The  vow  was  now  at  an  end ;  the  bust  solemn 
act  of  sacrifice,  the  peace  offering,  which 
completed  all,  and  typified  that  fearless  and 
thaindul  communion  with  God  which  is  the 
end  of  all  religion,  was  now  going  on ;  it  was 
fitting  that  the  hair  which  must  now  be 
shorn,  but  could  not  be  disposed  of  in  any 
ordinary  way,  shoald  be  burnt  upon  the 
altar  of  God.  In  the  Are,  i «.  on  the 
brazen  altar.  In  later  days  it  seems  to  have 
been  done  in  a  room  assigned  to  the  Nazirites 
in  the  court  of  the  women :  another  devia* 
tion  from  the  original  law. 

Yer.  19. — ^The  sodden  shoulder,  or  boiled 
shoulder ;  the  left.  The  right,  or  heave 
shoulder,  was  already  the  priest's,  according 
to  the  general  rule  (Levit  vii.  82).  That  the 
other  shoulder  was  also  ' '  waved ' '  and  accepted 
by  God  as  his  portion,  to  be  consumed  in  his 
name  by  the  pnest,  was  a  further  token  of  the 
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gracious  acceptance  of  the  self-dedication  of 
the  Nazirite,  and  of  the  Mness  of  eucharistic 
oommnnion  into  which  he  had  entered  with 
his  God. 

Ver.  20. — Shall  wmve  them.  By  putting 
his  hands  under  the  hands  of  the  Kazirite. 
On  the  symbolism  of  this  see  Levit.  viL 
Drink  wine.    Perhaps  at  the  sacrificial  feast. 

Yer.  21. — This  is  the  law  of  the  Kaiarite 
who  hath  vowed,  and  of  his  offering.  *  *  And 
of  "  are  not  in  the  text  "W e  shouluprobably 
read,  '*  This  is  the  law  of  the  Nazirite  who 


hath  vowed  his  offering  unto  the  Lord  in 
accordance  with  his  consecration,"  t.  e.  these 
are  the  offerings  which,  as  a  Nazirite,  he  is 
bound  to  make.  Beside  that  his  hand  shall 
get  Literally,  "grasp."  If  he  can  afford 
or  can  procure  anything  more  as  a  free-will 
offering,  he  may  well  do  so.  In  later  days 
it  became  customary  for  richer  people  to 
defray  for  their  poorer  brethren  the  cost  of 
their  sacrifices  (Josephus,  *  Ant.,*  xix.  6,  1 ; 
and  cf.  Acts  zzi.  24). 


HOMILETICa 

Vera.  1 — 21. — Individual  consecration  to  God,  In  this  section  we  have,  spiritually, 
the  consecration  of  the  individual  life  to  God  as  a  reasonable,  holy,  and  lively  sacrifice 
(Rom.  xii.  1).  This  consecration  was  the  ideal  for  all  Israel  (Ezod.  xix.  6) ;  but  inas- 
much as  the  people  at  large  could  not  attain  unto  it  fully,  a  tribe  and  a  niniily  were 
in  varying  degree  **  separated  "  unto  the  Lord.  In  order,  however,  that  individuds 
might  not  be  hindered  from  obeying  the  call  to  self -dedication  as  the  Spirit  moved 
.  them,  the  vow  of  the  Nazirite  was  allowed,  encouraged,  and  regulated.  Consider, 
therefore — 

I.  That  any  individual  in  Israel  who  was  op  age  to  take  a  vow  might 
BECOME  A  Nazirite,  whether  man  or  woman,  whether  of  the  priesthood  or  of 
the  people.  John  the  Baptist  was  a  priest ;  Samuel  a  Levite ;  Samson  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan.  Even  so  it  is  the  fundamental  character  of  the  gospel  that  every  indi- 
vidual Christian,  without  any  distinction  of  male  or  female,  clerical  or  lay,  is  free 
to  obey  the  call  of  the  Spirit  to  an  individual  consecration  oi  self  to  God.  All  are 
indeed  called  to  *'  die  unto  sin,  and  rise  again  unto  righteousness ; "  unto  all  it  is 
said,  "  Ye  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid  with  Clirist  in  God  "  (CoL  iii.  3) ;  but  yet  it  is 
palpably  true  that  individuals  here  and  there  are  specially  moved  by  the  Spirit  to 
reause  tiiis  their  consecration,  to  translate  into  practical  lire  their  professed  detach- 
ment from  the  world  and  attachment  unto  God.  ^  And  this  action  of  the  Spirit  is  per- 
fectly firee;  none  can  say  beforehand  who  may  be  moved  to  dedicate  himself  or 
heraelf  to  a  life  of  entire  self-sacrifice  and  of  unlimited  obedience. 

II.  That  the  child  of  Israel  bo  called  inwardly  by  the  Spirit  was  per- 
mitted AND  encouraged  TO  TAKE  A  VOW.  Yet  this  VOW  limited  as  to  obligations 
and  as  to  time,  so  as  it  should  not  become  a  snare.  And  it  appears  that  a  Christian 
apostle  took  a  vow  of  the  sort  (Acts  zviii.  18).  Even  so  it  would  seem  that  religious 
vows  are  not  now  in  themselves  unlawful  or  displeasing,  provided  they  be  really  free, 
and  that  there  be  provision  for  being  discharged  from  them.  And  note  that  almost 
all  the  Nazirites  of  Scripture  appear  to  have  been  lifelong  Nazirites,  we  know  not 
why.  Probably  it  is  the  tendency  of  all  vows  to  become  perpetual,  because  there 
seems  something  arbitrary  and  incomplete  in  any  self-devotion  or  self-denial  which 
ends  before  life  itself  ends.  Nevertheless,  it  is  plain  that  the  Divine  command  con* 
templated  only  vows  for  a  specific  time. 

III.  That  the  first  obligation  of  the  Nazirite  was  to  abstain  from  every- 
thing produced  by,  or  made  from,  the  vine,  however  harmless.  Even  so,  if 
any  man  will  dedicate  himself^  according  to  his  Christian  liberty  and  the  impulse  of 
the  Spirit,  to  the  nearer  following  of  Christ,  he  must  renounce  all  the  excitements  of 
this  world,  all  those  stimulants  of  pleasure,  gain,  or  ambition  which  intoxicate  the 
mind  and  distract  it  from  the  service  of  God ;  and  not  only  that  which  is  plainly  evil 
and  confessedly  dangerous,  but  also  that  which  has  any  savour  of  evil,  any  suspicion 
of  danger,  about  it.  The  wisdom  of  nim  who  would  at  any  cost  please  God  is  not 
to  walk  as  near  the  border  line  of  things  unlawful  or  unwise  as  possible,  but  rather 
to  give  them  a  clear  berth,  so  as  through  no  mischance  he  may  be  entangled  therein  ; 
and  this  because  of  human  weakness,  whereby  (1)  we  glide  so  easily  from  pleasures 
or  cares  lawful  to  the  like  unlawful,  and  (2)  we  find  it  so  much  easier  to  take  a 
simple  and  decided  line,  even  against  ourselves,  than  a  wavering  and  uncertain  one 
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(Luke  iz.  24 ;  X.  42 ;  xviii.  22 ;  xxi.  34  ;  1  Cor.  vi  12 ;  is.  25,  27 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  4 ; 
and  cf.  Matt.  ziz.  12 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  32). 

IV.  T^T  THE  BECOND  OBLIOATION  OF  THl  NlZIRniE  WAS  TO  DIDICATI   THE  FREE, 

UKTOUCBBD  OBOWTH  OF  HIS  HAIB  TO  THE  LoRD.  Even  80  the  Servant  of  God  must 
dedicate  to  him  the  whole  forces  of  his  nature,  unrestrained  and  undiminished  bv 
any  conventionalities  of  the  world,  by  those  customs  and  fashions  of  society  which 
cramp  and  limit  on  every  side  the  possibilities  of  usefulness  and  of  ]>ower  which  are 
in  man.  The  true  servant  of  Christ,  neither  acknowledging  the  principles  nor  guided 
by  the  maxims  of  the  world,  must  be  content  to  be  singular,  to  be  wondered  at,  to  be 
regarded  as  extreme  (cf.  Luke  vii.  33 ;  2  Cor.  xL,  xii. ;  Qal.  vi.  14 ;  Phil  iii.  8).  <'  Let 
your  moderation  *'  (Greek,  r^  Ixuudc, "  forbearance  '*)  "  be  known  unto  all  men ' '  is  a 
text  much  more  often  misquoted  in  the  devil's  service  than  quoted  in  Christ's. 

V.  That  the  third  obligation  of  the  Naziritb  was  not  to  come  into  con- 
tact WITH  DEATH,  EVEN  FOR  HIS  NEAREST  RELATIONS.  Even  SO  the  servant  of  God 
must  cross  his  nearest  earthly  affections,  and  do  violence  to  his  most  natural  feelings, 
rather  than  expose  himself  to  the  contagion  of  spiritual  death.  Where  this  danger 
reaUy  exists  may  indeed  be  known  only  to  God  and  to  him ;  but  where  he  knows  it  to 
exist  he  is  bound  to  avoid  it  at  any  cost  of  affection  or  of  appearance,  so  as  he 
make  it  not  a  cloak  for  escaping  dutv  (Matt  x.  35—37 ;  Luke  xiv.  26, 33 ;  ix.  60—62 ; 
and  cf.  Matt.  v.  29,  30 ;  1  Cor.  v.  11 ;  2  Cor.  vL  14).  Few  have  strength  and  vigour 
of  soul  to  mix  with  impunity  in  the  society  of  those  spiritually  dead ;  wisdom  and 
loyalty  aJike  demand  that  we  avoid  them  except  we  can  really  do  them  good. 

VI.  That  the  case  of  the  Nazirite  being  unavoidably  defiled  with  death 

WAS    PROVIDED    FOR,    AND    PROVISION    MADE    FOR    HIS    BEQINNING    AFRESH.       Even    SO 

God  knows  that  in  the  confusions  and  mixtures  of  life  it  is  hard  indeed  to  escape 
altogether  from  the  subtle  contagion  of  spiritual  deadnees,  which  will  often  seize 
upon  a  soul  most  unexpectedly  from  unavoidable  contact  with  others.  No  pro- 
fession and  no  earnestness  of  self-devotion  is  a  safeguard  against  this  danger.  But 
if  it  come  to  pass  that  the  soul  be  thus  defiled,  and  deadness  come  over  it,  all  is 
not  therefore  lost,  nor  is  its  consecration  at  an  end.  It  must  offer  the  sacrifice  of  a 
contrite  heart,  and  begin  again  with  penitence  and  patience,  not  counting  that  which 
is  behind,  nor  dwelling  on  its  loss,  but  reaching  forth  after  those  things  which  lie 
before  it  (Ps.  xxxvii.  24 ;  Micah  vii.  8 ;  Phil.  iii.  13, 14). 

VII.  That  when  the  self-devotion  of  the  Nazirite  was  perfected,  it  STaL 

HEEDED  TO    BE    COMMENDED    UNTO    GOD  THROUGH    THE  FOURFOLD  SACRIFICES  OF    THE 

Levitical  law.  Even  so  our  highest  service  and  greatest  self-denial  is  not  accept- 
able to  God  except  it  be  offered  through  and  with  die  prevailing  sacrifice  of  Christ 
And  inasmuch  as  one  of  these  sacrifices  was  a  sin  offenng,  so  is  there  need  that  the 
b^  of  our  best  things  should  be  purged  from  the  sin  which  clings  to  them  by  the 
atoning  death  of  Chnst. 

VIII.  That  the  hair,  the  symbol  of  separation,  was  at  last  to  be  put  in 
THE  ALTAR  FIRE  UNDER  THE  PEACE  OFFERING.  Even  SO  the  good  will,  the  earnest 
desire,  the  single  purpose  with  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  serve  God,  is  to  be 
brought  at  last — ^when  its  work  on  earth  is  done — and  simply  laid  upon  the  altar  of 
the  love  of  God,  and  of  our  thankfid  communion  with  him  in  peace  through  Christ ; 
and  this  not  as  being  anything  worthy  in  itself,  but  only  as  being  part  of  our 
gratitude  to  God. 

IX.  That  on  this  occasion,  and  this  alone,  the  second  shoulder  was  accepted 
BT  God  as  his  own  portion  from  the  peace  offering.  Even  so  it  is  undeniable 
that  a  more  devoted  life  does  infallibly  lead  to  a  greater  acceptance  with  God  and 
to  a  fuller  communion  in  peace  and  thankfulness  with  him. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1— 21.--/S'«para<ei  to  the  service  of  God  (the  law  of  the  Nazarite).  This 
passage,  barren  and  unpromising  as  it  looks,  is  nevertheless  invested  wiUi  an  und  jdng 
interest  by  the  circumstance  that  three  of  the  most  famous  men  in  the  sacred  history 
belonged  to  the  order  whose  rule  is  here  prescribed.  Samson,  with  all  his  faults, 
was  a  heroic  oharaoter^  and  he  was  a  Nazarite  from  his  mother*s  womb,    Samuel^ 
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his  contemporanr,  was  a  hero  of  a  purer  and  higher  type,  the  earliest  of  the  great 
prophets  after  Moses,  and  he  too  was  a  Nazante,  hy  bis  inother*s  consecration,  before 
he  was  bom.  As  Samuel  was  the  first,  John  ike  Baptist  was  the  last,  of  the  old 
prophets,  and  he  likewise  was  a  Nazarite  from  bis  birth. 

I.  What,  then,  was  a  Nazarite  ?  The  term  (more  correctly  written  Kazir^  or 
Nazirite)  is  a  Hebrew  one,  and  signifies  separated^  or  set  apart.  In  Israel  there 
were  three  orders  of  men  who  may  be  said  to  have  been  separated  to  God's  service.. 
1.  The  priests.  Their  ofSce  was  hereditary.  The  separation  attached  to  Aaron's 
house.  The  work  to  which  they  were  separated  was  to  offer  sacrifice,  to  bum  in- 
cense, and  to  bless  the  people.  2.  The  prophets.  Their  office  was  not  hereditary. 
The  tnie  prophet  was  such  by  a  Divine  call  addressed  to  him  individually.  His  work 
was  purely  spiritual.  He  delivered  to  the  people  the  word  of  the  Lord.  3.  The 
Nazariies  proper.  Their  separation  was  neither  hereditary,  like  the  priests*,  nor 
necessarily  oy  special  Divine  call,  like  the  prophets'.  It  was  by  their  own  act,  or 
that  of  their  parents,  and  was  sometimes  spontaneous,  sometimes  by  a  more  or  less 
stringent  Divine  direction.  Any  free  man  or  woman — any  man  or  woman  not  under 
some  prior  obligation  incomi)atible  with  it— could  separate  himself  or  herself  by  the 
Nazante's  vow.    The  separation  might  be  either  for  a  limited  period  or  for  life. 

II.  Regarding  the  duties  pertaining  to  the  order,  nothing  is  here  laid  down 
It  is  simply  implied  that  the  Nazarite  was  to  show  an  example  of  pre-eminent 
devotedness  to  God.  To  judge  by  the  lives  of  Samuel  and  John  the  Baptist,  the 
Nazarite*s  devotedness  was  to  be  manifested  in  the  best  of  all  ways,  namely,  by  a 
life  of  active  labour  in  diffusing  the  knowledge  and  fear  of  the  Lord.  However,  the 
law  did  not  prescribe  this.  It  simply  put  around  the  Nazarite's  separation  the  hedge 
of  legal  recognition  and  ceremonial  regulation.  How  the  garden  thus  protected  was 
to  be  filled — what  flowers  and  fragrant  herbs  and  fruit  it  was  to  yield — was  left  to  be 
determined  by  the  motions  of  God*s  free  Spirit  in  the  individual  Nazarite's  heart. 
Anyhow,  the  practical  working  of  this  kind  of  separation  in  Israel  came  to  be  such 
that  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  sure  sign  that  piety  was  flourishing  when  the  Nazarites 
abounded  (see  Amos  ii.  11, 12). 

III.  Turning  to  the  law  as  laid  down  here  in  Numbers,  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  Nazarite's  separation  was  to  be  expressed  in  three  ways.  1.  By  entire  abstin- 
ence not  only  from  wine  and  strong  drink,  but  from  all  the  produce  of  the  vine 
(vers.  3,  4).  John  Baptist  came  neither  eating  nor  drinking.  2.  By  absolutely 
refusing  to  defile  themselves  for  the  dead  (vers.  7—12).  The  rule  was  as  absolute 
on  this  head  for  the  Nazarite  as  for  the  high  priest  Not  even  for  father  or  mother, 
for  wife  or  child,  might  he  contract  defilement.  If  by  any  chance  he  should  come 
in  contact  with  a  dead  body,  the  law  demanded  a  sin  offering  for  atonement  and 
a  burnt  offering  in  token  of  renewed  dedication,  and  his  term  of  separation  had 
to  begin  anew.  3.  By  letting  the  hair  of  the  head  grow  unshom  (ver.  5 ;  cf.  1  Cor. 
xi.  10,  marg.).  Every  child  remembers  the  seven  locks  of  Samson's  head.  When 
the  period  oi  separation  was  expired,  the  head  was  shaved  and  certain  prescribed 
offerings  were  presented,  besides  any  free-will  offering  the  person  might  choose 
to  bring  (vers.  13 — 21).  As  these  last  offerings  were  costly,  it  was  not  uncommon 
for  wealthy  persons  to  come  forward  and  bear  the  Nazarites*  charges  (Acts  xxi.  24). 

IV.  What  concern  have  we  with  this  law  op  the  Nazarite  ?  Is  any  corre- 
sponding vow  of  separation  to  be  in  use  under  the  New  Testament  ?  The  Church  of 
Rome,  I  need  hardly  say,  founds  on  the  Nazarite*s  vow  an  argument  for  her  religious 
orders,  so  called — orders  of  men  and  women  who  are  bound  by  oath  to  lifelong 
poverty,  celibacy,  and  obedience.  But  there  is  no  real  correspondence  between  the 
two  institutions.  Not  one  of  the  three  vows  of  the  religious  orders  was  included  in 
the  vow  of  the  Nazarite.  He  could  hold  property  ;  he  was  generally  married  ;  he 
submitted  his  conscience  to  no  man's  authority.  No  warrant  can  be  extracted  from 
this  law  for  ensnaring  consciences  with  the  threefold  vow.  Yet  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  this  Old  Testament  vow  has  no  lesson  for  us.  It  fumishes  a  valuable 
analogy.  The  Apostle  Paul  evidently  felt  this,  for  he  liked  to  think  of  himself  aa. 
a  man  "  separatea  unto  the  gospel  of  God  "  (Rom.  i.  1),  and  to  think  of  this  separation 
as  having  taken  place  (like  Samuel's  and  John  Baptist's)  before  he  was  bom  (Gal. 
L  15).    This  does  not  refer  merely  to  his  being  separatea  to  preach  the  word,  foe. 
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that  was  common  to  him  with  all  ministers  of  the  gospel ;  nor  does  it  refer  simply 
to  his  apostolate.  It  refers  hut  to  his  special  work  as  the  great  missionary  apostle. 
There  is  room  and  need  in  the  Christian  Church  not  onlv  for  men  separated  by  the 
authority  and  call  of  the  Church  to  official  service,  but  tor  men  also  who  are  moved 
to  separate  themselves  to  free  and  unofficial  service.  •  Robert  Haldane  of  Airthrey 
was  not  an  ordained  minister,  never  held  a  pastoral  charge,  never  administered  the 
sacraments,  yet  he  devoted  his  whole  time  and  wealth  to  the  cause  of  Christ  Sell- 
ing Airthrey  Castle,  he  purchased  a  mansion*hou8e  where  he  could  live  at  less  expense, 
and  he  thenceforward  lived  for  the  diffusion  of  true  religion  at  home  and  aDroad« 
Blessed  be  God,  Mr.  Haldane  was  not  singular  in  this  sort  of  separation.  It  answers 
exactly,  under  the  Christian  and  spiritual  dispensation,  to  the  separation  of  the 
Nazante  under  the  law.  Without  doubt  men  and  women  separated  thus  to  God  will 
have  a  great  part  to  play  in  the  victorious  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  It 
should  be  the  constant  prayer  of  the  Church  that  Christ  would,  of  her  young  men, 
raise  up  not  only  prophets  (he  is  doing  that),  but  Nazarites  also. — B. 

Vers.  1 — 8. — The  temporary  vow  of  the  NazarUe  symbolical  of  the  lifeUmg  vow  of  the 
Chrutian.  Though  the  IsraeUtes  had  a  priesthood,  they  were  themselves  "  a  king- 
dom of  priests.^*  Individual  responsibility  toward  God  was  pressed  upon  their  con- 
sciences in  many  ways ;  e.  g,  Deut.  zxvi.  1 — 14,  &c.  And  private  persons  might 
aspire  to  the  honour  of  an  especial  priestly  consecration.  Since  temporary  vows 
were  acceptable  to  God  under  the  old  covenant,  they  may  be  under  the  new  cove- 
nant, if  taken  for  a  limited  time  and  for  Christian  ends ;  e*.  g.  celibacy  or  abstinence 
(cf.  Acts  xviii.  18  ;  xxi.6).  But  a  higher  form  of  vow  is  that  of  entire  consecration 
for  Ijfe^  that  we  may  be  daily  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  live  the  life  of  faith  on 
the  &)n  of  God.  Our  Nazarite  state  is  to  be  lifelong.  None  can  disallow  the  Chris- 
tian's vow  to  Christ  (cf.  ch.  xxx.  1 — 6  with  Matt.  x.  37).  The  consecration  which 
we  avow  must  be  marked  by  three  facts,  of  which  we  see  symbols  in  this  chapter — 
I.  Self-denial  (vers.  3,  4) ;  II.  Visible  propession  (ver.  5) ;  III.  Personal  puritx 
(vers,  e— 8). 

I.  The  priests  had,  when  "  on  duty,"  to  exercise  the  self-denial  required  o£  the 
Nazarite  (Levit.  x.  9).  The  kind  of  self-denial  demanded  is  a  significant  testimony 
in  favour  of  total  abstinence  (see  Milton's  words  in  *  Samson  Agonistes:*  "  Oh,  mad- 
ness, to  think  use  of  strongest  wines,'*  &c.).  Self-denial,  in  a  wider  sense,  at  any 
rate,  always  required  of  us,  because  we  are  always  "on  duty  "  (Matt.  x.  38 ;  Luke 
ix.  23  ;  John  xii.  26). 

II.  The  Nazarites'  locks  marked  their  separation.  Our  consecration  must  be 
marked  not  by  tonsures  or  cowls,  but  by  verbal  avowals  (Rom.  x.  9,  10)  and  good 
works  (Matt.  v.  16  ;  Phil.  ii.  14—16),  which  shall  excel  those  of  men  who  make  no 
profession  to  the  supernatural  life  of  the  disciples  of  Christ  (cf.  Matt.  v.  47, 48). 

IIL  We  are  "  called  to  be  mirUs,^^  personally  pure  and  separated  from  the  world 
and  its  dead  works  (John  xvii.  11 — 19 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  17).  Christ's  claims  on  ub  are 
paramount  (Luke  ix.  69,  60)  and  perpetual  (Rev.  ii.  10).  We  cannot  violate  our 
pledges  and  go  on  as  though  our  relations  to  Christ  were  unchanged,  but  must  renew 
our  vows  (ver.  12 ;  Ezek.  xxxiii.  12,  13).  When  the  period  of  the  vow  ended,  the 
restraints  were  removed,  but  the  honour  remained.  So  will  it  be  with  us  at  death 
(John  xii.  26,  Ac.).— P. 

Ver.  2. — The  Nazaritb'b  Vow.  **  When  either  man  or  woman  shall  separate 
themselves  to  vow  a  vow  of  a  Nazarite,"  &e.  Here  we  meet  with  the  Nazarite's 
vow  as  something  already  in  existence,  and  needing  to  be  regulated.  The  fact 
that  such  regulations  were  necessary  points  to  a  class  of  persons,  not  perhaps 
very  large,  but  likely  to  be  permanent  in  Israel,  who  felt  it  laid  upoii  them  to  be 
separate  for  a  while  from  the  common  track  of  their  neighbours.  There  are  several 
instances  of  vows  recorded  in  Scripture.  A  person  might  vow  that  if  a  certain  wish 
were  granted,  a  certain  thing  would  be  done  in  return ;  e.  g.  Hannah,  Jephthah.  Here 
we  are  on  different  ground.  There  is  nothing  like  a  bargaining  with  the  Almighty. 
The  Nazarite*  8  vow  is  of  a  higher  kind,  and  demands  specif  consideration.  It  does 
not  rise  among  such  natural  feelings  as  are  pommon  to  all  human  breasts.    The 
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motive  shows  a  class  of  men  to  whom  the  common  level  of  their  neighbours^  thoughts 
concerning  religion  was  quite  insufficient 

L  Consider  the  state  from  which  the  Nazaritb  sepabated  himself.  The  name 
signified  the  state — separation.  The  average  of  religious  feeling  and  activity  in  the 
minds  of  the  Israelites  must  have  been  very  low.  Jehovah  for  his  purposes  had 
constrained  them  into  a  special  relation  to  him,  but  as  for  them,  they  had  not  with  all 
their  hearts  chosen  him  m  return.  They  were  groaning  over  £fl;ypt  lost,  and  the 
perils,  trials,  and  discomforts  of  the  wilderness.  They  Sid  not  delight  in  the  law  of 
the  Lord.  They  learned  how  to  go  through  the  routine  of  outward  ceremonies,  but 
that  perfect  law  which  converts  the  soul,  rejoices  the  heart,  and  enlightens  the  eyes 
was  &reign  to  all  their  sympathies. 

II.  Hence  the  separation  of  those  who  sought  a  holier  and  spiritual  life. 
Some,  at  all  events,  out  of  the  multitude  at  Sinai  must  have  been  impressed  with  its 
solemn  circumstances,  and  with  the  claims  which  Jehovah  made  for  himself  in  the  first 
four  commandments  of  the  Decalogue.  What  contented  their  neighbours  in  the  way 
of  compliance  with  Ood's  wishes  fell  far  short  of  contenting  them.  Others  had  to  be 
dragged.  The  wish  of  a  Nazarite  was,  ^'  I  will  run  in  the  way  of  thy  commandments, 
when  thou  hast  enlarged  my  heart."  Such  were  the  true  successors  of  Enoch,  who 
walked  with  God,  and  Noah,  who  preached  righteousness.  Such  men,  in  the  ruling 
wish  of  their  spirits,  are  set  before  us  in  the  Psalms  of  David,  where  he  expresses  the 
heights  and  depths  of  personal  religion  as  it  was  possible  in  the  old  dispensation. 
We  may  well  believe  there  were  thousands  who  could  adopt  and  sing  such,  as  the 
language  of  their  exi>erience.  It  was  from  men  of  the  Nazarite  spirit  that  prophets 
could  be  taken,  burning  with  zeal  for  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  for  justice  and  com- 
passion among  men.     Note  the  connection  of  prophets  and  Nazarites,  Amos  ii.  11, 12. 

III.  The  Nazarite  thus  becomes  a  type  of  what  should  ever  be  sought  in 
the  Christian  life.  It  is  easy  enough  to  get  into  a  routine,  the  omission  of  which 
would  offend  the  conscience,  yet  the  observance  of  which  does  nothing  to  bring  the 
life  nearer  to  God.  We  must  not  measure  ourselves  by  the  attainments  and  opinions 
of  nominal  adherents  to  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  is  no  business  of  ours  to  judge 
them,  but  what  satisfies  them  should  not  satisfy  us.  We  must  try  to  find  out  for 
ourselves  in  a  satisfactory  way  what  God  would  have  us  be  and  do,  not  falling  in 
easily  with  what  the  crowd  may  profess  to  be  his  will.  "  What  do  ye  more  than 
others  ?  "  Avoid  that  fatal  question  which  so  completely,  yet  so  unconsciously,  reveals 
the  unspirituality  of  the  person  who  asks  it — **  Where  s  the  harm  ?  "  (Rom.  xii.  1,2: 
Phil.  iii.  12-15).--Y. 

Vers.  3 — 21. — The  regtUations/or  observance  qf  the  N'ozarii^s  vow.  As  a  vow  of 
separation,  it  was  to  be  observed  m  as  sig^iificant  a  way  as  possible.  It  was  not  only 
a  separation  in  heart  and  sympathy,  but  it  had  its  signs^  which  plainly  indicated  the 
separation  to  oUiers.  These  regulations  were  also  helpful  to  the  Nazarite  himself  as 
remembrancers.  We  may  conclude  that  not  only  the  details  of  them,  but  the  very 
substance,  was  of  God's  appointment  Thus  security  was  taken  that  all  should  be  in 
harmony  with  the  great  body  of  the  law,  and  also  give  the  greatest  chance  of  profit 
to  the  Nazarite  himself,  and  the  greatest  chance  of  instruction  to  the  people. 

I.  Regulations  during  the  continuance  of  the  vow.  1.  Abstinence  from  the 
fruit  of  the  vine*  It  was  to  be  a  rigorous  abstinence.  This  we  may  take  to  signify 
a  protest  in.  the  most  comprehensive  way  against  all  seeking  of  mere  pleasure  and 
comfort.  The  grape  was  the  symbol  of  sensual  delights.  The  spies  brought  back 
grapes  of  Eshcol  more  than  any  other  produce  to  testify  the  riches  of  Canaan: 
tliis  shows  how  much  the  Israelites  thought  of  the  fruit  There  was,  of  course,  no 
peculiar  merit  and  advantage  in  abstaining  from  the  grape  itself.  The  abstinence 
was  simply  a  sign  indicating  a  desire  to  nse  above  the  common  pleasures  of  men. 
The  Nazarites  were  not  ascetics.  They  did  not  refrain  from  a  good  creature  of  God 
by  way  of  penance.  But  in  the  ^rape  there  was  the  possibility  of  wine  and  strong 
drink,  and  the  wine  and  strong  dnnk  were  the  testimony  of  the  worldly  soul  tliat  he 
loved  to  gratify  his  sensual  nature,  and  cared  not  that  his  body  should  be  so  disci- 

E lined  and  restrained  as  to  be  the  effectual  minister  of  God.    The  appropriate  joys  of 
uman  life  are  not  to  be  found  among  the  powers  that  link  us  to  the  lower  creation. 
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We  are  to  look  for  them  in  communion  with  God  and  following  Christ.    Our  joy  is 
in  the  Holy  Ghost.     "Is  any  merry,  let  him  sing  Psalms."    2.  The  unshorn  head. 
The  Nazarite  was  not  his  own.    Not  even  the  least  thing  ahout  his  person  was  at  his 
own  disposal     He  was  not  allowed  to  cast  away  even  a  thing  so  easily  and  painlessly 
eeparated  as  the  hair,  seemingly  of  so  little  consequence,  and  so  quickly  growing 
again.      It  was  just  because  tiie  hair  seemed  so  little  a  thing  that  leaving  it  unshorn 
was  BO  fit  for  a  sign  (Matt.  v.  36 ;  z.  30).     So  when  we  become  Christ's  we  become 
his  altogether.    We  must  be  faithful  in  that  which  is  least    All  of  life  is  for  him, 
though  there  are  many  things  that,  hastily  considered,  look  as  little  important  as  the 
short  light  hairs  clipped  from  the  head.     The  unshorn  head  also  made  a  manifest 
difference  in  the  sight  of  men.    Abstaining  from  the  vine  was  only  known  at  the 
8  >cial  hoard  ;  the  unshorn  head  revealed  the  Nazarite  to  every  one  he  met.    It  was 
an  unostentatious  challenge  and  rebuke  to  the  more  easy-going  multitude.     God  had 
accepted  the  Nazarite,  and  stamped  his  acceptance  by  this  simple,  impressive  regula- 
tion.   3.  The  avoidance  of  the  dead.    Death  was  uncleanness  (en.  v.  2).    The  Nazarite 
as  a  consecrated  one  dare  not  touch  the  dead.    "  Separated  for  God,  in  whose  presence 
death  and  corruption  can  have  no  place,  the  Nazarite  must  ever  be  founa  in  the 
habitations  and  society  of  the  living."    Not  even  dead  kindred  may  the  Nazarite — 
man  or  woman — ^touch.    What  a  striking  reminder  in  ver.  7  of  the  requirements  of 
Christ !  (Luke  xviii.  29,  30).     Ho  that  would  please  God  and  rise  to  higher  attain- 
ments in  Divine  things  must  subordinate  all  human  kinship  to  higher  claims.     Christ 
divides  the  family  against  itself,  and  makes  a  man's  foes  those  of  his  own  household* 
The  nearest  kindred  may  be  an  obstacle  to  the  regenerate,  as  still  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins.     *^  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead.'*    A  Nazarite  in  the  observance  of  his  vow 
was  ever  on  the  watch  against  all  occasion  of  uncleanness,  for  the  very  least  defile- 
ment compelled  a  fresh  start  from  the  beginning. 

II.  Regulations  for  the  return  to  ordinary  life.  This  was  to  be  done  in  a 
public,  deliberate,  and  sacred  way.  Precisely  ordained  offerings  had  to  be  made 
oef ore  the  Nazarite  again  put  razor  to  his  head  or  wine  to  his  lips.  These  offerings 
doubtless  had  relation  both  to  the  period  just  expired  and  the  freer  life  to  be  presently 
resumed.  There  was  thanksgiving  for  the  vow  successfully  observed,  atonement  for 
the  sin  that  nevertheless  had  mingled  in  it,  and  something  to  express  his  purposes  for 
the  future.  The  freer  life  was  still  to  find  him  a  Nazarite  in  heart.  To  be  nearer 
God  for  a  time  and  then  go  away  to  a  distance,  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  holiness 
for  a  season  and  then  go  back  to  pollution,  such  conduct  would  have  made  the  vow 
a  mockery  and  abomination.  We  must  all  be  Nazarite  in  spirit,  opposed  to  the  world 
as  resolutely  as  was  the  Baptist,  but  not,  like  him,  fleeing  to  the  wilderness.  Our 
guide  and  example  is  Jesus  himself,  the  holiest  of  all  Nazarites,  who  kept  himself 
unspotted  even  at  the  table  of  the  glutton  and  wine-bibber.  His  prayer  for  us  is  not 
that  we  should  be  taken  out  of  the  world,  but  kept  from  the  evil. — Y. 


EXPOSITION. 


The  priestly  benediction  (vers.  22—27). 
Ver.  22.  —The  Lord  ipake  onto  Moies. 
It  is  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture  at  what 
point  of  time  this  command  was  given.  As 
It  concerned  the  priests  and  their  daily 
ministration,  it  would  be  natural  to  suppose 
that  it  was  given  at  the  time  when  the  taoer- 
nade  service  was  set  up,  i.e.  at  the  precise 
point  fixed  by  the  first  verse  of  the  following 
ebapter.  That  the  command  was  given  to 
Moses,  and  to  Moses  alone,  and  that  after 
the  consecration  of  Aaron  to  the  high  priest- 
hood, serves  to  bring  out  into  clear  rehef  the 
relative  position  of  the  two.  Aaron  and  his 
sons  alone,  as  the  "  official"  representatives  of 
the  Lord,  could  bless  in  his  name  and  put 
•his  name  upon  the  people ;  but  the  formida 


of  blessing  was  delivered  to  Aaron  himself 
through  Moses,  as  the  *^  personal "  represent* 
ative  of  the  Lord,  the  mediator  of  the  old 
covenant.  *0  v6fioc  .  .  Biarayiic  .  .  iv  X^^9^ 
fiiffirov  (QaX.  iii.  19).  Our  Lord  is  both  the 
Moses  JActs  iii.  22)  and  the  Aaron  (Heb.  vi. 
20)^0  fAKTiTtii  and  6  apxicpev;  —  of  this 
dispensation. 

Ver.  23.— On  this  wise  ye  shaU  blesi. 
In  LeiPit.  ix.  22  it  is  recorded  that  Aaron 
blessed  the  people,  first  by  himself  from  the 
brazen  altar  of  sacrifice,  and  afterwards  in 
coi^'unction  with  Moses,  when  they  came  out 
of  the  tabernacle ;  and  that  he  might  so 
bless  the  people  is  mentioned  as  one  object 
of  his  consecration  (Deut  xxL  5 ;  and  cf.  1 
Chron.  xxiii.  18).  Blessing  in  or  with  the 
s2 
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name  of  the  Supreme  Being  was  an  important 
part  of  all  primitive  religion,  as  appears  from 
the  case  of  Melchizedec  and  Aoraham,  of 
Isaac  and  his  sons,  of  Jacob  and  Pharaoh. 
And  this  act  of  blessing  was  far  from  being  a 
mere  e^tpression  of  good  will,  or  from  being 
a  simnle  prayer  ;  for  "  without  all  contradic- 
tion the  less  is  blessed  of  the  greater  "  (Heb. 
vii.  7),  i,  e.  the  blessing  must  be  given  by  one 
who  stands  nearer  to  God  to  one  who  stands 
less  near.  The  name  of  Ood  could  not  be 
used  in  blessing  save  by  one  who  had  some 
right  to  such  use  of  it,  whether  as  prophet, 
as  priest,  or  as  patriarch.  For  that  name  in 
which  the  blessing  was  given  was  not  in- 
operative, but  was  mi^ty  with  untold 
spiritual  eflScacy  where  nghtly  used  as  the 
name  of  blessing.  To  Aaron  and  to  his  sons 
was  now  confided  this  use  of  the  Divine 
name,  that  all  Israel  might  know  and  might 
hear  in  their  appointed  words  the  voice  of 
God  himself.  Saying  imto  them.  The 
benediction  here  appointed  consists  of  three 
clauses,  each  complete  in  itself,  and  each 
consisting  of  two  members,  the  second  of 
which  seems  to  present  the  application  and 
result  in  experience  of  the  pace  besought  in 
the  first.  Both,  therefore,  in  its  form  and  its 
contents  this  benediction  is  one  of  the  most 
profound  and  most  fruitful  of  the  Divine 
oracles ;  and  this  indeed  we  might  have 
expected,  because  (if  we  may  venture  to  say 
so)  God  is  never  so  entirely  and  absolutely 
himself  as  in  blessing. 

Vers.  24— 26.— The  lord,  . .  the  Lord,  .  . 
the  Lord.  Are  we  to  see  in  this  threefold 
use  of  the  Divine  name  a  shadowing  forth  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  ?  It  is  obvious  tlmt  it  can- 
not be  proved,  and  that  it  would  not  even 
have  suggested  any  such  idea  to  the  priest 
who  fi^ve,  or  to  the  people  who  receivea,  the 
benediction.  To  them  the  threefold  form 
merely  added  beauty  and  fulness  to  the 
blessing  (c£  Eccles.  iv.  12).  But  that  is 
not  the  question.  The  real  question  is 
whether  the  Old  Testament  was  written  for 
our  sakes  (1  Cor.  ix.  10 ;  x.  11 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  15, 
16),  and  whether  the  God  of  the  Jews  was 
indeed  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
(John  V.  17  ;  viii.  54).  If  so,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  us  to  avoid  seeing  in  this  benediction 
a  declaration  of  the  threefold  Being  of  God, 
and  it  is  not  possible  to  avoid  believing  that 
he  meant  us  to  see  such  a  declaration,  veiled 
indeed  from  the  eyes  of  the  Jew,  but  clear 
enough  to  the  Christian.  For  a  somewhat 
similar  case  compare  Isa.  vi.  8  ;  Rev.«iv.  8. 
Yer.  25.— The  Lord  make  hie  faee  ihine 
upon  thee.  The  '*  face  "  of  God  is  his  per- 
sonality as  turned  towards  man,  or  else 
turned  away  from  him.  His  foce  hidden  or 
turned  away  is  despair  and  death  (Dent, 
xxxi.  17,  18  ;  Job  xiii.  24) ;  his  face  turned 
Against  man  is  destruction  and  death  (Levit. 


xviL  10 ;  Ps.  xxxiv.  16) ;  his  face  turned  upon 
man  in  love  and  mercy  is  life  and  salvation 
(Ps.  xxvii.  1  ;  xliv.  3).  It  is  to  the  soul  of 
man  what  the  blessed  sun  of  heaven  is  to 
his  body.  And  be  graoions  onto  thee. 
'BXfijffac  9t,  Septuagint.  Behind  and  bene- 
ficent to  thee :  the  effect  in  and  on  the  soul 
of  the  clear  shining  upon  it  of  the  face  of 
God. 

Yer.  26.— The  Lord  lift  np  his  oonnte« 
nanoe  npon  thee.  'Ew6pai .  .  rd  irp6<rtitwov 
avTov  inl  9t,  Septuagint.  This  clause  seems 
to  repeat  the  last  in  a  somewhat  stronger 
form,  as  implying  more  personal  and  indi- 
vidual attention  from  the  Lord.  His  face 
shines  upon  all  that  love  him,  as  the  sun 
shines  wherever  no  clouds  intervene ;  but 
his  face  is  lifted  up  to  that  soul  for  which  he 
has  a  more  special  regard.  ^^  D^)Q  K^) 
seems  to  mean  the  same  thing  as  D^V%  K^) 
or  D^b  (Gen.  xliii.  29,  AvafiXH/ag .  .  ro?c 
dtp^aXfioiQ  airov  ;  xliv.  21).  To  lift  up  the 
eyes  or  the  face  upon  any  one  is  to  look 
upon  that  one  with  peculiar  and  tender 
interest.  And  give  thee  poaee  {shalom). 
This  peace,  being  the  perfect  fruit  in  experi- 
ence of  the  grace  which  comes  from  God, 
forms  the  climax  and  conclusion  of  the 
benediction. 

Yer.  27. — ^They  shall  pnt  my  name  npon 
the  children  of  Lmiel.  The  "name"  of 
God  is  uniformly  treated  in  Scripture  as 
something  veiy  different  from  a  mere  arrange- 
ment of  lettera  or  an  arbitrary  vocal  sound. 
All  nations  have  had  names  for  the  Supreme 
Being,  but  there  was  nothing  sacred  about 
them,  except  from  association.  The  name  of 
God  was  not  of  man,  nor  from  man,  but  of 
his  own  direct  revelation  (Exod.  vi.  3),  and 
was  therefore  of  an  unspeakable  sanctity 
(Exod.  nx,,  7  ;  xxxiii.  19).  Like  the  **  word  ' 
of  God,  it  cannot  be  dissociated  from  God 
himself.  It  is  in  some  sense  an  extension 
outwaixis,  into  the  sphere  of  the  created  and 
sensible,  of  the  ineffable  virtues  of  the  God- 
head itself.  It  stands  in  a  real,  though  un- 
assignable, relation  to  infinite  goodness  and 
power,  and  therefore  it  comes  fraught  with 
untold  blessing  (or  perchance  curaing)  to 
those  on  whom  it  lights.  Hence,  to  put  the 
name  of  God — the  covenant  name — upon  the 
people  had  a  real  meaning.  No  one  could  do 
it  except  by  his  express  direction ;  and  when 
it  was  so  done  there  was  an  invisible  reality 
answering  to  the  audible  form ;  with  the 
name  pronounced  in  blessing  came  the  bless- 
ing itself,  came  the  special  providence  and 
presence  of  God,  to  abide  upon  such  at  least 
as  were  worthy  of  it.  It  is  a  fact,  the  signi- 
ficance of  which  cannot  be  denied,  tiiat 
the  natm  which  was  commanded  to  be  put 
upon  the  people  was  lost,  and  irrecoverably 
lost,  by  the  later  Jews.    Out  of  an  ezagger* 
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ated  dread  of  possible  profanation,  they  first 
disobeyed  the  command  by  substituting 
Adonai  for  that  name  outside  the  sanctuary ; 
and  finally,  after  the  death  of  Simeon  the 
Jast,  the  priests  ceased  to  pronounce  that 
name  at  all,  and  therefore  lost  the  tradition 
by  which  the  pronunciation  was  fixed.  Our 
method  of  spelling  and  pronouncing  the 
name  as  Jehovah  is  merely  conventionaT,  and 
almost  certainly  incorrect.  It  would  seem 
to  be  the  more  devout  opinion  that  the  name 
itself  as  revealed  bv  God  and  uttered  by 
many  generations  of  priests,  was  forfeited 
(like  Paradise),  waa  withdrawn,  and  ought 


not  to  be  inquired  after.  And  I  will  bleit 
them.  Here  is  the  precise  truth  of  all  effec* 
tual  benediction  :  they  shall  put  my  name ; 
.  .  .  /  will  bless.  The  outward  form  was 
ministered  by  the  priests,  the  inward  reality^ 
was  of  God  and  from  God  alone.  It  is  ob- 
servable that  the  form  of  blessing  is  expressed 
in  the  singular ;  either  (1)  because  all  Israel 
was  regarded  as  one,  even  as  the  first-bom  son 
of  God  (Exod.  iv.  22,  23 ;  Hos.  xL  1),  or  (2) 
because  all  real  blessing  must  in  truth  bo 
individual — a  nation  san  only  be  blessed  in 
its  several  members. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  22-^27,— The  Blemiig  of  God  Almighty,  In  this  benediction  we  have 
spiritually  the  love  of  God,  and  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  com* 
mnnion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  imparted  unto  us  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  into 
which  we  are  called,  liat  we  may  inherit  a  blessing  (2  Cor.  xiii.  14 ;  1  Pet  iil  9). 
Consider,  therefore — 

I.  That  all  blessing  in  thb  Name  was  given  by  Aaron  and  his  sons  only, 
because  they  were  the  chosen  representatives  of  God.  Even  so,  all  blessing  in  the 
Triune  Name  is  ^ven  by  Christ  alone,  the  High  Priest  of  our  profession,  and  me  only 
channel  of  blessing.  All  ministerial  blessing  is  only  the  continuation  made  audible 
in  times  and  places  of  that  blessing  which  our  Lord  was  pronouncing  when  he  left 
the  world  (Luke  zxiv.  60,  51),  which  blessing,  as  it  was  never  finished  upon  earth, 
so  it  was  taken  up  with  him,  and  became  eternal  in  the  heavens,  and  is  still  the 
benediction  wherewith  his  servants  are  blessed. 

II.  That  to  bless  the  people,  as  it  was  the  peculiar  privilege,  so  rr  was 
THE  BOUNDEN  DUTY,  OF  THE  PRIESTS,  and  that  in  which  their  office  towards  the  people 
was,  08  it  were,  summed  up  (Deut.  xxi.  5).  Even  so  Jesus  Clirist  was  "  sent  to  bless 
us  "  (Acts  iii.  26),  and  *'Benedictu8  benedicat*'  is  the  simplest  and  surest  of  all 
Ch  ristian  prayers  ;  and  it  is  the  object  and  the  office  of  such  as  are  called  in  any  wise 
to  minister  Ine  priestly  authority  of  Christ  to  bring  home  his  benediction  to  the 
souls  of  men. 

IIL  That  the  first  clause  of  the  blessing  intimates  the  love  of  God  the 
Father,  through  which  we  are  preserved.  For  it  is  of  his  blessing  that  the 
whole  world,  and  the  race  of  men,  and  we  ourselves  have  been  kept  from  the  de- 
stroyer, and  held  in  life  and  plenty  (Gen.  i.  28 ;  ix.  1 ;  Acts  ziv.  17;  xvii.  28).  And 
it  is  of  his  blessing  that  we  have  escaped  the  destruction  which  threatened  our  souls 
(Gen.  ii.  17^ ;  and  that  because  he  had  a  favour  unto  us  (Deut.  vii.  8 ;  x.  15),  and 
because  he  nod  predestinated  us  in  love  (Ephes.  i.  4,  5,  Iv  Aydvy  vpoopiiraQ  i/fcac),  and 
because  he  is  not  willing  that  any  should  perish  (2  Peter  iii.  9). 

IV.  That  the  second  clause  intimates  the  love  of  God  the  Son  whereby 
we  have  obtained,  and  do  obtain,  grace.  For  in  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  the  face 
of  God  is  mode  to  shine  upon  us,  and  that  clearly  and  brightly,  as  the  natural  sun 
being  risen  shines  upon  ihe  earth  which  lay  in  darkness  or  in  twilight  (Mai.  iv.  2 ; 
Luke  i.  78 ;  John  i.  14, 17 ;  xiv.  9 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  18 ;  iv.  4,  6 ;  Heb.  i.  3).  Thus  Moses 
not  bein^  permitted  to  see  the  face  of  God,  but  only  his  bock  parts  (Exod.  xxxiii. 
23),  signified,  that  before  the  Incarnation  the  revelation  of  God  in  grace  and  trutii 
could  not  be*made. 

V.  That  the  third  clause  intimates  the  love  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost, 
whereby  wb  obtain  peace  through  the  fellowship  of  the  Spirit.  For  the  lov- 
ing regard  of  God — ^his  tender  gaze  upon  the  soul  which  he  loves — is  the  coming 
forth  St  the  Holy  Spirit  to  abide  upon  and  within  that  soul,  bringing  with  him  the 
life  of  the  Incarnate  Son  (John  xvi.  14, 15 ,-  1  John  v.  11),  and  the  love  of  the  Eternal 
Father  (Rom.  v.  6),  and  uniting  us  to  both  (1  John  i.  3).  And  this  life  (Gal.  ii.  20) 
and  this  love  (Juae  21^  are  peace  (Gal.  v.  22 ;  Horn,  viii,  6 ;  1  John  iv.  18) ;  and 
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peace  is  the  ripened  fruit  and  accomplished  purpose  of  the  gospel  (Luke  ii  14 ; 
John  XX.  19  ;  Ephes.  ii.  16). 

VI.  That  the  people  of  Israel  were  to  bear  the  covenant  Name  op  God, 
whereby  he  was  revealed  to  them  alone.  Even  so  is  the  holy  and  awful  and  Triune 
Name  of  our  God  called  down  upon  us  (Matt,  xxviii.  19,  c^  rh  ovofia ;  James  ii.  7.  rb 
KoKbv  Btfofia  rb  imicKrfiiv  l^*  vfi&{;)j  and  we  bear  it  as  a  most  potent  talisman  to  shield  us 
from  all  harm,  as  a  most  precious  jewel  to  be  our  secret  joy  and  pride  (Rev.  ii.  7) ; 
cf.  Ps.  xci.  14;  ix.  10,  &c.).  Note,  that  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  often 
apparently  interchanged  with  the  name  of  Jesus  (Acts  ii  38 ;  xix.  5),  because  in 
"  Jesus  "  is  the  whole  fulness  of  the  Godhead  (Col.  ii.  9),  and  "  Jesus  "  is  the  name 
under  which  the  Divine  Being  is  personally  made  known  unto  us,  as  under  that  now 
forgotten  name  to  the  Jews  (Acts  iii.  16 ;  iv.  10).  And  note  again,  that  amongst 
Israel,  as  amongst  ourselves  now,  the  sacred  Name  is  put  upon  the  people  of  God, 
vet  so  as  it  may  pass  away  from  them  like  the  thin  air,  and  leave  no  trace  of  sanctity 
behind :  whereas  in  "  him  that  overcometh  "  the  Name  shall  be  vniUen,  and  that 
indelibly,  because  by  Christ  himself  (Rev.  iii.  12). 

VII.  That  the  Jews  lost  the  holt  Name  because  they  used  it  not  aright, 
fearing  to  make  it  known.  Of  that  Name  which  wrought  so  many  miracles 
(Isa.  XXX.  27)  nothing  remains  but  four  letters  without  any  certain  meaning,  or 
any  possible  use.  But  the  Name  in  which  we  trust  can  never  be  lost,  because  it  is 
preached  unto  every  creature  under  heaven  (Acts  xvii.  3 ;  Phil.  ii.  10),  and  its  sweet- 
ness is  everywhere  diffused  (Cant.  i.  3).  And  so  it  is  with  all  which  that  name  means 
to  US; — we  keep  it /or  ourselves  exactly  in  proportion  as  we  do  not  keep  it  to  ourselves. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORa 

Vers.  22 — ^27. — The  benediction.  So  far  ns  I  have  observed,  the  blessing  o/ihe people 
has  less  consideration  bestowed  upon  it  than  any  other  of  the  stated  ordinances  of  Divme 
service.  It  is  seldom  made  the  subject  of  discourse  from  the  pulpit ;  divines  seldom 
treat  of  it  in  their  books ;  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  it  seldom  gets  its  due  place  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  pedple.  The  Benediction  occurs  in  Scripture  in  several 
forms.  Of  these,  two  are  in  most  frequent  use  in  our  Churches :  the  '^  Apostolic 
benediction  "  in  2  Cor.  xiii.  14,  and  the  "  Aaronic  benediction  "  in  the  text,  ft-operly 
these  are  not  two  benedictions,  but  only  two  forms  of  one  and  the  same.  The 
benefits  expressed  are,  in  substance,  the  same.  The  principal  difference  is  that  the 
thrice-holy  Name,  and  the  benefits  of  God's  salvation,  are  aeclared  more  plainly  and 
articulately  in  the  later  than  they  could  well  be  in  the  earlier  form.  There  is  nothing 
expressed  in  the  apostolic  benediction  which  was  not  implied  in  the  Aaronic.  "  What 
mean  ye  by  this  service  ?  "  When  our  children  ask  this  question,  what  are  we  to  reply  ? 

I.  It  IS  A  proclamation  of  the  Name  of  God.  In  blessing  the  people  Aaron 
was  to  "  put  the  name  of  the  Lord  upon  the  children  of  Israel "  (ver.  27),  thus  con- 
stituting them  his  witnesses.  Compare  Micah  iv.  5.  This  design  is  plain  in  the  case 
of  the  apostolic  form.  Every  time  that  form  is  used  in  the  Church,  it  is  as  much  as 
to  say,  Let  all  men  know  that  the  Name  called  upon  in  this  place  is  the  name  of  the 
Father  Almighty,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  his  only-begotten  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
The  older  form  fulfilled  the  same  purpose  for  the  older  time.  There  lurked  in  it  a 
suggestion  of  the  Trinity,  to  be  brought  to  light  in  due  time ;  and  for  the  time  then 
present,  it  loudly  proclaimed  at  once  the  Unity  and  the  personality  of  God — a  proclama- 
tion sorely  needing  to  be  repeated  in  our  time  also.  There  is  a  philosophy  walking 
abroad,  which  invites  us  to  substitute  for  the  living  God,  whose  name  is  Love,  an 
impersonal  "  tendency  that  makes  for  righteousness.^'  It  is  the  old  Pagan  substitu- 
tion of  nature  for  God.  In  opposition  to  it  and  to  all  similar  error,  the  Aaronic  bene- 
diction is  a  standing  witness,  tnat  the  God  in  whom  all  things  live  and  move,  and 
subsist,  is  the  Lord,  a  personal  God,  who  can  think  upon  us,  and  be  gracious  to  us. 

II.  A  DECLARATION  OF  THE  BENEFITS  GOD  HAS  LAID  UP  FOR  THEM  THAT  SEEK  HIM. 

If  you  would  understand  its  true  intention,  you  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  bene- 
diction is  not  spoken  to  men  indiscriminately.  It  is  for  the  Israel  of  God ;  for 
those  on  whom  Christ's  name  is  called,  and  who  walk  in  his  name.  It  is  a  solenm 
and  authoritative  declaration  of  the  relation  which  subsists  between   him  and 
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them ;  and  of  tiie  benefits  flowing  therefrom.  1.  *^  The  Lwrd  Hess  thee^  and  keep 
ihee^*  q.  d.  The  Lord  is  the  keeper  of  Israel  He  will  care  for  thee.  He  will  keep 
thy  land  and  thine  house ;  he  will  preserve  thy  going  out  and  coming  in,  and  will 
ffoard  thy  life ;  he  will  keep  thy  sou.  He  will  deliver  thy  soul  from  death,  thy  feet 
Srom  falling,  thine  eyes  from  tears.  Compare  Ps.  czxl,  where  the  Church,  opening 
its  heart  and  drinkine  in  the  benediction,  turns  it  into  a  song,  "  Jehovah  Shomer. 
2.  "  The  Lord  make  his  face  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  ffracions  unto  thee ;"  q.  d.  There 
is  grace  in  God*s  heart  for  thee.  He  has  given  proof  of  this  times  without  number. 
To  many  a  man  stained  with  sin  and  utterly  cast  down,  he  has  said.  Live ;  has  taken 
him  by  the  hand,  and  brought  him  near,  and  made  him  glad  with  his  loving  counten- 
ance. The  best  commentary  on  this,  also,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Psalms.  A  glance  at 
the  references  in  the  margin  will  show  that  the  benediction — and  especially  this  par- 
ticular member  of  it — ^was  welcomed  in  many  hearts  in  Israel,  and  was  responded  to 
with  peculiar  ardour.  From  it  the  Church  borrows  the  refrain  of  the  eightieth  psalm 
(vers.  3,  7,  19).  Peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  form  which  the  Churches  response 
takes  in  Psalm  Ixvii. :  "  God  . .  .  bless  us,  and  cause  his  face  to  shine  upon  us ;  that 
thy  way  may  be  known  on  earth,  thy  saving  health  among  all  nations : '  q,  d.  Not  for 
our  own  sokes  alone  do  we  beseech  thee  to  make  us  glad  with  thy  face,  but  that  we, 
being  sanctified  and  gladdened,  may  bear  thy  name  to  the  nations  who  know  thee 
not.  3.  "  The  Lord  lift  up  his  cmtntenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace."  Take 
this  member  and  the  foregoing,  and  what  do  they  amount  to  but  this,  "  Grace  be  to 
yon,  and  peace  from  God  the  Father,  and  from  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ*'  (Rom.  i.  7; 
1  Cor.  i.  3,  Ac,  Ac).  There  is  a  look  of  God  which  fills  with  dismay,  and  makes 
men  cidl  to  the  mountains  to  hide  them  from  his  presence.  But  there  is  a  look  of 
God  which  fills  the  soul  with  peace.  The  Lord  can,  with  a  glance  of  his  eye,  say  to 
the  soul,  **  I  am  thy  salvation :  "  he  can  so  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  us  as  to  give 
us  rest 

III.  A  CALLiica  DOWN  OF  GOD'S  BLESSiNQ  ON  THOSE  WHO  SEEK  HIM.  A  Benediction 
is  a  Beatitude.  It  is  also  a  Prayer.  But  it  is  more  than  either  or  both  of  these.  To 
speak  of  the  latter  onl^,  everv  benediction  is  a  prayer,  but  eveiy  prayer  is  not  a  bene- 
diction. Into  a  benediction  there  enters  an  element  of  authority  not  found  in  every 
prayer.  Joseph's  sons  may  very  well  have  prayed  for  Jacob ;  but  we  cannot  fancy 
the  lads  putting  their  hands  on  the  head  of  the  venerable  patriarch  and  blessing  him. 
**  Without  all  contradiction,  the  less  is  blessed  of  the  better  "  (Heb.  vii.  7).  The  case 
of  Jacob  may  remind  us,  that  it  was  not  the  priests  only  who  blessed  the  congrega- 
tion. Moses  did  it ;  David  and  Solomon  did  it ;  any  aged  saint  may  bless  his  younger 
brethren.  So,  also,  the  minister  of  the  gospel,  when  Sie  Lord  calls  him  to  preside  in 
public  worship,  ma^  bless  the  people  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  in  the  assured  hope 
tiiat  tiie  Lord  will  mdeed  bless  them,  and  keep  them,  and  give  them  his  grace  and 
peace. — B, 

Vers.  2li— 27, —The  priestly  blessing.  I  Certain  noteworthy  points  in  regard 
TO  THIS  BLESSING.  1.  One  of  the  special  duties  of  the  priests  was  to  be  the 
medium  of  blessine  (Deut  zzi.  6).  The  priests  had  much  to  do  with  slaughter  and 
sacrifice ;  here  we  have  a  pleasant  view  of  one  of  their  higher  functions.  Yet  to  enter 
heartily  into  this  duty  required  an  elevation  of  character  which  the  mechanical 
duties  of  the  altar  did  not  call  for.  Every  servant  of  God  who  is  faithful  in  that 
which  is  least  may  find  opportunities  for  higher  spiritual  services  (Matt  xiii.  12 ; 
XXV*  29).  2  The  triple  repetition  of  the  name  Jehovah  was  supposed  by  the  Jews 
themselves  to  contain  some  mystery.  At  any  rate  it  suggested  tnat  as  there  was  in 
God  an  infinity  of  holiness  that  no  one  term  could  exj^ress  (Isa.  vL  3),  so  God  has 
for  his  people  a  fulness  of  blessing  beyond  what  any  single  utterance  of  his  favour 
would  have  suggested  (cf .  Exod.  xxxiii.  19 ;  xxxiv.  6,  7 ;  Isa.  Ixiii.  7  j  Eph.  iL  4 — 
10).  To  us  the  mysteiT  is  further  revealed  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  For  it 
is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  New  Testament  that  doctrine  is  always  presented  in  some 
practical  aspect,  often  in  connection  with  privileges  conferred  by  the  triune  "  God 
of  our  salvation  "  (e.  g.  John  xiv.  16, 17 ;  2  Cor.  xiii  14 ;  Eph.  ii.  18,  Ac).  3.  The 
Divine  blessinjB^,  uiough  uttered  on  the  nation,  was  designed  for  each  individual 
The  '*  thee  "  brings  the  blessing  home  to  each  house  and  heart.    God,  who  has  bless* 
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wnri*  :i£'.i.i-.  <«:iVTm.  -sr-rt-n  fr.rn  rh-^  raS»mfi»?.     "Pt^c*  :r.»»T  tfxrnetso^i  :h«*  cv.-t*h- 

JTV  ii  iw  4  vr*^  A  m.-m,  *rtM^  pertevti-.n  was  ik**  ^v  ;1.*  LeYi:.v'jJ  pritr<  S.xvi 
Tbi?  'rfe  \rd  w:Hc  :z  J-i^in^  r^r^  vc«»  I-rcj:  a2^  v-Arf?«is  a::erir*.».v  ot  iht*  b«?r.<*d  v::k«^* 
He  the  lCrt?ter  zt  the  SL-crLirr  mil  true  ttbercicle  w-^krh  lb*  Lo"^t  p;:oJi^»  irni 
Boc  man.  G->i  4  Z'lO"!  will  to  tiie  fm-f  I*r*y»i  w  eipr^ss^ei  i*i  r.v>  do«">:i^\  ^cniviscu!^ 
w:aT  in  J<*»iia.  All  tn  ir  Aatoq  3a:«i  to  the  pe^rote  i.i  re^pifcc  o£  temponl  b»^?tssii3;^:% 
Je^s  «*T?  to  the  «c(r:tiLiI  wiwi  of  A^rihAci  in  respect  o!:  sptrituil  ble!SK-*c3^ 

EL  Thz  EIXK23T"*  :r  thz  icsmTix.  I.  A$  t^  r.i^  -xtstw^U!  V  t».Jl  vl>  /ff 
hi^!9ae9^  whi'.ii  w^  sar  tdr?  to  meaa  &n  express?:  :a  of  h:5  favoamb.e  di:ipvxssi::on,  in 
tbe  mi^st  c^Qoil  «nae  -jf  the  term,  **  Let  it  be  n  ii'^ierstt».x>l  :hli!^.  O  l^r^eL  th^t 
God  fivoors  j^o-**  Li  the  ey*a  net  oclj  of  Isrieate*^  but  of  otlier  niti--ri?^  it  wyu*  Jk 
•RToos  ti  fTig  to  be  vstier  die  fi^icr  or  frow-n  oi  E^itr.  FAT\.Hir  meant  the  bet^t  of 
gocA.  frown  the  w:r?c  of  eriL  Eilik  tho-i^ht  all  h»  erds  w? -Vl  be  5e^v^^i  if  hi^ 
coald  get  B^liani  o^-'y  fr>  r'sne  tke  IfrruiU'^s.  T::-^  there  wvtiM  cwie  ,^a  theiu  in 
mTsterioca  hoz  certain  wit  in  irressuaMe  b  ictiw  y'^i  Hf  w  Ut^  4m /Uiif  lv> 
The  «iin  maj  »al  «ioe»  b'ess  even  when  not  sbiri-^.  but  »:  l*  i-^  it  :^^H^<l!« 
for  itself.  The  Lori  »  i  jmm  <u  ifill  <if  a  4h.i^iii.  a  5i^t  thit  is  $weet«  jlixI  ji  pleviSdinl 
tiiinr  for  the  eyw  t:  becctd.  T::e  f  loe  of  JeRts  shone  as  the  sun  upon  the  luount  of 
tiaD?ti^?iirmrioc  ( 3 )  H^  liri4  mp  kU  oyHiUe^^xmcif.  What  exprecs^ver^ets*  there  is  in 
the  fice  !  The  lvr..riAge  of  men  «  torz^es  wis  confounded  at  BabeL  but  the  lan^ia^ 
of  the  cocntenance  Li  B.ixe'/«  co«ifu:«i-.n  co-ild  not  touch.  The  l;in^a^  of  the  f*v>* 
Dpcds  no  irterpr^'^r.  When  we  ■see  the  face  of  a  feI!ow-man  shinin^^  mud  his 
coanteatnce  lifted  on  im.  then  we  know  he  will  help  i»  if  he  can.  Just  so  sur^  wen> 
the  I^raeiitea  u>  be  of  (x:»ti'i  interest  in  them.  Xo  intermediate  voice  was  needled  to 
maintain  the  reali-ry  of  Li*  zniA  wiJQ.  And  we  are  to  behoki  the  ^lonr  of  God  in  tit* 
face  of  J<9GS.  ••  He  thai  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father/*  Ami  he  who  has  seen 
Jesnii  knows  aH  ±e  jrrure  in  thoee  fearnrea,  how  his  countenance  is  ever  lifted  on  t!M> 
nnirtabie,  wanrierinz  cr.Lir^n  of  men,  i.  A$  to  tk^  cymmitmiccfttoiu  trAich  GiximahfS* 
(1)  JBT?  k^pn  I  -^  ?*^?^  ^krHrity  the  feret  of  bl^^sinzs  to  those  wlio  have  much  to 
loiie.  The  r>.>.  rr^tr.  hui  incre..ae  of  g^x)ds,  and  built  bigger  bomss  but  the  Kmis 
could  nr^  k>^ep  \  m  i^r unst  d*^aih_  Perhaps  it  is  wonhy  of  note  thit  in  Matt*  vi.  is 
the  -w^rr.zT.r  t..  Jr-^p  '"''*''  treai«iir«w  ni  h^^rfn.  Xot  ur.ril  we  come  to  Matt  xiiL  is  tho 
pearl  of  irr«ta*.  prre  fet  hefor;*  is.  In-^ciirity  was  the  mark  of  £<len.  God  s  fuc^ 
whoTj^,  i^  ",-.•1' v-iry:^i  w«  Lz'M  cp  on  Adim  and  Eve,  bat  be  warned  them  there 
waa  fUTjgp^  s.  tie  xsi#in  of  a-,  ti  eir  b>««r^^.  Perfect  eecmitj  belongs  to  the  New 
JeriMaiem*  He  *•:,<»  cr^pt  mtv  Eden  can  never  be  found  wliere  entereth  nothing  that 
defileth  or  m-tlce*^.  a  He.  ^2)  //-f  u  fp^nrifjHM  to  dkfin.  He  A^a^  on  them  tokens  of 
Lis  faTo«ir,  ;uAt  m  or>t  frier>l  i^;ip«i  presents  «:t  another.     If  we  see  one  person 


^e  * 


r.  w*  judge  thit  be  is  regarded  with 

d  the  good,  the  common  attendants  of 

wn  people.     Saved  from  Egrpt,  they 

-  - ,  but  instead  they  were  gnidra  throogu 

Hib  lifted  countenance  and  benignant 

anient  is  offered  and  the  fmitB  meet  for 

<.i  peace  with  him,  in  hearty  and  diligent 

appears  suitable  to  man's  needs,  and 
I  espeetstKm  slMMild  agree  with  what  is  a  benedictioQ 
m  ZDDch  a«  it  WM  to  the  lanelitee  through  Autm. — Y. 
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ings  full  enough  for  the  \vhole  world,  has  an  appropriate  benediction  for  the  neediest 
of  his  children  CPb.  zl.  17).  The  sunlight  is  for  the  sake  of  the  tiniest  insect  and  seed- 
ling as  well  as  tor  the  whole  human  race ;  and  God's  blessing  is  for  the  sick  child  in 
the  cottage  as  much  as  for  "  the  holy  Church  throughout  all  the  world "  (Ps.  xxv. 
10 ;  Rom.  viii.  28).  4.  This  priestly  benediction  supplied  or  suggested  the  sub- 
stance of  many  prayers  and  benedictions  in  later  days.  Echoes  of  it  are  heard 
repeatedly  in  the  Book  of  Psalms  (e.  ^.  Ps.  iv.  6 ;  xxix.  11 ;  xxxi.  16 ;  Ixvii.  1 ;  Ixxx. 
3;  cxxi. ;  cxxxiv.).  As  God's  mercies  are  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  and  are 
"  new  every  morning,"  so  God's  words  of  benediction  are  like  germs  of  beauty  and 
fruitfuhiess,  reproducing  themselves  from  generation  to  generation  in  new  and 
precious  forms.  **The  form  of  sound  words"  maybe  a  valuable  heritage  in  the 
Church  of  God. 

II.  The  farticulars  of  the  blessing.  Each  clause  of  the  triple  blessing  con- 
tains a  promise  from  God.  Combining  these,  we  find  that  the  blessing  includes  these 
three  favours:  protection  (ver.  24),  pardon  (ver.  25),  peace  (ver.  26),  1.  Pro- 
tection. " The  blessing  of  God,"  says  Calvin,  "is  the  goodness  of  God  in  action,  by 
which  a  supply  of  all  good  pours  down  to  us  from  his  favour,  as  from  its  only 
fountain."  We  can  confidently  commend  ourselves,  and  all  who  are  the  **  blessed  of 
the  Lord,"  to  his  keeping,  both  in  regard  to  spiritual  preservation  (1  Thess.  v.  23, 24) 
and  temporal  deliverances  (Ps.  xci.  11 ;  Isa.  xxvii.  3).  Because  our  High  Priest  has 
offered  the  prayer  (John  xvii.  11),  we  may  utter  the  doxology  (2  Tim.  iv.  18  ;  Jude 
24,  26).  2.  Pardon  (ver.  25).  The  face  of  the  Lord  represents  the  aspect  which 
God  bears  towards  man,  whether  of  sunshine  and  favour  (Ps.  xxi.  6;  xxxiv.  15; 
cxix.  135 ;  Dan.  ix.  17)  or  cloud  and  wrath  (Exod.  xiv.  24 ;'  Ps.  xxxiv.  16 ;  Levit. 
xvii.  10 ;  XX.  3).  The  shining  of  God's  countenance  is  an  assurance  that  God  will 
be  gracious;  its  shining  upon  "thee"  a  pledge  that  we  have  received  the  grace 
and  pardon  we  need  (Ps.  xxxi.  16  ;  Ixxx.  3).  The  little  child  feels  the  difference 
between  the  shining  and  the  averted  face  of  the  mother,  and  the  Christian  cries, 
Ps.  cxliii.  3.  7.  If  God  grants  us  to  hear  "  the  joyful  sound  "  of  forgiveness,  we 
"walk  all  aay  long  in  the  light  of  his  countenance."  3.  Peace  (ver.  26).  The 
lifting  up  of  God's  countenance  may  suggest  his  active  intervention  to  secure  to  us 
the  blessing  of  peace.  Illustrate,  sun  rising  on  the  world,  "  with  healing  in  its 
wings."  Such  looks  from  God  will  compensate  for  earthly  privations  (Ps.  iv.  6,  7), 
and  the  expectation  of  them  may  sustain  us  in  the  night  of  trouble  (Ps.  xlii.  5). 
The  Christian's  peace  is  "  the  peace  of  God,"  "  my  peace,"  communicated  by  Divine 
power  to  the  soul  (John  xiv.  27 ;  xv.  11 ;  Phil.  iv.  6,  7).  These  prayers  of  blessing 
remind  us  that  all  the  relations  of  life  may  be  thus  sanctified,  and  our  warmest 
wishes  breathed  forth  in  the  form  of  prayers :  e.  g.  pastor  for  flock  (Eph.  vi.  23,  24  ; 
2  Thess.  iii.  16) ;  Christian  for  fellow- worshipper  (Ps.  cxviii.  26 ;  cxxxiv.  3)  ;  master 
for  servants  (Kuth  ii.  '4 ;  2  Sam.  vi.  18, 20) ;  friend  for  correspondent  (2  Tim.  iv.  22). 
But  our  words  of  blessing  avail  not  unless  God  adds  his  "  Amen,"  as  he  promises  in 
ver.  27.  Our  benediction,  whether  of  men  or  God,  is  only  in  words  ;  God's  blessing 
is  in  deeds.  His  blessing  when  pledged  cannot  be  reversed  (Gen.  xxii.  15 — 18 ; 
Numb,  xxiii.  19,  20).  Spiritual  blessings  are  part  of  the  new  covenant,  which  by 
faith  we  may  enjoy  for  ourselves  and  invoke  on  others  (Eph.  i.  1 — 3, 15 — 19). — P. 

Vers.  22 — 26. — The  benediction  through  tlie  priests,  A  beautiful  and  touching 
benediction,  and  more  beautiful  for  the  place  in  which  we  come  upon  it.  It  is  found 
in  the  midst  of  stem  commandments  and  restrictions,  minute  specifications  of  duty, 
dreadful  punishments  for  disobedience  and  rebellion.  How  clearly  it  thus  shows 
that  all  Jehovah  was  requiring  and  doing  was  for  the  people's  good.    Note — 

I.  The  verbal  channel  of  this  benediction.  Spoken  through  Aaron  and  his 
sons.  It  beoame  an  office  of  the  priest  as  much  as  were  any  of  the  sacrifices.  He 
was  pot  only  the  way  from  men  to  God,  but  very  tenderly  from  God  to  men.  It 
was  not  a  blessing  to  each  tribe  to  be  pronounced  by  its  head,  nor  for  each  household 


of  the  priest  to  the  people.    It  would  come  to  them  when  in  the  discharge  of  sacred 
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duties,  at  times  of  holy  festival  and  Divine  forgiveness.  Others  might  utCdr  idle, 
powerless  ^ood  wishes,  sinking  with  oft  petition  into  mere  politeness.  The  priest's 
words  official,  solemn,  spoken  from  the  tabernacle.  Thus  they  expressed  the  perma- 
nent good  will  of  God,  in  spite  of  all  negligence  and  foreetf ulness  towards  him. 
}Ve  have  a  better  Aaron,  seeing  perfection  was  not  by  the  Levitical  priesthood. 
The  life  and  work  of  Jesus  give  one  long  and  various  utterance  of  this  benediction. 
He  the  Minister  of  the  sanctuary  and  true  tabernacle  which  the  Lord  pitched,  and 
not  man.  God's  good  will  to  the  true  Israel  is  expressed  in  no  doubtful,  grudging 
way  in  Jesus.  All  that  Aaron  said  to  the  |>eople  in  respect  of  temporal  ble8sing8» 
Jesus  says  to  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abraham  in  respect  of  spiritual  blessings. 

II.  The  klementb  of  the  benediction.  I,  As  to  the  attitude  of  God,  (1)  ffe 
hlesseSi  which  we  may  take  to  mean  an  expression  of  his  favourable  disposition,  in 
the  most  general  sense  of  the  term.  *^  Let  it  be  an  understood  thing,  0  Israel,  that 
God  favours  you.''  In  the  eyes  not  only  of  Israelites,  but  of  other  nations,  it  was  a 
serious  thing  to  be  under  the  favour  or  frown  of  Deity.  Favour  meant  the  best  of 
good,  frown  the  worst  of  evil  Balak  tliought  all  his  ends  would  be  served  if  he 
could  get  Balaam  only  to  curse  the  Isradites,  Thus  there  would  come  on  them  in 
some  mysterious  but  certain  way  an  irresistible  blight  ([2)  ffe  makes  his  face  to 
shine.  The  sun  may  and  does  bless  even  when  not  shining,  but  shining  it  speaks 
for  itself.  The  Lord  is  a  sun  as  well  as  a  s?iieldf  a  sight  that  is  sweet,  and  a  pleasant 
thing  for  the  eyes  to  behold.  The  face  of  Jesus  shone  as  the  sun  upon  the  mount  of 
transfiguration.  (3)  ffe  lifts  up  his  countenance.  What  expressiveness  there  is  in 
the  face  1  The  language  of  men  s  tongues  was  confounded  at  Babel,  but  the  language 
of  the  countenance  all  Babel's  confusion  could  not  touch.  The  language  of  the  face 
needs  no  interpreter.  When  we  see  the  face  of  a  fellow-man  shining,  and  his 
countenance  lirted  on  us,  then  we  know  he  will  help  us  if  he  can.  Just  so  sure  were 
the  Israelites  to  be  of  God's  interest  in  them.  No  intermediate  voice  was  needed  to 
maintain  the  reality  of  his  good  wilL  And  we  -are  to  behold  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
face  of  Jesus.  '*  He  that  hath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father."  And  he  who  has  seen 
Jesus  knows  all  the  g^ce  in  those  features,  how  his  countenance  is  ever  lifted  on  the 
unstable,  wandering  children  of  men.  2.  As  to  the  communications  whicJi  Ood  makes. 
(1)  He  keeps  his  people.  Security  the  first  of  blessings  to  those  who  have  much  to 
lose.  The  rich  man  had  increase  of  goods,  and  built  bigger  bams,  but  the  bams 
could  not  keep  him  against  death.  Peniaps  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  Matt,  vi.  is 
the  warning  to  keep  our  treasures  in  heaven.  Not  until  we  come  to  Matt  xiii.  is  the 
pearl  of ^  great  price  set  before  us.  Insecurity  was  the  mark  of  Eden.  God's  face 
shone,  his  countenance  was  lifted  up  on  Adam  and  Eve,  but  he  wamod  tliem  there 
was  danger  in  the  midst  of  all  tlieir  blessings.  Perfect  security  belongs  to  the  New 
Jerusaleou  He  who  crept  into  Eden  can  never  be  found  where  entercth  nothing  tliat 
defileth  or  maketh  a  lie.  (2)  He  is  gracious  to  theni.  He  heaps  on  them  tokens  of 
his  favour,  just  as  one  friend  heaps  presents  on  another.  If  we  see  one  person 
enjoying  a  great  number  of  gifts  from  another,  we  judge  that  he  is  regarded  with 
special  mterest.  There  are  gifts  to  the  evil  and  the  good,  the  common  attendants  of 
nature,  but  there  are  snecial  gifts  for  God's  own  people.  Saved  from  Egvpt,  they 
might  have  been  tumea  loose  m  tlie  wilderness,  but  instead  they  were  guid^  through, 
into  the  promised  land.  (3)  ffe  gives  peace.  His  lifted  countenance  and  benignant 
eye  speak  reconciliation  so  soon  as  the  atonement  is  offered  and  the  fmits  meet  for 
repentance  brought  forth.  If  his  people  are  at  peace  with  him,  in  hearty  and  diligent 
obedience,  what  matter  all  other  foes  ? 

God's  benediction  then,  thus  considered,  appears  suitable  to  man's  needs,  and 
perfectly  definite.  Our  trust  and  expectation  should  agree  witii  what  is  a  benediction 
to  us  through  Christ,  as  much  as  it  was  to  the  Israelites  through  Aaron,— -¥• 
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EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


The  offbeinos  oftheprinobs  (ch.  vii.). 
Ver.  1.— On  the  day  that  Mofes  had  fkiUy 
Mt  up  the  tabernacle.  This  expression, ''  on 
the  day "  (Hebrew,  DV?  ;  Septuagint,  j 
iiiUp^)y  has  given  rise  to  considerable  diffi- 
culty. Strictly  speaking  it  should  mean  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  second  year 
(Exod.  xl.  17) ;  and  so  the  Taigum  of  P^estine, 
**  It  was  on  the  day  which  begins  the  month 
Nisan."  It  is,  however,  quite  dear  from  the 
narrative  itself,  as  well  as  from  its  position, 
that  the  offerings  were  not  actually  made 
until  after  the  taking  of  the  census  and  the 
distribution  of  their  respective  duties  to  the 
Levitical  families,  i.  e,  until  the  eve  of  the 
departure  from  Sinai.  Moreover,  since  the 
same  phrase,  D^^^l,  occurs  in  ver.  10,  it  is 
certain  that  it  cannot  apply  to  the  actual 
presentation  of  the  offerings,  which  was  spread 
over  twelve  days  (ver.  11).  The  majority, 
therefore,  of  the  commentators  would  reaa 
D'V9  here  as  in  Gen.  ii.  4,  "at  the  time." 
It  is,  however,  impossible  to  admit  that  there 
is  any  similarity  whatever  between  the  two 
passages.  In  Gen.  it  4  the  context  itself,  as 
well  as  the  subject  matter,  oblige  us  to  un- 
derstand the  phrase  in  the  looser  sense ;  but 
in  a  plain  historical  account  such  as  the 
present  the  obligation  is  all  the  other  way. 
Either  the  date  here  ^ven  is  a  mistake 
(which,  on  any  supposition,  is  most  im- 
probable), or  it  must  be  referred  to  the  in- 
tention and  inception  of  the  princely  offer- 
ings, the  actual  presentation  being  made  at 
the  time  indicated  in  the  narrative,  i,  e,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  second  month.  And  had 
anointed  it.  From  Levit.  viii.  10,  as  com- 
pared with  Exod.  xL  35,  it  would  rather  appear 
that  Moses  did  not  anoint  the  tabernacle  on 
the  day  it  was  set  up,  but  on  some  subsequent 
day.  It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  tabernacle  and  the  holv  things  were 
anointed  through  seven  successive  days :  the 
statement  in  Levit.  viii  88^86  refers  only  to 
the  consecration  of  the  priests.  Since  the 
anointing  of  the  tabernacle  was  connected 
mth  the  setting  of  it  up,  as  the  last  act  of 
one  ceremonial,  and  was  only  unavoidably 
postponed,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in 
the  two  things  being  spoken  of  as  if  they  had 
taken  place  on  one  ana  the  same  day. 

Ver.  2.— The  prinoei  of  Israel.  These  are 
the  same  men,  and  are  called  by  the  same 
titles,  as  those  Divinely  nominated  in  ch.  i. 
4,  aq.  No  doubt  they  were  the  heads  of  the 
nations  according  to  some  established  rules 
of  precedence  before  the  exodus.  And  were 
orer  them  that  were  numbered.    Hebrew, 


•'  stood  over."  The  most  natural  reference 
18  to  the  fact  of  their  presiding  over  the 
census,  and  so  the  Septuagmt,  ovroi  ol  vapctr- 
rijic<5r«i;  iirJ  rijc  iwtffKonrfg.  But  it  may  mean 
simply  that  they  were  the  leaders  of  the 
numbered  hosts,  and  offered  as  their  natural 
representatives. 

Ver.  8.— They  brought  their  offering  be- 
fore the  lord,  t.  e.  probably  to  the  entrance 
of  the  tabernacle.  Six  eovered  wagons.  3^ 
rt /fy.  The  meaning  of  the  qualifying  word 
Sy  is  extremely  doubtfuL  The  Targums 
render  it  as  the  A.  V.  On  the  other  hand, 
Gesenius  and  De  Wette  render  it  "litters," 
as  the  similar  word  D^^V  in  Isa.  Ixvi.  20 
(where  the  Septuagint  has  Ip  Xa/tir^vaic 
rffu6vuv).  The. reading  of  the  Septuagint, 
ifid^ac  Xa/tiriyviVac,  is  equally  doubtful. 
Aafiviivfi,  itself  probably  a  foreign  word,  is 
explained  by  the  Scholiasts  as  a/ta{a  jSaffcXcc^, 
or  as  dpfta  9€tira(rrhv ;  and  Aquila  has  here 
a§iaKat  <f«f Toorai,  and  the  Vulgate  plauslra 
Ucta.  But  Euseb.  Emis.  understands  it  as 
meaning  "two-wheeled  vehicles."  It  is  a 
matter  of  little  importance,  but  the  nature 
of  the  countty  itself  and  the  small  number 
of  oxen  to  each  carriage  point  to  the  pro- 
bability that  they  had  no  wheels,  and  were 
carried  by  the  oxen,  one  in  front,  and  one 
behind,  by  means  of  shafts,  as  is  still  the 
case  in  parts  of  India. 

Ver.  4.— The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.  The 
Taigum  of  Palestine  here  inserts  the  state- 
ment that  Moses  was  not  willing  to  receive 
them.  He  may  very  well  have  doubted 
whether  God  would  sanction  their  use,  as  it 
had  not  been  commanded ;  and  it  may  be 
that  some  delay,  perhaps  of  several  days, 
occurred  before  he  was  able  to  accept  them 
and  to  assign  them  to  their  future  uses.  In 
this,  or  some  similar  way,  must  be  explained 
the  apparent  discrepancy  of  time. 

Ver.  5. — ^Take  it  of  them.  It  was  the  first 
absolutely  voluntary  offering  made  for  the 
service  of  God,  and  as  such  altogether  accept* 
able.  Former  "  free-will  offerings  "  had  b^n 
at  the  least  invited — ^this  had  not. 

Ver.  8.— Four  wagons ...  he  gars  onto 
the  8oni  of  Merari.  The  heavy  portions 
of  the  fabric,  which  were  intrusted  to  the 
Merarites,  especially  required  this  means,  of 
transport. 

Ver.  9. — Upon  their  shoulders.  For  which 
purpose  poles  or  bearing-frames  had  been 
provided,  as  implying  more  honour  and  care 
than  the  use  of  carriages.  The  death  of  XJzzah 
seems  to  have  been  the  melancholy  conse- 
quence of  neglecting  this  rule  (2  Sam.  vL  8« 
7t  as  compared  with  1  Otiron.  zv.  18). 
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Yer.  10.— Ttr  i«diMtiaff  of  the  alter. 
The  altar  was  '*  dedicated  in  the  sense  of 
heing  consecrated,  by  the  anointing  with  the 
sacred  oil  and  with  the  blood  of  the  appointed 
sacrifices  (Levit  viii  10,  16).  But  it  could 
still  be  ''  dedicated  "  in  another  sense  by  the 
sacrificial  gifts,  freely  offered  for  the  purpose, 
of  the  people.  No  rules  appear  to  have  oeen 
made  as  to  dedications,  but  there  is  an  al- 
lusion in  Dent  xx.  5  to  the  dedication  of 
houses,  which  may  have  been  accompanied 
with  religious  rites,  and  we  know  that  as  a 
lact  the  temple  was  dedicated  by  Solomon 
(2  Chron.  vii.  5),  and  re-dedicated  by  the 
Maccabees  (1  Maco.  iy.  54,  sg.),  and  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  was  dedicated  by  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  ziL  27,  9q, ).  The  Septuadnt  has  here 
tic  t6v  iyKatvMfibv,  as  in  1  Mace  iy.  56, 
and  cf.  John  z.  22.  Ofbred  their  offering 
MbM  tho  altar.  This  assuredly  points  to 
an  offering  made  in  common,  and  made  at 
one  time,  yiz.,  on  the  day  when  the  altar 
was  anointed.  It  may  be  that  the  twelye 
princes  all  came  for  the  purpose  of  making 
their  offerings  on  that  day,  the  day  they 
would  naturtdly  choose  for  uie  nurpose ;  but 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  other 
sacrifices,  and  the  fewness  of  the  priests, 
their  offerings  were  postponed  by  the  Diyine 
command,  and  were  actually  receiyed  later. 
Thus  in  will  and  in  meaning  the  offerings 
were  made  "on  the  day"  of  the  consecration, 
but  were  publicly  and  solemnly  receiyed  at 
some  subsequent  time. 

Yer.  11. —Tho  Lord  laid  unto  Moses. 
Doubtless  in  answer  to  his  inquiry  (see  yer. 
89),  at  the  time  when  the  princes  desired  to 
make  their  offerings.  Saeih  prineo  on  his 
day.  For  more  conyenience  and  solemnity, 
that  the  sacrifices  might  not  be  hurried  oyer, 
and  that  none  might  feel  neglected. 

Yer.  12. — ^Vah&on.  The  same  appointed 
to  act  with  Moses  in  the  census,  and  to  be 
captain  of  the  children  of  Judah  (ch.  L  7 ; 
ii.  3).  The  names  of  the  other  princes  are 
to  be  found  in  the  same  passages,  and  their 
order  in  presenting  is  their  order  for  the 
march.  This  seems  to  show  that  their  offer- 
ings were  actually  made  after  the  arrangement 
of  the  camps  had  been  settled. 

Yer.  13. — ^His  offering  was.  And  exactly 
the  same  was  the  offering  of  each  of  the  rest 
This  was  right  and  good,  because  it  showed 
an  equal  zeal  and  thankfulness  and  forward- 
ness to  giye  unto  the  Lord,  and  it  took  away 
all  occasion  for  jealousy  or  boasting.  Ono 
silyer  ohargor,  or  dish.  Hebrew,  kearah^  a 
deep  yessel  (Ezod.  xxy.  9).  Septuagint, 
rpvpKiov  (cf.  Matt.  xxyi.  23).  An  hundred 
and  thirty  shekels— weighing  about  as  much 
as  325  shillings.  Ono  suyer  bowl.  Hebrew, 
ntizrahf  from  tOrak,  to  scatter ;  a  bowl  for 
pouring;  translated  bason  Ezod.  zzyii  3. 
Septuagint,  f  iciXfy  (ct  Key.  y.  8 ;  xy.  7).  I 


After  tho  ihokol  of  tlio  taaotiaij.  Aecoid- 
ing  to  the  standard  weight  kept  in  the  taber- 
nacle (see  Ezod.  zzz.  13).  It  seems  to  haye 
weighed  about  as  much  as  half-a-erown.  Fvll 
of  ilno  flour  mingled  with  oiL  This  was  for 
a  present  meat  offering  to  accompany  the 
ammal  sacrifices,  and  also  to  intimate  the 
future  use  of  the  yessels — ^the  lamr  as  a 
measure  for  the  fine  flour,  the  smaUer  as  a 
measure  for  the  oiL 

Yer.  14. — Ono  spoon,  or  small  cup,  with  a 
handle.  Hebrew,  kaph,  as  in  Ezod.  zzy.  29. 
Septuagint,  ^viVc^.  Of  ton  thekols  of  gold- 
weighing  about  as  much  as  eleyen  ana  a  half 
soyrans,  but  the  yalue  of  the  precious  metals 
was  much  greater  then.  Fall  of  inoonto. 
Both  for  a  present  incense  offering,  and  as 
intimating  the  use  of  the  cups. 

Yor.  15. — Ono  young  hnllook,  ono  ram, 
one  lamb.  One  of  each  kind  that  might  be 
offered  for  a  burnt  offering  (Leyit  i  2). 

Yer.  16.— Ono  kid  of  tho  goats.  Literally, 
' '  one  shaggy  one. "  Hebrew,  m  '«er.  Septua- 
f^^^t  X^V^apov  (see  on  Leyit  iy.  23).  It  is 
noticeable  that  while  the  burnt  offerings  and 
peace  offerings  were  multiplied,  the  sin  offer- 
ing remaineda  single  yictim. 

Yer.  17.— For  a  saerifleo  of  poaoo  oibr- 
ings.  See  Leyit.  iii  1,  6,  12.  These  were 
the  most  multiplied,  as  befitted  an  occasion 
of  joy  and  of  tnankful  communion  with  the 
God  of  Israel 

Yer.  23.  —  This  waa  tho  oflbrin|f  ^  '•- 
thanool  tho  son  of  Znar.  His  offering,  and 
that  of  all  the  rest,  Ib  described  in  ezactly 
the  same  words  and  phrases,  with  the  single 
minute  ezception,  that  in  yer.  19  we  haye, 
"he  offered  for  his  offering/'  instead  of '' his 
offering  was."  Eyen  the  small  peculiuity  of 
omitting  the  word  shekels  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  weight  of  the  silyer  chargers  and 
the  golden  spoons  appears  throughout  (cf. 
Gen.  zz.  16).  No  doubt  the  record  was 
copied  or  enhujged  from  some  document 
written  at  the  time,  and  its  studied  same- 
ness reflects  the  careful  and  equal  solemnity 
with  which  the  offerings  of  the  seyeral  princes 
were  receiyed. 

Yer.  48.— On  the  soronth  day.  This  did 
not  necessarily  fall  on  the  sabbath ;  but  if 
the  days  of  offering  were  consecutiye,  one  of 
them  must  haye  done  so,  and  the  order  of 
offering  was  the  same  as  on  other  days. 

Yer.  84.— This  waa  tho  dodieatioa  of  tho 
altar.  The  sacrificial  gifts  for  present  sacri- 
fice, and  for  the  use  of  the  altar,  were  its 
dedication. 

Yer.  85.— Two  thousand  and  ft>nr  hun- 
dred shekels.  In  weight  equal  to  about 
;£300  of  our  money. 

Yer.  86.  —An  hundred  and  twenty  ihokeli. 
About  ;£138.  These  yalues  were  not  yery 
great,  nor  was  the  number  of  the  animals 
▼eiy  large^  as  compared  with  the  layishi  and 
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perhaps  extravagant,  profosion  displayed  at 
the  dedication  of  the  temple  and  altar  by 
Solomon  ;  but  we  may  believe  they  were  at 
least  as  acceptable.  The  verb  substantive 
should  be  removed  from  these  verses  (86 — 
88),  which  simply  continue  the  totals  of  the 
offerings  which  formed  the  dedication. 

Yer.  89. — ^And  when  Motes  was  gone  into 
the  tabemaele  of  the  congregation.  Rather, 
"  the  tent  of  meeting."  Hebrew,  oTusl  moed, 
where  God  had  promised  to  meet  with  him 
(Exod.  XXV.  22).  To  speak  with  him,  i.  e. 
with  God,  as  implied  in  the  word  '*  meet- 
ing." He  heard  the  yoioe  of  one  speaking 
unto  him.  Rather,  ''he  heard  the  voice 
conversing  with  him,"  making  itself  audi- 
ble to  him.  "Q^P,  part.  Hithpael,  as  in 
£zek.  ii.  2.  Here  is  a  distinct  statement  of 
the  supernatural  fact  that  God  spake  to 
Moses  with  an  audible  human  voice,  and  (no 
doubt)  in  the  Hebrew  langua^,  from  out  the 
empty  darkness  behind  the  veil.  In  the  fact, 
inoeed,  of  God  so  speaking  audibly  there  was 
nothing  new  (see  Gen.  iii.  8 ;  xvii.  1,  &c. ), 
nor  in  the  fSsict  of  his  so  speaking  to  Moses 


(see  Exod.  iii  4  and  xzxiii  9) ;  but  this  re- 
cords the  fulfilment  of  that  promise  which 
was  part  of  God's  covenant  with  Israel,  that 
he  would  at  all  times  converse  with  Moses  as 
their  mediator  from  above  the  mercy-seat 
(see  on  Exod.  xxv.  20 — 22,  and  cf.  Deut.  v. 
23—28).  And  he  spake  nnto  him,  i.  e.  God 
spake  unto  Moses:  the  voice  made  itself 
audible,  and  by  the  voice  God  himself  spake 
unto  him.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  this 
statement  more  properly  belongs  to  an  earlier 
period,  viz.,  to  that  immediately  succeeding 
the  consecration  of  the  tabernacle.  On  the 
day  it  was  set  up  Moses  was  not  able  to  enter 
it  (Exod.  xl.  86),  but  no  doubt  he  did  so 
very  soon  afterwards,  and  received  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Lord,  speaking  in  the  holiest,  all 
the  commandments  and  ordinances  recorded 
in  Leviticus  and  in  the  beginning  of  this 
book.  Perhaps  the  first  communication  made 
to  him  in  this  way  concerned  the  offerings  of 
the  princes  when  first  brought  near  (vers.  4, 
11),  and  for  that  reason  the  statement  may 
have  been  appended  to  the  record  of  those 
offerings. 


HOMILETICS. 

Ch.  vii. — Acceptable  offerings.  In  this  chapter  we  have,  Bpirituallj,  the  free- 
will offering,  acceptable  unto  God,  of  what  they  have  and  what  they  are,  by  his 
people.    Consider,  therefore — 

I.  That  the  offerings  were  connected  in  time  with  the  day  of  consecration, 
BUT  WERE  ACTUALLY  PRESENTED  LATER,  ^ven  sa  all  Christian  offerings,  whether  of 
ourselves  or  of  our  substance,  date  from  the  day  when  the  altar  of  the  cross  was 
consecrated,  and  the  mercy-seat  sprinkled  with  the  precious  blood ;  it  is  from  that 
day  they  draw  their  inward  inspiration  and  their  meaning,  but  they  are  outwardly 
dispersed  through  many  days  (2  Cor.  v.  14). 

n.  That  the  common  offering  of  the  princes  was  for  the  easier  onward 
MOVEMENT  OF  THE  SANCTUARY,  the  pattern,  centre,  and  microcosm  of  the  Church. 
Even  so  all  the  faithful  are  bound  to  give  common  help  to  further  the  onward 
progress  of  the  Church  in  her  ceaseless  extension  and  her  journey  towards  her  con- 
summation. 

III.  That  all  the  several  offerings  of  the  princes  were  received  with  like 
FAVOUR  AND  SOLEMNITY :  that  of  Dan  as  much  as  that  of  Judah.  Even  so  all  equal 
offering  or  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  Christian  Churches  or  individuals  is  equally  accept^ 
able  with  God,  and  comes  into  the  same  remembrance  with  him.  Onlv  this  equality 
is  not  now  a  material  equality  (as  then),  but  is  proportioned  to  advantages  and 
opportunities  (Mark  xii.  43 ;  Luke  xii.  48  ;  2  Cor.  viii.  12). 

iV.  That  the  offerings  were  in  each  case  minutely  recorded,  having  evidently 
been  entered  in  some  roll  kept  in  the  sanctuary.  Even  so  there  is  nothing,  however 
trivial,  done  for  God  or  given  to  him  which  shall  ever  be  forgotten  (Mai.  iii.  16 ; 
Matt.  X.  42 ;  xxv.  40 ;  Heb.  vi.  10  ;  xiil  16). 

V.  That  while  the  burnt  offerings  and  (still  more)  the  peace  offerings 

WERE  multiplied,  THE  SIN  OFFERING  REMAINED  (iN  EACH  CASE)  BUT  ONE.      Even  SO  it 

is  open  to  all  good  i>eop]e  to  multiply  their  self-oblations  and  their  offerings  of 
thankfulness  and  praise,  but  there  is  for  each  (and  can  be)  but  the  one  offering  foe 
sin^even  he  who  was  in  himself  the  Lamb  of  God,  and  yet  in  respect  of  the  sin  which 
he  t^BSumed,  and  the  curse  he  endured,  was  as  it  were  **  the  shaggy  one  of  the  ^oats." 
Kote  that  tiiis  word,  sa  *eer,  is  translated  "devil ''  (Levit.  xvii.  7 ;  2  Chron.  xi.  15), 
9nd  '^  satyr  "  in  Isa.  ziii.  21 ;  zzxiv.^  14,  being  a  most  manifest  type  of  Christ. 
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VI  That  God  spakb  ukto  Moses  acxx>rdinq  to  his  fbomiss,  from  above  tue 
MERCY-SEAT  (ofyw^fv  Tw  \Xa9Tiipiov).  Even  80  the  Divine  inteFcoorse  with  roan  in 
Christ  rests  upon  the  incarnation  and  the  atonement,  of  which  the  ark  and  the 
mercy-seat  were  the  types.  But  note  that  whereas  these  holy  things  were  but 
figures,  Gud  hath  now  spoken  unto  us  plainly  by  his  Son,  whom  he  set  forth  as  the 
propitiation  through  faith  (8y  irpol^iro  Xkaarfipwv  itd  r%  wimti^c)*  And  note  that  then 
the  voice  spake  out  of  the  darkness  behind  the  veil,  but  in  Christ  the  veil  is  taken 
away,  and  heaven  laid  open,  and  God  himself  revealed  and  declared  (Matt  xxvii.  61 ; 
John  i.  18 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  14  ;  Heb.  ix.  8). 

VII.  That  whenever  (as  it  would  seem)  Moses  went  in  to  speak  unto  God,  he 
BEARD  the  Divine  voice  speaking  to  him.  Even  so  as  often  as  we  go  to  God  in 
Christ,  having  somewhat  really  to  say  to  him,  we  shall  not  fail  also  to  hear  the  Divine 
voice  speaking  unto  us  in  answer* 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ch»  vii. — The  princes  and  their  princely  <0erinp-  Here  is  perhaps  the  longest 
chapter  in  all  the  Bible.  What  is  it  occupied  with?  It  is,  in  effect,  a  List  of 
Subscribers.  Certain  costly  articles  were  wanted  to  complete  the  furnishing  of  the 
tabernacle.  Twelve  men  of  chief  note  in  their  respective  tribes  came  forward,  of 
their  own  accord,  and  offered  to  provide  the  articles.  The  offer  was  accepted  ;  and 
in  this  chapter  of  God's  word  the  Holy  Spirit  has  inscribed,  one  bv  one,  the  names  of 
the  donors,  together  with  an  inventory  of  the  articles  which  each  of  them  brought 
Some  people  affect  to  despise  the  pietv  which  expresses  itself  in  costly  gifts  to 
the  Church  of  Christ,  and  deem  Lists  of  Subscribers  an  exhibition  of  ostentatious 
vulgarity.  But  in  this  chapter  there  is  the  best  of  warrants  for  these  despised 
features  of  our  modem  Christianity. 

I.  Observe  the  occasion  of  the  gifts  here  commemorated.  The  Lord*s  tabernacle 
has  been  constructed,  furnished,  anointed,  and  (what  is  best  of  all)  occupied  by  the 
King  whose  pavilion  it  was  intended  for.  Yes ;  and  the  construction  and  furniture 
of  this  royal  tent  have  been  effected  by  the  voluntary  gifts  of  a  willing  people.  The 
tabernacle  and  its  furniture  are  completed  according  to  the  pattern  shown  to  Moses 
on  the  mount.  No  necessary  part,  is  wanting.  Still  there  is  room  for  some  supple- 
mentary gifts.  Take  two  examples.  1.  When  the  tabernacle  was  first  dedicated  there 
would  no  doubt  be  a  golden  spoon  for  Aaron^s  use  when  he  burned  incense  at  the 
golden  altar.  One  such  spoon  was  all  that  was  strictly  necessary.  But  it  would 
occasionally  happen  that  tnere  would  be  more  than  one  call  to  burn  incense  about 
the  same  time,  and  it  was  evidently  unbecoming  that  in  the  palace  of  the  King  anv 
worshipper  should  have  to  wait  till  the  golden  spoon  was  available.  Hence  the  gift 
of  the  twelve  g^olden  spoons  now  presented  by  the  princes.  2.  The  Levites  have  been 
a{>pointed  to  bear  the  tabernacle  and  its  furniture.  They  are  able  to  do  it ;  but  not 
without  difficulty,  especially  during  the  sojourn  in  the  wilderness,  where  it  is  to  be 
emphatically  a  moving  tent.  There  was  room,  therefore,  for  a  present  of  carriages 
ana  draught  oxen.  There  are  Christian  congregations  to  whom  this  chapter  teaches 
a  much-needed  lesson.  The  roll  of  their  membership  includes  men  oi  substance^ 
yet  they  suffer  the  sanctuary  to  wear  an  aspect  of  threadbare  penury  and  its  services 
to  be  hunger-bitten.    This  ought  not  so  to  be. 

II  The  inventory  of  the  gifts.  1.  Some  were  for  the  tabernacle  in  its  wander- 
ing state.  Six  waggons  were  provided, — they  seem  to  have  been  small  covered 
chariots, — and  a  yoke  of  oxen  was  attached  to  each.  These  waggons  were  distributed 
^mong  the  Levitical  families  according  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  burdens  which 
had  been  assigiied  them  respectively.  2.  Others  were  for  the  handselling  of  the 
tabernacle  service.  These  consisted  partly  of  gold  and  silver  utensils  for  the  stated 
service ;  partly  of  offerings  to  be  presently  consumed.  The  offerings  inclrded  all 
the  principal  kinds  in  use  under  the  law.  There  were  burnt  offerings,  sin  offerings, 
peace  offerings.  The  first  sort  and  the  last  were  much  the  most  numerous.  It  was 
a  time  when  the  congregation  might  well  rejoice  before  the  Lord — ^freely  devoting 
themselves  to  him,  and  e^atiating  on  tiie  blessedness  of  compaunion  with  him.    ^ 
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time  of  spontaneous  bountifulness  in  God^s  service  is  always  a  time  of  gladness.  Yet 
even  at  such  times  we  are  not  to  forget  that  we  are  sinners.  The  sin  offering  may 
not  be  prominent  in  this  chapter  of  gifts,  yet  it  has  a  place  in  eve^  one  of  the  twelve 
lists  of  offerings.  What  has  been  said  about  the  nature  of  the  gifts  will  explain  the 
circumstance  that  the  presenting  of  them  was  spread  over  twelve  days.  The  peace 
offerings  far  exceeded  m  number  all  the  rest.  While  the  sin  offering  in  each  case 
consisted  of  a  solitary  kid,  and  the  burnt  offering  consisted  of  only  three  animals,  a 
bullock,  a  ram,  and  a  lamb,  the  animals  included  m  the  peace  offering  were  no  fewer 
than  seventeen.  Now  the  specialty  of  the  peace  offering  was  this,  that  the  person 
who  presented  it  thereafter  feasted  upon  it  with  his  friends  before  the  Lord.  It  was 
a  becoming  arrangement,  therefore,  that  the  disposal  of  this  offering  should  be  spread 
over  several  days. 

III.  A  word  or  two  about  the  men  by  whom  the  gifts  were  brought.  They  were 
the  hereditary  princes  of  the  tribes — ^the  princes  of  the  congregation  who  had  taken 
charge  of  the  census.  This  deserves  to  be  noted,  for  it  explains  a  certain  feature  of 
the  present  gifts  in  which  they  differ  from  almost  all  other  gifts  recorded  in  Scripture. 
The  rule  laid  down  in  the  Bible  for  all  ordinary  cases  is  that  every  man  is  to  give 
according  as  God  hath  prospered  him.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  gifts  of  the  princes 
are  identical  in  number  and  value— doubtless  by  prior  concert.  There  would  be 
richer  and  poorer  among  the  princes,  yet  they  all  give  alike.  It  was  not  so  at  the 
erection  of  the  tabernacle.  On  that  occasion  there  was  the  utmost  diversity :  the  mite 
of  the  poor  widow  was  made  as  welcome  as  the  rich  man*s  ingot  of  gold.  Although 
a  man  could  bring  no  more  than  a  handful  of  goat's  hair,  he  was  not  denied  the  honour 
of  having  a  share  in  the  work.  There  are  times  for  both  sorts  of  giving.  When  a 
place  of  worship,  where  rich  and  poor  are  to  meet  together,  is  to  be  built,  it  would  be 
wrong  to  excluae  any  from  the  subscription  list,  however  poor.  When  a  college  of 
sacred  learning  is  to  be  built  or  endowed,  it  may  be  the  fittest  plan  to  limit  the 
subscription  list  to  twelve  or  twenty  "princes  of  the  congregation  who  are  able  to 
contribute  every  man  his  thousand  or  his  five  thousand  pounds.  It  is  a  good  omen 
for  a  nation  when  its  "  nobles  put  their  necks  to  the  work  of  the  Lord."  And  it  is 
good  for  the  nobles  themselves  when  they  have  the  heart  to  do  this.  They  who  are 
honourable  should  show  themselves  serviceable.  Noblesse  oblige.  When  the  nobles 
forget  their  duty  in  this  respect^  God  will  not  long  maintain  their  nobility. 

lY.  Does  any  hearer  complam  that  we  have  been  doing  him  wrong  in  preaching 
to-day  from  this  chapter  of  the  law — barren  and  secular  (as  he  thinks) — instead  of 
conducting  him  into  the  ^een  pastures  of  the  gospel  ?  Let  such  a  hearer  remember 
how  Christ  sat  over  against  the  treasury  and  marked  what  every  one  cast  into  it 
That  scene  in  the  gospel  and  this  chapter  in  the  law — is  not  tlie  scope  of  them  tiie 
very  same? — B. 

Vers.  1 — 88.— 5%tf  free-wUl  offering  of  the  princes.  The  completion  of  the  taber- 
nacle was  celebrated  by  offerings  or  tne  prmces,  as  representatives  of  the  tribes. 
Lessons  may  be  derived  from  two  pomts  noted,  viz.— I.  Theib  spontaneity.   II.  Their 

UNIFORMITY. 

L  1.  The  princes  had  already  given  offerings  towards  the  erection  of  the  tabernacle 
(Exod.  XXXV.  27, 28),  and  now  they  bring  further  offerings  for  its  conveyance  (ver.  S) 
and  for  its  complete  furnishing  (vers.  10^-17).  The  power  and  will  to  give  are  a 
**  grace  "  bestowed  (2  Cor.  viii.  7),  and  the  more  we  give  the  more  of  the  grace  of 

S'ving  we  may  enioy  (Matt.  xiii.  12).  2.  If  regarded  simply  as  a  duty,  it  was  right 
at  the  princes  should  take  the  lead,  as  now  it  is  a  duty  for  men  in  authority  and 
men  of  wealth,  pastors  and  officers  in  Christ's  Church,  to  be  '^zealous  for  ^ood  works." 
3.  But  the  chief  excellence  of  these  and  similar  gifts  was  the  "  willing  mind  "  (2  Cor. 


viii.  12).  Under  the  law  of  Moses  much  was  left  to  spontaneity  (cf.  Exod.  xxxv.  5 ; 
Levit  1. 3,  &c.),  how  much  more  under  the  law  of  Christ  (Matt  x.  8 ;  2  Cor.  ix.  7). 
The  absence  of  willinghood  may  change  the  fine  gold  into  base  metal  in  the  sight 
of  God: 

II.  1.  The  uniformity  of  the  gifts  might  possibly  have  been  the  result  of  fashion ; 
Nahshon,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  setting  the  fashion,  and  the  other  princes  following 
itb    The  "fashion"  of  generous  giving  may  well  be  set  and  followed,  that  the 
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illiberal  may  be  shamed  oat  of  their  mean  devices.  Bat,  2.  The  anifoimityhere  was 
probably  the  result  of  previoas  arrangement,  and  the  sign  of  an  honourable  emula- 
tion, 'nus  God  approves  (Heb.  x.  SS),  and  St  Paul  seeks  to  employ  (2  Cor.  viii. 
1 — 7;  iz.  1-^-5).  With  this  object  public  benefactions  (subscription-lists,  &c.)  are 
acceptable  to  Uod  if  the  spirit  of  the  precept  (Matt.  vi.  3,  4)  is  not  violated.  The 
details  here  published  for  posterity  remind  us  that  every  particular  of  our  gifts  and 
services  is  recorded  before  God.  E,  g,  a  coin  and  its  value,  absolute  and  relative 
TMark  xii.  41—44).  A  jewel,  a  family  heirloom,  and  how  much  it  cost  to  give  it  up 
(2  Sam.  zziv.  15).  3.  The  uniformity  was  a  sign  that  each  tribe  had  an  equal  share 
in  the  altar  and  its  blessing ;  even  as  different  families,  races,  and  individuals,  have 
in  the  world-wide  redemption  of  Christ  (Rom.  x.  11 — 13). — P. 

Ver.  16. — The  nntversalUy  of  the  sin  qfferina.  The  sin  offering  was  one  of  the 
expiatory  sacrifices  of  the  law.  We  meet  with  it  so  often  and  under  such  varied 
circamstances  that  it  bears  a  striking  testimony  (1)  to  the  universality  of  sin,  and 
(2)  to  the  need  of  an  absolute,  world-wide,  everlasting  atonement  Classifying  the 
references  to  the  sin  offering,  we  find  various  illustrations  of  this  truth,  fruitful  of 
application  to  our  need  of  the  ^reat  offering  for  sin  at  all  times,  and  under  the  manifold 
circumstances  of  private  and  public  life.  The  sin  offering  was  required,  and  pre- 
sented— 1.  From  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  on  every  return  of  the  new  moon 
(ch.  xxviii.  15).  2.  On  feasts  as  well  as  fasts ;  at  the  feasts  of  Pentecost,  trumpets, 
and  tabernacles  (Levit  xxiii.  19 ;  ch.  xxix.  5, 16),  as  well  as  on  the  dav  of  atonement 
(Levit  xvi.).  3.  In  connection  with  voluntary  dedication,  whether  of  gifts  (ch.  viL 
16),  or  of  personal  consecration,  as  of  the  Nazarite  (ch.  vi.  14).  4.  At  the  consecration 
to  sacred  offices,  as  e.  g.  Aaron  (Exod.  xxix.  14),  or  the  Levites  Teh.  viii.  5 — 12). 
5.  At  the  consecration  of  sacred  things,  e,g,  the  altar  of  incense  (Exod.  xxx.  10). 
A  sin  offering  was  presented  every  year  for  the  sanctuary  (Levit.  xvi.  16, 16).  6.  For 
sins  of  all  classes  of  men ;  e.  ^.  a  priest,  the  whole  congregation,  a  ruler,  "  one  of  the 
common  people  "  (Levit.  iv.).  In  these  offerings  there  were  gradations,  according  to 
position  and  privilege,  or  according  to  means  (Levit.  v.  6, 7).  7.  For  purification  from 
unavoidable  defilement,  whether  of  leprosy  (Levit.  xiv.  22)  or  childoirth  (Levit  xii. 
6 — 8).  8.  These  offerings  were  for  sins  of  omission  or  of  ignorance,  but  not  for 
presumptuous  sins  (Levit.  v. ;  ch.  xv.  22—31 ;  Heb.  x.  26,  27). — P. 

Ver.  89. — Intercourse  toith  God.  The  position  of  this  verse,  after  vers.  1 — 88,  is 
significant  But  tiie  words  refer  not  to  a  single  occasion,  but  to  a  continued  privilege. 
The  promise  (Exod.  xxv.  17 — 22)  is  now  nilfilled,  and  Moses,  as  mediator,  enjoys 
exceptional  privileges  even  beyond  the  high  priest,  his  brother  (c£  Levit  xvi.  2  with 
text,  and  ch.  xii  6 — 8).  We  are  reminded  of  a  truth  respecting  all  times  of  inter- 
course with  God  in  prayer.  When  we  speak  to  God,  we  ought  to  expect  God  to  speak 
to  us. 

I.  The  soul  inquibinq.  Our  privilege  (Heb.  x.  19—22)  greater  than  that  of 
Moses.  Every  place  may  be  as  "  a  tabernacle ''  (Gen.  xxviii.  17  ;  John  iv.  23).  Yet 
good  to  have  some  special  place,  consecrated  by  hallowed  associations  (Illus.  2  Sam. 
xu,  18 ;  Dan.  vi,  10 ;  Matt  vi,  6 ;  Acts  i.  13^.  Then  we  go  to  "  speak  with  "  God, 
words  which  imply  holy  boldness  and  confidence.  As  Moses  brought  to  God  the 
burdens  of  his  office  and  his  own  temptations  and  sins,  so  may  we  (cl  Ps.  xxvii,  5 ; 
Ixxiii.  16,  i7  ;  Ixxvii.  1 ;  Heb.  iv.  16  ;  James  iv.  8). 

II.  God  responding.  *'Then,"  &o. — ^perhaps  sometimes  even  before  Moses  began 
to  speak.  So  at  times  Isa,  Ixv.  24  fulfified.  See  Esther  v.  3.  If  we  hear  no  voice 
from  God  at  the  first  moment  of  approaching  him,  we  ought  not  to  be  satisfied 
unless,  while  we  are  speaking  to  God,  God  speaks  to  us  (Ps.  xxvilL  1 ;  xxxv.  3 ; 
cxliii,  7, 8).  The  response  we  desire  and  receive  will  be  from  the  same  spot  as  Moses' 
answer  '*  from  off  the  mercy-seat"  To  sinners,  God  in  nature  keeps  silence :  God 
on  the  throne  of  judgment  is  "  a  consuming  fire ;  '*  God  on  the  mercy-seat  is  "  God 
in  Christ,"  &c.  (2  Cor,  v.  19).  Such  manSestations  and  voices  of  God  are  earnests 
of  further  answers,  if  not  immediate,  yet  certain  (f .  g.  Matt  vii.  7 ;  zxvi  38  14 ; 
Acta  ^.  3—6 ;  2  Cor,  xii.  8— 10).— P, 
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Vers.  1 — 9. — The  wagg(msfor  the  Levvtes.  This  chapter  describes  two  sets  of  gifts^ 
one  of  waggons  to  help  the  Levites  in  transporting  the  tabernacle,  the  other  for  the 
dedication  at  the  anointing  of  the  altar.  The  first  gift,  when  we  look  into  it,  is  seen 
to  be  peculiarly  beautiful  and  significant. 

I.  It  was  voluntary.  Jehovah  had  made  no  provision  that  these  wagons  should 
be  got.  The  Levites  had  the  bearing  of  the  tabernacle  assigned  them,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  show  but  they  must  use  their  own  backs  and  hands  for  the  purpose.  What 
was  essential  had  been  pointed  out.  But  this  did  not  prevent  voluntary  additions 
where  such  did  not  contradict  commands  already  given.  There  were  men  enough — 
at  least,  so  it  would  seem — among  the  Gershonites  and  Merarites  to  have  borne  the 
heavy  furniture.  God  had  not  laid  on  them  a  work  beyond  their  skill  and  strength. 
We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  gift  of  the  waggons  was  an  act  of  pure  j^ood 
will  from  these  princes  to  the  Levites.  It  was  a  fresh  bond  in  the  unity  of  the 
nation. 

II.  It  was  suitablb.  Many  gifts  of  good  will  are  mere  ornaments.  Sometimes 
they  are  white  elephants.  It  is  a  great  deal  when  a  gift  shows  both  a  loving  heart 
and  a  sound  judgment  These  wagons  and  oxen  were  just  the  thing  to  help.  Pro* 
bably  there  had  been  careful  estimates,  so  as  to  secure  a  sufficient  number.  These 
waggons  were  well  used  (see  ch.  zxziii.). 

^  III.  It  was  a  united  oirr.  Something  to  express  the  interest  of  all  Israel  in  the 
Levites.  The  whole  nation,  in  an  indirect  yet  real  way,  had  its  part  in  the  service  of 
the  tabernacle.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  many  joined  in  a  good  work.  It  is  better 
to  have  a  hundred  people  interested  in  a  hundred  good  institutions  to  the  extent  of  a 
pound  a  piece,  than  one  man  in  one  institution  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  pounds* 
God  sends  down  his  clouds  in  the  wide-scattering,  tiny  drops  of  rain. 

IV.  It  was  duly  proportionate.  Each  tribe  had  its  share  in  the  gift  and  its 
share  in  the  credit.  It  was  such  a  kind  of  gift  that  each  tribe  might  reasonably  give 
an  equal  share.  It  was  the  gift  of  all  and  the  gift  of  each.  The  niggardliness  of 
the  individual  should  not  be  hidden  away  in  the  munificence  of  the  community. 

V.  It  was  accepted  of  God.  A  contrast  with  the  way  in  which  he  treated  the 
rashness  and  presumption  of  Nadab  and  Abihu.  God  is  glad  to  have  us  lighten 
burdens  and  help  one  another,  when  it  does  not  lead  to  a  mean  shirking  of  personal 
duties.  It  was  right  for  these  princes  to  take  care  that  the  strength  of  the  bearers 
of  burdens  should  not  be  decayed  (Neb.  iv.  10).    We  see  moreover  a  certain  honour 

Eut  upon  the  loj^er  creation ;  it  was  an  honour  to  be  used  for  sacrifice,  an  honour  to 
ear  the  tabernacle  furniture. 

VL  When  accepted,  the  gift  was  proportioned  by  God.  The  pj^nces  gave,  but 
God  arranged.  It  was  not  fit  that  brute  beasts  should  carry  the  vessels  of  the 
sanctuary,  therefore  the  Eohathites  could  not  avail  themselves  of  the  waggons.  The 
Merarites,  we  may  presume,  had  more  to  bear  than  the  Gershonites,  and  they  had 
more  in  the  way  of  help.  If  even  among  these  minute  specifications  of  God's  com- 
mands to  Moses  there  was  this  room  for  voluntary  gifts,  how  much  more  under  the 
gosi>el  Where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty,  a  great  deal  more  liberty 
in  giving  than  most  believers  avail  themselves  of, — Y. 

Ver.  13. — The  shekel  of  the  sanctuary.  Mentioned  several  times  in  Exodus,  Levit- 
icus, and  Numbers.  Was  there  a  different  standard  for  the  sanctuary  from  that  used 
in  ordinary  trade  ?  or  was  the  sanctuary  shekel  the  standard  to  which  all  were  sup- 
posed to  conform  ?  The  very  uncertainty  teaches  a  lesson.  One  cannot  err  in  being 
on  the  right  side  and  taking  the  sanctuary  shekel  as  a  standard.  The  mention  of 
this  weight  may  be  taken  to  illustrate  the  following  line  of  thought.  The  fixed 
standard  of  God  as  corUrasted  with  the  Jliictuating  standards  of  men.  We  should 
have  a  fixed  standard — 

I.  In  dealing  witf  God.  His  claims  are  first.  He  took  the  first  bom  and  the 
first  fruit.  The  great  exactness  that  was  required  in  all  offerings  as  to  quality  and 
quantity..  These  sacrifices,  perfect  after  their  fashion,  were  only  valuable  as  sym- 
bolising the  entire  consecration  and  genuine  penitence  of  those  who  brought  them. 
Worship  must  be  according  to  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary.  We  must  have  a  full 
sense  of  the  reality  of  his  existence,  and  adequate  conceptions  of  all  that  belongs  to 
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bia  glory  and  eovereignty  over  creation.  Also  correct  notions  of  ourselves  as  war- 
skippers.  Not  with  the  humility  of  sinless  anc^els  who  veil  their  faces,  but  as  the 
poUuted  children  of  men,  with  their  hands  on  toeir  mouths,  and  their  mouths  in  the 
dnst.  Our  praise  must  be  especially  for  his  love,  wisdom,  and  power  in  our  redemp- 
tion. Our  expectations  from  God  must  be  according  to  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary. 
We  must  not  lust  for  the  comforts  of  Egypt.  We  must  have  expectations  that 
correspond  with  the  greatness  of  our  redemption.  Our  Father  in  heaven  treats  us  to 
an  exhibition  of  the  good  and  perfect  gifts — be  ours  the  desire  for  them.  To  look 
for  temporal  comforts  is  to  look  for  trifles,  things  not  promised,  things  that  come 
without  prayer  and  seeking,  if  we  would  only  look  for  such  things  as  God  would 
have  us  seek.  Ask  for  God*s  Spirit — ^you  are  then  supplicating  according  to  the 
shekel  of  the  sanctuary.  Seek  for  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness — you 
are  then  seeking^  acconding  to  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary.  The  sanctuary  measure 
of  expectation  is  in  the  Lord's  prayer.  The  daily  conduct  of  life  must  be  according 
to  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary.  Everything  in  which  our  voluntary  powers  are 
concerned  should  be  done  as  for  God.  The  world  is  hard  to  please,  but  even  when 
it  is  pleased,  it  is  with  a  low  standard.  We  are  careful  when  the  eyes  of  men  are 
upon  us,  for  that  means  reputation ;  let  us  be  careful  also  when  no  human  eye  can 
Bee,  for  that  means  dkara/^ter.  Each  daily  presentation  of  the  living  sacrifice  should 
make  that  sacrifice  holier,  more  acceptable  to  God. 

II.  In  dealing  with  men.  The  Israelites  were  to  do  no  unrighteousness  in  meteyard, 
in  weight,  or  in  measure.  They  were  not  to  have  divers  weights  and  measures,  great 
and  small.  Solomon  tells  us  all  the  weights  of  the  bag  are  the  Lord's  work.  Amos 
spoke  of  the  wickedness  of  the  people  who  waited  for  the  Sabbath  to  be  gone  that 
they  might  sell  their  com,  making  the  ephah  small  and  the  shekel  great.  The  Almighty 
is  just  as  particular  about  our  work  as  our  worship.  Trade  customs  are  no  excuse 
in  his  sight.  The  eye  that  never  misses  anything  or  mistakes  anything  is  on  the 
weights  and  measures  of  all  dishonest  traffickers.  God  is  just  as  angry  when  a  man 
defrauds  his  neighbour  as  when  he  breaks  the  Sabbath.  How  many  have  been 
hindered  in  their  religion,  lost  their  peace  of  mind,  and  finally  backslidden  from  the 
ways  of  God,  because  all  was  not  right  in  their  daily  business.  Rememher  also  all 
the  oilier  relations.  Commercial  relations  only  a  small  part  of  human  intercourse. 
Husband  and  wife,  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  friends  and  neighbours, 
rulers  and  subjects,  debtor  and  creditor,  rich  and  poor,  well  and  sick,  young  and  old, 
believer  and  unbeliever :  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary  has  its  place  in  all  such  inter* 
course.  We  need  then  to  live  in  continual  watchfulness  and  prayer,  to  have  every- 
thing agreeable  to  this  standard.  One  set  of  principles  we  should  have,  and  one  only, 
got  from  the  teaching  and  example  of  our  Divine  Master.  We^must  deal  with  one 
another  as  God  has  dealt  with  us,  he  who  so  loved  the  world  that  he  gave  his  only 
begotten  Son  to  redeem  it.  The  actions  of  the  Almighty  himself  are  weighed 
according  to  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary. — T. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 


Theliohtiko  of  the  lamps  (vers.  1—4). 
Yer.  1.— The  Lord  spake  unto  Motes.  It 
does  not  appear  when.  The  attempt  of 
modem  commentators  to  find  a  real  connec- 
tion between  this  section  and  the  offering 
of  the  princes  or  the  consecration  of  the 
Levites  is  simply  futile.  Such  connection 
may  be  imagined,  but  the  same  ingenuity 
would  obviously  be  equally  successful  if  this 
section  had  been  inserted  in  any  other  place 
firom  Exod.  xxxviL  to  the  end  of  this  book. 
The  more  probable  explanation  will  be  given 
below. 

HXTKBSM 


Ver.  2.— When  thou  lightest  the  lamps. 

The  command  to  light  the  lamps  had  been 
given  generally  ("  they  shall  light  the  lamps 
thereof")  in  Exod.  xxv.  37,  and  the  care  of 
them  had  been  specially  confided  to  Aaron 
and  his  sons  (''  from  evening  to  morning  '*)  in 
Exod.  xxvii.  21.  The  actual  lighting  of  the 
lamps  for  the  first  time  by  Moses  is  recorded 
in  £xod.  xL  25.  In  the  face  of  these  pas- 
sages it  is  incredible  that  the  lamps  had  not 
been  regularly  lighted  by  Aaron  for  more 
than  a  monui  before  the  offering  of  the 
princes.  The  seven  lamps  shall  c^ve  light 
over  against  the  candlestick.  It  is  some- 
what uncertain  what  this  expression,  here 
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repeated  from  Exod.  zxv.  87,  means.  The 
Targoms  give  no  explanation  of  it ;  the 
Septuagint  merely  renders  verbally,  Kard 
vpoauirov  r^c  \vxviag  ^uriovoiv ;  the  Jewish 
expositors  seem  to  have  thought  tiiat  the 
light  was  to  be  thrown  inward  towards  the 
central  shaft ;  most  modem  commentators, 
with  more  probability,  understand  it  to  mean 
that  the  lam^s  were  to  be  so  placed  as  to 
throw  their  light  across  the  tabernacle  to- 
wards the  north  side. 

Yer.  4.— And  this  work  of  the  candle- 
itiok.  For  the  meaning  of  the  details  here 
given  see  Exod.  xxv.  81,  sq.  Aooording 
nnto  the  pattern  which  the  Lord  had  shewed 
Motet, — viz.,  in  the  mount  (see  Exod.  xxv. 
40)— to  he  made  the-  candlestick.  This 
has  been  recorded  in  Exod.  xxxvii.  17.    The 


repetition  of  the  statement  in  this  place  seems 
to  be  conclusive  that  these  verses  are  out  of 
their  historical  position,  and  that  their  in- 
sertion here  is  due  to  some  fkct  connected 
with  the  original  records  with  which  we  are 
not  acquainted.  It  may  be  simply  this,  that 
these  verses  originally  followed  verse  89  of 
the  previous  chapter,  and  followed  it  still 
when  it  was  inserted,  for  reasons  already 
suggested,  after  the  narrative  of  the  offerings 
of  the  princes.  Why,  or  how,  such  an  ad- 
mission should  discredit  the  sacred  narrative 
or  imperil  the  truth  of  its  inspiration  it 
would  be  hard  to  say.  The  only  thing  really 
likely  to  imperil  the  sacred  narrative  is  to 
persistently  deny  the  obvious  literary  con- 
clusions which  arise  from  an  honest  consideia- 
tion  of  the  text. 


H0MILETIC8. 

Vers.  1 — 4. — The  sacred  lamj)B,  In  this  section  we  have,  spiritually,  the  Divine 
concern  that  the  light  of  revelation  should  be  made  to  shine  out  and  to  illumine  the 
whole  Church  of  God  by  the  ministers  of  his  word.     Consider,  therefore— 

I.  That  the  repetition  here  op  what  had  been  sufficiently  declared  befobb 
SHOWS  the  Divine  concern  on  the  subject.  Even  so  there  is  nothing  which  more 
concerns  God  than  that  the  light  of  his  revelation  in  Christ  should  be  made  to  shine 
abroad  strong  and  clear  (Matt,  xxviii.  19,  20 ;  Mark  xvi.  16 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  16 ;  2  Cor. 
iv.  4—7). 

II.  That  the  lamps  were  to  be  so  arranged  as  that  their  light  should  be 
thrown  right  across  the  holy  place,  and  fall  upon  the  table  with  its  loaves. 
Even  so  the  light  of  the  gospel — without  which  the  Church  were  in  total  darkness, 
as  the  holy  place  without  the  candelabrum — is  to  be  so  shed  abroad  as  that  it 
illumine  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Church,  and  fall  especially  upon  the  faithful, 
represented  by  the  loaves  of  remembrance  (John  viii.  12 ;  Acts  xiii  47 ;  Eph.  v.  14 ; 
2  Pet.  i.  19). 

III.  That  Aaron  did  so,  as  commanded,  and  the  lamps  did  so  shine.  Even  so 
the  li^ht  of  revelation  has  never  ceased  to  shine  out  in  the  Church,  and  to  illumine 
the  faithful — even  if  not  always  very  brightly — amidst  all  the  changes  of  time,  and 
the  commotions  of  the  world. 

IV.  That  it  is  repeated  here  (as  if  very  important)  that  the  candelabrum 

WAS  WHOLLY  OF  BEATEN  WORK,  AND  WAS  MADE  AFTER  THE  PATTERN  IN  THE  MOUNT.      As 

made  of  beaten  work,  it  was  of  human  art  and  much  labour ;  as  made  after  the  pattern 
in  the  Mount,  it  was  Divine  in  conception,  and  that  even  in  detail.  Exactly  so  is  the 
Divine  revelation  which  is  the  light  of  the  Church  on  earth :  in  its  outward  presenta- 
tion to  the  senses  and  the  understanding  qf  men  it  is  beholden  to  human  labour  and 
elaboration ;  but  in  its  essence,  its  "  idea,"  it  is  Divine,  proceeding  from  the  mind 
of  God. 

V.  That  it  is  specially  recorded  that  it  was  all  of  gold  from  the  central 
SHAFT  TO  THE  ORNAMENTAL  FLOWERS.  Even  80  the  revelation  of  God,  which  giveth 
light  (Ps.  cxix.  105)^  is  altogether  pure  and  precious  from  the  main  stem  of  sacred 
histoiy  even  to  the  lightest  flowers  of  sacred  poetry. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1 — L^The  lamps  of  the  sanctuary.  This  passage  is  to  be  considered  in 
connection  with  Rev.  i.  9'— 20.  Moses  had  revelations  in  Sinai  even  as  John  had  in 
Patmos.     Matt  v.  14 — 16  will  serve  for  a  link  to  connect  the  two  passages. 

I.  There  was  a  time  to  light  the  lamps.  "When  thou  lightest  the  lamps.*' 
Dressing  them  was  morning  work:  they  were  then  ready  for  Aaron  to  light  ^*  at  even  " 
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(Exod.  zzz.  1, 8).  The  li^ht  was  symbolic  only  when  it  was  clearly  useful.  By  day 
no  light  was  needed,  but  it  was  fitting  that  at  night  the  holy  place  o£  him  who  is 
light  and  in  whom  is  no  darkness  at  all,  should  be  well  illuminated.  Seven  is  said  to 
be  a  number  of  perfection ;  if  we  take  it  so  seven  lamps  would  denote  perfect  illumina- 
tion. Similarly  the  Churches  of  Christ  ore  to  be  as  lamps  in  a  darkened  world,  that 
by  their  light  the  things  of  God  may  be  discerned.  The  words  to  the  seven  Churches 
are  tiius  words  to  every  Church,  admonishing  it  to  tend  and  replenish  the  lamp  that 
has  been  lighted  at  even. 

II.  Thb  lamps  were  to  be  uqhted  oveb  against  the  candlestick.  This,  taken 
together  with  the  reference  in  ver.  4  to  the  construction  of  the  candlestick,  seems  to 
indicate  that  the  candlestick  with  its  richness  and  beauty  was  to  be  revealed  by  the 
lamps.  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  had  been  si>ecially  endowed  to  make  this  and  like 
elaborate  work  (Exod.  xxxv.  30—35 ;  xxxvii.  17 — 24^.  If  the  Churches  then  are  as 
the  lamps,  we  may  take  the  candlestick  to  signify  the  doctrines,  the  promises,  the 
duties,  tne  revelations  to  be  found  in  the  word  of  God.  Law  and  gospel  are  inter- 
mingled by  prophet  and  apostle  in  a  splendour  and  richness  of  which  Bezaleel's  work 
was  a  feeble  type.  The  candlestick  supports  the  lamps,  which  in  turn  reveal  the 
candlestick.  The  truths  of  God's  word  are  in  charge  of  his  Churches.  They  rest 
upon  that  word,  and  their  lives,  conspicuous  for  abiding  puritv  and  brightness,  must 
recommend  the  word.  The  lamps  must  reveal  that  the  candlestick  holds  them,  and 
it  must  be  made  obvious  that  the  candlestick  is  for  this  purpose. 

III.  It  was  Aabon  who  lighted  these  lamps,  and  so  it  is  from  Christ  the  true 
Aaron  that  every  Church  gets  its  li^ht.  We  cannot  recommend  God's  word  by 
anything  save  the  holy,  beautiful,  benign  life  which  his  Son,  by  the  Spirit,  can  create 
within  us.  Then,  and  only  then,  will  our  light  so  shine  that  men  will  glorify  our 
Father  who  is  in  heaven. 

IV.  The  lamps  revealed  the  glort  of  Aaron's  own  vesture— those  holy  garments 
which  were  for  glorv  and  beauty.  Read  carefully  Exod.  xxviii.,  and  then  consider  that 
Aaron  arrayed  in  all  these  splendours  was  the  type  of  the  true  Intercessor  afterwards 
to  come.  That  is  an  unworthy  Church  which  does  not  reveal  much  of  Christ ;  which 
does  not,  by  the  shining  of  its  life,  attract  attention  more  and  more  to  the  glories  of 
his  person.  We  cannot  glorify  our  Father  in  heaven,  unless  by  glorifying  tiie  Son 
whom  he  has  sent. 

Lessons:  —  1.  That  which  is  useful  may  also  be  beautiful,  and  in  its  use  its 
beauty  will  be  revealed.  2.  The  candlestick  was  something  permanent,  made  of 
gold,  and  not  needing  renewal.  We  have  no  occasion  for  a  new,  an  altered,  or  an 
increased  gospel ;  all  required  of  us  is  to  show  it  forth,  by  daily  replenishings  from 
the  beaten  oil  of  the  sanctuary. — Y. 


EXPOSITION. 


The  hallowing  of  the  Levitbs  (vers. 
5^28).  Yer.  5.  —The  Lord  spake  unto 
Motet.  At  some  time  subsequent  to  the 
command  given  in  ch.  iiL  6—18,  and  no 
doubt  before  the  passover. 

Yer.  6.— And  cleanse  them.  Before  they 
actually  entered  upon  their  new  duties  they 
were  to  be'  solemnly  hallowed  This  hallow- 
ing, however,  is  not  called  B^g,  as  is  that  of 
the  priests  (Exod.  zzix.  1),  but  ir|td,  cleans- 
ing.  There  was  in  their  case  no  ceremonial 
washing,  no  vesting  in  sacred  earments,  no 
anointing  with  holy  oil,  or  sprinluing  with  the 
blood  of  sacrifices.  The  Levites,  in  fact,  re- 
mained simply  representatives  of  the  con- 
gregation, whereas  the  priests  were  repre- 
sentatives also  of  Christ. 

Yer.  7.— SprinUo  water  olpnhiyiiif  vpoB 


them.  Rather,  "water  of  sin,"  so  called 
because  it  had  to  do  with  the  removal  of 
sin,  just  as  "water  of  separation  "  (ch.  xix. 
9,  18)  was  that  which  delivered  from  the 
legal  state  of  separation.  It  is  not  likely  to 
have  been  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
this  latter  (ch.  xix.  9),  both  because  of  the 
great  difference  between  the  two  cases,  and 
because  the  ordinance  of  the  red  heifer  be- 
longed to  a  later  period.  Nor  is  it  likely  to 
have  resembled  that  used  for  cleansing  the 
leper,  or  the  water  of  jealousy.  But  it  is 
rash  to  conclude  that,  because  we  do  not 
read  any  special  directions  for  its  preparation, 
it  must,  therefore,  have  been  nothing  but 
water  from  the  laver  which  stood  in  the 
outer  court.  That  water  appears,  indeed,  to 
be  called  "holy  water"  in  ch.  v.  17,  which 
IB  intelligible  enough ;  but  no  probable  reason 
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can  be  shown  why  it  'should  be  called  "sin 
water ; "  it  wonld  seem  as  reasonable  to  call 
.the  water  which  our  Lord  turned  into  wine 
" sin  water,"  because  it  stood  there  "for  the 
purifying  of  the  Jews."  It  is  better  to  say 
that  we  do  not  know,  because  it  is  not  re- 
corded, how  this  water  was  prepared,  or  how 
it  corresponded  to  its  name.  The  Levites 
who  were  to  be  sprinkled  would  seem  to 
have  included  all  the  males,  some  twenty 
thousand  in  number ;  because  it  was  all  the 
males,  and  not  only  tiiose  between  thirty  and 
fifty,  who  were  to  be  dedicated  in  place  of  the 
first-bom.  In  any  case  it  was,  of  course, 
impossible  that  Moses  could  have  sprinkled 
them  individujJly  (see  below  on  ver.  11). 
Lot  them  thaye  all  their  flesh.  Literally, 
**  let  them  cause  the  razor  to  pass  over  their 
whole  body.**  Some,  distinguish  between 
lyj?!  "Or  here  and  HJ^  in  Levit.  xiv.  8,  9, 
as  though  the  latter  meant  a  much  more 
complete  shaving  off  of  the  hair  than  the 
former ;  but  this  difference  is  doubtful ;  the 
fact  that  the  whole  bod^  as  well  as  the  head 
was  to  be  shaved  imphes  that  it  was  more 
than  a  mere  cutting  snort  of  the  hair.  Lot 
them  wash  their  elothet.  This  was  con- 
stantly enjoined  on  all  the  faithful  as  a  pre- 
paration for  any  special  religious  service  (see 
on  Ezod.  xiz.  10).  And  to  make  themaelrei 
elean.  The  shaving  and  washing  had,  no 
doubt,  a  symbolic  significance,  but  their 
primary  object  was  smiply  and  obviously 
personal  cleanliness ;  it  is  the  hair  and  the 
clothes  that  chiefly  harbour  impurities,  espe- 
cially in  a  hot  climate. 

Yer.  8. — Another  young  bullock  thalt 
thou  take  fSor  a  tin  offering.  The  ordinary 
sin  offering  was  a  shaggy  one  of  the  coats 
(see  on  ch.  viL  16) ;  but  a  bullock  had  been 
prescribed  for  the  sin  of  the  lugh  priest,  and 
for  the  sin  of  the  congregation,  in  certain 
circumstances,  and  the  amdogy  is  followed 
here.  It  might  seem  as  if  the  larger  animal 
were  meant  to  distinguish  aggregate  or  col- 
lective guilt  (see  on  Levit.  iv.  8) ;  but  the 
scape-goat  offered  for  the  sin  of  the  whole 
people  makes  against  such  a  supposition. 

Yer.  10. — Before  the  Lord.  As  in  ch.  v. 
16,  either  near  the  brazen  altar,  or  more  pro- 
bably before  the  entrance  of  the  tabernacle. 
And  the  ohildren  of  Urael  shall  put  their 
hands  upon  the  Leyitet.  Presumably  by 
means  of  their  re^jresentatives,  probabl3r  the 
tribe  princes.  This  laying  on  of  nands  signi- 
fied that  the  obligation  to  assist  personally  in 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary  was  transferred 
from  the  whole  congregation  to  the  Levites. 

Yer.  11.  —  And  Aaron  shall  offer  the 
Leyitoi  before  the  Lord  for  an  offering. 
Rather,  "Aaron  shall  wave"  them  "for  a 
wave  offering"  (Hebrew,  nuph;  see  Exod. 
xxiz.  24) ;  and  so  in  vers.  13,  15,  and  21. 
This  iigonction  eeeios  conclusive  that  the 


whole  ceremonial  was  to  be  symbolically  per- 
formed, for  the  Levites  coula  not  possibly  be 
waved  in  any  literal  sense.  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  they  were  marched  up  and  down 
before  the  altar,  foigetting  that  the  court 
would  scarcely  afford  standmg  room  for  1000 
people,  while  the  Levites  between  thirty  and 
nfty  numbered  more  than  8000.  It  is  certain 
that  the  Levites  could  only  be  brought  be- 
fore the  Lord,  could  only  be  waved  (nowso- 
ever  that  was  done),  could  only  lay  their 
hands  upon  the  bullocks,  by  representation. 
If  we  suppose,  e.  g.,  that  a  hundred  men  of 
position  and  command  amonff  them  entered 
the  court  as  representatives  of  the  tribe,  then 
we  can  understand  how  the-  ceremonial  here 
commanded  might  have  been  effectively 
carried  out.  That  they  may  execute  the 
seryice  of  the  Lord.  Literally,  "  that  they 
may  be  to  execute  the  service  of  the  Lord.  * 
Their  being  waved  made  them  over  in  a 
figure  to  the  Lord  to  be  wholly  his,  and  to 
live  only  for  his  service,  and  at  ms  command. 
But  just  as  wave  offerings  were  assigned  by 
Divine  permission  to  the  use  of  the  priests, 
so  were  the  Levites  given  to  Aaron  and  his 
sons  for  ever. 

Yer.  12.— Shall  lay  their  hands  upon  the 
heads  of  the  bullocks.  In  token  that  they 
constituted  these  victims  the  ritual  represent- 
atives and  embodiments,  the  one  of  their  sin, 
to  be  consumed  and  done  away  as  by  fire,  the 
other  of  their  life  and  strengtn,  to  be  wholly 
offered  unto  God  and  accepted  as  by  fire. 

Yer.  13.— And  thou  thalt  set  the  Leyitet 
before  Aaron.  This  is  not  an  additional 
command,  but  repeats  in  a  slightly  different 
form  the  previous  orders.  A  similar  repeti- 
tion occurs  in  ver.  16  h. 

Yer.  16.— For  ^ey  are  wholly  ffiyen  unto 
me.  See  ch.  iii  5^18,  the  substance  of 
which  is  emphatically  repeated  here. 

Yer.  19  5.— To  make  an  atonement  for  the 
ohildren  of  Israel.  This  is  a  remarkable 
expression,  and  throws  light  upon  the  nature 
of  atonement.  It  is  usually  confined  to 
purely  sacerdotal  ministrations,  but  it  clearly 
has  a  somewhat  different  scope  here.  The 
idea  ihat  the  Levites  "  made  an  atonement " 
by  assisting  the  priests  in  the  subordinate 
details  of  sacrifice  hardly  needs  refutation  : 
as  well  might  the  Gibeonites  be  said  to  "  make 
an  atonement"  because  they  supplied  the 
altar  fire  with  wood.  The  real  parallel  to 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  Phinehas, 
of  whom  God  testified  that  "  he  hath  turned 
my  wrath  away  from  the  children  of  Israel," 
and  "  made  an  atonement  for  the  children  of 
Israel "  (ch.  xxv.  11, 13).  It  is  evident  that 
Phinehas  turned  away  the  wrath  of  God  not 
by  offering  any  sacrifices,  but  by  making  the 
sin  which  aroused  that  wrath  to  cease  :  he 
made  an  atonement  for  the  people  by  dis- 
charging for  tixem  that  holy  and  boonden 
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duty  (of  patting  away  sin)  which  the  rest  of 
them  foilM  to  perform.  Similarly  the  Levites 
made  an  atonement  not  by  offering  sacrifice 
(which  they  could  no  more  do  than  the 
children  of  Judah),  but  by  rendering  unto 
Qod  those  personal  duties  of  attendance  and 
service  in  his  courts  which  all  the  people 
ought  to  have  rendered  had  they  only  been  nt 
That  there  be  no  plague  among  the  ohildren 
of  Israel,  when  the  ehildren  of  Israel  eome 
ni^h  unto  iht  laaotuary.  See  ch.  i.  63.  The 
children  of  Israel  were  in  this  strait.  As 
"  an  holy  nation,"  they  were  all  bound,  and 
their  first-bom  as  redeemed  from  the  destroyer 
were  specially  bound,  to  render  certain  re- 
ligious duties  to  God.  But  if  they  had 
attempted  to  render  them  they  would  have 
erred  through  ignorance  and  foolishness,  and 
so  have  incurred  Divine  wrath  and  pimish- 
ment,  when  they  came  nigh  unto  the  sanctu- 
ary. From  this  strait  the  substitution  of  the 
Levites  delivered  them. 

Ver.  21.  —  Were  purified,  or  "purified 
-themselves."  It  refers  not  to  the  ceremonial 
sprinkling,  but  to  the  personal  preparation' 
prescribed. 

Yer.  22.— In  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation. This  can  only  mean  that  they 
went  in  after  the  holy  things  had  been  packed 
up  in  order  to  take  the  fabric  to  pieces ;  no 
one  but  the  priests  went  into  the  tabernacle 
for  any  other  purpose,  or  at  any  other  time. 


Yer.  24. — ^From  twenty  and  five  years  old 
and  upward.  A  short  time  before  the  mini- 
mum age  had  been  fixed  at  thirty  (ch.  iv.  3). 
That  direction,  however,  concerned  the  trans- 
port of  the  tabernacle  and  its  belongings ; 
this  was  a  permanent  regulation  designed  for 
the  ordinary  labours  of  the  sanctuaiy  at  a 
time  when  the  Levites  would  be  scattered 
throughout  their  cities,  and  could  only  serve 
by  courses.  For  the  latter  purpose  many 
more  would  be  re<juired ;  ana  indeed  they 
were  found  insufficient  as  it  was  in  the  latter 
days  of  David,  when  the  wealth  and  devotion 
of  the  kingdom  were  fast  increasing  (see  on 
1  Chron.  xziiL  24— 27)^  To  wait  upon  the 
service.  Literally,  "  to  war  the  warfare ; " 
the  idea  of  the  militia  sacra  is  kept  up. 

Yer.  26.— Shall  minister  ...  to  keep  the 
charge,  and  shall  do  no  senrice.  The  word 
"charge"  (Hebrew,  mishmereth)  seems  to 
signify,  the  care  of  the  furniture  and  belong- 
ings of  the  tabernacle,  while  "service  "  means 
the  laborious  work  of  transport,  or  of  pre- 
paring sacrifice.  The  duties  of  the  Levite 
over  fifty  were  in  fiact  honorary,  given  to  him 
probably  for  his  own  sake,  that  he  might  have 
some  place  and  ^st  in  the  house  of  God. 
This  careful  provision  for  those  who  should 
attain  the  age  of  fifty  shows  that  the  com- 
mandment was  designed  for  the  promised 
land  rather  than  for  the  wilderness. 


HOMILETICa 

Vers.  S— 23. — The  dedication  of  the  Levites*  In  this  section  we  hare  the  due 
preparation  of  those  who  are  specially  devoted  to  the  service  of  God.  Consider, 
therefore — 

J.  That  before  they  could  serve  they  must  be  cleansed.  Even  so  all  that 
would  do  God  service,  or  be  useful  to  others  in  religious  concerns,  must  first  them- 
selves be  cleansed ;  because  all  that  is  human  is  unclean  (Job  xv.  14),  and  nothing 
that,  is  unclean  can  do  God  service,  for  he  requireth  holiness  in  his  servants  (Proy. 
XX.  9 ;  Ps.  V.  6  ;  Isa.  lii.  11 ;  Hab.  i.  13 ;  Matt.  v.  48 ;  xxii.  12). 

II.  That  this  cleansing  was  twofold,  partly  wrought  upon  them,  partly 
wrought  by  them.  Even  so  the  cleansing  which  prepares  for  the  service  of  God, 
and  for  his  nearer  presence,  is  twofold ;  partly  it  is  done  for  us  by  the  Mediator, 
partly  by  us  through  our  own  efiEorts  (Ps.  li.  7 ;  2  Cor.  vii.  1). 

HI.  That  the  cleansing  a  parte  Dei  was  by  sprinkling  of  bin  water,  the 
exact  nature  of  which  is  disputed.  Even  so  every  one  that  would  belong  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  must  receive  that  washing  of  water  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
is  in  its  nature  mysterious,  and  in  definition  controverted  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  25 ;  John 
iii.  6  ;  Acts  xxii.  16 ;  Heb.  x.  22). 

rv.  That  the  cleansing  a  parte  sua  was  by  sedulously  getting  rid  of  any 
possible  impurity  which  might  adhere  from  without.  Even  so  he  who  would 
truly  serve  God  must  be  not  only  careful,  but  conscious,  and  according  to  the  ordin- 
ary standard  extreme,  to  detach  and  remove  from  himself  all  those  impurities  of 
common  life  which  so  easily  cling  to  us ;  to  reform  those  private,  social,  and  domes- 
tic habits,  which  sit  as  closely  to  us  as  our  clothes,  which  seem  as  much  a  part  of  us 
as  our  hair,  and  which,  as  it  were,  absorb  and  retain  the  ii^erent  sinfulness  of  our 
nature  (1  John  iii.  3 ;  2  Pet  iii.  14 ;  James  L  21 ;  iv.  8). 

V.  That  for  the  Levites  were  offered  first  a  sin  offering,  and  a  burnt 
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OFFERING,  FOR  AN  ATONEMENT.  Even  80  no  service,  however  able  and  laborious,  is 
acceptable  unto  God  except  it  have  been  sanctified  through  the  sacrifice  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  Christ  (Heb.  z.  10). 

VI.  That  the  children  of  Israel  laid  their  hands  upon  the  Levites  ^hen 
THEY  were  devoted.  Even  so  whatever  labour  be  undertaken  for  the  body  of 
Christ,  should  receive  recognition  and  sympathy  from  all  members  of  the  body,  for 
all  are  concerned  (1  Con  xvi.  16,  16 ;  Acts  xiiL  3 ;  xiv.  26  j  1  Cor.  xii.  26). 

VII.  That  the  Levites  were  "  waved."  Even  so  all  who  would  labour  in  holy 
things  must  present  themselves  as  a  living  sacrifice  to  God,  to  be  wholly  his  and  no 
longer  suce  potestaiis.  Those  who  do  religious  work,  because  they  like  it  themselves, 
*'  have  their  reward  ;  "  but  where  the  Pharisees  had  it,  in  this  world  only  (Rom.  xii 
1 ;  1  Cor.  vL  20 ;  Gal.  ii.  20). 

VIII.  That  only  after  their  cleansing  and  waving  could  they  enter  in  to 
WAR  the  warfare  OF  THE  TABERNACLE.  Even  SO,  nono  can  do  real  service  to  God 
unless  they  are  wholly  converted  and  have  given  themselves  to  him  (Luke  xxii. 
32  b. ;  Acts  viii.  21 ;  James  i.  8 ;  and  cf.  Judges  vii.  4,  7). 

IX.  That  after  the  fiftieth  year  they  were  released  from  doing  service, 
BUT  were  still  PERMITTED  TO  KEEP  THE  CHARGE.  Even  SO  it  is  part  of  the  good- 
ness of  God  that  no  one  should  be  held  to  do  laborious  work  in  the  Church  when  he 
is  old ;  but  also  part  of  his  goodness  that  he  should  still  keep  such  chai^ge  as  is  fitted 
to  his  years. 

Note,  that  the  Levites  are  said  to  have  made  an  atonement  for  the  children  of  IsrasL 
— 1.  By  taking  upon  themselves,  in  their  separated  but  representative  cnaracter, 
those  religious  obligations  of  the  congregation  (especially  oi  the  first-bom^  which 
they  dared  not  attempt.  2.  By  performing  such  obligations  rightly,  which  those 
could  not  have  done.  There  is  none  of  us  that  can  do  this,  because  we  cannot  even 
do  our  own  duty,  far  less  another's  (Ps.  xlix.  7 ;  Luke  xvii.  10 ;  Gal.  vi.  6)-  Where- 
fore this  applies  only  unto  Christ,  by  whom  we  have  received  the  atonement  (Bom. 
V.  11),  and  throws  an  important  light  upon  that  atonement.  Consider,  therefore — 
1.  Christ  hath  '*  made  atonement"  for  us,  as  having  undertaken  for  us  those  duties 
of  a  human  life  and  ministry  wholly  and  perfectly  devoted  and  consecrated  to  the 
Father,  which  we  for  our  unworthiness  durst  not  even  have  attempted  (Luke  ii.  49 ; 
John  iv.  34 ;  vi.  38 ;  Heb.  x.  5 — 9 ;  ix.  14).  2.  Christ  hath  "  made  atonement "  for 
us,  as  having  lived  that  perfect  life,  and  rendered  that  perfect  ministry,  which  we 
never  could  have  lived  or  rendered,  and  therefore  never  could  have  pleased  God,  nor 
satisfied  his  just  and  necessary  requirements  (Matt.  iii.  17 ;  xii.  18 ;  xvii.  5 ;  John 
xvii.  4 ;  xix.  30 ;  James  iiu  2).  3.  Christ  hath  *'  made  atonement "  for  us,  as  having 
thus  pleased  God,  as  man,  and  as  our  separated  and  accepted  representative,  **  the 
Son  of  man  " — "  the  second  man."  4.  Christ  hath  saved  us  thereby  from  the  sorrow 
which  even  in  heaven  itself  (could  we  have  got  there)  our  want  or  will  and  want  of 
power  to  serve  God  acceptably  would  have  brought  upon  us  (Ephes.  L  6),  having 
appeared  in  our  behalf  in  the  presence  of  God  witn  the  offering  ox  a  perfect  human 
life. 

HOMILIES  BY  VABIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  14. — The  separation  of  the  Levites  ;oran  ordination  service  in  the  mldemess» 
'*  Thus  shalt  thou  separate  the  Levites  from  among  the  children  of  Xsrael :  and  tlie 
Levites  shall  be  mine. "  There  was  a  threefold  reason  why  the  Levites  were  separated 
from  the  rest  of  tlie  nation  and  wholly  dedicated  to  the  Lord^s  service.  In  tne  first 
place,  they  were  to  stand  instead  of  the  first-bom,  whom  the  Lord  had  specially 
claimed  for  himself  (vers.  16 — 18).  It  was  judged  expedient  that  to  the  service  of 
the  sanctuary  one  whole  tribe  should  be  dedicated,  rather  than  individuals  out  of  all 
the  tribes.  Secondlv,  the  due  serving  of  the  tabernacle  being  iiitioh  too  burdensome 
for  the  single  family  of  Aaron,  their  brethren  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  were  appointed 
to  help  them.  But  there  was  a  third  and  deeper  reason.  All  the  chosen  people  are 
the  Lord's,  and  he  claims  their  service.  But  all  cannot,  in  person,  serve  him  in  the 
way  of  keeping  the  charge  of  the  sanctuary.  Some  of  them  must  be  separated  to  this 
ministry.    Of&cial  service  is  necessary  under  the  gospeL   Much  more  was  it  necessary 
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under  the  law.  Hence  the  separation  of  the  Levites.  When  the  time  came  for  the 
Levites  to  enter  on  duty,  they  were  set  apart  in  a  service,  not  so  solemn  indeed  as 
the  service  on  the  occasion  of  Aaron's  consecration,  nevertheless  highly  impressive,  and 
fitted  to  suggest  many  a  lesson  worthy  to  be  laid  to  heart  by  us  on  similar  occasions. 

I.  Let  us  begin  by  taking  A  general  view  op  this  ordination  service.  The 
outstanding  features  were  these.  It  took  place  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  and  in 
presence  of  the  whole  congregation.  The  Levites  being  marched  in,  the  congre- 
gation put  their  hands  on  them,  q.  d. :  "  We  are  thine,  0  Lord.  Thou  hast  redeemed 
us  and  brought  us  out  for  thyself,  to  be  to  thee  a  kingdom  and  priests.  With  respect 
to  the  charge  of  this  thy  sanctuary,  thou  hast  made  choice  of  these  our  brethren  to 
minister  to  thee  in  our  stead.  We  freely  give  them  up  to  thee,  and  renounce  all  the 
rightful  claim  we  should  otherwise  have  bad  upon  their  service  in  peace  and  war." 
This  done,  Aaron  "offered  "  ^e  Levites  to  the  Lord  as  a  "  wave  offering."  Finally, 
Aaron  in  turn  accepted  the  Levites  as  the  Lord's  giSi  to  him,  to  aid  him  in  the  taber- 
nacle. Who  can  fail  to  see  the  significance  of  all  this?  Besides  suggesting  (X) 
how  fit  it  is  that  men  who  are  entering  on  a  life  of  official  service  in  the  Church 
should  be  solemnly  set  apart  to  their  office  and  charge,  it  plainly  teaches  ^2)  that 
ordination  to  sacred  office  should  take  place  in  the  face  of  the  congregation.  It 
ought  not  to  be  performed  in  a  comer.  The  people  are  vitally  interested,  and  have 
a  right  to  be  present.  This  is  the  rule,  I  believe,  in  all  evangelical  Churches.  (3) 
When  a  man  has  been  set  apart  to  sacred  service,  at  the  instance  of  his  brethren  and 
in  tiieir  presence,  a  relation  is  formed  between  him  and  them  which  involves  recipro- 
cal obligation.  He  is  to  lay  out  his  strength  in  their  service ;  and  they  are  to  charge 
themselves  with  his  maintenance  while  he  does  so.  The  people  of  Israel  having  laid 
their  hands  on  the  Levites,  were  thenceforward  to  communicate  with  them  in  all  good 
things  (see  Deut  xii.  19 ;  xiv.  27).  When  Dr.  Carey  consented  to  go  down  into  the 
pit  St  heathendom,  it  was  only  fair  and  just  that  the  brethren  at  whose  instance  he 
went  should  "hold  the  rope,"  as  he  stipulated  that  they  should. 

II.  Besides  these  more  catholic  and  spiritual  services,  the  Levites'  ordina- 
tion WAS  ACCOMPANIED  WITH  OTHERS  PURELY  CEREMONIAL.  These  were  of  three 
kinds.  1.  LiigtraL  (ver.  7).  First,  Aaron  sprinkled  the  Levites  with  water  of  puri- 
fying— either  that  described  ch.  xix.,  or,  more  likely,  spring-water,  such  as  was  used 
in  the  laver.  Then  the  Levites,  on  their  part,  shaved  off  their  hair  and  washed  their 
clothes,  q.  d.:  "  Lord,  we  are  not  meet  for  thy  house  and  service.  Holiness  becometh 
thine  house.  Thou  art  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  evil.  And  we  are  unclean.  But 
thou  canst  make  us  clean.  As  thou  hast  sprinkled  our  persons  with  clean  water,  so 
do  thou  remove  all  filthiness  from  our  hearts.  And  we,  for  our  parts,  are  resolved  by 
thy  grace  to  put  away  the  evils  of  our  past  lives  and  to  follow  after  holiness  hence- 
forward." 2.  Expiatory  (vers.  8, 12).  The  Levites  were  to  bring  a  sin  offering  for 
atonement ;  laying  their  hands  upon  it  with  confession  of  sin  (see  Levit.  iv.).  They 
were  thus  reminded  of  their  guilt  as  well  as  impurity,  and  were  encouraged  to  believe 
that  there  is  forgiveness  witih  God,  on  the  ground  of  which  they  riiight  hope  to  be 
accepted  in  their  persons  and  service.  3.  Dedicatory,  The  sin  offering  was  to  be 
followed  by  a  burnt  offering  to  signify  that  the  Levites  presented  their  whole 
persons  to  the  Lord,  a  living  sacrifice^  to  be  employed  in  his  service  all  their  days. 
Blessed  be  God,  we  are  rid  of  these  burdensome  and  carnal  rites.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  let  anything  like  them  creep  again  into  the  sanctuary.  But  the  ideas  they 
set  forth — the  great  realities  of  purification,  and  pardon,  and  dedication— ought  to  be 
often  present  to  our  minds  and  hearts  in  the  house  of  God. — B. 

Vers.  12,  and  19. — An  offering  to  God,  needing  for  it&elffan  atonement.  The  tribe 
of  Levi  was  set  apart  for  God's  service  in  the  tabernacle  m  place  of  all  the  firstborn. 
Before  they  could  enter  on  that  service  they  needed  a  special  call  and  consecration, 
including  atoning  sacrifices  (vers.  6^12).  Thus  we  are  reminded  of  the  obvious 
truth  that,  without  a  sacrifice  for  us,  we  can  never  ourselves  be  acceptable  sacrifices 
to  God.  Illustrate  from  the  position  of  Bom.  xii.  1  in  the  Epistle,  coming  after 
the  exposition  of  the  mercies  of  God,  including  the  atonement  of  Christ  (Rom.  iiL). 
But  in  ver.  19  the  services  of  the  Levites  (or  we  Levites  themselves)  are  said  to  be 
an  atonement    The  Levites  were  regarded  as  a  vicarious  offering  to  God  (vers. 
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10,  11).  In  the  wider  sense  of  the  word  atonement,  they  are  said  to  make  (or  to  be) 
an  atonement.  ("The  priests  made  an  atonement  by  sacrifice;  the  Levites  by 
attendance." — M.  Henry.)  Yet  even  this  vicarious  offering  needs  to  be  atO(ped  for 
(ver.  12).  Hence  the  lesson,  that  every  human  saint  (separated  to  God,  ver.  14), 
service,  or  sacrifice  needs  an  atonement.  This  is  needed  for — 1.  All  God's  chosen 
servant^  "  a  kind  of  first-fruits  of  his  creatures.'*  (Illustrate from  1  John  i.  7 — 10 ;  ii. 
1,  2,  ana  from  John  xiii.  10.)  2.  All  God's  selected  ministers  (pastors,  missionaries, 
Ac).  Illustrate  from  Tertullian's  request  to  his  brethren :  "Ye  have  sought,  and  ye 
have  found ;  ye  have  knocked,  and  it  is  opened  to  you.  Thus  much  I  ask,  that  when 
you  seek  again,  you  remember  me,  Tertullian,  a  sinner;"  or  from  W.  Carey  the 
missionary's  selected  epitaph — 

**  A  guilty,  weak,  and  helpless  worm. 
On  thy  kind  arms  I  fiOL" 

3.  All  the  most  sacred  services  of  the  most  saintly  men.  Their  prayers  need  to  be 
prayed  for ;  their  tears  to  be  washed  from  impurity ;  their  gifts  of  gold  to  be  refined 
from  the  dross  of  earthly  motives.  Though  all  Christians  are  priests  unto  God, 
their  most  solemn  priestly  acts  need  the  blood  of  Christ  to  cleanse  them  £rom  all 
sin.-— P. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


The  passoveb  at  Sinai  (vers.  1 — 14). 
Ver.  1. — ^In  the  flnt  month  of  the  seeond 
year.  Before  the  census,  and  all  the  other 
events  recorded  in  this  book,  except  in  part 
the  offerings  of  the  princes  (see  ch.  vii  1). 
There  was,  however,  an  obvious  reason  for 
mentioning  together  the  two  passovers,  the 
second  of  which  immediately  preceded  the 
departure  from  SinaL 

Ver.  8.-— Let  the  ehildren  of  Israel  also 
koep  the  pastover  at  his  appointed  leaion. 
Septuagint,  vottlruffav  rb  wAcx**'  Cf. 
Matt.  xxvL  18,  wow  r6  ^ratrxa,  and  Luke 
xxit  19.  roSro  wouirt  tic  rrjv  i/iijv  dvdfipti- 
ffiv.  They  may  have  been  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  they  were  to  keep  it  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and  indeed  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
attempted  to  keep  it  again  until  they  reached 
the  promised  land  (see  on  Josh.  v.  5,  6). 
The  passover  had  indeed  been  made  an 
"ordmance  for  ever,"  but  only  when  they 
were  come  to  the  land  which  the  Lord 
should  give  them  (Exod.  xii.  24,  25 ;  xiii. 
6).  Apart,  therefore,  from  express  command, 
it  would  have  been  doubtful  whether  the 
feast  should  not  at  least  be  postponed.  Inas- 
much, however,  as  thoy  had  been  detained  at 
Sinai  by  Divine  direction  (albeit  partly  in 
consequence  of  their  own  idolatry,  but  for 
which  they  might  already  have  been  "at 
home"),  it  pleased  Ood  that  they  should 
not  lack  tiie  blessing  and  support  of  the 
passover  at  its  proper  season. 

Yer.  8.— At  OTOn.  See  on  Exod.  xiL  6. 
Acoording  to  all  the  rites  of  it,  and  acoord- 
ing  to  tSl  the  ceremoniee  thereof.  This 
must  be  understood  onlv  of  the  essential 
rites  and    ceremonies  of  the  passover,  as 


mentioned  below  (vers.  11,  12).  It  is 
singular  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
considerable  departure  which  circiunstances 
necessitated  from  the  original  institution.  It 
was  not  possible,  e.  or.,  to  strike  the  blood  of 
the  lamb  upon  the  lintel  and  the  side-posts 
of  the  doors,  because  in  the  wilderness  they 
had  no  doors.  In  after  ages  this  rite  (which 
was  of  the  essence  of  the  institution)  was 
represented  by  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of 
the  lambs  on  the  altar  (2  Cnron.  xxx.  16), 
but  no  command  is  on  record  which  expressly 
authorised  the  change.  In  Levit.  xvii.  3 — 6 
there  is  indeed  a  eenerol  direction,  applying 
apparently  to  all  domestic  animals,  suun  for 
food,  that  they  be  brought  to  the  tabernacle 
to  be  slain,  and  that  the  priest  sprinkle  the 
blood  upon  the  altar  ;  ana  in  Deut.  xvi  5 — 
7  there  is  an  order  that  in  future  times  the 
passover  was  only  to  be  slain  at  the  place 
which  the  Lord  snould  choose.  The  actual 
practice  in  later  ages  seems  to  have  been 
founded  partly  upon  the  command  in  Deu- 
teronomy, which  restricted  the  killing  of^ 
the  passover  to  Jerusalem  (not,  however,  to 
the  temple),  and  partly  on  the  command  in 
Leviticus,  which  really  applied  (at  any  rate  in 
the  letter)  to  the  time  of  wandering  only. 
As  the  celebration  of  the  paschal  feast  had 
apparently  been  neglected  from  the  time  of 
Joshua  until  that  of  the  later  kings  (Josh. 
V.  10 ;  2  Eii^  xxiii.  22),  they  were  no 
doubt  guided  in  the  observance  of  it  by  the 
analogy  of  other  sacrifices  in  the  absence  of 
express  commands.  It  would,  however,  be 
an  obvious  source  of  error  to  assume  that  the 
practice  of  the  ase  of  Josiah  or  Hezekiah  was 
the  practice  of  the  earliest  passovers  ;  so  far 
as  these  necessarily  d^ered  from  the  original 
institution,  it  is  absolutely  uncertain  how 
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the  difficulty  was  solyed.  Nothing  perhaps 
better  illustrates  the  mingled  rigidity  and 
elasticity  of  the  Divine  on&nances  than  the 
obeervance  of  the  passoyer,  in  which  so  much 
of  changed  detail  was  united  with  so  real 
and  so  unyarying  a  uniformity. 

Yer.  5. — ^d  they  kept  the  paaforer.  It 
is  a  question  which  inevitably  arises  here, 
how  they  obtained  a  sufficient  number  of 
lambs  for  the  requirement  of  so  many  people, 
and  how  they  were  slain  sacrificially  witnin 
the  appointed  time.  The  first  difficulty  does 
not  seem  serious  when  we  consider,  (1)  that 
kids  were  available  as  well  as  lambs  (see  on 
Exod.  xii.  8) ;  (2)  that  the  desert  tribes  would 
have  abundance  of  lambs  and  kids  for  sale  at 
this  season,  and  that  the  Israelites  certainly 
had  money  ;  (3)  that  in  view  of  their  speedy 
departure  they  would  be  disposed  to  kill  off 
the  young  of  their  own  flocKs.  The  second 
difficulty  is  more  serious,  and  would  be  in- 
surmountable if  we  had  to  believe  that  the 
ritual  of  this  passover  was  the  same  which 
afterwards  prevailed.  Josephustellsus('BelL 
Jud.,'  vi  9,  8)  that  in  his  day  256,000 
lambs  were  slain  and  their  blood  sprinlded 
upon  the  altar  within  the  three  hours  **  be- 
tween the  evenings."  At  that  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  authority,  a  lamb  was  shared 
by  ten,  and  often  by  as  many  as  twenty 
people.  The  number  of  males  who  would 
partake  of  the  paschal  meal  in  the  wilderness 
may  be  set  down  as  not  more  than  800,000. 
If  the  women  partook  of  it  at  all  (which  is  very 
doubtful ;  cf.  Exod.  xii  44,  48),  they  would 
doubtless  content  themselves  with  the  scraps 
left  by  the  men.  Allowing  twenty  souls  to 
each  lamb,  the  number  required  would  be 
not  more  than  40,000.  It  is  obvious  at  once 
that  the  three  priests  could  not  possibly  kill 
40,000  lambs  in  three  hours,  much  less 
sprinkle  their  blood  upon  the  altar ;  indeed 
the  same  may  be  said  for  10,000,  or  even 
5000,  especially  as  they  could  not  have  ac- 
quired tne  extreme  dexterity  and  despatch 
which  long  practice  taught  to  the  later  priests. 
Nor  is  it  satisfactory  to  reply  that  the  priests 
did  the  work ' '  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Levites  " 
(2  Chron.  xxx.  16),  (1)  because  this  passover 
took  place  before  the  Levites  were  formally 
separated  for  the  service  of  God  and  of  the 
pnests  (see  ch.  viii  22) ;  (2)  beeause  the 
smallness  of  the  space  about  the  altar  would 
not  allow  of  many  people  assisting ;  (3) 
because  the  actual  slaying  and  sprinkling, 
which  was  restricted  to  the  priests  (being 
distinctively  sacrificial  in  nature),  are  the 
very  things  which  we  find  impossible  ip  the 
time.  There  are  but  two  alternative  con- 
clusions, from  one  or  other  of  which  there  is 
no  honest  escape  :  either  (a)  the  numbers  of 
thu  people  are  greatly  exaggerated,  or  (6)  the 
ritual  of  after  days  was  not  observed  on  this 
occasion.    As  to  (a),  see  what  is  said  on  the 


whole  question  of  numbers  in  the  Intro- 
duction. As  to  {b)f  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  no  direction  whatever  had  been 
dven,  as  far  as  we  know,  either  that  the 
kmbs  must  be  slain  by  the  priests  only,  or 
that  their  blood  must  be  poured  upon  the 
altar.  If  the  Jews  were  left  to  follow  the 
original  institution  as  nearly  as  possible,  they 
would  have  killed  the  lambs  themselves,  and 
sprinkled  the  blood  around  the  doors  of  their 
tents.  It  is  true  that  according  to  the 
Levitical  ritual,  now  recently  put  into  use, 
all  other  animals  slain  in  sacrifice  (or  indeed 
for  food)  must  be  slain  at  the  tabernacle  by 
the  priest,  and  the  blood  sprinkled  on  the 
altar ;  and  it  is  true  that  this  general  rule 
was  afterwards  held  especially  bindine  in 
the  case  of  the  passover.  cut  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  it  was  held  binding  then  :  the 
passover  had  been  ordained  before  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Levitical  priesthood  and  law 
of  sacrifice  ;  and  it  might  very  well  have  been 
considered  that  it  retained  its  primal  character 
Unaffected  by  subsequent  legislation,  and  that 
the  priesthood  of  the  people  (in  other  rites 
transferred  to  Aaron  and  nis  sons)  was  re- 
called and  revived  in  the  case  of  this  special 
rite.  If  this  was  the  case  both  at  this  pass- 
over  and  at  that  under  Joshua,  it  is  easy 
enough  to  understand  why  the  later  practice 
was  so  entirely  different ;  the  neglect  or 
disuse  of  centuries  obliterated  the  tradition 
of  the  passover,  and  when  it  was  revived  by 
the  later  kings,  they  naturally  followed  the 
analogy  of  all  other  sacrifices,  and  the  appar- 
ently express  command  of  Levit.  xvii.  8—6. 
They  could  not  indeed  obey  this  command  in 
their  daily  life,  but  they  could  and  did  obey 
it  in  the  striking  and  typical  case  of  the 
paschal  feast. 

Yer.  6. — There  were  certain  men.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  many  that  these  men  must 
have  been  Mishael  and  Elizaphan,  who  had 
recently  (cf .  Exod.  xl.  17 ;  Levit  ix.  1 ;  x.  4) 
been  defiled  by  burying  their  cousins  Kadab 
and  Abihu.  This,  however,  is  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  totals  given  in  Exod. 
xxxviii.  26  and  in  ch.  i.  46  are  really  inde- 
pendent, and  that  therefore  no  one  belonging 
to  any  other  tribe  than  that  of  Levi  had  died 
in  the  interval.  As  that  assumption  is  un- 
tenable (see  above  on  ch.  i.  46),  so  this 
<< coincidence"  falls  to  the  ground.  We 
know  indeed  that  Mishael  and  Elizaphan 
were  defiled  at  this  time,  and  we  do  not 
know  that  any  one  else  was  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  words  **  the  dead  body  of  a 
man  "  seem  to  point  to  a  single  corpse  only. 
Dead  body.  Hebrew,  nepheahj  as  in  ch.  v.  2  ; 
vi.  11,  and  other  places.  It  is  inexplicable 
how  this  word,  which  properly  means  *'soul," 
should  have  come  to  be  used  of  a  corpse ; 
perhaps  it  is  an  additional  testimony  to  the 
complete  absence  from  Jewish  teaching  of 
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any  doctrine  of  an  immortal  spirit  The 
Septnagint  uses  ^vxv  ^^^' 

Ver.  7.— Wherefore  are  we  kept  haok! 
The  direction  to  remove  from  the  camp  all 
that  were  defiled  by  the  dead  (ch.  y.  2)  had 
not  apparently  been  given  at  this  time,  nor 
was  there  any  express  command  that  such 
should  not  pa^ke  of  the  passover,  for  Levit. 
viL  20  may  probably  refer  only  to  such  un- 
deannesses  as  are  mentioned  in  Levit  zv.  8 ; 
but  that  men  were  in  fact  considered  as  defiled 
by  contact  with  the  dead  is  clear  from  Levit 
zxi.  1.  The  men,  therefore,  had  reason  for 
asking  why  they  were  excommunicated,  and 
Moses  for  refemng  the  matter  to  the  Divine 
decision. 

Ver.  10. — ^If  any  man  of  yon  or  of  yonr 
posterity.  The  particular  case  of  these  men  is 
made  the  occasion  for  a  general  provision  for 
all  succeeding  times.  Shall  bo  nnelean  by 
reason  of  a  dead  body,  or  bo  in  a  jonmey. 
It  is  somewhat  strange  that  these  two  cases 
only  were  provided  for :  a  man  otherwise  un- 
clean (as,  e.g.,  in  the  case  described  Levit. 
zv.  18),  even  if  actually  recovered,  was  unable 
to  take  advantage  of  the  little  passover. 
Probably  the  real  reason  of  it  is  to  be  found 
in  this,  that  both  the  far  journey  and  the 
burial  of  the  dead  would  presumably  be  works 
of  charity.  Afar  oft  This  word,  njjrfp,  is 
one  of  ten  in  the  Pentateuch  distinguished 
in  the  Hebrew  Bibles  with  mmda  extraordin- 
aria,  for  some  unknown  and  probably  trifling 
reasons.  The  Babbins  ruled  that  it  meant  a 
distance  of  fifteen  miles  or  more  from  the 
temple  at  sunrise  of  the  fourteenth  of  Abib. 

Ver.  11.  —  The  fonrteenth  day  of  the 
geoond  month.  The  interval  gave  ample  time 
to  return  from  any  ordinary  journey,  or  to  be 
purified  from  pollution  of  death.  It  was  in 
the  spirit  of  tnis  command,  though  not  in 
the  letter  of  it,  that  Hezekiah  acted  (2  Chron. 
zxz.  2).  And  possibly  it  was  in  the  spirit  of 
this  command  that  our  Lord  acted  wnen  he 
ate  the  passover  by  anticipation  with  his  dis- 
ciples twenty-four  hours  before  the  proper 


time — at  which  time  he  was  himself  to  be  the 
Lamb  slain.  With  nnloaTenod  broad  and 
bitter  herba.  These  and  the  following  di- 
rections are  expreiisly  added  for  fear  lest  any 
should  think  that  the  little  passover  might 
be  celebrated  with  less  solemnity  and  with 
less  carefulness  than  the  great  passover. 

Yer.  12.— Aeeording  to  all  the  ordinanoea 
of  the  paiiOTer.  The  later  Jews  held  that 
this  passover  need  only  be  kept  for  one  day, 
and  that  leaven  need  not  be  put  away  from 
the  house.  But  this  was  a  clear  departure 
from  the  original  rule,  for  it  was  evidently 
intended  that  it  should  be  in  all  respects  a 
true  passover,  and  in  this  case  six  clear  days 
were  allowed  for  the  keeping  of  it  (see  on  ch. 
X.  11). 

Yer.  18.— Bnt  the  man  that  is  clean,  and 
is  not  in  a  jonmey.  This  threat  was  added 
no  doubt  in  order  to  prevent  men  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  permission  to  keep  a  sup* 
plemental  passover  in  order  to  suit  their  own 
convenience  or  interest.  Only  two  reasons 
could  absolve  a  man  from  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  keeping  the  passover  at  the  due  sea- 
son, and  tnese  reasons  must  be  band  fide, 
and  not  pretended*  Beeaose  he  brought  not 
the  ofEJEudng  of  the  Lord.  In  the  original 
institution  the  paschal  lamb  did  not  appear 
distinctly  in  tne  character  of  an  onering 
made  to  God,  although  undoubtedly  it  was 
such.  It  was  rather  tne  eating  of  the  lamb 
that  was  insisted  upon,  as  placing  the  par- 
taker in  communion  with  the  God  and  Church 
of  Israel,  and  so  in  a  state  of  salvation.  But 
after  the  law  of  sacrifices  had  been  elaborated, 
then  the  paschal  lamb,  though  prior  to  them 
aU,  naturaUy  took  its  place  amongst  them  as 
the  greatest  of  them  all,  and  as  uniting  in 
itself  the  special  beauties  of  alL 

Yer.  14.— Te  shall  have  one  ordinaneo. 
This  is  repeated  from  Exod.  xii  49  as  a  fur- 
ther warmng  not  to  tamper  more  than  abso- 
lute necessi^  required  with  the  unity,  either 
in  time  or  in  circumstance,  of  the  great 
national  rite. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1—14. — The  paschal  feast.  In  the  keeping  of  the  passover  we  have,' under 
the  law,  what  the  celebrating  of  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  under 
the  gospel ;  for  it  was  the  nature  and  use  of  that  to  show  the  Lord's  death  until  he 
came  the  first  time,  as  of  this  to  show  the  Lord's  death  until  he  come  the  second 
time.     Consider,  therefore — 

I.  That  it  was  the  will  of  God,  specially  declared,  that  all  Israel  should 

BE  PARTAKERS  THEREOF  ERE  THET  LEFT  THE  HOLT  MOUNT  OF  CONSECRATION  AND  PLUNOED 

INTO  THE  DESERT  OF  WANDERINGS.  Even  SO  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  all  his  people, 
when  they  have  been  taught  of  him,  should  be  partakers  of  **  that  one  breaa,''  and 
thereby  be  brought  into  closer  union  with  one  another  and  with  him  for  the  jonmey 
of  life  (John  vi  56 ;  Acts  ii.  42 ;  1  Cor.  z.  17). 

XL  That  the  Israelites  kept  that  passover  under  difficulties,  little  dreah- 
IKQ  that  it  was  to  BE  THEIR  LAST ;  f or  only  Caleb  and  Jo^ua  suryived  to  take  part 
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in  the  next.  How  often  have  faithful  people  made  special  effort  to  join  in  keeping 
the  Christian  passover,  and  it  has  proved  to  he  their  last  I  (Luke  xxii.  15 ;  1  Cor. 
V.  7). 

III.  That  tmb  passover  was  kept  **  according  to  all  the  rites  of  it,"  and  yet 

THERE    WERE    SOME   RITES  AND   CEREMONIES   WHICH   MUST   OF   NECESSITY    HAVE    BEEN 

altered  ;  but  this  did  not  mar  the  Divinely-ordered  uniformity.  Even  so  there  be 
things  in  the  Christian  passover  which  have  been  altered,  yet  if  the  alteration  have 
not  been  wilfully  nor  needlessly  made,  it  leaves  the  religious  identity  of  the  rite 
untouched. 

IV.  That  the  passover  was  eaten  in  the  wilderness,  as  in  Egypt  before,  and 
IN  Canaan  afterwards  (Josh.  v.  10),  on  the  eve  of  great  journeys  and  battles. 
Even  60  is  the  Christian  made  partaker  of  heavenly  food  that  he  may  be  stronger 
and  braver  for  the  journey  and  the  conflict  of  life  (cf .  1  Kings  xix.  7). 

V.  That  one  defiled  by  the  dead  could  not  join  in  the  passover.  So  he  that 
hath  suffered  in  soul  by  contact  with  the  spiritually  dead  cannot  be  partaker  of  tJie 
Lord's  Table  until  he  be  recovered  from  that  contagion  (cf.  1  Cor.  x.  21 ;  xi.  27—30). 

VI.  That  the  unclean,  and  they  that  were  afar  off,  were  nevertheless 

ADMITTED  TO  THE  FELLOWSHIP  OF  THE  PASSOVER  AS  SOON  AS  THEY  WERE  CLEANSED  AND 

RETURNED.  Even  80  none  need  be  banished  from  the  communion  of  the  body  of 
Christ  because  he  is  unclean,  for  time  is  given  him  to  be  cleansed ;  nor  because  he 
is  afar  off,  for  time  is  given  him  to  return  (Mark  i.  41 ;  Luke  xv.  20 ;  James  iv.  8) ; 
only  the  cleansing  and  the  returning  must  be  in  due  time,  and  not  too  late  (Matt 
XXV.  10  6.  ;  Luke  xiii  26  ;  2  Cor.  vi.  2). 

VII.  That  two  reasons  only,  and  they  of  unavoidable  necessity,  would 

ABSOLVE  ANY  ONE  FROM  THE  DUTY  OF  KEEPING  THE  PASSOVER  WITH  ALL  THE  PEOPLE. 

Even  80  no  light  excuses,  but  only  (1)  compulsory  absence  or  (2)  unworthiness  to 
approach,  will  avail  any  one  who  wilfully  neglects  the  invitation  of  Christ  to  his 
feast  (Luke  xiv.  24 ;  xxii.  19  6. ;  1  Cor.  xi.  26  6.). 

VIII.  That  it  was  again  and  again  declared  that  there  should  be  ^'onb 
ordinance"  only  for  all  from  all  quarters  as  concerned  the  passover,  for 
it  wae  the  ordinance  of  unity.  Even  so  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  is  above 
all  things  the  sacrament  of  unity  (1  Cor.  x.  17),  and  therefore  the  manner  of  it  is 
especially  declared  (1  Cor.  xL  23,  and  the  three  Gospels). 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  6—14. — A  communicant  in  Israd^  disoMed  by  some  mischance  from  eating 
the  passover  on  the  right  day,  may  eat  it  a  month  after.  The  law  here  laid  down  is 
supplementary  to  the  law  of  the  passover  set  forth  at  large  in  Exod.  xii.  The  supple- 
ment, beside  bein^  of  some  interest  in  itself,  is  specially  important  on  account  of 
certain  general  pnnciples  relative  to  God's  worship  which  come  into  view  in  it. 

I,  The  occasion  which  led  to  this  supplementary  direction.  From  Exod.  xii. 
26  and  xiii.  6  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  passover  was  not  intended  to  be  statedly 
observed  till  the  tribes  should  have  received  their  inheritance  in  Canaan ;  and  the 
inference  is  confirmed  by  Uie  circumstance  that  there  seems  to  have  been  no  celebra- 
tion of  the  passover  during  the  thirty-eight  years  between  the  departure  from  Sinai 
and  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan.  For  reasons  not  difficult  to  understand,  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  night  of  deliverance,  since  it  found  the  people  still  encamped 
at  Smai,  was  commanded  to  be  observed.  Hence  the  charge  vers.  1 — 6.  This, 
since  it  was,  in  some  sense,  the  first  of  all  the  regular  passovers,  was  ordained  to  be 
kept  with  great  solemnity.  All  the  greater  was  the  chagrin  felt  by  certain  men  of 
Israel  who,  on  account  of  a  mischance  which  had  befallen  them,  were  disabled  from 
taking  part  in  the  general  solemnity.  A  relative  or  neighbour  had  died  on  the  eve  of 
the  feiut  They  had  not  shirked  the  duty  of  la3ring  out  and  bur3ring  the  dead.  Thus 
they  were  ceremonially  unclean,  and  might  not  eat  the  passover.  It  seemed  hard  to 
be  debarred  from  the  joyous  rite,  especially  since  no  blame  attached  to  themselves 
in  the  matter.  Was  there  no  remedy  ?  They  brought  the  matter  before  Moses  and 
Aaron ;  Moses  brought  it  before  the  Lord,  with  the  result  to  be  presently  described. 

II.  The  law  foe  those  disabled  in  providence  from  eatinq  the  passover  in  the 
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APPOINTED  SEASON  (vers.  10,  11).  1.  The  person  disabled  by  uncleanness  at  the  full 
moon  of  the  first  month  might  keep  the  feast  at  the  full  moon  of  the  second.  This 
was  not  a  perfect  remedy.  The  passover  was  a  national  solemnity.  It  was  a  witness 
to  the  religious  unity  of  the  tribes.  It  was  designed  at  once  to  express  and  to  foster 
the  communion  of  the  whole  people  in  the  faith  and  worship  of  the  God  of  Abraham. 
These  very  attractive  aspects  of  the  ordinance  failed  to  come  into  view  when  the 
passover  was  observed  only  by  a  few  individuals,  and  on  another  than  the  appointed 
day.  However,  there  were  o&er  and  more  private  aspects  of  the  ordinance  to  which 
this  did  not  apply,  so  that  the  permission  to  keep  the  passover  in  the  second  month  was 
a  valuable  concession.  2.  The  concession  was  extenaed  not  only  to  persons  defiled  by 
the  dead,  but  to  all  who  might  be  defiled  from  any  cause  beyond  their  own  control.  For 
example,  if  a  man  happened  unavoidably  to  be  on  a  distant  journey  on  the  fourteenth 
day  of  the  first  month,  he  might  keep  the  passover  at  the  next  full  moon.  3.  The 
concession  was  expressly  extended  to  the  loreigner  as  well  as  to  the  bom  Israelite. 
It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that,  although  the  passover  was  so  emphatically  a 
national  feast,  provision  was  carefully  made,  from  the  first,  for  the  admission  of 
foreigners  to  it  ^Exod.  xii.  48,  49).  Let  the  foreigner  accept  circumcision,  "  he  and 
all  his,"  and  he  is  entitled  to  sit  aown  at  the  paschal  table,  as  a  communicant  in  the 
Hebrew  Church,  just  as  if  he  had  been  bom  in  the  land.  The  Old  Testament  Church 
was  not  a  missionary  Church.  It  was  not  enioined  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles  and  compel 
them  to  come  in.  ^ut  if  a  Gentile  desired  to  come  in,  he  was  to  be  made  welcome. 
The  law  before  us,  besides  presupposing  the  right  of  the  proselyte  to  be  admitted, 
emphatically  declares  the  parity  of  right  which  was  to  be  accorded  him  on  his 
admission.  4.  Care  was  to  be  taken  not  to  abuse  the  concession.  Liberty  is-  one 
thing  ;  license  is  another  and  very  different  thin^ ;  yet  history  and  daily  experience 
bear  witness  that  the  two  are  apt  to  be  confounoed.  Many,  when  they  hear  liberty 
proclaimed,  think  that  license  is  to  reign.  See  how  carefully  this  is  guarded  against 
m  the  present  instance.  In  two  ways : — (1)  Wilful  neglect  to  observe  the  passover  in 
its  appointed  season  was  still  to  be  deemed  presumptuous  sin  (ver.  13) — a  warning 
which  the  habitual  neglecters  of  the  Lord's  Supper  would  do  well  to  lay  to  heart. 
We,  as  evangelical  Protestants,  believe  that  participation  in  the  Lord's  Supper  is  not 
the  indispensable  means  of  communion  in  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lord  ;  never-* 
theless,  we  hold  that  no  man  can  habitually  withdraw  himself  from  the  Lord's  Supper 
without  sin  and  loss.  (2)  The  supplementary  passover  was  not,  because  supple- 
mentary, to  be  a  passover  of  maimed  rites  (vers.  11,  12V  It  was  to  be  observed 
with  all  the  rites  ordained  for  the  great  festival  of  liie  nrst  month.  With  this  law 
compare  the  history  of  Hezekiah's  passover  in  2  Chron.  xxx. 

III.  The  principle  which  lies  at  the  root  of  this  law  is  this,  namely,  that 
rigid  exactness  in  points  of  extemal  order  ought  to  be  waived  when  adherence  to  it 
would  hinder  the  edification  of  souls.  The  same  principle  was  laid  down  by  our 
Lord  in  reference  to  the  observance  of  the  day  of  rest  when  he  said,  *'  The  sabbath 
was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  sabbath."  The  principle  must,  of  course,  be 
used  with  discretion.  It  was  dutiful  and  expedient  that  the  passover  should  be 
observed,  not  by  every  man  when  he  pleased,  but  on  th6  anniversary  of  the  exodus,  and 
by  the  whole  congregation  at  once.  Nevertheless,  this  good  rule  was  not  to  defraud 
of  the  passover  those  disabled  from  keeping  it  on  the  right  day.  If  this  principle  was 
so  carefully  recognised  under  the  comparatively  servile  dispensation,  much  more 
ought  it  to  prevail  under  the  dispensation  of  evangelical  liberty.  Points  of  extemal 
order  are  not  to  be  despised,  especially  when  they  are  such  as  have  express  warrant 
of  Holy  Scripture.  The  wilful  contempt  of  them  may  amount  to  presumptuous  sin. 
Nevertheless,  the  edification  of  souls  roust  ever  be  treated  as  the  paramount  consider- 
ation to  which  all  else  must  yield. — B. 

Vers.  1—14. — The  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law  of  the  passover.  We  learn  from 
this  narrative  certain  lessons  which  may  illustrate  the  relation  of  the  letter  to  the 
spirit  of  Divine  precepts  on  other  subjects  beside  the  passover. 

I.  The  letter  of  the  law  was  stringent.  The  observance  of  the  feast  was 
binding,  even  under  inconvenient  circumstances  (ver.  6),  at  fixed  times  (ver.  3),  and 
with  prescribed  rites  (ver.  3).    No  trifling  allowed  (ver.  13).    Neglect  of  any  one 
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law  may  be  fatal  (James  il  10).  Tet  this  stringent  law  could  be  modified.  It  was 
flexible,  because  God  was  a  paternal  Eling,  and  not  a  despotic  martinet  But  God 
alone  could  modify  the  law  {ver.  8),  or  condone  for  its  literal  non-observance  (e.  g. 
2  Chron.  xxx.  15 — 20).  Provision  was  made  for  disabilities  arising  from  (l) 
imcleanness,  contracted  unavoidably,  or  in  the  path  of  duty  (cf .  Ps,  ciii.  14) ;  or  (2) 
absence  from  home,  for  such  journeys  were  not  prohibited  because  the  passover  was 
near.    To  meet  such  cases — 

IL  Thb  spibit  op  the  law  was  bbnkpicent.  Neglect  was  not  sanctioned ;  it 
never  is.  Great  care  needed  lest,  while  claiming  liberty  to  set  aside  the  letter  of  the 
law  in  favour  of  the  spirit,  we  neglect  the  spirit  also  (apply,  e.  g.,  to  the  sanctification 
of  the  Lord's  day).  But  God  provided  a  substitute  for  the  literal  observance  (vers. 
9—12). 

Learn— 1.  The  laws  of  Christ  are  not  "grievous,"  but  may  not  be  trifled  with. 
A  diflBculty  in  the  way  of  observing  some  law  may  arise  from  circuTnstances,  or 
character.  Illustrate,  the  Lord^s  Supper.  In  the  early  history  of  some  of  the 
Polynesian  missions,  where  no  bread  or  "fruit  of  the  vine"  was  to  be  had,  the. 
service  was  not  neglected  on  account  of  these  circumstances,  but  bread  fruit  and 
water,  or  other  beverage,  was  used.  If  the  hindrance  to  our  observance  should  arise 
from  any  "  uncleanness,  we  need  not  wait  for  a  lengthened  process  of  purification, 
but  may  apply  to  our  cleansing  High  Priest  at  once  (John  xiii.  1 — 10).  2.  Precepts 
that  are  caJled  "  positive  *'  must  not  be  neglected  because  moral  precepts  are  observed. 
Illustrate  from  Matt.  v.  23,  24  (cf .  Matt,  xxiii.  23 ;  Deut.  iv.  2 ;  Ps.  cxix.  128). 
Christ  having  redeemed  us  unto  God  by  his  blood,  his  law  extends  to  every  depart- 
ment of  our  life. — P. 

Ver.  14. — The  beneficent  aspect  of  the  law  of  Moses  towards  foreigners.  Judaism, 
according  to  the  "  law  given  by  Moses,'  *  was  not  the  exclusive  and  repulsive  system 
that  many  have  imagined.  The  gate  into  Judaism,  through  circumcision,  &c.,  may 
seem  strait  to  us ;  but  a  thorough  separation  from  Uie  corrupt  heathen  world  was  a 
necessity  and  a  blessing,  just  as  the  utter  renunciation  of  Hinduism  by  breaking  caste 
is  now.  Laws  relating  to  strangers  occupy  no  inconsiderable  place  in  the  legislation 
of  Moses.  These  laws  have  a  most  beneficent  aspect,  which  may  suggest  lessons 
regarding  our  duties  as  Christians  towards  aliens,  whether  of  blood  or  creed.  We  find 
precepts  recognising  for  the  strangers — 

I.  Equality  before  the  law.  This  is  taught  in  our  text  and  in  several  other 
passages  (Exod.  xii.  49 ;  Levit.  xxiv.  22  ;  Numb.  xv.  16,  16,  29).  This  is  especially 
noticeable"in  regard  to  the  laws  of  the  sabbath  (Exod.  xx.  10;  xxiii.  12  :  Deut.  v. 
14),  and  of  the  cities  of  refuge  (Numb.  xxxv.  16).  Hence  the  Israelites  were 
repeatedly  warned  against  oppressing  the  stranger  (Exod.  xxil  21 ;  xxiii.  9),  though 
he  might  be  a  hired  servant,  at  the  mercy  of  his  employer  (Deut.  xxiv.  14, 16),  or  an 
EsJtS?'^  (Deut.  xxiii  7).  In  administering  these  laws  strict  impartiality  is  demanded 
of  the  judges  (Deut.  i.  16 ;  xxiv.  17).  Such  equality  is  recognised  under  the  laws  of 
Christian  England,  but  needs  to  be  most  carefully  guarded.  ^.  g.  in  our  treatment 
of  coolies  or  other  coloured  people  in  our  colonies,  foreign  sailors  in  our  ports,  &c. 
Oppression  of  strangers  one  great  crime  before  the  fall  of  the  Jewish  monarchy 
(Ezek.  xxii.  7,  29).  Ill-treatment  of  non-Christian  races  outside  its  borders  one  of 
England's  national  crimes  (Chinese  opium  traffic  ;  some  of  our  colonial  wars,  &c.). 

II.  A  CLAIM  ON  BENEVOLENCE.  Strangers  were  not  only  guarded  from  oppression, 
but  commended  to  the  love  of  the  Israelites.  See  precepts  in  Levit.  xix.  33,  34  ; 
Deut  X.  18,  19;  Levit  xxv.  36,  blossoming  into  the  beautiful  flower,  '*Thou  shdt 
love  thy  neighbour  slb  thyself,"  which  our  Lord  plucks  from  its  hiding-place  in 
Leviticus  and  exhibits  and  enforces  on  the  whole  world.  Hence  follow  the  precepts 
requiring  that  gleanings  be  left  for  the  strangers  (Levit  xix.  10 ;  xxiii.  22),  and 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  share  **  in  every  good  thing"  God  bestowed  on  Israel 
(Deut  xiv.  29;  xvi.  11,  14;  xxvi.  11).  God  be  praised  for  all  the  philanthropic 
agencies  of  England  on  behalf  of  foreigners.  Let  us  see  that  our  personal  benefi- 
cence is  not  limited  by  race  or  creed  (Isa.  Iviii.  6 — 11,  &c.). 

III.  Invitations  to  national  and  personal  blessings.  Gentiles  were  welcomed 
to  all  privileges  of  Judaism  through  conformity  to  its  laws.    They  could  enter  into 
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the  covenant  TDeut.  xxiz.  10 — 13),  ofiEer  sacrifices  (Levit.  zxiL  18),'  and  keep  the 
passover  (Ezoa.  zii.  43 — 49  *  Numb.  ix.  14).  And  it  was  required  that  they  be 
instructed  in  the  law  of  God  (Deut.  xxxi.  10 — 13,  read  in  the  light  of  Josh.  viii.  33 — 
35).  flaving  all  these  privileges,  they  were  liable  to  the  same  punishments  as  the 
Israelites  (Levit.  xvii.  8,  12,  15;  zziv.  16,  &o,).  We  need  not  wonder  that  the 
adhesion  and  conversion  of  strangers  was  anticipated  (1  Kings  viii.  41—43 ;  Isa. 
Jvi.  3,  &c.).  Apply  to  the  missionary  work  of  the  Church,  which  can  speak  to 
strangers  of  "  a  better  covenant,"  **  Christ  our  passover,"  "grace  and  truth  by  Jesus 
Christ."— P. 

Vers.  1 — 6. — A  needed  reminder.  When  Jehovah  ordered  Moses  to  prepare  the 
Israelites  against  the  visit  in  which  he  smote  the  firstborn,  he  also  said  me  day  was 
to  be  kept  as  a  feast  through  all  their  generations  by  an  ordinance  for  ever.  And 
now  it  was  nearly  twelve  months  since  the  great  deliverance  by  which  in  haste  and 

Pressure  Israel  departed  out  of  Egypt  The  instructions  (Ezod.  zii.)  are  plain  enough; 
ut  God  deemed  it  needful,  as  the  anniversary  time  drew  near,  to  give  his  people  a 
special  reminder.  Why  was  U  needed?  1.  Because  much  had  happened  in  the 
interval,  ^  At  the  time,  many  of  the  Israelites  would  say,  "  Surely  we  shall  never 
forget  this  wonderful  and  terrible  night  I "  But  since  then  there  had  been  the 
crossing  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  all  the  impressive  dealings  of  God  with  his  people  at 
Sinai.  One  event  retreats  as  another  comes  on.  Men  march  forward  into  the  luture, 
and  great  events  are  soon  lost  to  view,  even  as  great  mountains  are  upon  a  journey. 

2.  Because  the  trials  of  the  unldemess  made  many  long  for  the  contorts  of  Egypt, 
They  soon  f  oigot  the  hardships  of  bondage.  Less  than  two  months  was  enough  to 
make  them  wish  they  had  died  in  Eg3rpt,  by  the  flesh-pots,  where  they  had  bread  to 
the  full  (Ezod.  zvi.).  What  then  of  f oigetting  might  not  happen  in  twelve  months  ? 
ThuSj  bv  all  the  details  of  the  memorial  celebration,  God  would  have  them  bring  back 
to  mind  distinctly  the  eztraordinary  mercy  of  that  night  in  which  they  left  Egypt. 

3.  Because  an  emphatic  reminder  helped  to  distinguish  the  passover  from  other  great 
events.  The  smitmg  of  the  firstborn  was  the  decisive  blow  to  Pharaoh.  It  liberated 
the  Israelites  from  uieir  thraldom.  All  previous  chastisements  led  up  to  it,  and  the 
wonders  of  the  Bed  Sea  were  the  inevitable  sequence.  Above  all,  there  was  the  great 
typical  import  of  the  passover.  Christ  our  passover  is  slain  for  us  (1  Cor.  v.  7). 
What  the  passover  was  to  the  Israelites,  the  atoning  death  of  Jesus  is  to  us,  an  event 
which  there  is  a  solenm  obligation  on  us  to  recollect  and  commemorate  in  a  peculiar 
way.  4.  Because  there  was  need  of  preparation  and  care  in  the  celebration.  It  was 
on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month  at  even  that  it  was  to  be  kept.  It  was  in  the 
first  month  of  the  second  year  that  the  Lord  spoke  to  Moses.  Hence  we  may  suppose 
that  he  saw  no  signs  of  preparation,  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  people  were  oeing 
stirred  by  the  thought  of  the  glorious  deliverance.  This  admonition  of  the  Lord  to 
Moses  may  be  applied  to  such  as,  admitting  the  permanent  obligation  of  the  Lord's 
Supper,  yet  are  negligent  and  irregular  in  practismg  the  obligation.  If  the  passover 
and  the  sprinkled  blood  of  the  lamb  demanded  a  yearlv  memorial  from  Israel, 
even  more  does  the  sprinkled  blood  of  Christ  demand  a  regular  commemoration.  He 
seems  to  have  provided  for  our  naturally  forgetful  ways  in  saying,  *'Do  this  in 
remembrance  of  me." — Y. 

Vers.  6—13.—^  difficulty  removed,  I.  Thb  difficulty  stated.  Certain  men. 
ceremonially  unclean,  could  not  partake  of  the  passover  (ch.  v.  1 — 4).  One  ceremonial 
observance,  therefore,  might  clash  with  another.  No  one  could  wifi  certainty  be 
clean  at  the  passover  time.  Hence  we  see  how  all  ceremonial  is  purely  subordmate 
to  higher  considerations.  If  one  ceremonial  obligation  could  interfere  with  another, 
how  clear  that  the  claims  of  justice,  mercy,  and  necessity,  rise  above  ceremony 
altogether  (Matt.  zii.  1 — 8;  xv.  1—6).  The  very  ezistence  of  such  a  difficulty 
showed  ihat  rites  and  ceremonies  were  only  for  a  time.  The  distinction  of  clean  and 
unclean  is  gone  now.  There  is  no  more  uncleanness  in  the  leper,  in  the  mother  with 
her  new-bom  offspring,  in  the  attendant  on  the  dead.  We  have  to  guard  against  a 
deeper  than  ceremonial  uncleanness.  **  Let  a  man  ezamine  himself,  and  so  let  him 
eat  of  that  bread  and  drink  of  that  cup  "  (Matt  xv.  18—20 ;  1  Cor.  xi.  28  j  2  Cor. 
vii.1). 
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IL  How  THE  DIFFICULTY  WAS  KBMOVED.  M0868 18  Consulted,  and  he  consults  God, 
The  example  of  Moses  in  this  matter  needs  our  study  and  imitation.  God  will  leave 
none  of  his  servants  in  doubt  if  they  onl^  truly  seek  to  him,  aiid  lean  not  to  their  own 
understanding.  In  God*8  answer  notice — 1.  His  appreciation  qf  the  difficulty. 
Ceremonial  uncleanness  was  a  very  serious  thing,  as  oeing  the  type  of  the  unclean 
heart  To  keep  these  men  back  from  the  passover  was  not  the  act  of  ecclesiastical 
martinets,  God  himself  being  witness.  2.  The  duty  that  cannot  he  done  to^ay  may 
he  done  to-morrow.  We  should  take  care  that  what  has  to  be  deferred  is  only 
deferred.  Just  because  the  passover  was  too  sacred  to  be  touched  by  unclean  hands, 
it  was  too  sacred  to  be  passed  over  altogether.  3.  The  removal  of  one  difficulty  gives 
an  opportunity  for  removing  another.  Ceremonial  observances  were  regulated  with 
regara  to  the  claims  of  ordinary  life.  *'  If  a  man  be  in  a  journey  afar  off."  He  did 
not  say  that  eveij  man  was  bound  to  be  home  that  day,  at  whatever  cost.  God 
makes  allowance  for  the  urgency  of  a  man's  private  affairs.  4.  God's  consideration 
for  these  real  difficulties  made  the  observance  cUl  the  more  important  where  such 
difficulties  did  not  exist.  God  listens  to  reasons ;  he  will  see  them,  even  when  they 
are  not  expressed ;  but  mere  excuses,  in  which  men*s  lips  are  so  fruitful,  he  cannot 
tolerate.  If  we  are  prevented  from  joining  the  assembly  for  worship,  or  approaching 
the  Lord's  table,  let  us  be  quite  sure  that  our  reason  is  sound,  based  m  conscience  and 
not  in  self-will,  not  a  mere  pretext  for  indolence  and  unspirituality.  Where  the 
heart  is  right  towards  God,  and  an  obedient  spirit  towards  afl  liis  oommandments,  he 
will  take  every  difficulty  away. — Y. 


EXPOSITION. 


Thb  siokals  of  God  (vers.  16-— 28). 
Ver.  15.— On  the  day  that  the  tobemaele 
was  reared  up.  Here  we  are  sent  back 
aeain  to  t?u  great  dav  of  Israel's  sojourn  at 
Bmai,  when  God  took  visible  possession  of 
his  dwelling  in  the  midst  of  them  (Ezod.  zl. 
84).  Everything  after  that  was  but  pre- 
paratory to  the  approaching  departure,  and 
therefore  is  narrated  not  m  any  order  of 
time,  but  either  as  it  referred  back  to  the 
first  day  of  the  first  month,  or  forward  to 
the  twentieth  day  of  the  second  month. 
The  elond  eoTered  the  tabemaele,  namely, 
the  tent  of  the  testimony.  The  testimony 
was  the  decalogue  written  on  the  two  tables 
of  stone,  and  enshrined  within  the  ark,  the 
moral  law  which  lay  at  the  heart  of  Judaism. 
The  tent  of  the  testimony  was  the  holy  of 
holies  in  which  the  ark  dwelt  (see  on  eh.  z. 
11 ;  zviii.    2).    The  exact  meaning  of  the 

words  myr)  /^K7  T^^  is  disputed,  or 
rather  the  significance  of  the  7,  with  which 
the  phrase  **  tent  of  the  testimony "  is  ap- 
pended to  the  word  "tabemaele"  (dwell- 
mg).  Some  take  it  as  equivalent  in  con- 
struction to  the  genitive,  **  the  dwelling  of 
the  tent  of  the  testimony ; "  in  which  case 
it  would  simply  mean  that  the  cloud  covered 
the  whole  tabemaele,  the  mishcan  which 
enveloped  and  enclosed  the  o?iel,  which 
again  enshrined  the  ark  and  the  testimony. 
Others  take?  here  in  the  sense  of  "at"  or 
"  towards,"  and  read,  "  covered  the  dwelling, 
towards  the  tent  of  the  testimony,"  i.  e,  over 
that  part  of  it  in  which  the  testimony  was 


kept.  Apart  fh>m  the  strict  grammatical 
question,  the  comparison  of  other  passages 
cited  (especially  Ezod.  zl.  84)  seems  in 
favour  of  the  first  interpretation,  and  so 
apparently  the  Septuagint  and  the  Taigums. 

Ver.  16. — 6o  it  was  alway.  This  super- 
natural phenomenon  was  not  transitoir,  like 
the  glory-cloud  within  the  tabemaele  (Ezod. 
zl.  85  ;  cf  1  Kings  viiL  10),  but  permanent, 
as  long  at  least  as  the  Israelites  were  in  the 
wilderness. 

Ver.  17.— When  the  elond  was  taken  up. 
This  verse  and  the  following  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter  are  an  amplification  of  Ezod.  zL 
86—88  (cf.  Ezod.  ziiL  21,  22 ;  Neh.  iz. 
12  ;  Ps.  Izzviii.  14).  It  would  appear  from 
Ezod.  ziiL  21  that  there  was  notning  new 
in  the  fact  of  the  cloudy  fiery  pillar  directing 
the  movements  of  the  host,  but  only  in  the 
fact  of  its  resting  on  the  tabemaele  when  in 
repose.  In  the  plaee  where  the  olond  abode, 
or ''came  down."  T^^.  As  the  tabemaele 
was  taken  all  to  pieces,  and  its  portions 
widely  separated  on  the  march,  the  cloud 
could  not  rest  upon  it  as  a  signal  for  halting. 
We  must  probably  picture  to  ourselves  the 
cloud  rising  to  some  considerable  height  when 
it  was  **  taken  up,"  so  as  to  be  visiDle  for  a 
great  distance,  and  as  settling  down  again 
over  the  spot  where  the  tabemaele  was  to  be 
set  up.  In  this  way  the  sicinals  given  by  the 
cloud  would  be  immediately  perceived  by  a 
vast  multitude. 

Ver.  19.— Tarried  long.  Hebrew,  tp^, 
**  to  prolouff,"  i.  e.  the  resting.  The  Septna« 
gint  nas  i^iAKifrat  . .  i^iupag  irXciov;. 
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Yer.  20.- And  lo  it  wu.  Rather,  <'did 
it  happen  that."  If^K  B^l,  hypothetical 
clause  introducing  seyeiid  other  cases  which 
actually  occurred,  and  by  which  their  perfect 
obedience  was  proved. 

Yer.  21.~From  eren  onto  the  morning. 
Allowing  but  a  single  night's  rest. 

Yer.  22.—Or  a  year.  Rather,  **day8" 
(yamin) :  an  undefined  period  (Gen.  ir.  8  ; 
u.  4),  often  equivalent  to  a  year  (Levit.  xxv. 
29).     It  is  not  known  whether  or  on  what 


occasion  the  Israelites  actually  remained  in 
camp  for  a  year.  But  it  is  evident  that  this 
passage  must  have  been  written  after  the 
wanderings  were  over,  because  it  is  a  kind  of 
retrospect  of  the  whole  period  as  regards  one 
important  feature  of  it.  It  may  of  course 
have  been  added  here  by  the  hand  of  Moses 
on  the  eve  of  entry  upon  the  promised  land  : 
or  it  may  have  been  added  by  a  later  hand, 
perhaps  that  of  Ezra  when  he  revised  these 
books  (see  the  Introduction). 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  16 — 23. — Divine  guidance.  In  this  section  we  have,  spiritually,  the 
Divine  guidance  of  the  faithful  through  the  wilderness  o£  this  life.  Consider, 
therefore — 

I.  That  the  Theophany,  oe  Divine  appearance  upon  the  tabernacle,  was  as  a 
CLOUD  BY  DAY  AND  AS  FIRE  BY  NIGHT.  Even  80  is  the  Lord  unto  his  people  both 
shelter  and  illumination, — shade  that  they  faint  not,  light  that  they  wander  not 
astray  (Ps.  xxvii.  1 ;  zzxvi.  9 ;  czzi.  6  ;  Isa.  xxv.  4 ;  Matt.  xi.  29 ;  John  viii.  12). 

II.  That  the  cloud  was  upon  the  tabernacle  of  witness,  without,  and  yet  in 

A  MANNER  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  "  TESTIMONY  "  ENGRAVEN  UPON  THE  TABLES  OF  STONE. 

Even  so  the  comfort  and  illumination  of  the  faithful,  albeit  not  of  themselves  but  of 
God,  are  yet  vitally  connected  with  the  law  of  holiness  which  is  enshrined  in  their 
hearts  (John  xiv.  16,  23 ;  Heb.  xii  14). 

III.  That  this  Theophany  was  the  infallible  guide  to  their  movements, 
WHETHER  TO  REST  OR  TO  ADVANCE.  Even  SO  the  Lord  himself,  even  God  made 
manifest  in  Christ,  is  our  only  guide  along  the  way  to  heaven  (Ps.  xlviii.  14 ;  Luke 
i.  79 ;  John  xxi.  22  6. ;  1  Thess.  iii.  11). 

IV.  That  the  behaviour  of  the  cloud  was  apparently  arbitrary,  sometimes 

LINGERING  LONG  AS  THOUGH  IT  HAD  FORGOTTEN  HOW  TO  MOVE,  SOMETIMES  HASTENING  ON 

WITHOUT  REST.  Even  so  the  Divine  guidance,  whether  of  the  Church  or  of  the 
individual,  is  often  unintelligible  and  sometimes  apparently  perverse :  bow  unequal 
are  the  advances  of  the  C]hurch,  or  of  the  soul,  towards  ]perfection  (John  xiii.  7) : 
what  need  of  (1)  patience,  and  (2)  preparedness  (Luke  ix.  69,^. ;  xii.  36;  xxi. 
19 ;  Eph.  vi.  16 ;  Rev.  xiii.  10  6.). 

V.  That  the  people  were  strictly  obedient  in  this,  that  they  journeyed  not 
except  by  the  direction  of  the  cloud,  because  they  feared  to  be  without  it. 
Even  so  the  faithful  will  follow  him  that  leadeth  them  as  obediently  as  they  can, 
because  awav  from  him  and  his  guidance  they  would  neither  be  able  to  endure,  nor 
to  progress  (John  vi.  68 ;  x.  4;  xiii.  37 ;  xiv.  6). 

vl.  That  when  once,  and  only  once,  they  presumed  to  go  on  when  the  cloud 
BID  them  not,  they  MET  DISASTROUS  DEFEAT  (ch.  xiv.  44,  46).  Even  so  if  any  will 
presume  to  go  beyond  the  command  and  permission  of  his  Lord  (even  in  zeal)  he 
will  be  overthrown  of  Satan  (cl  Luke  xxii.  66  6.  ^. ;  1  Cor.  vii.  6  o.). 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  16—23. — The  guiding  pillar  of  cloud  and  flame.  This  pillar  served  more 
purposes  than  one ;  but  without  doubt  the  purpose  noted  here  by  Moses  himself  was 
that  principallv  intended.  It  was  the  signal  oy  which  the  Lord  guided  the  march 
of  the  tribes  (Neh.  ix.  12,  19;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  14).  Some  such  signal  was  absolutely 
necessary.  To  direct  the  march  of  a  nation  through  the  wilderness  was  no  easy 
matter.  When  Alexander  the  Great  led  his  army  across  the  wide  levels  of  Babylonia 
he  caused  a  grating  filled  with  a  blazing  fire  to  be  borne  aloft  on  a  long  pole,  that  its 
smoke  might  guide  the  march  by  day,  and  its  fire  by  night  A  similar  device  is 
constantly  made  use  of  by  the  caravans  which  make  the  pil^mage  to  Mecca.  The 
march  of  the  tribes  from  Egypt  had  the  Lord  himself  for  its  Guide,  and  the  cloud 
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of  his  presence  showed  the  way.  No  feature  of  the  long  march  has  more  deeply 
impressed  itself  on  the  imagination  of  tiie  Church  than  this  guiding  pillar.  It  has  been 
instinctively  accepted  as  a  sign  in  which  we  too  may  claim  an  interest.  For  are  not 
we  also,  as  truly  as  the  Church  in  the  wilderness,  making  the  journey  from  the  land 
of  bondage  to  the  promised  rest  ?  Is  not  our  life  a  wilderness  journey ;  a  march 
alon^  a  path  we  never  trod  before?  The  forty  years*  wanderings  being  thus  a 
parable  of  our  life  on  earth,  may  we  not  warrantably  see  in  the  pillar  of  the  cloud 
a  token  of  certain  happy  conditions  of  the  journey  which  it  is  the  business  of  faith  to 
apprehend  ? 

I.  Observe  that  the  children  of  Israel  had  theib  boutr  dbterminbd  for  them.  It 
was  the  hand  of  God  which  chalked  out  the  strangely  circuitous  line  of  their  march  ; 
which  measured  the  several  stages ;  which  fixed  upon  the  halting-places ;  and 
determined  the  length  of  the  stay  at  each.  "  At  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  thev 
rested,  and  at  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  they  journeyed."  No  doubt  there  still 
remained  large  scope  for  tiie  exercise  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  leaders  so  familiar 
with  the  desert  as  Moses  and  Uobab.  There  were  a  thousand  details  to  care  for. 
But  the  general  fact  remains,  and  is  noted  with  extreme  care  in  the  history,  that — so 
far  as  regards  the  line  of  march  and  the  successive  stages — ^the  ordering  of  the 
journey  from  first  to  last  was  by  tne  Lord.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove  that  our 
route  also  is  determined  for  us.  God  has  determined  our  appointed  times,  and  the 
bounds  of  our  habitation  (Acts  xvii  26).  The  mapping  out  oi  our  lives  is  his  doing. 
This,  I  say,  is  capable  of  proof.  Tet  I  should  imagine  that,  to  such  as  have  been 
reasonably  careful  to  observe  their  own  course,  no  formal  array  of  evidence  will  be 
needed.  They  know  how  often  their  own  plans  and  those  of  friends  have  been  upset, 
and  the  whole  circumstances  of  their  lives  arranged  quite  otherwise  than  they  ever 
contemplated,  and  yet  with  a  most  wise  and  considerate  regard  for  their  ^ood.  What 
then?  (1)  Do  not  forget  to  give  God  the  glory.  Acknowledge  his  overruling 
hand  (Pa.  cvii.  43).  Many  forget  to  do  this ;  and  accordingly  they  learn  nothing 
of  his  mind,  even  when  his  providence  speaks  most  plainly.  A  thing  dishonouring  to 
God  and  entailing  great  loss  to  them.  (2)  Thankiully  commit  your  way  to  him  for 
the  time  to  come. 

II.  The  Lord  not  only  determined  the  route  of  the  tribes  but  gave  them  A  visible. 
SIGN  of  his  guidance.  Here,  it  may  be  supposed,  the  parallel  fails,  and  we  must  resign 
ourselves  to  a  more  uncertain  and  precarious  guidance  than  the  tribes  enjoyed.  But 
it  is  not  so.  For  the  guiding  pillar  in  the  wilderness  was  meant  for  the  comfort  of 
the  Church  in  all  times.  Remember  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  apo3tle  in  1  Cor. 
X.  11.  The  moving  cloud  was  an  "ensample ''  or  tvpe  which  did  not  cease  to  speak 
when  it  disappeared  from  view  as  the  trib^  entered  the  land.  To  faith  it  continues 
still  to  attest  the  Lord*8  presence  and  guiding  wisdom.  The  Divine  guidance  was  not 
more  patent  in  the  desert  to  the  sight  of  the  tribes  than  it  is  this  day  to  the  faith  of 
the  Church.  "Thy  rod  and  thy  staff  they  comfort  me."  Patent  to  faith/  That 
saying  lays  bare  the  difficulty  of  which  we  complain.  A  visible  guide— every  one  can 
appreciate  that  An  invisible  guide,  discerned  only  by  the  mind,  or  rather  by  faith 
alone — that  is  too  shadowy,  intangible,  precarious.  So  men  are  apt  to  judge.  But 
without  reason.  Arduous  our  faith  certainly  is.  But  precarious,  barren,  impotent  to 
sustain  and  comfort,  it  certainly  is  not  God*s  presence  visible  to  the  eye  availed  to 
guide  and  cheer  the  tribes  in  the  wilderness ;  but  God's  presence  seen  by  faith  has 
availed  much  more  to  guide  and  cheer  the  Church  of  Christ  these  nineteen  centuries. 
To  walk  by  faith  is  the  achievement  of  the  Churches  maturity.  To  walk  by  sight 
belonged  to  the  Churches  childhood.  And  we  can  trace  all  through  the  Scripture  a 
gradual  weaning  of  the  Church  from  the  one,  and  a  gradual  training  of  it  to  the  other. 
In  the  wilderness  ihe  Church's  weakness  was  comforted  with  the  pillar  of  cloud  and 
fire  towering  high  in  the  sight  of  the  whole  camp :  during  the  time  of  the  first  temple 
the  cloud  was  seen  only  within  the  holy  place :  during  the  period  of  the  second 
temple  it  was  quite  withdrawn.  Yet  Ezra  and  his  company  made  the  journey  as 
safely  as  Moses  and  the  tribes ;  and  the  glory  of  the  latter  house  was  greater  than  of 
the  former.  *'  He  hath  said,  I  will  never  leave  thee ;  so  that  we  may  boldly  say,  I 
vnl\  not  fear."— B. 
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Ver.  23. — God^s  ceaseless  providence  a  motive  to  prompt  obedience.  God's  presence 
with  Israel  was  perpetual  (Ezod.  iii.  12 ;  xiii.  17 — 18).  The  sign  of  it  in  the  cloud 
was  given  as  soon,  and  was  continued  as  long,  as  it  was  needed  (Ezod.  xiii.  21,  22  ; 
xl.  38).  Qod*s  active,  providential  presence  was — I.  A  source  of  safety;  II.  A 
GROUND  OF  FAITH ;  and  therefore.  III.  A  motive  to  obedience. 

I.  The  cloud  (1)  led  them  the  safest  way  (Exod.  xiii.  17).  (2)  Ensured  protection 
from  foes  when  near  at  hand  (Exod.  xiv.  19,  20,  24).  (3)  Gave  light  on  the  camp  in 
moonless  nights  (Neh.  ix.  19).  (4)  Was  a  pledge  of  safety  to  sinners,  as  it  rested  on 
the  mercy-seat  (Levit  xvi.  2).  This  visible  cloud  a  symbol  of  protection  by  an 
invisible  God  (Isa.  iv.  6).  Illustrations,  bird  and  young  (Ruth  ii.  12 ;  Ps.  xvii.  8 ; 
xcL  4).  Father  carrying  his  child  by  day  (Deut.  i.  31),  and  watching  by  him  at  night 
(Ps.  cxxi).    There  is  safety  for  sinners  not  away  from  God  but  in  God  (Ps.  cxliii.  2, 9). 

II.  God  showed  himself  in  the  cloud  for  the  very  purpose  of  guidmg.  He  took 
the  responsibility  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people  and  Moses  that  they  might  have  the 
privilege  of  trusting  (Exod.  xxxiii.  9 — 17  ;  Deut.  i.  33).  Such  a  guiding  presence  we 
may  enjoy  by  the  aid  of  God's  vrriMen  counsels,  providential  acts,  and  intoard 
monitions  (Ps.  xxv.  4,  6,  9, 14).  See  how  these  three  are  combined  in  the  narrative 
(Acts  viii.  26—35). 

III.  Ver.  23  is  very  emphatic.  They  obeyed  even  if  at  times  the  journey  was  very 
arduous  (Numb.  xxi.  4),  or  the  halt  very  tedious  (ver.  22),  or  the  start  was  sudden,  as 
when  a  midnight  alarm  of  the  trumpets  was  a  sign  that  the  cloud  had  begun  to  move 
(ver.  21}.  Hence  we  learn  (1)  not  to  take  for  granted  that  any  place  is  our  rest  (Job 
xxix.  18 ;  Micah  ii.  10).  (2)  To  be  willing  to  go  to  the  wilderness  with  God,  rather 
than  to  stay  in  the  choicest  paradise  without  God.  (3)  To  be  willing  to  endure,  at 
God's  bidding,  protracted  toil  or  enforced  inactivity.  (4)  To  be  ready  at  anv  time  to 
strike  our  tent  and  go  home.  Thus  waiting  on  God  and  waiting  for  God,  we  are 
safely  led,  and  have  the  rest  of  trustful  obedience  (Ps.  v,  11,  12;  xlviii,  14; 
Ixxxiv.  11,  12).— P. 

Vers.  16 — 23. — The  doud  upon  the  tabernacle.  There  is  a  fuller  account  of 
the  rearing  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  descent  of  the  cloud  upon  it  in  Exod.  zL 
Note— 

I.  The  ooNNBcnoN  of  this  cloud  with  past  experiences.  It  is  spoken  of  as  "  the 
cloud  " — something,  therefore,  already  known.  It  was  known  as  associated  with  the 
glorious  doings  of  Jehovah  in  the  midst  of  the  people.  A  remembrancer  of  the 
perilous  march,  with  the  Red  Sea  before  and  the  Egyptians  behind,  when  he  who 
made  his  presence  known  by  the  pillar  of  cloud  so  gloriously  delivered  his  people 
and  overwhelmed  their  enemies  (Exod.  xiv.  19).  A  remembrancer  of  the  provided 
manna,  when,  after  God  had  promised  it,  the  people  looked  toward  the  wilderness, 
and  behold,  the  glory  of  the  Lord  appeared  in  the  cloud  (Exod.  xvi.  10).  A  remem- 
brancer, again,  of  the  solemn  waiting  upon  Jehovah^s  will  at  Sinai  (Exod.  xix.  9 ;  xxiv. 
15 — 18).  Compare  with  these  experiences  under  the  law  the  great  and  abiding 
experience  under  the  gospel.  '*The  Word  was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us  (and 
we  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father)  full  of  grace 
and  truth ''  (John  i.  14).  He  who  afterwards  tabernacled  in  the  flesh,  made  his  glory 
to  rest  on  the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness.  When  Jesus  came,  God  showed  his  favour 
resting  not  only  on  the  Israelites,  but  on  all  mankind. 

II.  The  connection  of  this  cloud  with  obeyed  commandments.  The  cloud  that 
had  hitherto  rested  on  Sinai  now  came  down  on  the  tabernacle.  This  showed 
Jehovah's  approval  of  the  tabernacle.  All  had  been  fashioned  according  to  the 
pattern  in  the  mount.  The  tabernacle  and  the  holy  place,  themselves  made  <3  perish- 
able materials,  were  nevertheless  typically  perfect.  They  were  not  inspired  oy  the 
invention  of  men,  but  by  the  revelation  of  God.  God  will  give  indubitable  signs  of 
approval  when  we  are  doing  things  according  to  his  will.  This  tabernacle  and  its 
contents  were  the  types  of  the  truths,  duties,  and  privileges  of  the  gospel,  and  only 
as  we  receive  Hae  truths,  practise  the  duties,  and  employ  the  privileges,  snail  we  have 
the  glory  of  God  resting  upon  us.  Until  that  time  we  come  short  of  the  glory  of 
God.  We  may  talk  as  we  like  about  the  glorious  achievements  of  human  thought, 
making  our  littlp  clouds  and  fires  about  the  earth,  and  calling  them  immortal  and 
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imperishable,  but  God  will  approve  no  man  until  his  life  is  ordered  in  all  things  by 
tiie  requirements  of  the  gospel. 

IIL  THB  cloud  so  APPEARING  WAS  A  PROOF  OF  God'S   FAVOUR,  VISIBLE  TO  ALL  AND 

APPRECliBLB  BY  THEM.  All  Israel  could  see  the  tabernacle  and  the  cloud.  God  had 
told  liis  people  they  were  not  to  make  any  graven  image,  or  likeness  of  any  created 
thing,  but  they  found  the  first  and  second  commandments  very  hard  to  obey.  They 
hankered  after  something  they  could  see.  The  idolatries  of  Egypt  had  infected  them, 
and  even  within  sight  of  Sinai  they  made  a  golden  calf,  for  which  gross  transgression 
the  Lord  terribly  plagued  them.  Nevertheless,  though  there  is  no  material  or  shape 
on  earth  fit  to  iftdicate  Jehovah,  he  will  minister  to  human  weakness,  remembering 
that  we  are  dust,  and  he  eives  the  glory-cloud  for  all  to  see.  What  a  help  to  faith  I 
What  a  warning  to  unbelief  I  What  mercy  amid  severity  I  So  God,  whom  no  man 
hath  seen  or  can  see,  becomes  God  manifest  in  the  flesh.  He  who  has  seen  the  Son 
has  seen  the  Father. 

IV.  Tub  cloud  so  appearing,  varied  in  its  appearance,  according  to  human 
NECESSITY.  There  was  a  cloud  by  day,  and  the  appearance  of  fire  by  night.  We 
need  not  suppose  any  change  in  the  cloud  itself  as  day  slipt  into  night,  and  night 
back  again  mto  day.  As  darkness  fell  upon  the  scene  tiie  fiery  element  in  the  cloud 
became  more  noticeable  and  valuable.  So  there  is  encouragement  for  wandering  and 
bewildered  souls.  The  darker  life  becomes,  and  the  more  perplexing  our  path,  the 
more  manifest  becomes  the  presence  of  God.  During  the  days  of  a  man's  content 
with  natural  possessions  and  resources,  when  the  sunshine  of  nature  is  falling  on  his 
life,  then  the  cloud  of  God's  providence  appears,  but  let  the  night  of  spiritual  distress, 
the  great  difficulties  of  sin,  and  death,  ana  eternity  darken  the  soul,  then  the  bright, 
conspicuous  fires  of  grace  at  onoe  appear. 

V.  The  cloud  by  its  movements  became  an  infallible  guide.  Thus  Jehovah 
showed  tliat  he,  the  invisible  one,  was  the  leader  of  the  people.  The  resting  and  the 
moving  cloud  meant  the  resting  and  the  moving  people.  It  was  ever  with  them  to 
point  the  way.  God's  goodness  does  not  pass  away  as  the  morning  cloud  and  the 
early  dew.  The  cloud  said  plainly,  ** Follow  me."  So  Jesus  says,  "Follow  me," 
reiterating,  emphasizing,  and  illustrating  the  command.  If  we  are  ever  to  reach  the 
rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God,  it  must  be  by  acting  towards  Jesus  as  the 
Israelites  did  towards  the  cloud  in  the  wilderness  (Deut  zxxii.  10—12 ;  2  Chron.  v. 
13 ;  Ps.  xliii.  3  ;  Isa.  iv.  6 ;  xlix.  10).— Y. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  siLVBE  trumpets  (vers.  1—10).  Ver. 
1.— And  the  Lord  spake.  The  command  to 
make  the  silver  trumpets  is  introduced  here, 
because  one  principal  use  of  them  was  con- 
nected with  tne  order  of  march.  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  the  command  was 
actually  given  exactly  at  this  time,  or  that 
all  the  different  directions  for  use  formed 
part  of  one  communication.  They  may  have 
been  gathered  together  for  convenience  sake. 
See  the  Introduction  on  this  subject.  It  is, 
however,  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  use 
of  trumpets  has  been  anticipated  in  Levit. 
XXV.  9,  or  elsewhere,  for  the  "trumpets" 
there  mentioned  were  altogether  different  in 
shape,  as  in  material 

Ver.  2.— Kake  thee  two  tmmpets.  He- 
brew, khcUsotserah.  From  the  testimony  of 
Josephus,  from  the  representation  on  the  arch 
of  Titus,  and  from  a  comparison  of  ancient 
Egyptian  tnunpets,  it  is  dear  that  these 


trumpets  were  straight,  long,  and  narrow, 
with  an  expanded  mouth.  The  shophdr,  or 
trumpet  of  the  Jubilee,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a  buccina  or  comet,  either  made  of  a 
ram's  horn,  or  shaped  like  one.  Of  a  whole 
piece.  Rather,  *  *  of  beaten  work. "  Hebrew, 
mikshah  (see  on  Exod.  xxv.  18).  Septuagint^ 
IKardQ  noiftattQ  avrdq.  Probably  mey  were 
paade  of  a  single  plate  of  silver  beaten  out 
into  the  required  shape,  which  was  very 
simple. 

Ver.  8.— When  they  shall  blow  with 
them,  u  e.  with  both  of  them.  All  the  as- 
sembly, t.  e.  by  their  natural  or  customary 
representatives. 

ver.  5.— When  ye  blow  an  alarm.  Hebrew, 
n^^^  This  seems  to  signify  a  continuous 
peal,  easily  distin^fuished,  wherever  audible, 
from  the  blowing  m  short,  sharp  tones  (He- 
brew, y|5^5J)  mentioned  below,  ver.  7.     The 

peal  of  alarm  was  to  be  blown— DJJ^pQi?  — 
''for  their  breaking  up  "—for  that  paipQee, 
g2 
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and  no  other.  The  eampi.  Only  those  on 
the  east  (Judah,  with  Isau^ar  and  Zebulun) 
and  on  the  south  (Reuben,  with  Simeon  and 
Gad)  are  here  mentioned.  It  may  be  that  the 
silver  trumpets  themselyes  were  carried  with 
the  sacred  utensils  after  the  southern  camps, 
and  that  some  other  means  were  employed  to 
start  the  remaining  tribes  ;  or  it  may  be  that 
the  omission  is  due  to  some  accidental  cir- 
cumstance. The  Septuagint  inserts  in  yer.  6, 
**  And  ye  shall  sound  a  third  alarm,  and  the 
camps  which  are  pitched  westwards  shall 
move ;  and  ye  shall  sound  a  fourth  alarm, 
and  the  camps  which  are  pitched  northwards 
shall  move."  No  doubt  this  was  the  actual 
order  of  starting,  however  the  signal^  was 
given. 

Yer.  8.— The  loni  of  Aaron,  the  prieiti, 
shall  blow.  It  was  natural  that  they  should 
be  made  responsible  for  the  custody  and  use 
of  these  trumpets,  not  beoiuse  their  sound 
represented  the  voice  of  God,  but  because 
they  were  used  for  religious  purposes,  and 
could  only  be  safely  kept  in  the  sanctuary. 
An  ordinanee  for  eTer.  The  accustomed 
formula  for  some  sacred  institution  which 
was  to  have  a  permanent  character  and  an 
eternal  meaning  (cf.  Exod.  xiL  24).  The 
truth  of  these  words  cannot  be  exhausted 
by  an  actual  use  of  1500  years,  followed  by 
complete  disuse  for  1 800  years.  The  * '  ordin- 
ance" of  the  silver  trumpets  must  be  per- 
petuated "for  ever"  in  tne  gospel,  or  else 
the  Divine  word  has  failed. 

Ver.  9.— If  ye  go  to  war.  n^PITP,  fcrts, 
"come  into  war,"  or  "be  engaged,"  denoting 
actual  hostHitiea.  In  your  land.  The  prac- 
tical nfte  of  the  trumpets  ceased  with  the 
years  of  wandering ;  the  ceremonial  use  was 
continued  as  long  as  the  people  dwelt  in 
"their  land; "  the  spiritual  use  remains  an 
«  ordiiunoe  for  ever,    as  long  as  the  Church 


is  militant  here  on  earth.  That  the  use  of 
the  two  silver  trumpets  was  ceremonial,  and 
not  practical,  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan  is 
evident  from  the  purpose  and  effect  ascribed 
to  that  use.  Whether  in  war  or  in  wor- 
ship, that  purpose  was  not  to  convoke  the 
people,  nor  to  give  signals  to  the  host,  but 
to  put  God  in  mind  of  his  promises,  and  to 
invoke  his  covenanted  grace.  Indeed,  two 
trumpets,  as  here  prescribed,  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  ceremonially  used  after  the 
nation  was  spread  abroad  over  the  whole 
fSace  of  Canaan  ;  and  there  is  no  direction  to 
make  more  than  two  such  trumpets.  The 
use  of  trumpets  in  subsef^uent  times  is  indeed 
often  mentioned  both  in  war  and  in  holy 
festivities,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  founded 
upon  this  Divine  ordinance ;  but  it  was  not 
in  literal  compliance  with  it,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  many  trumpets  were  used  instead 
of  two  only  (see  1  Chron.  xv.  24  ;  2  Chron. 
V.  12  ;  Neh.  xii.  85).  In  these  passages  (and 
probably  in  2  Chron.  xiii  12)  we  have 
abundant  evidence  of  one  of  those  expan- 
sions and  adaptations  of  the  Mosaic  ntual 
which  were  so  freely  made  under  the  house 
of  David.  Ch.  xxxL  6,  and  (perhaps)  1  Chron. 
xvL  6,  and  Ps.  IxxxL  8  may  be  anoted  as 
pointing  to  the  strict  fulfilment  of  the  law 
as  it  stands. 

Yer.  10.— In  the  day  of  your  gladness. 
Any  day  of  national  thanksgiving,  celebrated 
with  religious  services,  as  the  feast  of  the 
dedication  (John  x.  22)  or  of  Purim  (Esther 
ix.  19,  aqq,).  In  your  solemn  days.  D^*1$)D. 
The  feasts  appointed  to  be  observed  by  the 
law  (see  chs.  xxviii  and  xxix.).  In  the 
beginnings  of  jour  months.  New  moon  days 
(Ps.  Ixxxl.  8).  Only  the  first  day  of  the 
seventh  month  was  properly  a  feast  (Levit. 
xxiii.  24),  but  all  were  distinguished  by 
special  sacrifices  (ch.  xxviii  11). 


H0MILETIC8. 

Vers.  l^lO.-^Tke  sacred  trumpets.  Spiritually  we  have  in  the  two  silver  trampets 
the  go«f>el  in  its  twofold  ase—{\)  as  preached  to  men,  (2)  as  pleaded  before  God ;  for 
that  which  is  preached  to  men  must  also  be  pleaded  by  and  tor  men.  The  substance 
of  our  faith  is  also  the  substance  of  our  intercession.  Lex  credendi^  lex  orandi.  "  Our 
Father,  .  .  .  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,"  is  the  norm  at  once  of  every  true  ser- 
mon, and  of  every  right  prayer.  The  death  of  Christ,  preached^  is  the  voice  of  God 
to  start  the  faithful  on  their  way  to  heaven  ;  the  death  of  Christ,  showny  is  the  voice 
of  the  faithful  to  put  God  in  mmd  of  his  sure  mercies,  to  bring  themselves  into  re- 
membrance before  him.    Consider,  therefore-  • 

I.  That  THE  SACRED  TRUMPET  MUST  BE  OF  ONE  WHOLE  PIECE  OP  SILVER,  NEITHER 
ALLOYED  WITH   BASER  METAL,  NOR  MADE  UP  OF  FRAGMENTS.      The   gOSpcl  whlch  WO 

preach  or  plead  must  be  the  whole  faith,  and  the  pure  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,  neither  alloyed  with  human  inventions  nor  pieced  together  out  of  fragments 
and  remnants  of  the  Divine  revelation.  Human  art  and  labour  has  no  furttier  place 
than  in  bringing  the  gospel — as  the  trumpet — ^into  such  a  shape  as  that  it  can  be 
effectually  used^  without  adding  aught  to  it,  or  diminishing  aught  from  it 
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II.  That  the  pbimaby  use  of  the  sacred  trumpet  was— (1)  for  summoning  the 
people  into  the  more  immediate  presence  of  Gk)d;  (2)  for  ordering  their  march 
towards  Canaan.  The  gospel  is  preached,  on  the  one  hand,  to  call  men  from  their 
cares,  and  pleasures,  and  earthly  ties,  in  order  to  present  themselves  for  pardon  and 
for  blessing  before  him  who  is  their  covenanted  God  and  King ;  on  the  other  hand, 
to  instruct  men  in  an  orderly  Christian  walk,  seeking  the  kingdom,  not  as  isolated 
individuals,  but  as  members  of  one  body,  soldiers  in  one  army,  units  in  one  vast  and 
organised  whole. 

III.  That  a  plain  distinction  of  sound  was  to  be  made  in  calling  the 
A88EMBLT,  AND  IN  ORDERING  THE  MARCH.  The  persuasions  of  the  gospel,  by  which 
we  call  men  to  draw  nigh  unto  God,  must  needs  differ  in  sound  and  in  tone  from 
the  precepts  of  the  gospel  bv  which  we  seek  to  direct  their  onward  march  ;  but  both 
are  equally  sacred,  and  equally  necessary  to  be  observed. 

IV.  That  the  subsequent  use  of  the  sacred  trumpets  was  to  invoke,  with 
holy  and  consecrated  sound,  the  Divine  aid  against  the  foe,  the  Divine  accept- 
ance UPON  THE  SACRED  FEAST  OR  OFFERING:     IN    DANGER    OR   IN  WORSHIP  TO  BRING 

HIS  OWN  INTO  REMEMBRANCE  WITH  THEIR  GoD.  The  facts  of  the  gospcl  which  we 
preach,  and  whereby  we  "  persuade  men,"  the  same  do  we  plead  ;  and  thereby  we 
*'  persuade  God."  All  true  prayer  and  intercession  of  the  faithful  for  aid  against 
spiritual  enemies,  for  acceptance  of  spiritual  sacrifices,  is  not  ov\y  founded  upon  the 
gospel ;  it  is  the  gospel,  pleaded  (whether  in  holy  words  or  in  holy  rites)  before 
nigh  heaven ;  it  is  "  the  Lord's  death "  shown  "  until  he  come ; "  it  is  the  sacred 
trumpet  sounded  in  the  ears  of  God  prevailingly  according  to  his  command. 

V.  That  the  use  of  the  trumpets  for  those  purposes  was  to  be  "  an  ordin- 
ance FOR  EVER."  The  calling  of  men  to  draw  nigh  unto  God ;  the  ordering  of  their 
onward  walk ;  the  cry  to  heaven  for  promised  aid  against  our  unseen  foes ;  the  plead- 
ing of  the  finished  work  of  Christ  wherein  we  trust,  will  never  cease  imtil  there  shall 
be  no  more  time.  Neither  can  the  Church  at  large,  nor  can  any  faithful  soul,  dare  to 
despise  or  to  ignore  any  of  these  uses  of  tiie  gospel  trumpet  j  for  they  are  of  Divine 
and  perpetual  appointment. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1 — 10. — The  silver  trumpets*  The  blowing  of  the  silver  trumpets  by  Aaron 
and  his  sons  has  generally  been  taken  to  denote  the  preaching  of  the  gospel.  But 
the  interpretation  is  a  mistaken  one,  and  arises  from  confounding  the  trumpet  of 
jubilee  (Levit.  xxv.  9 ;  Luke  iv.  16)  with  the  silver  trum|)et.  Although  bearing  the 
same  name  in  the  English  Bible,  these  are  quite  different  instruments,  and  are  called 
by  different  Hebrew  names.  Tne  former  is  the  ahopJtar  or  comet,  which,  as  its  name 
implies,  was  of  horn,  or  at  least  horn-shaped  ;  whereas  the  latter,  the  chatsotser,  was 
a  long  straight  tube  of  silver  with  a  bell-shaped  mouth.  The  true  intention  of  the 
silver  trumpets  is  distinctly  enough  indicated  in  the  law  before  us.  They  were  to 
be  to  the  children  of  Israel  for  a  memorial  before  their  God  (ver.  10)  ;  the  promise 
was  that  when  the  trumpets  were  blown,  the  people  should  be  remembered  before  the 
Lord  their  God,  and  he  would  save  them  from  their  enemies  (ver.  9).  In  other  words, 
the  blowing  of  the  silver  trumpets  was  a  figure  of  prayer  (cf.  Acts  x.  4).  An  exceed- 
ingly striking  and  suggestive  figure  it  is. 

1.  It  presents  certain  aspects  of  prayer  which  can  hArdly  be  too  much 
REMEMBERED.  For  One  thing,  it  admonishes  us  that  prayer  ought  to  he  an  effectual 
fervent  exerdae  (James  v.  16).  A  trumpet-tone  is  the  opposite  of  a  timid  whisper. 
There  is  a  clear  determinate  ring  in  the  call  of  a  silver  trumpet.  This  is  not 
meant  to  suggest  that  there  ought  to  be  loud  and  vehement  speaking  in  prayer. 
But  it  does  mean  that  we  are  to  throw  heart  into  our  prayers  and  put  forth  our 
strength.  The  spirit  of  adoption  crieSt  Abba  Father  (see  2  Chron.  xiii.  14).  When 
we  call  on  God  we  ought  to  stir  ourselves  up  to  take  hold  of  him  (Isa.  Ixiv.  7.)  More- 
over, the  silver  trumpet  emits  a  ringmg,  joyous  sound.  In  almost  every  instance 
in  which  the  blowing  of  these  trumpets  is  mentioned  in  Scripture,  it  is  suggestive  of 
gladness,  hope,  exultation.  And  ought  not  a  note  of  gladness,  hope,  exultation  to 
pervade  our  prayers  ?    When  we  pray  we  are  to  use  a  certain  holy  boldness ;  we  are 
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to  draw  near ;  we  are  to  speak  in  full  assurance  of  faith.  This,  I  confess,  may  be 
pressed  too  far.  There  was  nothing  of  the  trumpet-tone  in  the  publican's  prayer. 
There  may  be  acceptable  prayer  in  a  sigh,  in  a  cry  of  anguish,  in  the  groaning  of  a 
prisoner.  But  it  is  not  the  will  of  God  that  his  children^  ordinary  intercourse  witli 
him  sliould  be  of  that  sort.  They  are  to  call  on  him  with  a  gladsome  confidence  that 
he  is  able  and  ready  to  help  them.  And  many  of  them  do  this.  There  are  Christian 
people  whose  prayers  are  always  rising  into  the  ringing  tones  of  the  silver  trumpet. 
I  have  spoken  first  of  the  general  design  or  spiritual  intention  of  this  ordinance  of 
the  silver  trumpets. 

Let  us  now  note  the  particulars: — 1.  It  belonged  to  the  priest's  office  (ver.  8). 
It  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Levitical  service  of  song,  instituted  long  after 
by  David.  2.  It  served  a  variety  of  secular  uses.  Public  assemblies  were  convened 
by  the  sounding  of  the  trumpets,  as  they  are  convened  amonc^  us  by  the  ringing  of  bells 
Tvers.  2,  3,  7).  And  they  were  the  bugles  by  which  military  signals  were  given 
(vers.  4-— 6).  That  it  was  the  priests  who  blew  the  trumpets  on  all  such  occasions 
reminds  us  that  Israel  was,  in  a  special  sense,  *'  an  holy  nation;  *'  and  may  also 
carry  forward  our  minds  to  the  time  when  "  holiness  to  the  Lord  "  will  be  written  on 
the  life  of  all  Christian  nations  in  all  tiieir  relations.  3.  The  blowing  of  the  silver 
trumpets  found  place  chiefly  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary.  The  particulars  are 
noted  in  ver.  10,  and  are  of  uncommon  interest  for  the  Christian  reader.  (1)  The 
trumpets  were  to  be  blown  over  the  sacrifices.  How  this  was  done  appears  from  the 
example  related  in  2  Chron.  zzix.  26—28.  The  intention  was  as  much  as  to  s&y, 
"  0  thou  that  dwellest  in  the  heavens,  give  ear  to  us  when  we  cry  ;  remember  all  our 
offerings  and  accept  our  burnt  sacrifice.  Grant  us  the  wish  of  our  heart,  and  fulfil 
all  our  counsel."  (2)  The  sacrifices  particularly  named  as  to  be  thus  signalised  are 
t/te  burnt  offering  and  the  peace  offering.  Not  the  sin  offering.  The  omission  can 
hardly  have  been  accidental.  When  I  have  fallen  into  some  notable  sin,  I  am  to 
humble  myself  before  God  with  shame.  The  cry  of  the  publican  is  what  befits  me, 
rather  than  trumpet-toned  exultation.  The  sin  offering  is  most  acceptably  presented 
without  blowing  of  trumpets.  As  for  the  burnt  offering,  which  denotes  dedication  ; 
and  the  peace  offering,  which  speaks  of  communion  with  God  and  of  our  communion 
with  each  other  in  the  Lord  ;  these  are  most  acceptable  when  they  are  attended  with 
gladness  and  thankful  exultation  in  God.  (3)  The  blowing  of  the  silver  trumpets  was 
especially  to  abound  at  the  great  solemnities.  That  is  to  say,  at  the  new  moons,  at 
the  three  great  festivals,  the  "  solemn  days  "  of  the  Jewish  year,  and  on  all  days  of 
special  gladness  (cf.  2  Chron.  v.  12  ;  vii.  6  ;  Ezra  iii.  10 ;  Neh.  xii.  36).  (4)  Above 
ail  other  solemn  days,  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  was  to  be  thus  distmguished. 
The  seventh  month  was  tliat  in  which  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  happened — at  the 
full  moon,  in  the  end  of  September  or  beginning  of  October,  after  the  Lord  had 
crowned  the  year  with  his  goodness.  The  new  moon  of  this  month  was  the  Feast  of 
the  Blowing  of  Trumpets  (cf.  Levit  xxiii.  24)  ;  and  fitly  ushered  in  the  Feast  of 
Ingathering,  the  most  joyous  of  all  the  festivals  of  the  year. — B. 

Vers.  1 — 10. — The  use  of  the  trumpets.  There  is  a  manifest  connection  between 
the  cloud  and  the  trumpets.  At  Sinai  there  was  *^  a  thick  cloud  upon  the  mount,  and 
the  voice  of  the  trumpet  exceeding  loud  "  (Exod.  xix.  16).  This  seems  to  have  been 
a  miraculous  sound,  but  Jehovah  now  orders  Moses  to  have  two  silver  trumpets  made 
for  permanent  use.  Thus  trumpets  as  well  as  cloud  were  remembrancers  of  Sinai. 
God  uses  sound  along  with  light  to  signify  his  will  to  his  people ;  he  appeals  not 
only  to  their  eyes,  but  also  to  their  ears.  T?hough  the  cloud  was  there  they  were  not 
ever  watching  it.  The  longer  it  rested,  the  less  conscious  of  its  presence  tliey  became. 
Therefore  God  added  the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  a  sudden,  startling  sound,  to  stop 
each  one  in  his  work,  or  raise  him  out  of  his  sleep. 

I.  God  takes  sufficient  means  to  convey  to  men  all  that  it  Ic  needful  for 
THEM  TO  KNOW.  Exactly  where  they  would  next  pass,  and  how  long  stay  there, 
and  how  long  be  in  the  wilderness,  the  Israelites  knew  not ;  but  when  the  hour  came 
for  them  to  move,  it  was  of  the  first  importance  that  none  should  be  in  ignorance  or 
doubt  So  with  regard  to  the  practical  matters  of  the  gospel ;  we  may  take  it  as 
perfectly  certain  that  difficulties  with  regard  to  salvation  and  Christian  duty  are  in 
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U8y  not  in  God.  Men  have  eyes,  yet  see  not ;  ears,  yet  hear  not.  They  clamour  for 
more  light,  more  evidence,  more  signs.  "  If  they  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
neither  will  they  be  persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead."  And  now  they  have 
also  Christ  and  the  apostles  to  listen  to.  All  the  great  appeals  and  proclamations  of 
the  gospel  have  the  trumpet  sound  in  them  ;  only  men  are  so  drenched  and  stupefied 
with  the  opiates  of  sin  that  the  sound  is  as  if  it  were  not. 

II.  God  could  usb  the  one  agent  to  indicate  many  requirements.  There  were 
always  the  same  two  trumpets,  but  sounded  in  different  ways  for  different  purposes. 
There  was  one  sound  for  the  princes,  and  another  for  the  people.  The  trumpet  called 
them  to  the  march,  and  in  later  days,  when  the  marching  was  over,  it  called  them  to 
the  battle.  It  had  to  do  with  great  religious  occasions,  and  times  of  special  gladness, 
e.g.  the  jubilee  year  (Levit.  xxv.  9).  So  there  is  one  Spirit  and  diversity  of  opera- 
tions. There  is  the  Spirit  calling  the  attention  of  men  by  signs  and  wonders ;  there 
is  the  same  Spirit  breathing  through  the  men  who  wrote  book  after  book  of  the 
Scriptures.  And  now  these  Scriptures  lie  like  a  silent  silver  trumpet,  till  the  same 
Spirit,  breathing  through  them,  makes  them  to  teach,  console,  promise,  warn,  accord- 
ing to  the  need  of  the  individual  who  listens.  The  trumpet  of  God  gives  no  uncer- 
tain sound  (1  Cor.  xiv.  8).  Paul  trusted  it  with  the  most  complete  confidence  in  his 
missionary  work  (Acts  xvi.  6 — 10).  There  is  a  trumpet  sound  telling  us  not  only  to  do 
something  for  God,  but  exactly  what  to  do.     "  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear." 

III.  The  trumpet  was  for  special  occasions.  It  was  not  a  daily  sound.  It 
indicated  fresh  departures,  and  was  associated  with  great  celebrations.  Between  the 
soundings  there  were  intervals  for  the  quiet  practice  of  every  day  duties.  It  is  good 
thus  to  have  the  ordinary  and  the  extraordinary  mingled  in  our  life.  It  is  an  ill 
thing  both  for  individuals  and  communities  to  be  settled  too  long  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. Too  much  change  is  bad,  but  too  much  rest  is  worse.  Times  of  quiet, 
plodding  toil  scarcely  noticed,  faithfulness  in  little  things  day  after  day — then  the 
trumpet  sounds  and  tiiere  is  change  and  strife.  But  though  the  trumpet  is  there  for 
special  occasions,  God  has  voices  for  every  day  to  all  who  have  the  listening  ear. 
(2  Chron.  v.  12 — 14 ;  Isa.  xviii.  3 ;  xxvii.  13 ;  Iviii.  1 ;  Jer.  iv.  6 ;  vL  1 ;  xlii.  14  ; 
li.  27 ;  Ezek.  xxxiii.  1 — 6 ;  Hosea  viii.  1 ;  Joel  ii.  1 :  Amos  iii.  6 ;  Zeph.  i.  16 ;  Zech. 
ix.  14 ;  Rev.  i.  10.)— Y. 


EXPOSITION. 


The  order  of  march  from  Sinai  (vers. 
11—28).  Ver.  11.— On  the  twentieth  day 
of  the  second  month.  This  answered  ap- 
proximately to  our  Mav  6th,  when  the 
spring  verdure  would  still  be  on  the  land, 
but  t$e  heat  of  the  day  would  already  have 
become  intense.  We  may  well  suppose  that 
the  departure  would  have  taken  place  a  month 
earlier,  had  it  not  been  necessary  to  wait  for 
the  due  celebration  of  the  second  or  supple- 
mental passover  (ch.  ix.  11).  As  this  march 
was,  next  to  the  actual  exodus,  the  great  trial 
of  Israel's  faith  and  obedience,  it  was  most 
important  that  none  should  commence  it 
otherwise  than  in  full  communion  with  their 
God  and  with  one  another.  The  cloud  wai 
taken  up.  For  the  first  time  since  the  taber- 
nacle had  been  reared  up  (Exod.  xl.  84). 
This  being  the  Divine  signal  for  departure, 
the  silver  trumpets  would  immediately  an- 
nounce the  fact  to  all  the  hosts. 

Ver.  12. — ^Took  their  jonmeys.  Literally, 
"marched  according  to  their  journeys" 
(Di^^P9f)<  Septuagint,  IKypav  vifv  dirafh 
riaic  ahrwVf  set  forward  with  their  baggage. 
And  the  cloud  rested  in  the  wUdemess  of 


Faran.  Taken  bv  itself  this  would  seem 
to  apply  to  the  farst  resting  of  the  cloud 
and  the  first  halt  of  the  host  after  break- 
ing up  from  **  the  wilderness  of  Sinai."  It 
appears,  however,  from  ch.  xiL  16  that  **the 
witdemess  of  Paran  "  was  only  reached  after 
leaving  Hazeroth  at  the  end  of  three  days' 
journey  from  Sinai,  nor  would  a  shorter  space 
of  time  suffice  to  carry  the  host  across  the 
mountain  barrier  of  the  Jebel  et-Tih,  which 
forms  the  clearly-marked  southern  limit  of 
the  desert  plateau  of  Paran  (see  next  note). 
Some  critics  have  arbitrarily  extended  the 
limits  of  "  the  wilderness  of  Paran  "  so  as  to 
include  the  sandy  waste  between  Sinai  and 
the  Jebel  et-Tih,  and  therefore  the  very  first 
halting-place  of  Israel.  This,  however,  is 
unnecessary  as  well  as  arbitrary;  for  (1)  vera. 
12,  13  are  evidently  in  the  nature  of  a  sum- 
mary, and  the  same  subject  is  confessedly 
taken  up  again  in  ver.  83,  sq. ;  and  (2)  the 
departure  from  Sinai  is  expressly  said  to  have 
been  for  a  "three  days' loumey"  (ver.  33), 
which  must  mean  that  the  march,  although 
actually  divided  into  throe  stages,  was  re- 
garded as  a  single  journey,  because  it  brought 
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them  to  their  immediate  destination  in  the 
wilderness  of  Paran.  Here  then  is  a  plain 
reason  for  the  statement  in  this  verse:  the 
cloud  did  indeed  rest  twice  between  the  two 
wildernesses,  but  only  so  as  to  allow  of  a 
night's  repose,  not  so  as  to  break  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  march.  "  T?ie  wilderness  of 
Paran,"  Septuagint,  Iv  ry  Iprijitp  rov  ^pdv. 
This  geographical  expression  is  nowhere  ex- 
actly aefined  in  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  name 
itself  has  disappeared ;  for  in  spite  of  the 
resemblance  in  sound  (a  resemblance  here,  as 
in  so  many  cases,  wholly  delusive),  it  seems 
to  have  no  connection  whatever  with  the 
Wady  Feiran,  the  fertile  valley  at  the  base 
of  Serbal,  or  with  the  town  which  once 
shared  the  name.  All  the  allusions,  how- 
ever, in  the  Old  Testament  to  Paran  point  to 
a  district  so  clearly  marked  out,  so  deeply 
stamped  with  its  own  characteristics,  by 
nature,  that  nb  mistake  is  possible.  This 
district  is  now  called  et-Tih,  i.  e.  the  wan- 
dering, and  is  still  remembered  in  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Arabs  as  the  scene  of  the  wan- 
derings of  the  people  of  God.  Little  known, 
and  never  thoroughly  explored,  its  main 
features  are  nevertheless  unmistakable,  and 
its  boundaries  sharply  defined.  Measuring 
about  150  miles  in  either  direction,  its  south- 
em  frontier  (now  called  the  Jebel  et-Tih) 
is  divided  by  the  broad  sandy  waste  of 
er-B^mleh  from  the  Sinaitic  mountains  and 
the  Sinaitic  peninsula  properly  so  called ; 
its  northern  mountain  mass  looks  across 
the  deep  fissure  of  the  Wady  Murreh  (or 
desert  of  Zin),  some  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
broad,  into  er-Rachmah,  the  mountain  of  the 
Amorite,  the  southern  extension  of  the  pla- 
teau of  Judah  ;  on  the  east  it  falls  abruptly 
down  to  the  narrow  beach  of  the  Elanitic 
Gulf,  and  to  the  Arabah  ;  on  the  west  alone 
it  sinks  slowly  into  the  sandy  desert  of  Shur, 
which  separates  it  from  the  Mediterranean 
and  from  Egypt.  Et-Tih  is  itself  divided 
into  nearly  equal  halves  by  the  Wady  el 
Arish  (or  **  river  of  E^pt "),  which,  rising  on 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  Jebel  et-Tih,  and 
running  northwards  through  the  whole  pla- 
teau, turns  ofif  to  the  west  and  is  lost  in  the 
desert  of  Shur.  That  the  western  half  of 
the  plateau  went  also  under  the  name  of 
Paran  is  evident  from  the  history  of  Ishmael 
(see  especially  Gen.  xxL  21 ;  xxv.  18),  but  it 
was  through  the  eastern  portion  alone  that 
the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites,  so  far  as  we 
can  trace  them,  lay.  This  **  wilderness  of 
Paran  "  is  indeed  **a  great  and  terrible  wil- 
derness" (Deut.  L  9),  lacking  for  the  most 
part  the  precipitous  grandeur  of  the  granite 
mountains  of  Sinai,  out  lacking  also  their 
fertile  valleys  and  numerous  streams.  A  bare 
limestone  or  sandstone  plateau,  crossed  by 
low  ranges  of  hills,  seamed  with  innumerable 
dry  water-courses,  and  interspersed  with  laige 


patches  of  sand  and  gravel,  is  what  now 
meets  the  eye  of  the  traveller  in  this  forsaken 
land.  It  is  true  that  a  good  deal  of  rain  faUs 
at  times,  and  that  when  it  does  fall  vegeta- 
tion appeus  with  surprising  rapidity  and 
abundance ;  it  is  true  also  that  the  district 
has  been  persistently  denuded  of  trees  and 
shrubs  for  the  sake  of  fuel.  But  whatever 
mitigations  may  have  then  existed,  it  is  clear 
from  the  Bible  itself  that  the  countiy  was 
then,  as  now,  emphatically  frightful  {ct  Deut. 
L  19 ;  viii  16 ;  xxxii  10 ;  Jer.  ii  6).  Some- 
thing may  be  set,  no  doubt,  to  the  account 
of  rhetoric,  and  much  ma^  be  allowed  for 
variety  of  seasons.  Even  in  Australia  the 
very  same  district  will  appear  at  one  time 
like  the  desolation  of  a  thousand  years,  and 
in  the  very  next  year  it  will  blossom  as  the 
rose.  But  at  certain  seasons  at  an j  rate  et- 
Tih  was  (as  it  is)  a  "howling"  wilderness, 
where  the  dreadful  silence  of  a  lifeless  land 
was  only  broken  by  the  nightly  howling  of 
unclean  beasts  who  tracked  the  footsteps  of 
the  living  in  order  to  devour  the  carcases  of 
the  dead.  Perhaps  so  bad  a  country  has 
never  been  attempted  by  any  army  in  modem 
days,  even  by  the  Russian  troops  in  Central 
Asia. 

Amongst  the  manv  "Wadys  which  drain 
the  uncertain  rain-fall  of  the  eastern  half  of 
et-Tih  (and  at  the  same  time  testify  to  a 
^atcr  rain-fall  in  bygone  ages),  the  most 
important  is  the  Wady  el  Terafeh,  which,  also 
rising  on  the  northern  slopes  of  Jebel  et-Tih, 
mns  northwards  and  north-westwards,  and 
finally  opens  into  the  Arabah.  Towards  its 
northern  limit  et-Tih  changes  its  character 
for  the  worse.  Here  it  rises  into  a  precipitous 
quadrilateral  of  mountains,  about  forty  miles 
square,  not  very  lofty,  but  exceedingly  steep 
and  rugged,  composed  in  great  measure  of 
dazzling  masses  of  bare  chalk  or  limestone, 
which  glow  as  in  a  furnace  beneath  the  sum- 
mer sun.  This  mountain  mass,  now  called 
the  Az&zimat,  or  mountain  country  of  the 
AziLzimeli,  rising  steeplv  from  the  rest  of  the 

Slateau  to  the  southward,  is  almost  completely 
etached  by  deep  depressions  from  the  sur- 
rounding districts ;  at  the  north-west  comer 
alone  it  is  united  by  a  short  ranf|;e  of  moun- 
tains with  er-Rachmah,  and  so  with  the  high- 
lands of  Southern  Palestine.  From  this 
comer  the  Wady  Murreh  descends  broad  and 
deep  towards  the  east,  forkiuff  at  the  eastem 
extremity  towards  the  Arabah  on  the  south- 
east, and  towards  the  Dead  Sea  on  the  north- 
east. The  interior  of  this  inaccessible  country 
has  yet  to  be  really  explored,  and  it  is  the 
scanty  nature. of  our  present  knowledge  con- 
cerning it  which,  more  than  anything  else, 
prevents  us  from  following  with  any  certainty 
the  march  of  the  Israelites  as  recorded  in  this 

Yer.  18.— And   they  lint    took  their 
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Journey.  The  meaning  of  this  is  some- 
what doubtfoL  The  Septuagint  has  iKppav 
irpwroi,  the  foremost  set  out ;  the  Vulgate, 
prqfeeti  sutU  per  turmas  maa.  Perhaps  it 
means,  "  they  journeyed  in  the  order  of  jjre- 
cedence  "  assi^ed  to  them  by  their  marching 
orders  in  ch.  iL 

Ver.  14.— Aeoording  to  their  armies.  In 
each  camp,  and  under  each  of  the  four  stand- 
ards, *there  were  three  tribal  hosts,  each  an 
army  in  itself. 

Ver.  17.— And  the  tabemaolo  was  taken 
down.  That  is,  the  fabric  of  it ;  the  boards, 
curtains,  and  other  heavy  portions  which 
wore  packed  upon  the  six  waggons  provided 
for  the  purpose  (ch.  vii  6 — 9).  And  the 
tons  of  Oorshon  and  the  sons  of  Merari  sot 
forward.  Between  the  first  and  second 
divisions  of  the  host.  In  ch.  ii.  it  had  been 
directed  in  general  terms  that  'Hhe  taber- 
nacle "  should  set  fonvard  with  the  camp  of 
the  Levites  in  the  midst  of  the  host,  between 
the  second  and  third  divisions.  At  that  time 
the  duties  of  the  several  Levitical  families 
had  not  been  specified,  and  the  orders  for 
the  taking  down  and  transport  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  its  furniture  had  not  been  given 
in  detail.  It  would  be  historically  an  error, 
and  theologically  a  superstition,  to  imagine 
that  Divine  commands  such  as  these  had  no 
elasticity,  and  left  no  room  for  adaptation, 
under  the  teaching  of  experience,  or  for  the 
sake  of  obvious  convenience.  Whether  the 
present  modification  was  directly  commanded 
by  God  himself,  or  whether  it  was  made  on 
tne  authority  of  Moses,  does  not  here  appear. 
There  can  be  no  Question  that  subseq^uent 
theocratic  rulers  or  Israel  claimed  and  used 
a  large  liberty  in  modifving  the  Divinelv- 
originated  ritual  and  order.  Ck)mpare  the 
case  of  the  passover,  the  arrangements  of 
.Solomon's  temple  as  corresponding  with 
those  of  the  tabernacle,  and  even  the  use  of 
the  silver  trumpets.  The  Septuagint  has  the 
future  tense  here,  KaQtXovvt  r^v  cmivi^v  k, 
r.  X.,  as  if  to  mark  it  as  a  fresh,  command. 

Ver.  21. — The  sanctuary.  Rather,  "  the 
holy  things."     Cnplpn,   equivalent  to  the 

D^E'Jgil  &yp  of  ch.  iv.  4.  Septuagint,  rd 
ciyia.  The  sacred  furniture  mentioned  in 
ch.  iii.  31  (but  cf.  ver.  83).  The  other  did 
sot  up  the  tabemaolo.  Literally,  **  they  set 
up,"  but  no  doubt  it  means  the  Gershonites 
and  Merarites,  whose  business  it  was. 

Ver.  25.— Tho  roroward  of  all  the  eamps. 
Literallv,  "  the  collector,"  or  **the  gatherer, 
of  all  the  camps."  The  word  is  applied  by 
Isaiah  to  God  himself  (Isa.  Iii.  12 ;  Iviii.  8) 
OS  to  him  that  "gathereth  the  outcasts  of 
Israel."  Dan  m&y  have  been  the  collector 
of  all  the  camps  simply  in  the  sense  that  his 
host  closed  in  all  the  others  from  behind, 
and  in  pitching  completed  the  faQ,  number. 


Under  any  ordinary  circumstances,  however 
(see  next  note)  the  work  of  the  rear-guard  in 
collecting  strsig^lers  and  in  taking  charge  of 
such  as  nad  fainted  by  the  way  must  nave 
been  arduous  and  important  in  the  extreme. 
Ver.  28.— Thus  wore  tho  joumoyings. 
Rather,  **  these  were  the  joumeyings,"  tne 
marchings  of  the  various  hosts  of  which  the 
nation  was  comnosed.  The  question  may 
here  be  asked,  wnich  is  considered  more  at 
large  in  the  Introduction,  how  it  was  possible 
for  a  nation  of  more  than  two  million  souls, 
containing  the  usual  proportion  of  aged 
people,  women,  and  chudrcn,  to  march  as 
here  represented,  in  compact  columns  closely 
following  one  another,  without  straggling, 
without  confusion,  without  incalculable  suf- 
fering and  loss  of  life.  That  the  line  of 
march  was  intended  to  be  compact  and  un- 
broken is  plain  (amonest  other  things)  from 
the  directions  given  about  the  tabernacle. 
The  fabric  was  sent  on  in  advance  with  the 
evident  intent  that  it  should  be  reared  up 
and  ready  to  receive  the  holy  things  by  the 
time  they  arrived.  Yet  between  the  fabric 
and  the  furniture  there  marched  more  than 
half  a  million  of  people  (the  camp  of  Reuben), 
all  of  whom  had  to  reach  the  campinggrbund 
and  turn  off  to  the  right  before  the  Kohath- 
ites  could  rejoin  their  brethren.  Now  dis- 
cipline and  drill  will  do  wonders  in  the  way 
of  ordering  and  expediting  the  movements 
even  of  vast  multitudes,  if  they  are  thoroughly 
under  control ;  the  family  organisation  also 
of  the  tribes,  and  the  long  leisure  which  they 
had  enjoyed  at  Sinai,  gave  every  opportunity 
of  perfecting  the  necessary  discipline.  But 
it  is  clear  that  no  discipline  could  make  such 
an  arrangement  as  the  one  above  mentioned 
feasible  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of 
human  life.  It  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  eliminate  all  the  casualties  and  all  the 
sicknesses  which  would  naturally  clog  and 
hinder  the  march  of  such  a  multitude,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  compressed  within 
the  required  limits  of  time  and  space.  Have 
we  any  ground  for  supposing  that  these 
casualties  and  sicknesses  were  eliminated! 
In  answering  this  question  we  must  clearly 
distinguish  between  the  journey  from  Sinai 
to  Kadesh,  on  the  borders  of  Palestine,  which 
VMS  a  ioumcy  of  mHy  eleven  days  (Deut.  i. 
2),  and  the  subsequent  wanderings  of  the 
people  of  Israel.  It  is  the  eleven  days*  jour- 
ney only  with  which  we  are  concerned,  because 
it  was  for  this  joumey  only  that  provision 
was  made  and  oixlers  were  given  by  the  God 
of  Israel.  During  the  sulraequent  years  of 
wandering  and  of  excommunication,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  marching  oi-ders 
fell  into  abeyance  as  entirely  as  the  sacrificial 
system  and  the  rite  of  circumcision  itself. 
During  these  years  the  various  camps  may 
have  scattered  themselves  abroad,  marched, 
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and  halted  yeiy  much  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  day  demanded.  But  that  this  was 
not  and  could  not  be  the  case  during  the 
short  journey  which  should  have  landed 
them  in  Canaan  is  obvious  from  the  whole 
tone,  as  well  as  from  the  particular  details, 
of  the  commandments  considered  above.  It 
is  further  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Divine 
promise  and  undertaking  at  the  exodus  was, 
impliedly  if  not  ezplicitfy,  to  bring  the  whole 
people,  one  and  all,  small  and  great,  safely 
to  their  promised  home.  When  uie  Psalmist 
asserts  (Ps.  cv.  87)  that  '*  there  was  not  one 
feeble  person  among  their  tribes,"  he  does 
not  go  beyond  what  is  plainly  intimated  in 
the  narrative.  If  of  their  cattle  **  not  an 
hoof  "  must  be  left  behind,  lest  the  absolute 
character  of  the  deliverance  be  marred,  how 
much  more  necessary  was  it  that  not  a  soul 
be  abandoned  to  Egyptian  vengeance  ?  And 
how  could  all  depart  unless  all  were  pro- 
videntially  saved  from  sickness  and  infirmity  ? 
But  the  same  necessity  (the  necessity  of  his 
own  goodness)  held  good  when  the  exodus 
was  accomplished.  God  could  not  bring  any 
individual  in  Israel  out  of  Egypt  only  to 
perish  In  the  wilderness,  unless  it  were 
through  his  own  default.  He  who  had 
brought  them  otU  with  so  lavish  a  display  of 
miraculous  power  was  (we  may  say  with 
reverence)  bound  also  to  bring  them  in; 
else  they  had  been  actual  losers  by  obedience, 
and  his  word  had  not  been  kept  to  them. 
Under  a  covenant  and  a  dispensation  which 
assuredly  did  not  look  one  hand's  breadth 
beyond  the  present  life,  it  must  have  seemed 
to  be  of  the  essence  of  the  promise  which 
they  believed  that  not  one  of  them  should 


die  or  have  to  be  left  behind.  And  as  the 
death  or  loss  of  one  of  God's  people  would 
have  vitiated  the  temporal  j)romi8e  to  them, 
so  also  it  would  have  vitiated  the  eternal 
promise  to  us.  For  they  were  ensamples  of 
us,  and  confessedly  what  was  done  for  them 
was  done  at  least  as  much  for  our  sakes  as 
for  theirs.  Now  the  promise  of  God  is  mani- 
fest unto  every  one  that  is  included  within 
his  new  covenant,  viz.,  to  bring  him  ^safely 
at  last  unto  the  heavenly  Canaan,  and  that 
in  spite  of  every  danger,  if  only  he  do  not 
draw  back.  The  whole  analogy,  therefore, 
and  the  typical  meaning  of  the  exodus 
would  be  overthrown  if  any  single  Israelite 
who  had  crossed  the  Bed  Sea  fuled  to  enter 
into  rest,  save  as  the  consequence  of  his  own 
sin.  We  conclude,  therefore,  with  some  con- 
fidence that  the  ordinary  incidents  of  mortality 
were  providentially  excluded  from  the  present 
march,  as  from  the  previous  interval;  that 
none  fell  sick,  none  became  helpless,  none 
died  a  natural  death.  We  ^ow  that  the 
great  difficulty  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  food 
was  miraculously  met ;  we  know  that  in 
numberless  respects  the  passage  from  Egypt 
to  Canaan  was  hedged  about  with  super- 
natural aids.  Is  there  any  difficulty  in  sup- 
posing that  he  who  gave  them  br^  to  eat 
and  water  to  drink,  who  led  them  by  a  cloudy 
and  a  fiery  pillar,  could  also  give  them  health 
and  strength  to  ''walk  and  not  be  weary"  ? 
Is  it  unreasonable  to  imagine  that  he  who 
spake  in  his  tender  pity  of  the  flight  from 
Judsea  to  Fella,  "  Woe  to  them  that  are  with 
child,  and  to  tliem  that  ^ve  suck  in  those 
days,"  miraculously  restrained  for  that  season 
the  natural  increase  of  his  people  ? 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  11 — 28. — The  journey  home.  Spiritually,  we  have  in  this  section  the 
Divinely-appointed  order  oftlie  Church  of  God^  the  ideal  method  of  her  journeving, 
towards  the  eternal  rest.  All  the  time  which  the  children  of  Israel  spent  beneath  the 
holy  mount  was  to  prepare  them  for  a  speedy  and  triumphant  march  by  the  shortest 
way  into  Canaan.  All  which  we  have  learnt  of  the  law  of  Christ,  and  in  his  School, 
is  to  fit  us  to  make  our  way  right  onwards  through  the  difficulties  of  this  trouble- 
some world  to  the  hbme  beyond ;  and  this  is  the  practical  test  of  all  we  have  acquired^ 
Consider,  tlierefore — 

I.  That  the  immediate  march  op  Israel  was  out  op  the  **  wilderness  op  Sinai  " 

INTO  THE  "  WILDERNESS  OP  PaRAN,"   FROM   ONE  DESERT  TO  ANOTHER.      Even  SO  is  tho 

onward  course  of  the  Church,  or  of  tlie  faithful  soul,  in  this  world.  The  only  change 
is  from  one  set  of  difficulties  and  hardships  to  another,  from  an  unrest  of  one  kind 
to  an  unrest  of  another  kind.  After  the  green  level  of  Egypt,  Sinai  was  avvrf ul,  but 
Paran  was  worse.  To  the  natural  mind  the  difficulties  which  surround  the  beginning 
of  a  Christian  life  are  terrible,  but  those  which  beset  its  middle  course  are  mostly 
harder,  because  drearier,  even  if  less  striking.  The  young  always  think  that  when 
the  special  temptations  of  youth  are  past  it  will  be  an  easy  and  simple  matter  to  walk 
uprightly.  In  truth  the  whole  of  this  life  is  a  desert- journey,  ana  we  only  remove 
from  the  awful  precipices  of  Sinai  to  encounter  the  rugged  and  barren  expanse  of 
Paran.    The  hope  which  cheers  and  sustains  lies  beyond  (Matt.  z.  22 ;  James  i.  12). 

II.  That  the  children  of  Israel,  as  soqn  as  the  cloud  BEMOvfiD,  could  not 
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STAY  WHERE  THEY  WEBB,  BUT  MUST  SET  FORTH  THROUGH  THE  RUGGED  WILDERNESS  OF 

Paran,  if  they  WERE  EVER  TO  REACH  Canaan.  Even  80  the  Chnrch  cannot  attain 
her  rest  by  studying  divinity  or  perfecting  the  definitions  of  morality  or  the  appli- 
ances of  worship ;  it  must  walk  in  faith  and  righteousness  amidst  the  endless  contra- 
dictions of  time.  •  Even  Mary  cannot  always  sit  at  the  Master's  feet ;  the  hour  will 
come  when  he  will  be  taken  away,  and  when  she  must  follow  in  the  hard  way  of 
practical  goodness  and  self-denial,  if  she  would  see  him  a^ain. 

III.  That  the  marching  orders  given  by  God  to  Israel  seem  on  the  face 

OF  them  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  ENORMOUS  NUMBER  OF  THE  PEOPLE  ON  THE 
ONE  HAND,   AND   THE  EXTREME  DIFFICULTY  OF    THE    COUNTRY   ON  THE   OTHER;   there 

seeme  no  room  left  for  any  physical  incapacity,  or  for  the  least  human  failure.  And 
these  orders  were  in  fact  more  or  less  departed  from  before  long.  The  Divine  ideal 
of  the  Christian  life,  whether  as  lived  l^  the  Church  at  large  or  by  the  individual 
soul,  as  drawn  out  in  the  New  Testament,  seems  to  be  too  high  and  too  perfect  to  be 
possible  in  the  face  of  the  contradictions  of  the  world  and  the  perversities  of  human 
nature.  It  is  apparently  true  that  the  infinite  complications  of  modem  life,  and  the 
infinite  variety  of  human  dispositions,  have  made  the  lofty  purity  and  the  unbroken 
unity  of  the  gospel  plan  a  thing  practically  unattainable  in  tne  Church. 

IV.  That  the  appointed  order  of  march  was  not  in  fact  observed  in  its  entirety 
EXCEPT  AT  THE  VERY  FIRST,  because  sin  and  rebellion  altered  the  face  of  things  and 
made  it  impossible.  The  holy  picture  of  the  Christian  community,  drawn  in  Scrip- 
ture, was  only  realised  in  the  earliest  da3r8,  and  was  soon  made  obsolete  in  many 
points  by  sin  and  unbelief. 

V.  That  in  spite  of  all  apparent  diflSculties  the  march  to  Canaan  would  have 

BEEN    accomplished   WITHOUT   A  CHECK,  without    a   loss,  IF    ONLY  THE  PEOPLE    HAD 

OBEYED  THE  DiviNE  COMMANDS,  and  relied  upon  the  supernatural  aid  extended  to 
them.  Had  Christians  remained  faithful,  and  responded  to  the  heavenly  graces 
promised  to  them,  the  Church  would  have  gone  on  as  it  began,  in  spite  of  all  difficul- 
ties ;  the  whole  earth  had  been  evangelised,  the  number  of  the  elect  accomplished, 
and  the  heavenly  rest  attained  long  (it  may  be)  ere  this. 

VI.  That  the  great  secret,  humanly  speaking,  of  the  onward  progress  of 
THE  HOST  WAS  ORDER,  in  that  overy  single  person  had  his  place  and  his  work,  and 
knew  it  Without  order  carefully  maintained  that  multitude  had  become  an  un- 
manageable mob,  which^  could  not  have  moved  a  mile  or  lived  a  day.  Humanly 
speaking,  order,  discipline,  due  subordination,  allotted  division  of  labour,  is  the 
secret  of  the  Church's  success;  and  the  absence — still  more  the  contempt — of  such 
order,  is  the  obvious  cause  of  the  Churches  failure. 

VII.  That  the  great  secret,  divinel*  speaking,  of  Israel's  safety  and 

PROGRESS  WAS  THE  FACT    THAT  THE   LORD  HIMSELF   WAS   IN  THEIR  MIDST  when  they 

rested,  at  their  head  when  they  marched,  by  the  ark  and  by  the  cloud.  In  the 
deepest  and  truest  sense  the  secret  of  our  safety  and  of  our  victory  is  the  super- 
natural presence  of  God  with  the  Church  and  in  the  soul,  by  his  incarnate  Word  and 
by  his  Spirit  Tkereis  at  once  the  real  bond  of  union,  and  the  real  source  of  strength. 
It  may  also  be  noted — 1.  That,  as  soon  as  their  time  of  preparation  was  fulfilled,  the 
cloud  led  Israel  into  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  to  be  tried  by  the  manifold  temptations 
of  that  way.  Even  so,  when  the  preparation  of  Jesus  for  his  work  was  finished,  he 
was  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil.  Israel,  called 
out  of  Egypt,  was  a  type  of  Christ  (Matt  ii.  15),  and  the  cloud  was  the  symbol  of 
the  Divine  Spirit.  2.  That  the  fabric  of  the  tabernacle  was  sent  on  in  order  to  be  set 
up  in  readiness  to  receive  the  ark  and  sacred  vessels  when  they  arrived.  It  is  not 
always  an  idle  nor  a  useless  thing  to  set  up  the  external  formalities  of  religion  in 
advance  of  the  true  spirit  of  worship,  in  faithful  expectation  that  this  too  will  come, 
and  with  it  the  promised  blessing  of  God. 
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EXPOSITION. 


The  invitation  to  Hobab  (vera.  29—82). 
Ver.  29. — ^Hobab,  the  son  of  Bagnel  (or 
rather  Reuel,  of  which  Raguel  is  simply  the 
Septuagint  and  Vulgate  variation),  Moses' 
&ther-ui-law.  It  is  not  quite  certain  who 
this  **  Hobab  "  was.  The  name  occure  only 
here  and  in  Judges  iv.  11.  The  older  opinion, 
followed  by  the  A.  V. ,  identified  Hobab  with 
Jethro,  and  Jethrowith  Reuel  the  **  priest  of 
Midian,"  and  father  of  Zipporah,  Moses' 
wife.  It  is,  of  course,  no  real  objection  to 
this  opinion  that  Hobab  is  here  called  the 
*'  son  of  Reuel ; "  for  the  nama  may  quite 
well  have  been  an  hereditary  one,  like 
Abimelech  and  so  many  othera.  Kor  need 
the  multiplicibr  of  names  ^ven  to  one  indi- 
vidual astonish  us,  for  it  is  of  freauent 
occurrence  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  not 
infrequent  in  the  New.  The  father-in-law 
of  Moses  was  a  priest,  holding  (probably  by 
ri^ht  of  birth)  the  patriarchal  dignity  of 
tnbal  priest,  as  Job  did  on  a  smaller,  and 
Melchizedec  on  a  larger,  scale.  He  may  verv 
well,  therefore,  have  had  one  or  more  "official 
names  in  addition  to  his  personal  name.  If 
this  is  accepted,  then  it  may  serve  as  one 
instance  amongst  many^  to  remind  us  how 
extremely  careless  the  inspired  writers  are 
about  namies — **  careless  "  not  in  the  sense  of 
not  caring  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong, 
but  in  the  sense  of  not  betra^g  and  not 
feeling  the  least  anxiety  to  avoid  the  appear- 
ance and  suspicion  of  maccuracy.  Even  in 
the  lists  of  the  twelve  apostles  we  are  forced 
to  believe  that  "  Judas  tne  brother  of  James  " 
is  the  same  person  as  ''Lebbeeus"  and 
"  Thaddeus ; "  and  it  is  a  matter  of  endless 
discussion  whether  or  no  "Bartholomew" 
was  the  same  as  "  Nathanael."    On  the  face 

.  of  it  Scripture  proclaims  that  it  uses  no  arts, 
that  it  takes  no  pains  to  preserve  an  appear- 
ance of  accuracy — that  appearance  which  is 

'  so  easily  simulated  for  the  purposes  of  false- 
hood. Holy  Scripture  may  therefore  fairly 
claim  to  be  read  without  that  captiousness, 
without  that  demand  for  minute  carefulness 
and  obvious  consistency,  which  we  rightly 
apply  to  one^  of  our  own  histories.  The 
modem  historian  avowedly  tells  his  story  as 
a  witness  does  in  the  presence  of  a  hostile 
counsel ;  the  sacred  historian  tells  his  as  a 

.  man  does  to  the  children  round  his  knee. 
Surely  such  an  obvious  fact  should  disarm  a 
good  deal  of  the  petty  criticism  which  carps 
at  the  sacred  narrative. 

Many,  however,  will  think  that  the 
balance  of  probabilily  is  against  the  older 
opinion.  It  is  certain  that  the  word  trans- 
lated "  fjEkther-in-Iaw  "  has  no  such  definite- 
ness  either  in  the  Hebrew  or  in  the  Septua- 


gint. It  means  simply  a ' '  marria^  relation, " 
and  is  even  used  by  Zipporah  of  Moses 
himself  (Exod.  iv.  25,  26— Hebrew.  The 
Septuagint  avoids  the  word).  It  is  just 
as  likely  to  mean  "brother-in-law"  when 
applied  to  Hobab.  As  Moses  was  already 
eighty  yeara  old  when  Jethro  is  fiirat  men- 
tioned (Exod.  iii.  1),  it  may  seem  probable 
that  his  father-in-law  was  by  that  time  dead, 
and  succeeded  in  his  priestly  office  bv  his 
eldest  son.  In  that  case  Hobab  would  be  a 
younger  son  of  Reuel,  and  as  such  free  to 
leave  the  home  of  his  ancestora  and  to  join 
himself  to  his  sister's  people. 

Ver.  31. — ^Forasmuch  as  thou  knowest 
how  we  are  to  enoamp  in  the  wilderness, 
and  thou  majrest  be  to  us  instead  of  eyes. 
It  is  an  obvious  conclusion,  from  the  reasons 
here  urged  by  Moses,  that  the  many  and 
wonderful  promises  of  Divine  guidance  and 
Divine  direction  did  not  supersede  in  his 
eyes  the  use  of  all  available  human  aids.  It 
is  not  indeed  easy  to  say  where  any  room 
was  left  for  the  good  offices  and  experience 
of  Hobab  ;  the  cloud  of  the  Divine  Presence 
seemed  to  control  absolutely  the  journeying 
and  encamping  of  the  people ;  yet  if  we 
really  knew  in  detail  the  actual  ordering  of 
that  wondrous  march,  we  should  doubUess 
find  that  the  heavenly  guidance  did  but 
give  unity  and  certainty  to  all  the  wisdom, 
caution,  and  endeavour  of  its  earthly  leaders. 
Indeed  if  we  recall  to  mind  that  tne  host  is 
calculated  at  more  than  two  miUions  of 
people,  it  is  quite  evident  that  even  during 
the  march  to  Eadesh  (and  much  more  in 
the  long  wanderings  which  followed)  it 
must  have  been  extremely  difficult  to  keep 
the  vaiious  divisions  together.  In  the  broken 
and  difficult  country  which  they  were  to 
traverse,  which  had  been  familiar  to  Hobab 
from  his  youth,  there  would  be  scope  enough 
for  all  his  ability  as  a  guide.  And  it  womd 
seem  that  it  was  just  this  prospect  of  being 
really  usefril  to  the  people  of  Israel  that  pre- 
vailed with  Hobab.  He  must  indeed  have 
felt  assured  that  a  wonderful  future  awaited 
a  nation  whose  past  and  present  were,  even 
within  his  own  knowledge,  so  wonderful. 
But  that  alone  could  not  move  him  to  leave 
his  own  land  and  his  own  kindred,  a  thin^ 
so  unspeakably  repugnant  to  the  feelings  ana 
traditions  of  ms  age  and  country.  Doubtless 
to  the  child  of  the  desert,  whose  life  was  a 
never-ending  struggle  with  the  dangers  and 
vicissitudes  of  the  wilderness,  the  land  of 
promise,  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
watered  with  the  rain  of  heaven,  seemed 
like  the  garden  of  Eden.  Yet  the  offer  of 
an  herit^  within  that  land  moved  him 
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not  80  much,  it  would  appear,  as  the  claim 
upon  hlB  own  good  offices  in  helping  the 
chosen  people  to  reach  their  own  abode. 
The  Septuagjint  translation,  or  rather  para- 
phrase, of  this  verse  is,  "  Leifive  us  not,  foras- 
much as  thou  wast  with  us  in  the  wilderness, 
and  thou  shalt  be  an  elder  among  us."  This 
litems,  on  the  one  hand,  to  identify  Hobab 
with  Jethro ;  on  the  other,  to  imply  that  he 
was  shortly  afterwards  one  of  the  seventy 
elders  upon  whom  the  spirit  came.  This, 
however,  is  not  likely.  Hobab  does  indeed 
seem  to  have  gone  with  the  people,  but  his 


descendants  were  not  incorporated  into  Israel ; 
ihey  were  with  them,  but  not  of  them. 

Ver.  82. —If  thou  go  with  us.  From 
Judges  i.  16  we  learn  that  tiie  sons  of  Hobab 
joined  themselves  to  the  sons  of  Judah,  and 
dwelt  amongst  them  on  the  southern  border 
of  the  land.  Here  is  an  "  undesigned  coin- 
cidence," albeit  a  slight  one.  Judah  led  the 
way  on  the  march  from  Sinai  to  Canaan,  and 
Hobab's  duties  as  guide  and  scout  would 
bring  him  more  into  contact  with  that  tribe 
than  with  any  other. 


H0MILETIC8. 

Vers.  29 — 32. — The  friendly  invitation.  Spiritually,  we  have  here  the  voice  of 
the  saints  calling  to  tiie  wavering  and  undecided  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  them,  and 
to  be  partakers  with  them  in  those  good  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them 
that  love  him.  Thereupon  we  have  the  voice  of  the  wavering  and  undecided  urging 
the  ties  and  affections  of  this  world  as  supreme.  Then  again  the  voice  of  the  saints 
holding  up  the  prospect  at  once  of  greater  usefulness  and  of  higher  reward  in  the 
service  of  God.  Finally  (in  the  subsequent  history),  we  have  the  assurance  that 
these  persuasions  prevailed,  and  that  these  promises  were  made  good.    Consider — 

I.  That  thb  invitation  was  addbbssed  to  Hobab.  This  Hobab  was— 1.  A 
child  of  the  desert,  a  '*  Eenite,"  whose  home  was  in  the  wild  country  outside  the 
promised  land :  a  country  whicn  had  a  certain  wild  freedom  and  a  precarious  abund- 
ance, but  withal  full  of  dangers,  of  drought,  and  of  the  shadow  of  death.  2.  A 
child  of  a  patriarchal  family;  his  father,  '^the  priest  of  Midian,"  and  a  worshipper 
of  the  true  God  according  to  tradition.  3.  A  child  of  Reuel,  '*  Moses*  father-in-law," 
and  therefore  connected  by  family  ties  with  Israel,  and  moreover  an  eye-witness  to 
some  extent  of  the  power  and  mercy  of  the  God  of  Israel.  Hobab  is  the  child  of 
this  tvorldi  whose  home  is  amidst  the  precarious  beauties  and  fading  hopes  of  fo'me  ; 
who  has  a  knowledge  of  God  by  tradition,  and  a  knowledge  of  religion  by  observa-' 
tion,  yet  of  both  rather  as  belonging  to  otners  than  to  himself. 

II.  That  the  invitation  camb  from  the  Israel  of  God.  "  Come  with  us,^ 
From  a  people  redeemed  and  separated,  and  sanctified,  a  "holy  nation,  a  royal 
priesthood,"  whom  God  had  chosen  to  be  the  peculiar  instruments  of  his  glory,  the 
peculiar  recipients  of  his  bounty.  The  Israel  of  God  are  toe  who  are  indeed  in  this 
world,  but  not  of  it,  having  our  true  and  certain  home  beyond  the  reach  of  chance 
aod  change.  Note,  that  countless  individuals  amongst  the  tribes  of  Israel  never 
reached  that  land,  and  never  tried  to — but  the  people,  as  a  people,  reached  it ;  even 
80,  countless  numbers  of  professing  Christians  will  never  get  to  heaven,  and  do  not 
try  to,  but  the  Church  of  God,  (u  a  Church,  will  attain  to  eternal  life.  Therefore, 
"  come  with  us.'* 

III.  That  the  invitation  was  to  go  with  them,  t.  e.,  1.  To  be  partner  and 
partaker  in  their  pilgrimage,  their  toils,  and  trials ;  2.  To  be  partner  and  partaker  in 
their  promised  home  to  which  they  were  journeying,  in  the  blessings  unto  which  they 
were  called.  As  God  "  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved,"  so  is  it  the  chief  est  desire  of 
our  hearts  that  all  around  us  (and  especially  those  connected  with  us)  should  share 
our  blessings  and  our  hopes,  should  be  partakers  with  us  (if  need  be)  of  that  **  light 
a£9iction  "  which  worketh  an  **  eternal  weight  of  glory"  (cf.  Rom.  ix.  3  and  x.  2). 

IV.  That  the  inducement  was,  **  we  will  do  thee  good."  Not  of  their  own 
ability,  or  of  their  own  abundance,  but  by  communicating  unto  him  tie  good  things 
which  God  should  bestow  on  them.  We  may  fearlessly  say  to  the  child  of  this 
world,  "  we  will  do  thee  good."  Christianity  is  not  individualism,  but  we  are  called 
"  in  one  body,**  and  spiritual  blessings  flow  chiefly  in  one  way  or  another  tiirough 
human  channels.  As  a  fact  men  find  peace,  support,  sympathy^  consolation  here — 
heaven  hereafter— Vn  the  society  of  the  faithful,  not  out  of  it  (ct.  Mark  x.  30), 
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V.  That  thb  hindrance  to  bis  going  was  the  prior  claim  of  an  earthly 
HOME  AND  KINDRED.  *'  To  mine  own  land,  and  to  my  kindred."  His  own  land, 
although  not  half  so  good  as  the  promised  land,  was  familiar  and  accustomed.  So 
were  his  relations,  although  they  could  not  do  half  so  much  for  him  as  Moses  and  the 
elders  of  Israel.  Even  so  the  great  hindrance  to  a  really  religious  walk  are  to  be  found 
in  Uie  habits  of  life  which  are  so  familiar,  and  in  the  associates  who  have  so  much 
influence.  Many  find  an  insuperable  difficulty  in  breaking  with  the  evil  or  vain 
traditions  of  their  home,  tlieir  education,  their  "  set "  or  class :  they  would  go— but 
the  bondage  of  custom  is  too  strong  for  them  (cf.  Luke  ix.  69 — 62 ;  xiv.  26,  26). 

VI.  That  the  further  and  (as  it  seems)  the  prevailing  inducement  with 

HIM  TO  go  was  the  HELP  HE  MIGHT  AFFORD,  THE  GOOD  HE  MIGHT  DO.      Perhaps  it 

was  after  all  as  much  for  Hobab's  sake  as  for  the  people's,  that  Moses  suggested  to 
him  of  how  much  use  he  might  be ;  but  no  doubt  his  training  and  qualifications  did 
fit  him  for  this  service,  and  he  felt  that  it  was  so.  Even  so  there  is  a  nobler,  and 
often  more  potent,  incentive  to  a  religious  life  than  even  the  glory  which  is  to  come. 
The  prospect  of  being  really  useful  to  others,  of  making  the  utmost  of  all  their  ^ts 
and  acquirements — and  that  in  the  service  of  the  Most  High — is  the  great  ambition 
which  we  ought  to  set  before  the  eyes  of  men.  A  worldly  life  is  a  wasted  life ;  a 
religious  life  is  (or  at  least  may  be,  and  ought  to  be)  a  life  of  unselfish  activity ;  and 
this,  of  all  prospects  and  attractions,  has  the  strongest  charm  for  each  nobler  soul 
(cf .  Matt.  iv.  19 ;  Luke  xix.  31,  34 ;  Acts  ix.  16  ;  xxvi.  16—18).     Consider,  also— 

VII.  That  Hobab's  work  and  service  on  the  march  were  not  superfluous 
IF  RENDERED,  NOR  YET  ESSENTIAL  IF  DENIED.  The  Supernatural  guidance  vouch- 
safed to  Israel  left  plenty  of  room  for  his  human  skill  and  experience ;  but  if  Israel 
had  been  deprived  of  them,  no  doubt  the  supernatural  guidance  would  somehow  have 
sufficed.  Even  so  there  is  room  in  the  work  of  salvation  of  souls  for  all  human  effort 
and  wisdom,  however  Divine  a  matter  it  appears ;  and  yet  if  any  man  withhold  his 
co-operation  the  work  shall  not  therefore  be  really  injured  (cf.  1  Cor.  i.  27,  28 ; 
iii.  7,  9). 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  29— '32.— jyo6a6  invited;  or,  the  Church's  call  to  them  that  are  without > 
This  incident  carries  one  back  in  thought  to  the  day,  one  and  forty  years  ago,  when 
Moses,  a  fugitive  from  Egypt,  arrived  at  the  well  in  Midian,  and  there  met  with  the 
daughter  of  Jetliro.  At  the  expiry  of  fortj'  years  the  call  of  the  Lord  constrained 
Moses  to  forsake  Midian,  that  he  might  be  the  leader  of  Israel ;  but  it  did  not  finally 
sever  him  from  all  connection  with  the  house  of  his  Midianite  father-in-law.  When 
Israel,  on  the  march  from  Egypt,  arrived  at  the  border  of  the  wilderness  of  Sinai, 
Jethro  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  to  welcome  him.  This  done,  he  returned  to  his 
own  house  and  sheep-walks.    But  his  son  Hobab  stayed  behind,  and  witnessed  the 

fiving  of  the  law.  When  the  march  was  about  to  be  resumed,  Hobab  proposed  to  bid 
arewell  to  his  sister  and  Moses.  But  Moses  would  not  hear  of  it.  Reminding 
Hobab  of  the  inheritance  awaiting  Israel  in  the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  he,  in  his 
own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people,  invited  him  to  join  himself  to  their 
company^  and  share  in  all  the  goodness  which  the  Lord  was  about  to  do  to  them  in 
fulfilment  of  his  promise.  This  invitation,  addressed  by  Moses  and  the  congregation 
to  one  who  did  not  belong  to  the  seed  of  Jacob,  is  of  no  small  interest  historically. 
And  its  practical  interest  is  still  greater ;  for  it  exhibits  a  bright  example  of  a  desire 
which  ought  always  to  find  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  faithful — the  desire  to  allure 
into  their  fellowship  ^*  them  that  are  without,*'  whether  these  are  tiie  heathen  abroad, 
or  the  careless  and  vicious  at  home.  Viewing  the  text  in  this  light,  it  presents  three 
topics  which  claim  consideration. 

I.  The  Church's  profession  of  faith  and  hops.  "  We  are  journeying  unto  the 
place  of  which  the  Lord  said,  I  will  give  it  you.  .  .  .  The  Lord  hath  spoken  food 
concerning  Israel."  On  the  lips  of  Moses  and  the  congregation  this  was  remy  a 
profession  and  utterance  of  faith.  From  the  day  that  God  called  Abraham,  he  and 
his  seed  were  taught  to  expect  Canaan  as  their  inheritance ;  and  it  was  faith's  busir 
ness  to  embrace  the  promise  and  look  for  its  accomplishment.    In  tiie  faith  of  this 
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promise  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob  lived  and  died.  In  the  faith  of  it  Joseph, 
when  he  died,  gave  commandment  concerning  his  bones.  In  the  faith  of  it  Moses 
forsook  Pharaoh's  house.  In  the  faith  of  it  he  refused  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  Jethro's 
Midianites,  and  called  the  son  bom  to  him  in  Midian  Gershom,  "  a  stranger  there.*' 
In  the  faith  of  the  same  promise  Israel  was  now  resuming  the  march  towards  Canaan. 
It  is  no  idle  fancy  which  sees  in  all  this  a  parable  of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  Chris- 
tian profession.  We  also  look  for  an  inheritance  and  rest.  **  We  believe  that  we 
shall  be  saved."  We  have  been  begotten  to  a  living  hope  by  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  As  truly  as  the  tribes  in  the  wilderness,  we  (unless  wo  have  believed  in 
vain)  have  turned  our  backs  upon  Egypt,  and  have  set  our  faces  towards  the  better 
country.  We  are  journeying.  We  are  strangers  and  pilgrims.  I  admit  that 
among  professing  (Jhristians  there  are  many  who  have  no  real  hope  of  the  kind 
described ;  many,  also,  whose  hope  is  anything  but  bright  and  strong.  Nevertheless, 
the  world  is  certainly  mistaken  when  it  persuades  itself  that  the  Christian  hope  is  an 
empty  boast.  There  are  tens  of  thousands  whose  lives  are  sustained  and  controlled 
by  it  continually. 

II.  The  Church's  nrv'iTATioN  to  them  that  abe  without.  "Come  thou  with 
us."  The  words  remind  us  of  a  truth  too  often  forgotten,  namely,  that  even  under 
the  Old  Testament  the  Church  was  by  no  means  the  exclusive  body  which  some  take 
it  to  have  been.  It  had  an  open  door  and  a  welcome  for  all  who  desired  to  enter. 
In  point  of  fact,  a  considerable  proportion  of  those  who  constituted  the  Hebrew  com- 
monwealth at  any  given  time  were  of  Gentile  descent.  Moses  did  not  act  without 
warrant  when  he  invited  Hobab  to  come  in — he  and  all  his.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  the  gospel  Church  is  not  to  be  contented  with  simply  maintain- 
ing the  attitude  of  the  Old  Testament  Church  towards  them  that  are  without.  We  are 
not  only  to  keep  an  open  door  and  make  applicants  welcome,  we  are  to  go  forth  and 
compel  them  to  come  m.  Christ's  Church  is  a  missionary  Church.  A  religious  society 
which  neglects  this  function — which  refuses  to  obey  the  command  to  go  and  preach 
the  gospel  to  every  creature— lacks  one  of  the  notes  of  the  Christian  Church.  We 
are  to  cnarge  ourselves  with  the  duty  of  sending  the  gospel  to  the  far-off  heathen. 
As  for  the  careless  and  ungodly  who  are  our  neighbours,  we  are  not  only  to  send 
to  them  the  word,  but  ought  personally  to  invite  them  to  come  with  us. 

III.  The  abguments  with  which  the  invitation  is  fobtipied.  I  refer  especially 
to  those  urged  by  Moses  and  the  congregation  here.  1.  It  will  be  well  for  Hobab 
and  his  house  if  he  will  come  (ver.  32).  No  doubt  the  man  who  follows  Christ 
must  be  prepared  to  take  up  the  cross — must  be  ready  to  suffer  reproach,  to  encoun- 
ter tribulation,  to  take  in  hand  self-denying  work.  These  things  are  not  pleasant  to 
flesh  and  blood.  Yet  after  all,  Wisdom's  ways  are  the  ways  of  pleasantness.  Cora- 
pared  with  the  devil's  yoke,  the  yoke  of  Christ  is  easy.  Godliness  has  the  promise  of 
both  worlds.  Those  who  have  given  Christ's  service  a  fair  trial  would  not  for  the 
world  change  masters.  2.  Hobab  is  to  come,  for  the  Lord  hath  need  of  him  (vers. 
30,  31).  It  seems  that  Moses'  brother-in-law  feared  he  might  be  an  intruder  and  a 
burden.  No  such  thing.  A  son  of  the  desert  would  be  of  manifold  service  to  the 
congregation  in  the  desert.  There  is  great  wisdom  in  this  argument.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  people  seriously  inquiring  after  salvation  will  attach  them- 
selves most  readily  to  the  Church  which  will  give  them  nothing  to  do.  The  nobler  sort 
will  be  attracted  rather  by  the  prospect  of  being  serviceable.  To  sum  up— the  argu- 
ment which  will  carry  the  greatest  weight  with  unbelievers  and  despisers  of  God  is  that 
which  utters  itself  in  the  Church's  profession  of  its  own  faith  and  hope.  A  Church 
whose  faith  is  weak  and  whose  hope  is  dim  will  be  found  to  have  little  power  to  rouse 
the  careless  and  draw  them  into  its  fellowship.  Men  are  most  likely  to  be  gained  to 
Christ  and  the  way  of  salvation  by  the  Church  whose  members  manifest  by  their  words 
and  lives  the  presence  in  their  hearts  of  a  bright  and  living  hope  of  eternal  life. — B. 

Vers.  29 — 32. — Moses  and  Hobab.  I.  I'hb  wonderful  changes  God  makes  in 
human  life.  What  men  do  themselves,  the  history  of  self-made  men,  is  often  very 
astonishing,  yet  nothing  to  the  history  of  God-made  men.  For  forty  years  Moses 
had  been  a  shepherd  in  this  wilderness ;  as  we  may  conjecture,  an  oft  companion  with 
Bobab  in  these  very  scenes.    Suddenly  he  goes  away  to  Egypt  to  visit  his  brethren, 
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and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  returns  to  the  wilderness  with  over  600,000  fight- 
ing men,  heside  women  and  children.  So  in  the  Scriptures  we  find  many  other 
wonderful  God-made  changes  in  human  life.  Joseph  leaving  his  brethren  a  slave — 
his  brethren  finding  him  again  prime  minister  to  rharaoh.  The  lad  David  brought 
from  the  recluse  pastoral  scene  to  stand  before  armies  and  slay  the  dreaded  foe  of 
Israel.  Jesus  visiting  Nazareth  to  be  a  wonderment  and  stumbling-block  to  tiiose 
who  had  known  him  from  infancy.  Saul  among  the  persecutors  when  he  left  Jeru- 
salem— among  the  persecuted  when  he  returns. 

II.  These  wonderful  changes  may  be  exhibited  ro  as  to  make  others  the  sub- 
jects OF  THEM.  Hobab  had  probably  been  much  with  Moses,  for  old  acquaintance* 
sake,  while  the  people  of  God  were  round  about  SinaL  The  recollections  of  the  past 
were  comparatively  fresh,  and  Moses  had  a  natural  interest  in  a  kinsman.  But  now 
the  time  has  come  to  move,  and  what  must  Hobab  do  ?  The  necessities  of  God*s 
kingdom  bring  a  separation  sooner  or  later  in  all  friendship,  unless  both  parties  are 
in  the  kingdom.  It  is  tlie  critical  moment  of  Hobab^s  life,  and  he  must  decide  at 
once.  Not  but  what  he  might  change  his  mind,  and  follow  afterwards,  onlv  the 
ohances  were  that  it  was  now  or  never.  Thus  Hobab  is  the  illustration  of  all  who 
are  asked  and  pressed  to  join  the  people  of  God.  To  such  persons  every  narration 
of  God's  experienced  grace  to  others  brings  a  cordial  invitation  in  the  very  telling  of 
it.  It  is  our  own  fault  if  we  be  mere  spectators  of  the  cloud,  hearers  of  the  trumpet 
God  had  made  most  gracious  provision  for  the  stranger  to  come  into  Israel.  No 
word  could  be  more  cordial  and  pressing  than  that  of  Moses  here.  It  was  not  hatred 
of  outsiders  as  outsiders,  but  as  abominably  wicked,  that  brought  God's  vengeance 
on  them. 

III.  These  wonderful  changes  may  be  exhibited  without  producing  sym- 
pathy AND  appreciation.  The  reply  of  Hobab  illustrates  the  natural  man  in  his 
want  of  sympathy  with  spiritual  struggles.  "  The  natural  man  receiveth  not  the 
things  of  the  Spint  of  God."  How  many  there  have  been  of  such  spectators  in  every 
age,  those  who  have  seen  some  old  companion  suddenly  borne  away,  come  under  the 
influence  of  new  powers,  and  turn  what  is  called  fanatic  and  enthusiast  I  The  old 
ties  are  all  broken,  or,  if  any  remain,  there  is  no  substance  in  them.  Believer  and 
unbeliever  may  continue  to  meet  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  but  in  closer  relations 
they  can  meet  no  longer.  When  Pitt  was  told  of  the  great  religious  change  that  had 
passed  over  Wilberforce,  he  suggested  to  his  friend  that  he  was  out  of  spirits,  and 
that  company  and  conversation  would  be  the  best  way  of  dissipating  his  impressions. 
Hobab  was  quite  contented  with  his  sheep  in  the  desert.  He  did  not  want  to  be  cir- 
cumcised, and  held  in  with  such  rigorous  restrictions.  Doubtless  he  had  a  wann 
place  in  his  heart  for  Moses,  but  he  could  not  say  as  Buxton  once  signed  himself  in 
a  letter  to  J.  J.  Gurney,  "Yours,  in  the  threefold  cord  of  taste,  affection,  and 
religion."— Y, 

Ver.  29. — A  right  feding  and  a  Christian  inviiaiUm.  I.  The  feeling  which 
SHOULD  be  in  all  CHRISTIAN  HEARTS.  "  We  are  journeying  unto  the  place  of  which 
the  Lord  said,  I  will  give  it  you."  Thus  our  view  of  the  future  should  be  reflated 
as  a  future  not  of  our  achieving,  but  of  God's  giving.  The  end  is  definite  and 
assured,  however  devious  and  tedious  the  way  may  be.  The  end  is  one  not  to  be 
reached  immediately ;  the  place  which  God  will  give  us  must  be  at  a  secure  distance 
from  spiritual  Egypt,  with  its  bondage  and  tyranny.  The  feeling  which  we  entertain 
with  respect  to  this  place  must  be  a  confident  one,  and  expressed  in  a  manner  corre- 
sponding. The  feeling  thus  entertained  and  expressed  must  have  all  our  actions  in 
harmony  with  it.  Our  closest  connections  with  earth  should  be  as  nothing  more  than 
the  pegs  of  the  Israelite  tents,  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow  (John  xiv.  1 — 3 ;  xvii. 
24 ;  2  Cor.  v.  1—9 ;  Heb.  iv.  11 ;  xi.  13—16 ;  xii.  27 ;  1  Pet.  i.  3,  4). 

II.  The  INVITATION  WHICH  SHOULD  COME   FROM  ALL  CHRISTIAN  LIPS.      "  Come  thou 

with  us,  and  we  will  do  thee  good."  Addressed  to  those  who  may  think  they  have 
a  true  home  among  things  seen  and  temporal,  but  who  are  as  really  without  a  home 
as  is  the  Christian.  If  Christians  are  sure  they  are  going  onward  to  the  true  home 
chosen,  secured,  and  enriched  hy  God.  what  is  more  Christ-like  than  that  they  should 
ask  their  Hobab-neighbours  to  join  their  well-protected,  well-provisioned  caravan  ? 
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If  even  now  sweet  influences  from  the  rest  that  remaineth  for  the  people  of  God 
possess  our  souls,  these  should  be  used  to  win  others  from  the  illusions  of  this  passing 
scene.  What  a  blessed  occupation  to  be  drawing  human  spirits  into  that  spnere  of 
the  unseen  and  eternal  which  alone  gives  them  a  fitting  service  here,  and  a  true  rest 
and  reward  hereafter  t  The  invitation  must  be  a  loving  and  constraining  one.  To 
promise  good  to  others,  we  must  feel  and  show  that  we  have  got  good  ourselves. 
The  invitation  can  only  come  when  we  ourselves  feel  that  we  are  in  the  right  way 
to  the  desired  end. 

III.  The  reason  by  which  the  invitation  is  enforced.  "  The  Lord  hath  spoken 
good  concerning  Israel."  Concerning  Israel,  Concerning  other  nations  he  had 
spoken  ill  for  their  idolatries  and  abominations.  Sodom  was  a  witness  to  his  con- 
suming wrath,  and  his  hand  had  been  laid  heavily  on  Egypt.  But  concerning  Israel 
he  had  spoken  good  in  a  large  and  loving  way  (Exod.  iii.  6 — 8 ;  vi.  6 — 8 ;  xxiii. 
20 — 33).  The  stranger  then  must  cease  to  be  a  stranger,  and  enter  by  circumcision 
of  the  heart  .into  the  spiritual  Israel.  The  force  of  the  invitations  does  not  depend 
on  our  sanguine  anticipations.  Others  are  as  well  able  to  consider  what  the  Lord  has 
spoken  as  we  are.  His  word  is  the  ^arantee.  If  even  the  Jewish  nation,  the 
typical  Israel,  has  still  to  have  prophecies  fulfilled,  how  much  more  its  antitype,  the 
spiritual  Israel,  those  who  are  Jews  inwardly  I  Consider  for  yourselves  then  all  the 
good  that  God  has  spoken  concerning  Israel — Y. 

Ver.  31. — A  fresh  appeal.  Moses  has  failed  in  appealing  to  Hobab  by  a  regard 
for  his  own  best  interests,  but  he  has  a  second  arrow  in  his  quiver.  He  will  touch 
Hobab's  sense  of  friendship,  his  manliness,  anything  that  was  chivalrous  in  him ; 
he  will  put  him  on  his  honour  to  render  just  the  one  service  he  was  able  to  render. 
Note— 

I.  The  services  which  the  world  can  render  to  the  Church.  We  may  fairly 
assume,  considering  Judges  i.  16,  that  Hobab  went  with  Moses  after  all  (Matt.  zzi.  29). 
He  will  help  Moses  the  man,  when  he  cares  nothing  for  Moses  the  prophet  of  God. 
There  may  be  a  certain  sense  of  duty  even  when  there  is  none  of  sm  and  spiritual 
need,  a  certain  power  to  help,  even  though  the  highest  power  be  utterly  lacking. 
The  peculiar  strength  of  the  Church  is  in  God ;  when  it  does  spiritual  work  with 
spiritual  instruments ;  but  the  world  may  also  be  tributary  in  its  own  way.  The 
wealth  of  the  world  is  not  a  spiritual  thing,  but  it  has  been  helpful  to  the  Church. 
Men  of  the  world  have  neither  the  Christ-like  love  nor  the  self-denial  to  initiate  enter- 
prises, which,  nevertheless,  they  will  generously  support.  In  person  thev  will  do 
nothing ;  in  purse  they  will  do  much.  The  printer  who  cares  nothing  for  Christ, 
who  to-day  prints  the  scoffs  and  quibbles  of  an  atheist,  or  some  frivolous  fiction,  may 
to-morrow  print  a  Bible,  or  a  precious  biography  of  some  departed  saint  Places 
of  worship  have  been  buUt  by  men  who  had  no  religion  in  tnem.  Fishers*  boats 
ferried  Jesus  across  the  lake  of  Galilee ;  trading  ships  took  Paul  on  his  missionary 
journey ;  and  soldiers  of  Cesar  conveyed  him  to  Rome,  where  for  so  long  a  time  he 
nad  panted  to  preach  the  gospel 

IL  The  hold  which  the  Church  keeps  on  the  world.  Hobab  said  very 
bluntly  he  would  not  go  with  Moses ;  but  he  had  not  thought  of  all  the  considerations 
that  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  The  grasp  of  Moses  was  firmer  than  he 
thought.  Let  no  worldly  man  despise  what  he  deems  the  dreams  and  delusions  of 
the  Christian.  They  may  have  a  greater  power  on  him  in  the  end  than  at  present  he 
has  any  conception  of.  Human  fnendships  and  old  associations  are  part  of  the  bait 
with  which  Christ  furnishes  his  fishers  of  men.  Those  who  will  not  read  the  Scrip- 
tures for  salvation,  and  who  laugh  at  the  schemes  of  doctrine  drawn  from  them,  yet 
find  in  the  same  Scriptures  too  much  of  poetry  and  interest  to  be  slightingly  passed 
by.  What  a  strange  thing,  too,  to  hear  men,  even  in  all  their  vehement  denials  of 
the  supernatural,  extolling  Jesas  of  Nazareth,  admiring  his  spirit,  and  recommend- 
ing his  ethics.  However  they  try,  they  cannot  get  away  from  him.  "  I,  if  I  be 
lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto  me."  We  must  not  despair  of  unbelievers,  even 
after  many  refusals  fLuke  xiii.  6 — 9).  In  connection  with  Moses  and  Hobab,  a 
reference  to  Tennyson^s  *  In  Memoriam,'  IziiL,  <<  Dost  thou  look  back  on  what  hath 
been  ?  "  &c.,  may  oe  found  homiletically  helpful. — ^Y. 
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EXPOSITION. 


The  actual  dbpabtubb  fbom  Sinai 
(yen.  83 — 86).  Yer.  88.— And  they  de- 
pMTtod.  These  words  mark  the  moment  of 
actual  departure,  which  has  been  anticipated 
in  the  general  statement  of  yer.  12.  It  was 
one  of  the  supreme  moments  in  the  life  of 
Israel — one  of  those  beginnings  or  ''depar- 
tures "  which  lead  to  untold  gain  or  loss ;  it 
was,  in  fact,  although  they  Imew  it  not,  the 
commencement  of  a  march  which  for  almost 
all  of  them  should  know  no  end  except  within 
a  hasty  graye.  No  doubt,  during  the  months 
spent  at  Sinai,  eyeir  preparation  had  been 
made  for  the  onward  journey ;  but  none  the 
less  it  was  a  stupendous  enterprise  to  march 
that  yast  host,  so  largely  composed  of  women 
and  children,  so  little  inured  to  such  fatigue, 
and  so  impatient  of  such  discipline,  for  three 
consecutiye  days  into  a  wilderness.  Three 
days'  journey.  This  expression  is  apparently 
a  general  one,  and  not  to  be  strictly  pressed 
(cf.  Gen.  xxt.  86 ;  Exod.  iii  18 ;  xy.  22). 
At  the  same  time  it  implies  (1)  that  the  host 
twice  halted  for  the  night  during  the  journey, 
and  (2)  that  the  who&  journey  was  regarded 
as  one  and  in  some  sense  as  complete  in  itself. 
The  terminiLs  ad  quern  of  this  three  days' 
journey  is  giyen  us  in  yer.  12 ;  it  was  to  take 
them  across  the  interyening  belt  of  sand,  and 
to  land  them  fistirly  within  the  "wilderness 
of  Paran. "  During  this  journey  no  doubt  the 
march  would  be  pushed  on  as  steadily  as 
possible,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  it  would  coyer 
so  much  as  thirty  miles.  A  modem  army, 
unencumbered  with  non-combatants,  does  not 
make  more  than  ten  miles  a  day  oyer  difficult 
country,  nor  can  cattle  be  driyen  faster  than 
that  £yen  to  accomplish  that  rate,  and  to 
keep  the  whole  multitude  together,  as  the 
narratiye  implies,  required  supernatural  aid 
and  strength.  For  the  direction  of  the  march 
see  notes  on  ch.  xiiL  The  ark  of  the  core- 
nant  ef  the  Lord  went  before  them.  It  is 
obyious  that  what  is  apparently  affirmed  here 
is  apparently  at  yariancc  with  ch.  ii.  17  and 
yer.  21  of  this  charter,  which  speak  of  the 
**  holy  things  " — of  which  the  ark  was  the 
most  holy— as  carried  by  the  Eohathites  in 
the  yeiy  midst  of  the  lonff  line  of  march. 
Three  opinions  have  been  held  on  the  subject. 
1.  That  the  ark  was  really  carried  with  the 
other  **  holy  ttdngs,"  and  only  "went before  " 
metaphorically,  as  a  general  may  be  said  to 
lead  his  troops,  although  he  may  not  be  actu- 
ally in  front  of  them ;  to  which  it  is  obvious 
to  reply  that  if.  the  ark  did  not  actually  pre- 
cede the  host,  there  was  no  possible  way  in 
which  it  could  direct  their  movements ;  the 
cloud  alone  would  be  the  visible  expression 
of  the  Divine  guidance.  2.  That  the  "  holy 
things  "  generally  were  ordered  to  be  carried 


in  the  midst  of  the  host  by  the  Eohathites, 
but  that  God  reserved  the  place  of  the  ark 
itself  to  his  own  immediate  disposition.  A 
general  does  not  include  himself  in  his  own 
marching  orders,  however  minute ;  and  the 
ark  was  the  outward  symbol  of  God's  own 
personal  presence  and  ^dance.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  at  all  surprismg  that  the  first  inti- 
mation of  the  position  of  the  ark  on  the  march 
should  be  given  at  the  moment  when  the  march 
actually  commenced.  8.  That  the  usual  place 
for  the  ark  was  no  doubt  with  the  sanctuaiy, 
as  implied  in  the  orders,  but  that  on  thi$ 
special  occasion  the  ark  went  to  the  front  in 
consequence  of  some  Divine  intimation,  just 
as  it  Old  at  the  crossing  of  Jordan  and  at  the 
taking  of  Jericho.  Certainly  there  is  much 
reason  in  this  view,  considering  how  mo- 
mentous and  formidable  was  their  first  assay 
at  marching  from  their  temporaiy  home 
towards  that  unknown  land  beyond  the 
northern  horizon.  If  the  deep  waters  of 
Jordan  might  fright  them,  or  the  walls  of 
Jericho  defy  them,  well  mieht  they  shrink 
from  plunging  into  the  broken,  stony,  and 
intractable  country  into  which  the  ark  and 
the  cloud  now  led  them.  We  shall  pro- 
bably think  that  either  habitually  or  at  least 
occasionally  the  ark  did  go  before,  and  that 
the  feet  of  them  that  bare  it  were  super- 
naturallv  directed,  either  by  tiie  movements 
of  the  cloud,  or  by  some  more  secret  intima- 
tion, towards  the  destined  place  of  rest.  It 
is  allowed  by  all  that  the  cloud  preceded  and 
directed  the  march,  and  it  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  these  twin  symbols  of  the  Divine 
presence  had  been  so  far  separated  from  one 
anothei  ;  for  the  accustomed  place  of  the 
cloud  was  above  tho  tabernacle,  %,  e,  above  the 
ark,  yet  outside  of  the  tabernacle,  so  as  to  be 
visible  to  all. 

Ver.  84.— The  eloud  of  the  Lord  wae  upon 
them  by  day.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  cloud, 
which  was  luminous  by  night,  dense  and  dark 
by  day,  spread  itself  upwards  and  backwards 
fi*om  over  the  ark,  overshadowing  the  host  as 
it  followed — a  refreshment  at  any  rate  to  those 
who  were  near,  perhaps  to  all,  and  a  guiding 
beacon  to  those  who  were  afitr.  To  what 
extent  the  people  at  large  were  able  to  ei\joy 
this  shade  amidst  the  burning  heats  of  the 
desert  we  cannot  possibly  teU,  but  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  dwelt  in  the  memory  of  the 
nation,  and  gave  meaning  to  such  expressions 
as  the  "shf^ow  of  the  Almighty  "  (Ps.  xci. 
1),  and  **  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  "  (Isa.  xxv. 
4,6). 

Ver.  86.— When  the  ark  set  forward. 
These  words,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
words  "when  it  rested,"  in  the  following 
verse,  confirm  the  belief  that  at  this  time 
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^at  an^  rate)  the  ark  went  before  the  host ; 
for  if  it  had  remained  in  the  midst,  it  would 
not  have  stirred  until  half  the  tribes  had 
moved  off,  nor  would  it  have  halted  until 
half  the  camp  was  pitched,  whereas  it  is 
eyident  that  its  setting  forward  and  stand- 
ing still  were  the  decisiye  moments  of  the 
day.  They  had,  as  it  were,  a  sacramental 
character;  they  were  visible  signs,  corre- 
sponding to  invisible  realities,  as  the  move- 
ments of  the  hands  on  the  dial  correspond 
to  the  action  of  the  machinery  within. 
When  the  ark  and  the  cloud  set  forward,  it 
was  the  Almighty  God  going  on  before  to 
victory ;  when  the  ark  and  the  cloud  rested, 
it  was  the  all-merciful  God  returning  to  pro- 
tect and  cherish  his  own.  This  is  clearly 
recognised  in  the  morning  and  evening  prayer 
of  Moses.  The  typical  and  spiritual  cnaiac- 
ter  of  that  setting  forward  and  that  resting 
could  not  well  have  been  lost  upon  any  re- 
ligious mind— that  God  eoing  before  us  is 
the  certain  and  abiding  pled^  of  final  victory, 
that  God  returning  to  us  is  the  only  hope 
of  present  safety.  Biie  up.  Lord,  and  let 
thin«  enemies  be  scattered.  The  sixty-eighth 
Psalm,  which  we  have  learnt  to  associate 
with  l^e  wonders  of  Pentecost  and  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  Church  on  earth,  seems  to  be 
an  expansion  of  Moses'  morning  prayer. 
Yer.  86.— Betom,  0  Lord,  unto  the  many 


thousands  (literally,  myriad  thousands ;  see 
ch.  i.  16)  of  Ifrael.  T]^W  being  construed 
with  the  accusative  is  of  somewhat  doubtful 
interpretation.  It  may  be  as  in  the  beautiful 
and  familiar  rendering  of  the  A.  Y.,  than 
which  nothing  could  be  more  obviously  in 
harmony  with  the  circumstances,  and  the 
feelings  whioh  gave  rise  to  the  prayer.  Or  it 
may  be  necessary  to  translate  it  by  a  transi- 
tive verb,  and  then  it  will  be  either,  with 
many  modems,  ** Restore,  0  Lord,  the  myriad 
thousands  of  Israel,"  i.  e,  to  their  promised 
home ;  or,  with  the  Septuagint,  "  Cmveri,  O 
Lord  (iwioTptAff  Kvpie),  the  thousand  myri- 
ads of  Israel.  *  If  the  ordinary  reading  be 
(as  it  appears)  grammatically  defensible,  it  is 
unquestionably  to  be  preferred.  Only  Moses, 
as  he  looked  upon  that  huge  multituae  cover- 
ing the  earth  far  and  wide,  could  rightly  feel 
how  unutterably  awful  their  position  would 
be  if  on  any  day  the  cloud  icere  to  rise  and 
melt  into  the  evening  sky  instead  ofpoising 
itself  above  the  sanctuary  of  Israel.  Tne  Sep- 
tuagint transposes  ver.  84  from  its  proper 
pla^  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  apparently 
in  order  to  keep  together  the  verses  which 
speak  of  the  movements  of  the  ark.  Many 
Hebrew  MSS.  mark  vers.  86,  86  with  inverted 
nuns,  C,  but  the  explanations  ^ven  are  f^ci- 
ful,  and  the  meamng  imcertain. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  33— 36.— j?%e  heavenward  march.  Spiritually,  we  have  here  the  journey  of 
the  Church  of  God,  or  of  the  faithful  eoul,  towards  heaven  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Saviour.  For  the  ark,  whereon  rested  the  Shechinah,  and  in  which  was  carried  the 
law,  is  the  type  of  Jesus,  in  whom  dwelt  the  whole  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily 
(cf .  2  Cor.  iii.  18  ;  iv.  6  6. ;  Col.  ii.  9),  and  in  whom  as  manifested  to  us  is  found  the 
new  law  of  love  and  liberty  (Ps.  iX,  8 ;  cf .  Mark  zii.  30,  31 ;  Bom.  vii.  6 ;  Jas.  i. 
26 ;  1  Pet  ii.  21  6.).  Therefore  we  have  here  Jesus  going  before  his  own,  (1)  to  guide 
them  in  the  daily  path,  (2)  to  lead  them  to  their  rest  when  the  journey  is  over  (cf .  John 
X  4 ;  ziv.  2).  Li  the  cloud,  again,  we  have  (it  may  be)  the  refreshment  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  ("  another  Comforter"),  when  we  face  the  burden  and  heat  of  life.  Lastly,  we 
have  the  devout  prayers  of  the  faithful  for  the  help  of  God  in  their  spiritual  war^re, 
for  the  presence  of  God  witii  their  souls.    Consider,  therefore,  on  vers.  33,  34 — 

I.  That  the  houb  of  dbpabture  from  Horeb,  so  long  delated,  and  the  plunob 
INTO  the  stony  desert,  80  OFTEN  ANTICIPATED,  CAME  AT  LAST.  Many  may  have 
thou£^ht  it  would  never  really  arrive,  but  it  did  ;  and  in  a  few  hours  the  mount,  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  such  wondrous  events,  was  hidden  for  ever  from  their  eyes. 
Even  so  we  cannot  abide  on  \ht  heights  of  contemplation  (with  Moses),  or  in  the 
plains  of  instruction  (with  the  people).  There  is  a  time  to  receive  marching  orders ; 
there  is  a  much  longer  and  more  trying  time  to  march  accordingly  amidst  hard  trials 
and  difi&cult  undertakings — and  this  time  will  surely  come  to  each  and  all  (Matt.  z. 
38 ;  Acts  ziv.  22  6. ;  2  Tim.  ii.  12 ;  iii.  12). 

II.  That  the  Israelites  were  not  required  to  find  their  own  way,  ob  trust 
TO  HUMAN  guidance  :  THE  ARK  WENT  BEFORE  THEM.  They  only  had  to  f ollow  as  best 
they  might  Even  so  Jesus  goes  before  his  own ;  once  for  all,  by  his  death,  resurrec- 
tion, and  ascension ;  daily,  by  his  example  and  encouragement.  As  he  has  gone 
before  us  all  into  heaven  to  prepare  a  **  rest "  for  the  people  of  God,  so  he  goes 
before  each  weary  soul  in  life  and  death  to  find  out  resting-places  and  places  of 
refreshment  for  it  (Ps.  zziii.  4 ;  John  viii.  12 ;  ziL  26 ;  ziv,  2,  6). 
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III.  That  the  Israelites  were  in  part  shielded  from  the  fierce  and  fatal 

HEATS  OF  THE  DESERT  MARCH  BY  THE  CLOUD  WHICH  OVERSHADOWED  THEM  FROM  ABOVE 

THE  ARK.  For  that  luminous  cloud  which  rested  permanently  over  the  ark  was 
spread  over  the  following  host  when  on  the  march.  St.  Paul  says  that  the  Jews  were 
**  baptized  unto  Moses  in  the  cloud  and  in  the  sea  "  (1  Cor.  x.  2),  whence  it  appears 
that  as  the  passage  of  the  sea  represented  in  a  figure  the  baptism  of  water  which 
separates  outwardly  unto  Christ  (the  Moses  of  the  oetter  covenant),  so  did  the  over- 
hanging cloud  with  its  moist  coohiess  represent  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  an 
abiding  refreshment  to  the  faithful  while  (but  only  while)  they  follow  Christ.  And 
thus  the  old  hymn,  Veni  Sanctus  Spvritus— 

Thou  of  Comforters  the  best ; 
Thou  the  soul's  most  welcome  guest ; 
Sweet  refreshment  here  behto ; 

In  our  labour  rest  most  sweet. 
OrcUrful  coohiess  in  the  heat, 
Solace  in  the  midst  of  woe. 

Even  so,  therefore,  the  overshadowfng  presence  (cf.  Luke  i.  35)  of  the  Holv  Ghost  is 
the  blessed  solace,  comfort,  and  refreshment  of  the  faithful  in  fiery  trials,  fierce 
temptations,  and  weary  disappointments ;  and  this  overshadowing  Presence  reaches 
us  only  from  and  through  the  glorified  humanity  of  Jesus  (qui  ArkJ),  and  only  while 
we  walk  in  faith  and  patience  (cf.  John  vii.  39 ;  xvi.  7 ;  Bom.  viii.  14 ;  1  John  ii. 
20 ;  1  Pet  iv.  14).  Note,  that  the  unrecorded  sufferings  and  vexations  qf  such  a 
host  on  such  a  march  must  have  been  beyond  description  ;  but  this  much  appears, 
that  the  nearer  they  kept  to  the  ark  the  more  they  were  sheltered  by  the  cloud :  it 
any  staid  in  camp,  he  had  no  shade.  The  more  closely  we  follow  Jesus,  the  more 
comfort  of  the  Spirit  shall  we  have  amidst  the  unavoidable  sorrows  and  sufferings  of 
life.  And  note,  that  there  are  in  the  Old  Testament  very  few  symbols  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  whereas  there  are  an  endless  number  of  types  of  Christ — and  this,  no  doubt, 
in  accordance  with  the  deep  saying  of  John  vii.  39  {oiirbt  yApJjv  irvcvfia  ^ycov).  When, 
therefore,  we  find  one  which  is  recognised  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  the  more 
precious.    Consider,  again,  on  vers.  36,  36 — 

I.  That  every  day  of  the  march  had  for  Moses  its  two  supreme  moments,  of 

SETTING  out  AND  OF  SETTLING  DOWN,  AND  EACH  HAD  ITS  OWN  DANGERS  AND  ANXIETIES. 

Even  so  every  day  in  a  Christianas  life  has  its  morning  and  evening,  its  opening  ahd 
closing ;  its  going  forth  to  work,  to  business,  to  converse  with  the  outer  world,  to 
manifold  encounter  with  the  strange,  the  unexpected,  the  difiBcult,  perhaps  the 
terrible ;  its  coming  in  to  rest,  to  ease,  to  unguanied  relaxation,  to  the  little  circle 
where  self  is  paramount,  where  the  individual  is  all  important.  These  two  points  are 
the  critical  points  in  the  Christian's  daily  life. 

II.  That  Moses  made  his  morning  prayer  for  Divine  defence  and  aid  against 
THE  foe.  He  knew  that  many  enemies  were  hovering  round  (like  the  Amalekites) 
who  might  attack  them  at  any  time,  even  when  least  expected,  and  might  find  them, 
humanly  speaking,  an  easy  prey.  He  prayed  that  God  would  undertake  their  cause, 
and  put  to  flight  their  foes.  Even  so  the  faithful  soul,  looking  forward  to  the  active 
hours  of  the  day,  knows  from  sad  experience  that  spiritual  foes  will  dog  its  path  to 
assail  it  by  temptation  and  overthrow  it  by  sin  when  least  prepared.  Therefore, 
before  it  ventures  forth,  it  beseeches  God  to  be  its  succour  and  defence  against  all 
the  craft  and  subtlety  of  its  foes. 

III.  That  Moses  made  his  evening  prayer  for  the  continuance  of  the  Divine 
Presence  in  their  midst.  He  knew  that  the  people  were  helpless,  and  moreover 
stiff-necked  and  hard-hearted,  and  that  mischief  would  breed  in  the  camp  as  readily 
as  it  might  meet  them  on  the  march,  and  that  they  must  perish  miserably  if  left  to 
themselves.  He  prayed  that  God  would  stay  with  them,  and  be  their  worship,  and 
remain  the  centre  of  their  life  ab  intra^  as  well  as  their  defence  ab  extra.  Even  so 
the  Christian's  evening  prayer  is, "  Abide  with  us.*  *  The  faithful  soul,  when  it  ceases 
from  outward  cares  and  is  most  thrown  upon  itself,  feels  most  how  lost  would  be  its 
state  without  the  abiding  Presence  and  grace  of  God ;  and  then  it  beseeches  him — 
whom  it  has  more  or  less  offended — ^to  return  to  it,  because  without  him  it  were 
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empty,  desolate,  and  destroyed.  Note^  that  if  we  read  with  some,  "Restore  the 
many  thousands  of  Israel,"  i,  e.  to  their  promised  land,  then  it  is  the  voioe  of  the 
faithful,  recognising  at  each  pause  in  life  that  we  are  still  strangers  and  wanderers 
here,  and  beseeching  God  to  bring  us  to  our  true  and  only  rest  (cf .  2  Cor.  v.  4 ;  Phil, 
iii.  11 ;  Rev.  vi.  10,  11).  And  cf.  the  ancient  prayer,  "Beseeching  thee  shortly  to 
accomplish  the  number  of  thine  elect,  and  to  hasten  thy  kingdom,  that  toe  idth  all 
those  that  are  departed  iu  the  true  faith  of  thy  holy  name,  may  have  our  perfect 
consummation  and  joy  in  thy  eternal  and  everlasting  fflory."  Or,  if  we  read  with 
the  Septuagint,  "  convert  the  many  thousands  of  Israel,  then  it  is  the  voice  of  the 
faithful  in  the  intervals  of  labour  supplicating  God  for  all  who  in  any  wise  belong  to 
the  Israel  of  God,  that  the  grace  of  a  true  and  entire  conversion — which  is  the  one 
thing  needful — may  be  granted  unto  them  (cf.  Luke  zzii.  32  6. ;  2  Cor.  ziii.  9  6. ; 
1  Thess.  iil  10  6.). 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORa 

Vers.  36,  S^.—lTie  prapers  <U  the  Tnoving  and  resting  of  the  arh  Here  are  two 
petitions — one  as  the  cloud  rose  to  point  the  way,  the  other  as  it  settled  down  again 
to  indicate  the  time  for  rest.  The  morning  and  the  evening  prayer  cannot  be  the 
same  ;  there  is  one  set  of  needs  to  be  supplied  during  the  day,  and  another  during 
the  night 

The  fibst  petition.  It  was  fixed  on  the  one  thing  needed,  as  the  Israelites 
ioumeyed  on  into  unknown  territory.  Moses  needed  not  to  pray  for  guidance. 
They  were  being  guided,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  follow.  Behind  the  ark 
and  the  cloud  there  was  the  evident  duty  of  obedience^  but  what  was  there  in 
front?  Moses  could  make  some  guess  from  what  he  had  already  experienced. 
Before  the  Israelites  had  been  three  months  out  of  Egypt,  they  were  met  by  Amalek 
at  Rephidim,  blocking  the  way  to  Sinai.  Moses,  therefore,  recognises  the  great 
likelihood  of  more  enemies  infrowt^  now  they  have  left  Sinai.  The  great  bulk  of  his 
followers  doubtless  tiiought  more  of  the  present  than  the  future,  and  both  present  and 
future  they  wanted  to  be  like  the  past  in  Egypt,  full  of  good  things  for  their  sinful 
cravings.  But  Moses,  with  a  different  spirit,  felt  there  were  enemies  in  the  way. 
Getting  into  Canaan  meant  not  only  journeying  but  fighting.  It  is  a  serious  defect 
in  us  that  we  do  not  think  enough  of  the  spiritual  enemies  in  front.  There  are 
examples  to  warn :  Peter  overrating  natural  courage ;  Demas,  overcome  by  the  allure- 
ments of  the  present  age.  Notice  that,  in  its  otm  way,  the  New  Testament  is  every 
whit  as  warlike  in  its  spirit  as  the  old  (Matt  x.  34 ;  Rom.  vii.  23 ;  2  Cor.  vii.  5  ;  2 
Cor.  X.  3—6 ;  Eph.  vi  10—17;  1  Tim.  i.  18;  Heb.  iv.  12 ;  Rev.  i.  16:  indeed  the 
Revelation  is  full  of  spiritual  war  and  conquest^.  These  enemies  in  front  are  con- 
sidered also  as  OodPs  enemies.  "  Thine  enemies."  As  men  attack  one  another 
through  their  propertjr,  so  God*s  enemies  attack  him  through  his  people.  God  in  the 
blessedness  and  secunty  of  his  own  nature  is  unassailable,  out  in  the  workings  of  his 
manifold  creation  the  powers  of  evil  may  attack  him,  maintaining  a  long  and  bitter 
struggle  (*  Paradise  Lost,'  B.  ii.  310—370).  Do  not  think  of  these  powers  as  aiming 
simply  at  our  destruction.  This  is  but  a  means  to  an  end.  There  is  a  far  sublimer 
and  more  encouraging  view,  that  they  are  aiming  to  destroy  the  government  of  God. 
We  never  find  out  the  purpose  of  a  battle  by  looking  at  the  conflicts  of  the  private 
soldiers  and  inferior  officers.  We  must  come  to  the  supreme  i^uthorities.  It  is  they 
who  inspire  and  direct  everything.  So  there  may  be  a  struggle  going  on  in  the 
universe  of  which  we,  with  our  little  horizon,  can  form  but  a  feeble  conception. 
Lastly,  it  is  prayed  that  these  enemies  should  be  decisively  dealt  with.  It  is  an  awful 
thing  to  think  of,  but  we  must  not  shut  our  eyes  to  plain  and  solemn  facts,  that  as  we 
look  backwards  from  this  point  to  the  beginning  of  the  Scriptures,  we  find  the 
Almighty,  in  three  instanoes,  acting  against  the  iniquity  of  the  world  in  a  most 
decisive  and  comprehensive  way.  The  deluge  was  a  scattering,  so  was  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sodom,  so  was  the  overwhelming  of  Pharaoh  and  his  hosts,  which  last  great 
{>imitive  act  of  God,  Moses  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  and  celebrated  with  his  own 
ips.  There  is  enough  to  assure  his  people  that  he  will  make  a  final  scattering  in  his 
own  time. 
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The  8B00ND  pbtition.  1.  It  was  a  welcome  to  the  conaueror.  God  was  doing 
something  for  his  people  in  conquest  every  day.  We  may  be  sure  there  was  no  day 
in  all  these  long  forty  years  but  something  was  done  to  undermine  the  huge  and 
threatening  powers  that  opposed  advancing  Israel.     As  the  huge  tree  is  slowly 

;  last  with  a  crash,  so 
Jericho  seemed  to 
',  had  been  nodding  to 
its  fall  for  years.  So  we  may  Be  constantly  welcoming  Jesus  as  the  Captain  of  our 
salvation  (Exod.  xv.  2 ;  Luke  iv.  14, 16 ;  Acts  xiv.  26 — 28).  2.  It  indicated  the  use 
to  be  made  of  the  victory.  The  enemies  of  Qod  were  scattered  and  dispossessed  in 
order  that  his  own  people  may  come  in  and  exercise  a  faithful  stewardship  for  him. 
His  victories  open  up  regions  which  could  not  otherwise  be  attained.  JS.  g.  the  risen 
Saviour^  having  triumphed  over  sin,  death,  and  the  grave,  returned  to  his  disciples  in 
Galilee,  telling  them  that  all  power  was  given  to  him  in  heaven  and  on  eartn,  and 
thence  he  drew  this  consequence  in  the  way  of  duty  for  them,  that  they  were  to  go 
and  disciple  all  nations,  etc.  (Matt  xzviii.  18 — 20 \  If  the  risen  Lord  be  indeed 
with  uSy  then,  because  he  is  risen,  we,  having  still  our  fight  with  sin  and  death  to 
accomplish,  are  nevertheless  assured  of  ultimate  victory.— oT. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


The  place  op  burning  (vers.  1  —  3). 
Yer.  1.— And  when  the  people  complained, 
it  displeased  the  Lord.  There  is  no  "  when  " 
in  the  original.  It  is  literally,  "And  the 
people  were  as  complainers  evil  in  the  ears 
of  the  Lord."  This  may  be  paraphrased  as 
in  the  A.  V.  ;  or  it  may  be  rendered  as  in 
the  Septuagint,  ^v  b  Xa6c  yoyyvKitv  vovripd 
ivavrt  Kvpiov  (of.  1  Cor.  x.  10),  where  novripd 
means  the  wicked  things  they  uttered  in 
their  discontent ;  or  the  **  evil "  may  mean 
the  hardships  they  complained  of.  The 
Targums  understand  it  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Soptuagint,  and  this  seems  to  agree  best 
with  the  context.  As  to  the  time  and  place 
of  this  complaining,  the  narrative  seems  to 
limit  it  within  the  three  days'  march  from 
the  wilderness  of  Sinai ;  but  it  is  not  possible 
to  fix  it  more  precisely.  It  is  sufficient  that 
the  very  first  mcident  in  the  great  journey 
thought  worthy  of  record  was  this  sin  and 
its  punishment,  and  the  natural  conclusion 
is  that  it  came  to  pass  very  shortly  after  the 
departure.  As  to  the  reason  of  the  com- 
plaining, although  it  is  not  stated,  and 
althongn  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
any  special  cause  of  distress,  we  can  hardly 
be  mistaken  about  it.  The  fatigue  and 
anxiety  of  the  march,  after  a  year's  com- 
parative idleness,  the  frightfm  nature  of 
the  country  into  which  they  were  marching, 
and  the  unknown  terrors  of  the  way  whicn 
lay  before  them,  these  were  quite  enough  to 
snake  their  nerves  and  upset  their  minds. 
Such  things  could  only  be  borne  and  faced 
in  a  spirit  of  faith  and  trustful  dependence 
upon  God  and  their  af^inted  leaders,  and 
that  spkit  they  knew  nothing  of.  Slavery, 
even  when  its  outward  pressure  is  past  and 


gone  like  a  bad  dream,  leaves  behind  it  above 
all  thin^  an  incurable  suspicion  of,  and  a 
rooted  disbelief  in,  others,  which  shows  itself 
outwardly  by  blank  ingratitude  and  persistent 
complaint  of  bad  treatment.  This  is  the  well- 
known  mental  attitude  of  liberated  slaves 
even  towards  their  benefactors  and  liberators ; 
and  in  the  case  of  Israel  this  temper  extended 
to  the  King  of  Israel  himself,  whom  they  held 
responsible  for  all  the  privations  and  terrors 
of  an  apparently  needless  journey  through  a 
hideous  waste.  The  Tar^um  of  Palestine 
says  here,  **  There  were  wicked  men  of  the 
people  who,  being  discontent,  devised  and 
imagined  evil  before  the  Lord."  The  com- 
plaining, however,  seems  to  have  been  general 
throughout  the  host,  as  the  Psalmist  more 
truly  acknowledges  (Ps.  Ixxviil  17 — 22). 
And  the  ^e  of  the  Lord  burnt  among 
them.  The  *^fire  of  the  Lord"  may  mean 
one  of  three  things.  1.  Lightning,  as  ap- 
parently in  Job  i.  16 ;  for  lightning  to  tne 
unscientific  is  the  fiery  bolt,  even  as  thunder 
is  the  angry  voice,  of  God  (cf.  1  Sam.  xiL  18, 
19).  2.  A  miraculous  outburst  of  flame  from 
the  Presence  in  the  tabernacle,  such  as  slew 
Nadab  and  Abihu  (Levit.  x.  2),  and  after- 
wards the  250  men  who  offered  incense  (ch. 
xvi.  85).  8.  A  miraculous  descent  of  fire 
from  heaven,  as  apparently  in  2  Kings  L  10 — 
12  (cf.  Rev.  xiii.  13).  Of  these  the  second 
seems  to  be  excluded  by  the  fact  that  the 
conflagration  was  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
camp  furthest  removed  from  the  tabernacle. 
If  we  suppose  the  fire  to  have  been  natural, 
we  may  rarther  suppose  that  it  set  alight  to 
the  dry  bushes  ana  shrubs  which  abound  in 
parts  of  the  desert,  and  which  blaze  with 
great  fury  when  the  flame  is  driven  by  the 
wind.  It  is,  however,  at  least  as  likely  that 
a  wholly  supernatural  visitation  of  God  is 
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here  inteuded.  What  is  most  important  to 
notice  is  this,  that  the  punishment  in  this 
case  followed  hard  and  sore  upon  the  sin, 
whereas  before  they  came  to  Sinai  the  Lord 
had  passed  over  similar  murmurings  without 
any  chastisement  (Exod.  xv.  24 ;  xvi.  2). 
The  reason  of  this  difference  was  twofold. 
In  the  first  place,  they  had  now  had  abundant 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
power  and  goodness  of  the  Lord,  and  had 
solemnly  entered  into  coyenant  with  him, 
and  he  had  taken  up  his  abode  among  them ; 
wherefore  their  responsibilities  grew  with 
their  privileges,  their  dangers  kept  pace  with 
their  advantage  In  the  second  place,  they 
had  while  at  Sinai  committed  an  act  of 
national  apostasy  (Exod.  xxxii),  the  pun- 
ishment of  which,  although  suspended  (yer. 
14),  was  only  suspended  (ver.  34),  and  was 
always  capable  of  being  revived ;  Israel  was 
plainly  warned  that  he  was  under  sentence, 
and  that  any  disobedience  would  awake  the 
terrors  of  the  Lord  against  him.  And  eon- 
ramed ...  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
'oamp.  Probably  setting  fire  to  the  outer 
line  of  tents,  or  some  pitched  outside  the 
line,  and  consuming  the  people  that  were  in 
them.  The  Tarejim  of  Palestine  affirms 
that  it  "destroyed  some  of  the  wicked  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  house  of  Dan,  with  whom 
was  a  graven  image ; "  but  this  attempt  to 
shift  the  responsioility,  and  to  alter  the 
character  of  the  sin,  is  clearly  worthless,  and 
only  suggested  by  occurrences  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  the  present  (see  Judges  xviii.). 


Yer.  2.— And  tho  peoplo  oriod  onto  Xoies. 
Fear  brought  them  to  tneir  senses,  and  the^ 
knew  that  their  only  hope  was  in  Uieir  medi- 
ator, who  had  already  saved  them  W  his 
intercession  from  a  worse  destruction  (Exod. 
xxxii.  80—84).  The  fire  was  quenched. 
Rather,  "  went  out."  As  its  beginning  was 
supernatural,  or  at  least  was  so  ordered  as  to 
appear  so,  its  end  also  was  due  to  the  Divine 
intervention,  not  to  human  efforts. 

Yer.  3.— And  ho  called  the  namo  of  the 
place  Taborah.  Or  Tabe^rah  (iTIJit^JD).  This 
name  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  stations  in 
ch.  xxxiii.,  which  mentions  nothing  between 
Sinai  and  Kibroth-Hattaavah.  It  would  seem 
probable,  however,  that  the  conflagration 
occurred  while  Israel  was  encamped,  or  else 
there  could  hardly  have  been  a  burning  "  in 
the  end  of  the  c^mp."  We  may  therefore 
suppose  either  that  Tabe^rah  was  some  spot 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Sinai 
whither  the  people  gathered  for  their  first 
long  march ;  or  that  it  was  one  of  the  halting- 
places  on  the  "three  days'  journey"  not 
mentioned  in  the  list,  beoeiuse  that  journey 
was  considered  as  all  one  ;  or  that  it  was  the 
same  place  afterwards  called  Kibroth-Hatta- 
avah. There  is  nothinff  in  the  narrative  to 
decide  a  question  which  is  in  itself  unim- 
portant. It  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
where  the  ancient  and  local  names  derived 
from  marked  natural  features  were  not  avail- 
able, such  names  as  Tabe^rah  given  to  the 
halting-places  of  so  vast  a  host  must  have 
had  a  veiy  loose  significance. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1 — 3. — Wrath  awaked  and  xorath  appeased^  In  this  short  passage  we  have, 
in  a  microcosm,  the  whole  sad  history  of  the  Church.  For  the  history  of  the  Church, 
as  it  is  glorious  on  the  side  of  God  and  bis  faithfulness,  so  it  is  sad  indeed  on  the  side 
of  man  and  his  unfaithfuhiess.  Here  we  may  see  trial  followed  at  once  by  failure, 
temptation  by  sin ;  failure  and  sin  followed  by  fiery  wrath.  Tet  wrath  is  never 
without  mercy,  for  the  fire  is  quenched  by  the  voice  of  the  mediator.  Consider, 
therefore — 

I.  That  the  vebt  first  incident  beoobded  between  Sinai  and  Canaan  was 
8IN.  There  was  no  gradual  descent ;  it  broke  out  all  at  once.  So  it  was  in  the  begin- 
ning— immediately  ^ter  the  creation,  the  fall ;  and  so  it  was  in  the  second  begin- 
ninjg  of  the  race  (Gen.  iz.  21).  Even  so  it  is  still :  the  first  actual  fact  which  meets 
us  in  tlie  history  of  a  soul  on  its  way  to  heaven  is  some  sin  or  failure  on  its  part  It 
is  the  one  thing  which  more  than  any  other  determines  the  character  of  practical 
religion,  as  distinguished  from  thearettccU  (James  iiL  2 ;  1  John  i.  8). 

II.  That  the  boot  op  this  evil  plant  was  to  be  found  in  the  nature  of 

THE  PEOPLE,  MADE  CBOOKED  BT  GENEBATI0N8  OF  8EBVITUDE,  AND  NOT  BADIGALLY 

altebed  BY  THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  A  TBAB.  Even  SO  human  nature,  terribly  corrupt  as 
it  is,  is  the  nature  of  the  elect  too :  it  is  indeed  sanctified  and  improved  by  the 
operatbns  of  grace,  but  not  superseded ;  it  remains  human  nature  still,  and  as  such 
IS  sure  to  assert  itself.  Therefore  *^  regeneration,"  which  signifies  the  renewal  of  this 
nature,  is  indeed  bestowed  in  time  ( J^m  iiL  6 ;  Titus  iii.  6),  but  is  also  reserved  for 
eternity  (Matt  ziz.  28),  in  testimony  that  it  is  only  partial  here.  One  of  the  saddest, 
the  most  obvious,  and  yet  most  udooked-for  and  perplexing  of  facts  about  regenerate 
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humanity  is  the  persistence  within  it  of  evil,  whether  proper  to  the  age,  the  race,  the 
family,  or  the  individual  (Rom.  vii.  18 — 25). 

III.  That  the  fruit  op  this  evil  plant  was  thus  suddenly  ripened  by  the 
OUTWARD  HARDSHIPS  AND  TRIALS  OF  THE  MARCH.  Encamped  at  Comparative  ease 
ahoiit  Sinai,  the  tendency  to  sin  lay  dormant,  the  root  seemed  dead :  a  few  days,  a 
few  hours  perhaps,  of  scorching  heat  and  unaccustomed  toil,  and  the  poison  fruit  was 
already  matured,  the  whole  camp  was  in  rebellion  against  God.  Even  so  there  are 
evil  dispositions  latent  in  many  (if  not  in  all)  of  us  which  need  but  a  little  stress  of 
circumstance  to  bring  them  into  active  play,  to  ripen  them  into  open  sin,  and  that 
with  startling  quickness,  unless  restrained  by  grace.  The  sudden  falls  of  ^ood  men 
are  only  sudden  because  we  do  not  see  the  strength  of  evil  in  them  which  is  waiting^ 
its  opportunity.  Hence  the  absolute  necessity  of  trial  and  conflict  to  test  tlie  worth 
of  our  reUgion  (Matt.  z.  22 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  12 ;  James  i.  12 ;  Rev.  i.  9 ;  ii.  11,  &c. ; 
vii.  14). 

IV.  That  the  form  which  their  rebellion  took  was  that  of  complaining — 
there  beinfi^  indeed  nothing  that  they  could  do  under  the  circumstances.  Even  so 
the  fruit  ox  sinful  feelings  and  desires  is  quite  as  often  discontent  as  anything  more 
active,  because  the  more  active  forms  of  sin  are  so  often  out  of  our  reach.  An  evil 
heart  is  the  source  of  all  sins,  and  the  evil  heart  almost  always  shows  itself  in  a  state 
of  inward  discontent  which  finds  vent  in  outward  complaints.  Hence  the  "  unthank- 
ful" are  next  door  to  the  ** unholy  "  (2  Tim.  iii.  2),  and  all  pne  with  the  "evil" 
(Luke  vi.  35).  A  discontented  heart  is  a  hot-bed  of  every  kind  of  sin  (of.  Mark  xiv. 
10 ;  John  xii.  4—6). 

V.  That  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was  more  hot  against  them,  and  their 
PUNISHMENT  MORE  SEVERE,  THAN  BEFORE  THEY  CAME  TO  SiNAi.  For  they  had  received 
the  law,  and  entered  into  the  covenant,  and  had  the  worship  and  presence  of  God  in 
the  midst  of  them.  Even  so  the  more  light  and  grace  we  have,  tne  more  awful  will 
it  be  to  sin  against  that  light,  in  despite  of  that  grace.  So  the  sin  of  the  Jew  was 
worse  than  that  of  the  heathen ;  of  the  Christian  than  of  the  Jew ;  of  the  Christian 
in  an  enlightened  age  than  of  the  Christian  in  a  dark  age.  What  must  be  the 
wrath  of  God  against  the  sins  of  an  age  and  people  such  ap  this  I  (Luke  xii.  47,  48  ; 
John  ix.  41 ;  Rom.  ii.  12  ;  Heb.  ii.  2,  3  ;  x.  26-^1). 

VI.  That  the  people  in  their  fear  cried  to  Moses.  They  dared  not  cry  to 
God,  by  reason  of  their  unworthiness,  but  they  knew  that  if  Moses  prayed  for  them 
he  would  be  heard,  because  he  was  their  mediator  (Gal.  iii.  19,  20).  Even  so  we,  in 
our  sin  and  our  distress,  are  neither  able  nor  worthy  to  pray  to  God  save  through  the 
mediation  of  Jesus  Christ.  -All  prayer  must  be  addressed,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, through  him.  Even  the  prayer  of  the  heathen,  who  knows  no  mediator,  will 
be  heard  because  the  Son  of  man  receives  his  prayer  and  offers  his  own  intercession 
with  it  How  presumptuous  is  it  in  Christian  people  to  join  in  prayers  which  are  not 
offered  in  the  name,  or  through  the  mediation,  of  the  one  Mediator  1  (John  xiv.  14  ; 
1  Tim.  ii.  5 ;  Heb.  xii.  24,  and  cf.  Rev.  viii.  3).  And  note,  that  the  Lord's  Prayer 
may  be  objected  to  this  doctrine  of  mediation.  But  it  is  to  be  noted — (1)  that  it 
was  modelled  on  the  synagogue  prayers  before  the  atonement ;  (2)  that  as  a  Christian 
prayer,  it  is  the  prayer  of  Clmst  m  us,  in  which  we  share  by  virtue  of  our  sonship  in 
him  (John  xx.  17 ;  1  John  iii.  1). 

VII.^  That  the  people  cried  to  Moses  only.  They  did  not  resort  to  Aaron  or 
to  Miriam,  because  they  were  relations  of  Moses,  or  to  Joshua,  because  he  was  an 
eminent  servant  of  Moses,  and  had  great  influence  with  him ;  for  Moses  only  was 
their  mediator.  Even  so  Christian  people  must  not ''  ciy  "  to  any  but  the  one  Mediator, 
if  the  fire  of  God's  anger  against  sin  is  to  be  quenched.  It  is  one  thing  to  ask  the 
pn^ers  of  a  fellow-suppliant ;  it  is  another  and  very  different  thing  to  address  oneself 
to  God  under  the  protection,  and  through  the  mediation,  of  some  favourite  of  Heaven 
(Heb.  viii.  6  ;  ix.  16 ;  cf .  Acts  viii.  22—24). 

VIII.  That  when  Moses  prayed,  the  fire  went  out.  No  doubt  in  answer  to 
the  prayer.  Even  so  tiie  intercession  of  Christ  quenches  the  flames  of  the  Divine 
anger  against  sin.  Not  that  the  anger  and  the  mercy  of  God  are  rival  powers  striving 
against  one  another :  in  eternity  they  act  in  perfect  harmony ;  nevertheless,  in  the 
spnere  of  time  and  space  they  display  themselves  separately,  and  in  apparent 
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antagonism.    It  pleased  Gk>d  that  his  anger  against  siii  and  rebellion  should  be 
visibly  kindled  by  the  complaints  of  the  people  ;  that  his  mercy  should  be  moved  by 
the  prayer  of  Moses.    Thus  was  signified  the  eternal  purpose  of  God  to  show  mercy 
and  forgiveness  to  all  men  through  the  atonement  of  Christ  (Rom.  viii.  34 ;  Heb. ' 
vii.  26  ;  ix.  24 ;  1  John  ii.  1 ;  cf .  Luke  xxiii.  34). 

And  consider  again— I.  That  the  very  next  place  after  Sinai  was  Taberahr—a 
burning.  Even  so  it  is  but  one  short  journey  without  a  break  for  sinful  man  from 
the  revelation  of  the  moral  law  to  the  nres  of  hell.  The  law  is  holy  and  good ;  but 
sinful  man  cannot  keep  it,  nor  can  God  suffer  it  to  be  broken.  Wherefore  by  the 
law  came  death ;  after  the  law,  condemnation ;  behind  the  commandment,  fiery  wrath 
against  the  transgressors  thereof.  Thus  also  the  moral  law  of  Christ  without  his 
atonement  (as  some  would  have  it)  would  only  be  worse  condemnation — a  Taberah 
without  a  Moses  (Rom.  iii.  20;  v.  20  a. ;  vii.  7—13 ;  viii.  1—4).  2.  That  Israel 
would  have  got  no  further  than  Taberah  had  they  not  had  a  mediator.  Even  so 
burnings  had  been  our  everlasting  portion,  except  Cnrist  had  delivered  us  (Isa.  xxxiiL 
14;  Mark  ix.  44,  &c. ;  1  Thess.  i  10). 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORa 

Vers.  1,  2. — A  summarp  view  of  sin  and  its  remedy.  I.  A  chain  of  moral 
SEQUBNCBS,  Containing  the  following  links : — 1.  The  people's  sin.  The  complaints 
probably  various,  as  may  be  illustrated  from  other  narratives.  2.  Their  sin  noticed. 
"The  Lord  heaid  it,'*  as  he  hears  every  idle  word,  and  reads  every  sinful  thought 
(see  outline  on  ch.  xii.  2).  3.  This  notice  awakens  God's  anger.  By  the  necessity 
of  his  nature,  "  God  is  angry  with  the  wicked  every  day."  4.  His  anger  flamed 
forth  in  visible  judgments.  "  The  fire  of  the  Lord  burned  among  them,"  for  '*  our 
God  is  a  consuming  fire,"  either  to  purge  us  from  our  sins,  or  to  destroy  us  in  our 
sins.  6.  These  judgments  are  fatal,  "and  consumed  them"  (Ps.  Ixxvi.  ?)•  For 
another  chain  of  sequences  cf.  James  i.  14,  16. 

II.  A  CHAIN  OF  BBUEDiAL  BLESSINGS.  1.  God's  mercy  tempers  judgment.  The 
fire  only  destroys  *<  those  in  the  utmost  part  of  the  camp  "  (Ps.  ciii.  8 — 10).  2.  The 
judgments  inflicted  humble  the  people,  and  lead  them  to  appeal  to  Moses.  Such 
judgments  are  blessings.  Servants  of  God  sought  for  by  sinners,  or  even  despisers, 
in  the  day  of  trouble  (cf.  Isa.  Ix.  14).  3.  Moses,  when  appealed  to,  himself  appeals 
to  God.  We  disclaim  all  power  as  saviours,  but  look  and  point  to  the  one  Saviour 
(Ps.  Ix.  11 ;  Acts  iiL  12).  4.  God  appealed  to  in  acceptable  intercession,  turns  from 
the  fierceness  of  his  wrath  (Ps.  xcix.  6).  And  the  High  Priest  of  sinners,  by  a  more 
costly  mediation  and  a  prevailing  intercession,  still  interposes  for  sinners  who  **  come 
unto  God  by  hun  "  (Rom.  viii.  34  ;  Heb.  viL  26).— P. 

Vers.  1 — 9. — Murmuring^  lusting^  and  loathing.  We  have  here  a  very  painful 
self-revelation.  Through  prophets  and  apostles,  and  especially  through  his  Son, 
God  has  said  many  humihating  things  of  the  children  of  men,  but  nothing  more 
humiliating  than  by  their  own  actions  they  have  written  down  against  themselves. 
Note — 

I.  A  8PIB1T  UNAFFECTED  BY  CHASTISEMENT.  The  people  run  away  from  pain,  but 
do  not  cease  from  lust.  They  forget  the  blow  of  Jehovah  almost  l>ef ore  the  wound 
is  healed.  Nor  let  us  wonder  at  their  stupidity,  for  this  fire  of  God  was  only  a  more 
rapid  and  more  manifest  form  of  that  fire  of  Divine  chastisement  which  comes  in 
some  form  to  us  all.  We  treat  all  pain  as  the  Israelites  did.  As  they  cried  to  Moses, 
so  we  cry  to  our  fellow-men,  and  make  no  mention  of  our  sin  against  God.  We  never 
stop  to  think  of  the  fire  of  God  as  having  his  anger  in  it,  or  a  check  upon  us  in  our 
selfish  career  (Ps.  Ixxviii. ;  Isa.  i.  2—6 ;  ix.  13 ;  Jer.  vii.  23—28). 

II.  A  SPIBIT  UNCHANOED  BY  BENEFITS.  8o  far  as  any  word  or  action  here  shows, 
they  might  have  utterly  foreotten  everjrthing  God  had  done  for  them.  They  do 
recollect  the  manna,  but  only  to  grumble  at  it  and  despise  it  God  had  indeed 
abounded  toward  them  in  grace  and  power,  wisdom  and  prudence,  yet  not  one  of  all 
his  doings  is  remembered  to  his  glory.     What  then  of  our  state  of  mind  in  regard  of 
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the  wondeifal  manifestations  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus?  We,  eyen  more  than  the 
Israelites,  are  the  objects  of  God*s  gracious  interposition.  It  seemed  of  no  use  to 
remind  them  of  God  the  Deliverer  and  Provider.  And  so  now,  although  Jesus  is  the 
Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life,  although  he  has  conquered  sin  and  death  for  all  mankind, 
yet  mankind  is  far  more  concerned  about  matters  a  long  way  less  important  The 
truth  was,  the  Israelites  had  not  yet  been  delivered,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 
The  body  was  free,  but  the  spirit  was  in  bondage.  Egypt  had  still  a  strong  hold  upon 
their  hearts.  Their  experience  there  must  have  been  a  strange  mixture  of  oppression 
and  pampering.  Compelled  to  make  bricks  without  straw,  and  yet  they  had  flesh 
to  eat. 

III.  A  SPIRIT  THAT  SOON  POBGOT  PAST  GBIEVANCE8.  It  was  not  SO  long  ago  that 
they  had  been  sighing  and  crying  by  reason  of  their  bondage  (Exod.  ii.  23V  Then 
their  lives  were  bitter,  and  all  the  flesh  they  got  could  not  sweeten  them.    Tnese  past 

fcievances  were  immeasurably  greater  than  anything  they  had  to  complain  of  now. 
Ae»  there  was  really  no  comfort  in  life  at  all— oppression  and  injustice  gave  worm- 
wood flavour  to  everything ;  now  they  are  but  mintis  some  old  contorts.  They  have 
plenty  to  eat,  and  that  of  special  miraculous  food,  by  which  God  said  to  them  at 
every  meal, "  Open  thy  mouth  wide,  and  I  will  fill  it."  It  was  well  for  them  even  in 
the  wilderness  troubles  that  they  were  not  as  Egypt ;  for  though  Egypt  might  have 
flesh  to  eat,  it  was  surely  eaten  amid  many  groans  and  sighs.  The  ten  plagues  and 
the  destruction  of  Pharaoh  and  his  army  were  a  very  serious  set-off  against  the  most 
savouiy  of  creature  comforts. 

IV.  A  SPIRIT  UTTERLY  INSENSIBLE  TO  THE  GLORIOUS  VOCATION  WHEBEWTTH  GOD  HAD 

CALLED  THEM  ^Enh.  iv.  1).  What  a  difiEerence  is  here  revealed  between  Moses  and 
the  people  I  As  Moses  talks  with  Hobab,  and  lifts  his  prayer  to  God,  all  is  expectancy, 
ardour,  and  exultation.  No  complaints  of  the  manna,  no  hankerings  after  Egypt, 
come  from  that  noble  soul.  But  as  for  the  people,  Paul  exactly  describes  them  in 
Phil.  iii.  18.  Their  end  was  destruction,  their  God  was  their  belly,  their  glory  was 
in  their  shame,  they  minded  earthly  things.  Even  though  the  ark  rested  on  the 
many  thousands  of  Israel,  they  are  blind  to  the  gloiy  and  profit  coming  from  the 
presence  of  it.  They  will  go  anywhere  if  only  they  can  get  the  lost  delicacies  of 
Egypt  Such  a  table  as  Milton  represents  the  tempter  spreading  out  before  Jesus 
would  just  have  been  to  their  taste  {*  Paradise  Regained,'  li.  337 — 365).  Their  cry  is 
not  tliat  of  natural  hunger,  but  the  passionate  screamins^  of  a  pami)ered  child.  Plain 
living  and  high  thinking,  the  Nazarite  vow  and  the  Nazarite  aspiration,  manna  for 
the  body  and  true  bread  of  heaven  for  the  spirit — ^with  these  things  tiiey  had  no 
sympathy. 

Practical  trtUhs: — 1.  Let  eveiy  pain  that  comes  to  us  have  its  proper  effect  in 
the  way  of  discipline.  Thus  that  which  otherwise  will  be  loss  is  turned  to  substantial 
gain.  2.  In  the  midst  of  the  greatest  privileges  we  may  be  near  to  the  most  subtle 
temptations.  Where  God  is  nearest,  there  Satan  also  may  be  most  active.  3.  We  need 
a  great  work  of  God  to  bring  us  to  a  due  appreciation  of  the  spiritual  blessings  in 
heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus.  It  takes  a  ^reat  deal  to  make  us  see  that  godliness 
is  profitable,  having  the  promise  of  the  life  that  now  is. 

"  Trouble  is  grudgingly  and  hardly  brook*d, 
While  life's  subumest  joys  are  overlook'd." 

4.  Let  the  estimate  of  our  wants  and  the  provision  for  them  be  left  to  Gk>d.  For  us 
to  live  is  Christ,  and  the  highest  occupation  of  life  to  seek  the  kingdom  of  God  and 
his  righteousness ;  then  all  other  needed  things  will  be  added  unto  us.  Never  fear 
but  God  will  give  food  convenient  for  us.  ivT^.  John  vi.  gives  a  most  instructive 
New  Testament  parallel  to  this  passage. — ^Y. 

EXPOSITION. 


KiBBOTH  Hattaavah  (vcrs.  4—86).  Ver. 
4.  — The  mixed  multitude.  Hebrew,  ha- 
scmhauphf  the  gathered;  the  riff-raff,  or 
rabble,  which  had  followed  the  fortunes  of 


Israel  out  of  Egypt,  where  they  had  probably 
been  strangers  and  slaves  themselves.  What 
the  nature  and  the  number  and  the  fate  of 
this  rabble  were  is  a  matter  of  mere  cox^eetuze 
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and  of  sometperplexity.  There  does  not  seem 
any  room  for  them  in  the  regolations  laid 
down  for  Israel,  nor  are  they  mentioned  in 
any  other  place  except  at  Exod.  zii.  88.  In 
Levit.  xxiv.  10  we  read  of  the  son  of  an 
IsraeUtish  woman  by  an  Egyptian  father,  and 
this  might  lead  us  to  conjecture  that  a  gi*eat 
part  of  tiKe  '*  mixed  multitude  "  was  the  off- 
spring of  such  left-handed  alliances.  These 
hfdf-breeds,  accordinff  to  the  general  rule  in 
such  cases,  would  follow  their  mothers ;  they 
would  be  regarded  with  contempt  by  the 
Jews  of  pure  blood,  and  would  accompany 
the  marcn  as  hangers-on  of  the  various  tribes 
with  which  they  were  connected.  As  to 
their  fate,  it  may  be  probably  concluded,  from 
the  reason  of  things  and  from  the  absence  of 
any  further  notice  of  them,  that  they  found 
ti^eir  way  back  to  the  slavery  and  the  indulg- 
ences of  Egypt ;  they  were  bound  by  no  sucn 
strong  restraints  and  animated  by  no  such 
national  feelings  as  the  true  people  of  the  Lord. 
And  the  ohild^n  of  Israel  also  wept  again. 
This  expression,  again  (Hebrew,  2^^,  used 
adverbially),  would  seem  to  point  to  some 
former  weeping,  and  this  is  generally  found 
in  the  "murmuring"  of  which  thev  had 
been  guilty  in  the  desert  of  Sin  (Exod.  xvi. 
2,  8).  This,  however,  is  unsati^ctory  for 
several  reasons :  first,  because  that  occurrence 
was  too  remote,  having  been  more  than  a 
3rear  ago ;  second,  because  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  any  **  weeping"  at  that  time  ;  third, 
because  the  matter  of  complaint  on  the  two 
occasions  was  really'  quite  different :  then 
they  murmured  faithlessly  at  the  blank  starv-  • 
ation  which  apparently  stared  them  in  the 
face  ;  now  they  weep  greedily  at  the  absence 
of  remembered  luxuries.  It  is  therefore 
much  more  likely  that  the  exi>ression  has 
regard  to  the  "complaining  "  which  had  just 
taJcen  place  at  Tabe6rah.  It  was  indeed 
wondeiTul  that  the  punishment  then  inflicted 
did  not  check  the  sin ;  wonderful  that  it 
burst  out  again  in  an  aggravated  form  almost 
immediately.  But  sucn  was  the  obstinacy  of 
this  people,  that  Divine  vengeance,  which 
only  perhaps  affected  a  few,  and  only  lasted 
for  a  orief  space,  was  not  sufficient  to  silence 
their  wicked  clamour.  Who  shall  give  nt 
flesh  to  eat!  I^^—Septuagint,  K(><a— means 
flesh-meat  generally.  They  had  flocks  and 
herds  it  is  true,  but  they  were  no  doubt  care- 
ftilly  preserved,  and  the  increase  of  them 
wotud  little  more  than  suffice  for  sacrifice ; 
no  one  would  dream,  of  slaughtering  them 
for  ordinary  eating. 

Yer.  5.— We  remember  the  fish,  whieh 
we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely,  t.  e.  gratis.  No 
doubt  this  was  an  exa^ration  on  the  part 
of  the  murmurers,  but  it  is  attested  by  clas- 
sical writers  that  fish  swarmed  in  the  Nile 
waters,  and  cost  next  to  nothuig  (Diod. 


Sic.,  i  86,  52 ;  Herod.,  iL  98  ;  Strabo,  xviL 
p.  829).  Onoumben.  D^^^.  Cucumbers  of 
peculiar  softness  and  flavour  are  spoken  of 
by  E^gyptian  travellers  as  fnidua  in  Egypto 
omnium  vulgaiissimus.  Melons.  D^H^d^- 
Water-melons,  still  called  haUieh,  grow. in 
Egypt,  as  in  all  hot,  moist  lands,  like  weeds, 
and  are  as  much  the  luxury  of  the  poorest 
as  of  the  richest.  Leeks,  y'p).  This  wx)rd 
usually  means  grass  (as  in  Ps.  civ.  14),  and 
may  do  so  here,  for  the  modem  Eg3rptians 
eat  a  kind  of  field-clover  freely.  The  Septu- 
agint,  however,  translates  it  by  rd  Tpaoa, 
leeks  or  chives,  which  agrees  better  witli  the 
context.  Pliny  (Nat.  Hist.  19, 88)  speaks  of  it 
OB  **lattdatissinmsporrus  in  Egypto,'  Onions. 
D^y?.  OarUo.  D^C^.  These  are  men- 
tioned  in  the  well-known  passage  of  Herodotus 
(ii.  125)  as  forming  the  staple  food  of  the 
workmen  at  the  pvramids ;  these  still  form  a 
lai^ge  part  of  the  diet  of  the  labouring  classes 
in  E^mt,  as  in  other  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries. If  we  look  at  tJiese  different  articles  of 
food  together,  so  naturally  and  inartificially 
mentioned  in  this  verse,  we  find  a  strong 
argument  for  the  genuineness  of  the  narra- 
tive. They  are  exactly  the  luxuries  which 
an  Egyptian  labourer  of  that  day  would  have 
cried  out  for,  if  deprived  of  them  ;  they  are 
not  the  luxuries  which  a  Jew  of  Palestine 
would  covet,  or  would  even  think  of.  The 
very  words  here  used  for  the  cucumber,  the 
melon,  and  the  garlic  were  probably  Egyptian, 
for  they  may  still  be  rec(^nised  m  the  com- 
mon names  of  those  vegetaoles  in  Egypt. 

Yer.  6.— Onr  ionl  is  dried  away.  This 
exaggerated  statement  expressed  their  craving 
for  the  juicy  and  savoury  food  of  which  they 
had  been  thinking,  and  which  was  obviously 
unattainable  in  tne  wilderness.  There  is  a 
physical  craving  in  man  for  variety  of  cUet, 
ana  especially  for  such  condiments  and 
flavours  as  he  has  been  used  to  all  his  life, 
which  makes  the  lack  of  them  a  real  hard- 
ship. It  is  not  necessary  to  condemn  the 
Israelites  for  feeling  veiy  keenly  the  loss  of 
their  accustomed  food,  which  is  notoriously 
the  one  thing  which  die  poorest  classes  are 
least  able  to  bear ;  it  is  only  necessary  to 
condemn  them  for  making;  tnis  one  loss  of 
more  account  than  all  their  gain.  There  if 
nothing  at  all,  beside  this  manna,,  before 
onreyes.  Rather,  <*  we  have  nothing  (7b  P^) 
except  that  our  eye  (falls)  upon  this  manna.'* 
These  graphic  words  speak  of  the  longing 
looks  which  turned  in  every  direction  after 
the  accustomed  dainties,  only  to  fall  with 
disgust  upon  the  inevitaole  manna.  It  was 
venr  ungrateftd  of  them  to  speak  disparag- 
ingly of  the  manna,  which  was  good  and 
wholesome  food,  and  sufficient  to  keep  them 
in  health  and  strength ;  but  it  Ib  useless  to 
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d^y  that  manna  only  for  people  who  had 
been  accnstomed  to  a  rich  ana  varied  diet 
mnst  haye  been  exceedingly  trying  both  to 
the  palate  and  the  stomach  (cf.  ch.  zzi.  5). 

Yer.  7. — The  manna  was  Ks  eoriander 
seed.  On  the  name  and  the  nature  of  the 
manna  see  Exod.  xvi  31.  It  is  commonly 
supposed  that  the  brief  description  here  in- 
serted was  intended  to  show  the  unreason- 
ableness of  the  popular  complaints.  There 
is  no  trace  whatever  of  any  such  purpose. 
So  far  as  the  description  conveys  iresh  in- 
formation, it  was  simply  suggested  by  the 
occurrence  of  the  word  "  manna,"  according 
to  the  artless  style  of  the  narrative.  •  If  any 
moral  purpose  must  be  assigned  to  this 
digression,  it  would  rather  be  to  suggest  that 
the  people  had  some  real  temptation  to  com- 
plain. It  is  often  foigotten  that,  although 
the  manna  was  supernatural,  at  least  as  to 
the  amount  and  regularity  of  its  supply,  yet 
as  an  article  of  food  it  contained  no  super- 
natmral  element&  If  we  had  to  live  upon 
nothinff  but  cakes  flavoured  with  honey  or 
with  ouve  oil,  it  is  certain  that  we  should 
soon  find  them  pall  uj)on  our  appetite.  To 
the  eye  of  the  Psalmist  the  manna  appeared 
as  angels'  food  (Ps.  IxxviiL  25} ;  but  then 
the  Psalmist  had  not  lived  on  manna  every 
day  for  a  year.  We  have  to  remember,  in 
this  as  in  many  other  cases,  that  the  Israelites 
would  not  be  **  our  ensamples  "  (rviroi  rifiAv, 
1  Cor.  X.  6)  if  they  had  not  succumbed  to 
real  temptations.  As  the  oolour  of  bdeUium. 
See  on  G«n.  iL  12.  As  no  one  knows  anything 
at  all  about  bdellium,  this  adds  nothing  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  manna.  The  Septu- 
agint  has  here  el^oc  Kovar&KKoVf  "the  ap- 
pearance of  ice,"  or  pernaps  *'  of  hoar-frost" 
As  it  translates  bdellium  in  Gen.  ii.  12  by 
dv^pal  (carbuncle),  it  is  probable  that  the 
comparison  to  ice  here  is  due  to  some  tradition 
about  the  manna.  Taking  this  passage'in  con- 
nection with  Exod.  xvL  81,  we  may  reason- 
ably conjecture  that  it  was  of  an  opalescent 
white,  the  same  colour  probably  which  is 
mentioned  in  connection  with  manna  in 
Rev.  ii  17. 

Yer.  8. — ^And  the  people  .  .  .  ground  it 
in  milli.  This  information  as  to  the  pre- 
paration of  the  manna  is  new.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  at  first  the  people  ate  it  in  its 
natural  state,  but  that  afterwards  they  found 
out  how  to  prepare  it  in  different  ways  for  the 
sake  of  variety.  SmaUhandmills  and  mortars 
for  the  preparation  of  grain  they  would  have 
brought  with  them  firom  their  Egyptian 
homes.  As  the  taste  ef  fresh  oil.  In  Exod. 
xvi.  81  it  is  said  to  have  tasted  like  wafers 
made  with  honey.  Nothing  is  more  impos- 
sible adeouately  to  describe  tnan  a  fresh  taste. 
It  is  sufficient  to  note  that  the  two  things 
su^^^ested  by  the  taste  of  the  manna,  honey 
andoil,  present  the  greatest  possible  contrast 


to  the  heavy  or  savoury  food  which  they 
remembered  m  Egypt. 

Yer.  9.— And  when  the  dew  fell, ...  the 
manna  Ml  upon  it.  We  know  from  Exod. 
xvi.  14  that  when  the  dew  evaporated  in 
the  morning  it  left  a  deposit  of  manna  upon 
the  ground ;  we  learn  here  that  the  manna 
fell  upon  the  dew  during  the  niffht.  Now 
the  dew  is  deposited  in  the  cool  of  the  night 
beneath  a  clear  sky,  when  radiation  of  heat 
goes  on  uninterruptedly  from  the  earth's  sur- 
hce ;  it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  manna 
was  let  fall  in  some  way  beyond  human  ex« 
perience  from  the  upper  air.  What  possible 
physical  connection  there  could  be  between 
the  dew  and  the  manna  we  cannot  telL  To 
the  untaught  mind,  however,  the  dew  seemed 
to  come  more  directly  than  any  other  sift  of 
nature  from  the  clear  sky  which  underlay 
the  throne  of  God ;  and  thus  the  Jew  was 
led  to  look  upon  the  manna  too  as  coming 
to  him  day  by  day  direct  from  the  storehouse 
of  heaven  (cf.  Ps.  IxxviiL  28,  24  ;  cv.  40). 

Yer.  10. — Throughout  their  funiliei. 
Every  family  weeping  by  itself.  Such  was 
the  contagion  of  evil,  that  every  family  was 
infected.  Compare  Zech.  xii.  12  for  a  de- 
scription of  a  weeping  similar  in  character, 
although  very  different  in  its  cause.  Svexj 
man  in  the  door  of  his  tent  So  that  his 
wailing  might  be  heard  by  all.  So  public 
and  obtrusive  a  demonstration  of  grief  must 
of  course  have  been  pre-arranged.  They 
doubtless  acted  thus  under  the  impression  that 
if  they  made  themselves  sufficiently  trouble- 
some and  disa^^reeable  they  would  get  all 
they  wanted ;  in  this,  as  in  much  else,  they 
behaved  exactly  like  ill-trained  children. 
Moses  also  was  displeased.  The  word 
"/klso"  clearly  compares  and  unites  his  dis- 
pleasure  with  that  of  God.  The  murmuring 
indeed  of  the  people  was  directed  against 
God,  and  against  Moses  as  his  minister.  The 
invisible  King  and  his  visible  viceroy  could 
not  be  separated  in  the  regard  of  the  people, 
and  their  concerted  ejdiibition  of  misery  was 
intended  primarily  for  the  eye  of  the  latter. 
It  was,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  such  con- 
duct roused  the  wrath  of  Moses,  who  had  no 
right  to  be  angry,  as  well  as  the  wrath  of 
God,  who  had  eveiy  right  to  be  angry.  Moses 
sinned  because  he  tedlSi  to  restrain  his  temper 
within  the  exact  limits  of  what  befits  the 
creature,  and  to  distinguish  carefully  between 
a  righteous  indignation  for  God  and  an  angiy 
impatience  with  men.  But  he  sinned  unaer 
very  sore  provocation. 

Yer.  11.— Wherefore  hait  thou  afllioted 
thy  servant!  These  passionate  complaints 
were  clearly  wrong,  because  exaggerated. 
God  had  not  thrown  upon  Moses  the  responsi- 
bility of  getting  the  people  safely  into  Omaan, 
or  of  providing  fi^  for  them ;  and  apart 
from  these  ezaggerationsi  it  was  a  selfish  and 
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cowardly  thing  thus  to  dwell  uoon  his  own 
grievance,  and  to  leave  out  of  sight  the  grave 
dishonour  done  to  God,  and  the  awfnl  duiger 
incnrred  by  the  people.  It  was  the  more 
blameworthvin  Moses  because  upon  a  former 
occasion  he  had  taken  upon  him,  with  almost 
perilous  boldness,  to  remonstrate  with  God, 
and  to  protest  against  the  vengeance  he 
threatened  to  inflict  (Ezod.  xxxii.  11—18). 
In  a  word,  Moses  forgot  himself  and  his  du^ 
as  mediator,  and  in  his  indignation  at  the 
sin  of  tiie  people  committed  the  same  sin 
himself.  It  is  a  strong  note  of  genuineness 
that  so  grave  (and  yet  so  natural^  a  f&ult 
should  1^  recorded  with  such  obvious  sim- 
^city.  Compare  the  cases  of  Elijah  (1 
Kings  xix.)  and  of  Jonah  (ch.  iv.). 

Yer.  12. — Carry  them  in  thy  boiom,  as 
a  nuning  father.  Probably  he  meant  to 
say  that  this  was  the  part  and  the  duty  of 
God  himself  as  the  Creator  and  Father  of 
Israel.  Compare  the*  reading,  which  is  per- 
haps the  correct  one,  in  Acts  ziii.  18: 
TttraapaKovTatrii  xP^^^o^  irpo^ofSptiviv  aif 
Toit^  iv  rg  Iptifitp. 

Yer.  14.— I  am  not  able  to  bear  aU  thii 
people  alone.  This  complaint,  while  reason- 
able in  itself,  shows  how  unreasonable  the 
rest  of  his  words  were.  However  many  he 
might  have  had  to  share  his  responsibilities, 
be  could  not  have  provided  flesh  for  the 
people,  nor  enabled  them  to  live  one  day  in 
the  wildemcss;  this  had  never  been  laid 
upon  him. 

Yer.  15. — ^Kill  me,  I  pray  $hee,  out  of 
hand,  or  "  quite."  Hebrew,  T)!),  inf.  abe. 
And  let  me  not  see  my  wretchednese.  Let 
me  not  live  to  see  the  total  failure  of  my 
hopes  and  efforts. 

Yer.  16. — And  the  Lord  said  unto  Xoiei. 
The  Divine  dignity  and  goodness  of  this 
answer,  if  not  an  absolutely  conclusive  testi- 
mony, are  at  least  a  very  strong  one,  to  the 
genuineness  of  this  record.  Of  what  god, 
except  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
was  it  ever  witnessed,  or  could  it  have  been 
ever  imagined,  that  he  should  answer  the 
passionate  injustice  of  his  servant  with  such 
forbearance  and  kindness  t  The  one  thing  in 
Moses'  prayer  which  was  I'easonable  he  allowed 
at  once  ;  the  rest  he  passed  over  without 
answer  or  reproof,  as  though  it  had  never 
been  uttered.  Oather  unto  me  leyenty  men 
of  the  elders  of  Israel  That  the  number 
seventy  has  a  svmbolic  si^lficance  in  Scrip- 
ture will  hardly  be  denied  (cf.  Exod.  i.  6 ; 
Dan.  ix.  2,  24 ;  Luke  x.  1),  although  it  is 
probably  futile  to  affix  any  precise  meaning 
to  it.  Perhaps  the  leading  idea  of  seventy 
is  fulness,  as  that  of  twelve  is  symmetry 
(see  on  Exod.  xv.  27).  The  later  Jews  be- 
lieved that  there  were  seventy  nations  in  the 
world.  There  is  no  reason,  except  a  reckless 
dedre  to  confound  the  sacred  narrative,  to 


identify  this  ajppointment  with  that  narrated 
in  Exod.  xviu.  21,  sg.  and  Deut.  i  9,  aq. 
The  circumstances  and  the  purposes  appear 
quite  distinct :  those  were  appointed  toassbt 
Moses  in  purely  secular  matters,  to  share  his 
burden  as  a  judge  ;  these  to  assist  him  in  re- 
ligious matters,  to  support  him  as  a  mediator ; 
those  used  the  ordinary  gifts  of  wisdom,  dis- 
cretion, and  personal  authority;  these  the 
extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  It  is  more 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  tnese  seventy  were 
the  same  men  tmit  went  up  into  Mount  Sinai 
with  Moses,  and  saw  the  God  of  Israel,  and 
ate  of  the  consecrated  meal  of  the  covenant, 
about  a  year  before.  Unless  there  was  some 
decisive  reason  against  it,  an  elder  who  had 
been  chosen  for  that  high  religious  privilege 
could  hardlv  fail  to  be  chosen  on  this  occasion 
also;  an  mterview  with  God  himself,  so 
mysteriously  and  awfully  significant,  must, 
surely  have  left  an  inefiaceable  stamp  of 
sanctity  on  any  soul  at  all  worthy  of  it.  It 
would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  while  the 
present  selection  was  made  de  novo,  the  indi- 
viduals selected  were  personally  the  same. 
Compare  note  on  ch.  i  5,  and  for  "  the  elders 
of  Israel "  see  on  Exod.  iii  16.  Whom  thou 
knowest  to  be  elden  of  the  people,  and 
oi&oerfl  over  them.  On  the  officers  (Hebrew, 
8hoterim)f  an  ancient  order  in  the  national 
organisation  of  Israel,  continued  from  the 
days  of  bondage,  see  Exod.  v.  6.  The 
Targ.  Pal.  paraphrases  the  word  sJtoterivi 
ty  "who  were  set  over  them  in  Mizraim." 
Ttie  Septuagint  has  here  wptafivnooi  rov 
Xaov  KOI  ypofiiAaTiic  ahr&v,  words  so  familiar 
to  the  reader  of  the  Greek  GospU.  The 
later  Jews  traced  back  their  Sanhedrim,  or 
grand  council  of  seventy,  to  this  appoint- 
ment, and  found  their  elders  and  scnbes  in 
this  verse.  There  was,  however,  no  flirther 
historical  connection  between  the  two  bodies 
thui  this— that  when  the  monarchy  Mled 
and  prophecy  died  out,  the  ecclesiastical 
leaders  of  the  Jews  modelled  their  institu- 
tions upon,  and  adapted  their  titles  to,  this 
Divinely-ordered  original. 

Yer.  17—1  wiU  take  of  the  spirit  whieh 
is  upon  thee,  and  will  put  it  n^n  them. 
The  Holy  Spirit  is  one  and  indivisible.  But 
in  the  language  of  Scripture  "  the  Spirit " 
often  stanos  for  the  charismata^  or  gifts  of 
the  Spirit,  and  in  this  sense  is  freely  spoken 
of  as  belonging  to  this  or  that  man.  So  the 
"  spirit  of  Elyah  "  (2  Kings  it  9, 16),  which 
was  transferred  to  Elisha,  as  it  were,  by  be- 
quest. It  was  notf  therefore,  the  personal 
indwelling  presence  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
Moses  which  God  caused  him  to  share  with 
the  seventy  elders,  for  that  can  in  no  case 
be  a  matter  of  transfer  or  of  arrangement,  but 
simply  those  charismata  or  extraordinary 
gi^s  of  the  Spirit  which  Moses  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  alone  as  the  prophet  of  IsraeL    It  ia 
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strange  that  in  the  face  of  the  dear  teaching 
of  St  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xii,  xiii.,  and  in  view 
of  sach  cases  as  those  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  z.  10 ; 
ziz.  28)  and  David  (1  Sam.  xvi  18),  any 
difficulty  should  have  been  felt  about  this 
passage.  Thej  shall  bear  the  burden  of  the 
people  with  thee.  It  does  not  appear  how 
they  were  to  do  this,  nor  is  there  any  record 
of  their  work.  Their  gifts,  however,  were 
spiritual,  and  we  may  probably  assume  that 
their  usefulness  lay  in  producing  and  main- 
taining a  proper  religious  tone  among  the 
people.  Tne  real  difficulty  which  stood  in 
the  way  of  Moses  was  not  one  of  outward 
organisation  or  of  government,  for  that  had 
been  amply  provided  for ;  it  lay  in  the  bad 
tone  which  prevailed  among  the  people,  and 
threatened  to  destroy  at  an^  moment  the 
very  foundations  of  their -national  hope  and 
safety.  We  may  see  in  these  seventy  not 
indeed  a  Sanhednm  to  exercise  authority  and 
discipline,  but  the  first  commencement  of 
that  prophetic  order  which  afterwards  played 
so  large  a  part  in  the  relidous  history  of 
Israel  and  of  the  early  Christian  Church — 
an  order  designed  from  the  first  to  supple- 
ment by  the  freedom  and  originality  of  their 
ministiy  the  more  formal  and  unvarying 
offices  of  the  priesthood.  If  this  was  the 
nature  of  their  usefulness,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  they  are  never  mentioned  again  ;  and  it 
is  observable  that  a  similar  obscurity  hangs 
over  the  activity  of  the  prophets  of  the  New 
Testament,  who  yet  formed  a  most  important 
part  of  the  gospel  regime  (cf.  1  Cor.  xiv.  29 
—82  ;  Eph.  ii.  20). 

Yer.  18. — Sanctify  ▼ounelyes  against  to- 
morrow. By  certain  ablutions,  and  by  avoid- 
ance of  legal  pollution  (see  £xod.  xix.  10, 
14,  16).  Tne  people  were  to  prepare  them- 
selves as  for  some  revelation  of  God's  holi- 
ness and  majesty.  In  truth  it  was  for  a 
revelation  of  his  wrath,  and  of  the  bitter 
consequences  of  sin.  There  is  about  the 
words,  as  interpreted  by  the  result,  a  depth 
of  very  terrible  meaning ;  it  was  as  though  a 
traitor,  unknowing  of  his  doom,  were  bidden 
to  a  grand  ceremonial  on  the  morrow,'  which 
ceremonial  should  be  his  own  execution. 
For  it  was  well  with  ns  in  Egypt.  These 
false  and  wicked  words,  in  which  the  base 
ingratitude  of  the  people  reached  its  highest 
pitch,  are  repeated  to  them  in  the  message 
of  God  with  a  quiet  sternness  which  gave  no 
sign  to  their  callous  eara  of  the  wrath  they 
had  aroused. 

Yer.  20.  — But  even  a  whole  month. 
There  is  some  little  difficulty  about  these 
words,  because  the  Israelites  do  not  seem  to 
have  made  a  long  stay  at  Kibroth-Hattaavah, 
and  the  miraculous  supply  does  not  seem  to 
have  followed  them.  The  words  are  words 
of  stem  irony  and  displeasure,  and  need  not 
be  literally  pressed:  it  was  enough  that 


animal  food  was  given  them  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  have  gorged  the  whole  nation 
for  a  month,  if  they  had  cared  to  go  on 
eating  it  (see  below  on  ver.  88). 

Yer.  21. — ^And  Xoiei  said.  Moses  had 
not  recovered  from  the  impatient  and  de- 
spairing temper  into  which  the  ill-behaviour 
of  the  people  had  betrayed  him.  He  could 
not  really  have  doubted  the  Divine  power 
to  do  this,  after  what  he  had  seen  in  the 
desert  of  Sin  (Exod.  xvi.  18),  but  he  spoke 
petulantly,  and  indeed  insolently,  out  of  the 
misery  wnich  was  yet  in  his  heart. 

Yer.  22.— Shall  the  floeks  and  herds  be 
ilaint  Which  they  had  brought  out  of 
Effypt  with  them  (see  on  Exod.  xii.  82),  and 
which  no  doubt  were  carefully  husbtuided, 
partly  in  order  to  supply  them  with  milk 
and  other  produce,  partly  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  sacrifices  of  tne  law.  All  the  flsh  of 
the  sea.  A  wild  expression  from  which 
nothing  can  be  fairly  argued  as  to  the  pre- 
sent position  of  the  camp. 

Yer.  28.  —Is  the  Lord's  hand  waxed  short ! 
So  that  it  cannot  reach  far  enough  to  fulfil 
his  purposes.  This  simple  and  expressive 
figure  of  speech  is  adopted  by  Isaiah  (ch.  1. 
2  ;  lix.  1). 

Yer.  24. — Moses  went  out,  t.  e,  out  of 
the  tabernacle.  It  is  not  stated  that  he  went 
into  the  tabernacle  to  bring  his  complaint 
before  the  Lord,  but  the  narrative  obviously 
implies  that  he  did  (see  on  ch.  vii  89). 

Yer.  25. — The  Lord  came  down  in  a  elond, 
i.  tf.  in  the  cloud  which  was  the  symbol  of 
his  perpetual  presence  with  them.  At  other 
times  this  cloud  dwelt  (J5iJ^)  above  the  taber- 
nacle, soaring  steadily  above  it  in  the  clear 
air ;  but  on  certain  occasions,  for  greater 
impressiveness,  the  cloud  came  down  and 
filled  the  tabernacle,  or  at  any  rate  the 
entrance  of  it,  while  Moses  stood  without 
(cf.  ch.  xii.  6  and  Exod.  xxxiii.  9 ;  xl.  86). 
Took  of  the  spirit  which  was  npen  him. 
Not  certainly  in  anger,  or  by  way  of 
diminishing  the  fulness  of  the  spirit  which 
was  in  Moses,  but  in  order  that  the  seventy 
might  participate,  and  be  known  to  partici- 
pate, in  a  gift  originally  and  specially  given 
to  Moses.  The  whole  intention  of  the  cere- 
monial was  to  declare  in  the  most  unmistak- 
able way  that  the  gifts  of  the  seventy  were 
to  be  exercised  only  in  union  with  and  in 
subordination  to  the  mediator  of  Israel. 
The  Targums  are  substantially  correct  in 
their  paraphrase  :  **The  Lord  made  enlarge- 
ment of  tne  spirit  that  was  upon  him,  and 
imparted  to  the  seventy  men,  the  elders." 
Theodoret  very  happily  observes  on  this 
passage,  "Just  as  a  man  who  kindles  a 
thousand  flames  from  one  does  not  lessen 
the  firet  in  communicating  light  to  the  others, 
so  God  did  not  diminish  the  grace  imparted 
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to  Moaes  by  the  fact  that  he  commonicated 
of  it  to  the  seventy."  Thajr  pr^phifled. 
The  phenomenon  here  mentioned  for  the 
fint  tune  was  no  donbt  an  ecstatic  utterance, 
not  exactly  beyond  the  control,  bat  certainly 
beyond  the  origination,  of  those  who  pro- 
phesied. It  must  not  be  confounded  with 
that  state  of  calm,  spiritual  exaltation  in 
which  such  men  as  Isaac  and  Jacob  spake 
conceminff  things  to  come  (Heb.  xi.  20  ;  cf. 
Gen.  xxviL  29 ;  xlix.  28).  The  Hebrew 
4fe^l^]|lf  means  literally  **  were  caused  to  pour 
forth,*'  and  the  ftindamental  idea  is  that 
those  affected  became  for  the  time  being 
vents  for  tiie  audible  utterance  of  thoughts 
and  expressions  which  were  not  theirs,  but 
the  Holy  Ghost's.  Compare  the  thought  in 
Job  xxxii  18 — 20,  and  the  case  of  Saul  and 
his  messengers,  as  above.  As  to  the  matter 
of  these  prophesyings,  we  may  probably  con- 
clude that  tney  were  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
ecstatic  utterances  of  the  tongues  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost  and  afterwards ;  not  "prophecy 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  inspired  glorifica- 
tiou  of  God,  and  declaration  of  his  wonderful 
works  (Acts  ii.  4,  11).  And  did  not  oease. 
Bather,  "did not  add,"  or  "repeat"  4DpJ 
fe<^^.  Septuagint,  cai  oOk  (ti  wpoai^ivro. 
The  ecstatic  utterance  did  not  continue  or 
reappear.  The  New  Testament  history  no 
doubt  supplies  us  with  the  explanation  of 
thi&  The  supernatural  sign  thus  accordcMl 
was  of  little  use  in  itself,  and  was  of  much 
danger,  because  it  attracted  to  its  exhibition 
an  attention  which  was  rather  due  to  more 
inward  and  spiritual  things.  As  a  sign  it 
was  sufficient  that  it  should  be  once  unmis- 
takably manifested  before  all  the  people, 
(cf.  1  Cor.  xiv.  22 ;  xiiL  8).  The  perma- 
nent  charisma  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  the 
seventy  received  and  retainea  from  this  time 
forth  was  no  doubt  the  dvriXi^ic  or  Kvfitp^ 
yfiotc  of  1  C!or.  xii  28  ;  the  gift  of  "help" 
or  "governance,"  not  in  temporal  matters, 
but  in  the  religious  education  and  direction 
of  the  people. 

Yer.  26.  —There  remained  two  of  the  men 
in  the  camp.  No  reason  is  here  given  why 
they  did  not  accompany  the  rest  to  the 
tabernacle ;  but  as  they  did  not  thereby 
forfeit  the  gift  designed  for  them,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  some  necessity  or  duty  detained 
them.  They  were  of  them  that  were  writ- 
ten. This  incidental  notice  shows  how  usual 
the  practice  of  writing  was,  at  any  rate  with 
Moses,  who  was  "  learned  in  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians  "  (Acts  viL  22).  And  they 
prophoiied  in  the  camp.  As  a  sign  that 
they  too  had  received  the  charisma  from  the 
Lord.  Seeing  that  it  was  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  there  was  of  course  nothing 
really  more  wonderful  in  their  case  than  in 
the  case  of  the  others,  but  no  doubt  it  seemed 


so.  That  men  in  the  camp,  and  away  from 
the  visible  centre  and  scene  of  Divine  mani* 
festations,  should  be  accessible  to  the  heavenly 
afflatus  was  a  vast  astonishment  to  an  ignor- 
ant people.  We  may  compare  the  surprise 
felt  oy  the  Jewish  Christians  when  the  sign 
of  tongues  was  shown  among  the  Gentiks 
(Actsx.  45,  46). 

Yer.  27.— And  there  ran  a  young  man. 
Literally,  "the  young  man," — ^lyin ;  d  v%av» 
ioKoct  Septuagint, — ^bv  which  some  under- 
stand the  younff  men  of  the  camp  collectively, 
but  this  is  doubtful  in  ^prammar  and  unsatis- 
factoiy  in  sense.  If  this  book  was  compiled 
from  previous  records,  of  which  there  are 
many  apparent  traces,  we  may  suppose  that 
the  name  of  this  young  man  was  there  given, 
but  here  for  some  reason  omitted. 

Yer.  28.— Jeshua  the  aon  of  Von.  See  on 
Exod.  xvii.  9.  As  before,  he  is  called  Joshua 
by  anticipation.  Ona  of  hii  young  men. 
Tiiis  implies  that  there  were  others  who  to 
some  extent  shared  his  duties  towards  Moses ; 
but  that  Joshua  stood  in  a  peculiar  relation 
to  his  master  is  evident  from  Exod.  xxiv.  18 
and  xxxii.  17,  as  well  as  from  this  passage 
itself.  XT  lord  Xoiei,  forbid  them.  Pro- 
bablv  he  did  not  know  that  they  had  been 
enrolled,  and  he  was  naturally  jealous  for 
the  honour  of  Moses— a  jealousy  which  was 
not  at  all  unnecessary,  as  the  events  of  the 
next  chapter  proved.  The  prophesying  of 
Eldad  and  Medad  in  the  camp  mignt  well 
seem  like  the  setting  up  of  an  independent 
authority,  not  in  harmony  with  that  of 
Moses. 

Yer.  29.— Snviest  thou  for  my  sake  !  In 
this  answer  speaks  for  once  "  the  meekest  of 
men."  It  was  his  sad  fate  that  his  position 
as  representative  of  God  obliged  him  to  see 
repressed  with  terrible  visitations  any  re- 
bellion against  his  sole  and  absolute  authority. 
But  he  was  devoid  of  personal  ambition  at  all 
times,  and  at  this  time  weary  and  disgusted 
with  the  responsibility  of  ruling  such  a 
people.  How  much  more  for  the  glory  of 
Goa,  and  for  his  own  peace,  would  it  be 
if  not  only  these,  but  all  the  people,  shared 
the  gifts  of  the  Spirit !  Mar^  ix.  88,  89  nre- 
sents  a  partial,  but  still  a  striking,  paraUeL 

Yer.  80. — ^Kosea  gat  him  into  the  eamp. 
Although  the  tabernacle  stood  in  the  midst 
of  the  camp,  yet  it  was  practically  separated 
from  the  tents  of  the  other  tribes  by  an  open 
space  and  by  the  encampments  of  the  Levites. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  ground  for  inferring 
from  this  and  similar  expressions  that  the 
record  really  belongs  to  a  time  when  the 
tabernacle  was  pitched  outside  the  camp.   . 

Yer.  31.— A  wind  from  the  Lord.  A 
wind  Divinely  sent  for  this  purpose.  In  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  26  it  is  said  to  have  been  a  wind 
from  the  east  and  south,  i.  «.  a  wind  blow- 
ing up  the  Red  S4Da  and  across  the  Gulf  of 
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Akabah.    And  brought  qxudli  from  the  lea. 

On  the  **  quails  "  (Hebrew,  salvim — probably 
the  commoii  quail)  see  Exod.  xvi  18.  The 
Septuagint  has  in  both  places  17  dprvyofjiTirpat 
"the  quail-mother,"  tne  sense  of  which  is 
uncertain.  These  birds,  which  migrate  in 
spring  in  vast  numbers,  came  from  the  sea, 
but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  camp  was 
near  the  sea.  They  may  have  been  following 
up  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  and  been  swept  far 
inland  by  the  violence  of  the  gale.  Let  them 
fidl  by  the  eamp.  Rather,  **  threw  them  down 

on  the  camp."  riJQ©n  7?  \^K  Septuagint, 
iirkPaXfv  twt  rijv  waptfipokijv.  Either  the 
sudden  cessation  of  the  gale,  or  a  violent 
eddving  of  the  wind,  threw  the  exhausted 
biros  m  myriads  upon  the  camp  (cf.  Ps. 
Ixzviii.  21,  28).  Two  ouUtf  high  upon  the 
&oe  of  the  earth.  The  word  "high"  is 
not  in  the  original,  but  it  probably  gives  the 
true  meaning.  The  Septuagint,  ittrtl  iiirrixv 
<ijro  rrJQ  yfiQ,  is  somewhat  uncertain.  The 
Targums  assert  that  the  quails  '^flew  upon 
the  face  of  the  ground,  at  a  height  of  two 
cubits ; "  and  this  is  followed  by  the  Vulgate 
("  volabarU  in  aere  dudbus  cubitis  altititdine 
super  terrain")  and  by  many  commentators. 
This  idea,  however,  although  suggested  by 
the  actual  habits  of  the  bird,  and  adopted  in 
order  to  avoid  the  obvious  difficulty  of  the 
statement,  is  inconsistent  with  the  expres- 
sions used  here  and  in  Ps.  Ixxviii.  If  the 
birds  were  "thrown"  upon  the  camp,  or 
"  rained  "  upon  it  like  sand,  they  could  not 
have  been  flying  steadily  forward  a  few  feet 
above  the  ground.  It  is  certainly  impossible 
to  take  the  statement  literally,  for  such  a 
mass  of  birds  would  have  been  perfectly  un- 
manageable ;  but  if  we  suppose  that  they 
were  drifted  by  the  wind  into  heaps,  which 
in  places  reached  the  height  of  two  cubits, 
that  will  satisfy  the  exigencies  of  the  text : 
anything  like  a  uniform  depth  would  be  the 
last  thing  to  be  expected  under  the  cireum- 
stances. 

Ver.  82.  ~ And  the  people  itood  up  .  .  . 
next  day.  A  statement  which  shows  us 
how  greedy  the  people  were,  and  how  in- 
ordinately eager  to  supply  themselves  with 
an  abund[ance  of  animal  food.  They  were  so 
afraid  of  losing  any  of  the  birds  that  they 
stayed  up  all  night  m  order  to  collect  them  ; 
probably  they  only  ceased  gathering  and 
began  to  eat  when  the  available  supply  was 
spent.  Ten  homen.  It  is  difficult  to  cal- 
culate the  capacity  of  the  homer,  especially 
as  it  may  have  varied  from  age  to  age.  If 
it  contained  ten  ephahs,  as  seems  to  be  im- 
plied in  Ezek.  xlv.  11,  and  if  the  estimate  of 
the  Rabbinists  (which  is  loss  than  that  of 
Josephus)  be  correct  that  the  ephah  held  nearly 
four  and  a  half  gallons  of  liauid  measure, 
then  half  a  million  of  men  must  nave  collected 


more  quails  apiece  than  would  have  filled  a 
450  gallon  tun.  No  doubt  the  total  number 
was  something  enormous,  and  far  above  any- 
thing that  could  have  been  supplied  by 
natural  agencies.  The  gift  of  quails,  like 
that  of  manna,  was  one  of  the  gifts  of  nature 
proper  to  that  region  Divinelv  multiplied 
and  extended,  so  as  to  show  forth  in  the 
most  striking  way  the  boundless  power 
and  beneficence  of  God.  They  spread  them 
all  abroad.  In  order  to  dry  them  in  the 
s\m,  as  the  Egyptians  used  to  do  with  fish 
(Herod.,  ii  77)»  ^^^  ^  the  South  Americans 
do  with  beef.  Flesh  thus  cured  does  not 
need  salt,  which  the  Israelites  would  not 
have  in  sufficient  quantities. 

Ver.  88. -And  while  the  fleih  was  yet 
between  their  teeth,  ere  it  was  ehewed.  If 
this  were  taken  in  the  most  literal  sense,  it 
would  mean  that  no  one  of  the  people  had 
time  to  swallow  a  single  morsel  of  the  coveted 
food  ere  he  was  stricken  down  b^  the  Divine 
visitation.  We  can  scarcely  imagme,  however, 
that  such  was  the  case  m  every  single  in- 
stance. It  would  indeed  appear  as  u  they 
had  with  one  consent  pt^tponed  the  einoy- 
ment  of  eating  the  quails  until  they  had 
gathered  as  hu^  a  quantity  for  future  use 
as  possible ;  as  if  in  defiance  and  contempt 
of  the  Divine  warning  that  their  greed  would 
turn  to  satiety  and  loathing  (see  vers.  19  and 
82).  If  this  were  so,  then  the  feast  to  which 
they  so  eagerly  looked  forward  would  begin 
throughout  the  camps  on  the  second  ni^t, 
and  the  visitation  of  God  might  well  have 
had  the  sudden  and  simultaneous  character 
attributed  to  it  here  and  in  Ps.  IxxviiL  80, 
81.  At  any  rote  the  statement  of  the  text 
positively  excludes  the  idea  that  they  went 
on  eating  quails  for  a  whole  month,  according 
to  the  promise  (or  threat)  of  ver.  20.  There 
was  flesh  enough  to  have  secured  the  literal 
falfilment  of  that  promise  by  gor^g  them 
for  a  whole  month ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
the  Divine  wroth  anticipated  any  such  tardy 
revenges,  and  smote  its  victims  in  the  very 
moment  of  their  keenest  grotification.  The 
Lord  smote  the  people  unth  a  very  great 
plague.  Both  ancients  and  modems  state 
that  the  flesh  of  quails  is  unwholesome  (cf. 
Pliny,  X.  23),  but  this  appearo  to  have  no 
very  valid  foxmdation.  Unquestionably 
quails  eaten  for  a  month  by  people  unused 
to  a  flesh  diet  would  produce  many  and  fatal 
sicknesses ;  but  there  is  no  room  for  any 
such  natural  results  here.  Whatever  form 
the  plague  may  have  taken,  it  was  as  clearly 
supernatural  in  its  suddenness  and  intensity 
as  the  supply  of  quails  itself.  We  do  not 
know  anytning  as  to  who  were  smitten,  or 
how  many  ;  the  Psalmist  tells  us  that  tney 
were  "the  fattest"  and  "the  chosen"  in 
Israel,  and  we  may  naturally  suppose  that 
those  who  had  been  foremost  in  uie  lasting 
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and  the  murmuring  were  foremost  in  the 
ruin  which  followed. 

Ver.  84.— Kibroth-HattWkvah.  The  graves 
of  greediness.  Septuagint,  Mvtiftara  r^c 
lirtBviiiac.  This  name,  like  Tabe^rah,  was 
given  to  the  place  by  the  Israelites  them- 
selves in  connection  with  their  own  history ; 
the  name,  therefore,  like  the  sad  memory  it 
enshrined,  lived  only  in  the  sacred  record. 
It  is  utterly  uncertain  where  it  lay,  except 
that  it  was  apparently  the  terminus  of  a  three 
days'  journey  from  Smai,  and  in  the  desert  of 
Paran.  How  long  they  stayed  at  Kibroth- 
Hattaavah  is  also  auite  uncertain.  If  the 
plague  followed  haru  upon  the  coming  of  the 
quails,  a  few  days  would  suffice  for  all  the 
events  recorded  in  this  chapter,  and  we  may 
well  believe  that  the  people  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  receive  the  signal  of  departure  as  soon 
as  they  had  buried  their  unhappy  brethren. 

Yer.  35.— And  abode  at  Haseroth.  Or, 
"were  in  Hazeroth."  Septuagint,  iyiviTo 
b  Xabs  iv  'Aetipkt^,     Hazeroth,  from  ')'itj 


to  shut  in,  means  "  enclosures ; "  so  named 
perhaps  from  some  ancient  stone  enclosures 
erected  by  wandering  tribes  for  their  herds 
and  flocks.  It  has  been  identified  with  Ain  el 
Hadhera,  a  fountain  eighteen  hours  north- 
east of  Sinai,  but  on  no  satisfactory  grounds 
beyond  a  partial  resemblance  of  name.  As- 
suming that  the  march  lay  in  a  northerly 
direction  through  the  desert  of  Paran,  the 
Israelites  would  naturally  follow  the  road 
which  leads  across  the  southern  mountain 
barrier  of  et  Tih,  and  on  by  the  Wady  es- 
Zulakeh  into  the  desert  plateau.  On  this 
road  there  is  a  large  fountain,  with  pasturage, 
at  a  place  called  el  Ain,  and  another  some- 
what Airther  at  Bir  ed-Themmed.  One  or 
other  of  these  was  probably  the  site  of  Haze- 
roth  (cf.  Stanley,  *  Sinai,'  p.  84).  It  is,  how- 
ever, entirely  a  matter  of  conjecture,  and  of 
little  real  interest.  The  progress  of  Israel 
which  is  of  un&ding  importance  to  us  is  a 
moral  and  religious,  and  not  a  geographical, 
progress. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  4—36. — The  sin  of  concupUcence,  and  its  punishment.  We  have  in  this 
section  a  Divine  commentary,  in  dark  and  terrible  characters,  on  the  commandment, 
"Thou  shalt  not  covet."  And  we  know  that  the  record  was  given  to  us  "to  the 
intent  that  we  should  not  lust  after  evil  things  as  they  also  lusted  "  (1  Cor.  x.  6). 
We  have  also,  intermingled  with  the  dark  record  of  sin  and  wrath,  a  beautiful  picture 
of  the  long-suffering  of  Qod  with  the  errors  and  impatience  of  his  servant,  and  of  the 
unfettered  energy  of  his  free  Spirit.  In  all  these  things  they  were  rOtroi  iffiAv,  our 
examples.    Consider,  therefore — 

I.  That  all  this  sin  and  misery  began  with  "  lust,"  i  e.  unhallowed  and  unre- 
strained DESIRE,  which  is  indeed  the  inner  source  of  all  iniquitv,  because  it  is  the 
will  of  the  creature  setting  itself  upon  that  which  the  Creator  has  forbidden  or  denied ; 
hence  it  is  the  simplest  and  readiest  way  in  which  the  creature  can  rebel  against  the 
Creator,  for  it  is  always  possible,  and  indeed  easy,  to  lust,  and  there  is  no  one  who  is 
not  tempted  to  it.  Thus  Eve  lusted  for  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  brought  death  into 
the  world.  Even  so  St.  James  says,  *' Every  man  is  tempted,  when  he  is  drawn 
away  of  his  own  lust,  and  is  enticed.  Then  when  lust  hath  conceived,  it  bringeth 
forth  sin/'  And  our  Saviour,  that  all  evil  proceeds  out  of  the  heart,  which  is  the 
seat  of  the  emotions  and  desires.  If,  therefore,  our  desires  were  held  in  subjection 
to  the  will  and  word  of  God,  there  would  be  no  sin  in  us ;  but  as  long  as  concupi- 
scence is  in  us,  it  will  assuredly  draw  us  into  evil  (cf.  Rom.  vii.  7,  8,  11 ;  Eph. 
ii.  3 ;  1  John  ii.  16). 

II.  That  the  first  expression  (at  any  rate)  of  this  unhallowed  desire 
CAME  FROM  THE  MIXED  MULTITUDE — ^the  aliens,  or  half-breeds,  who  had  come  witli 
them,  not  from  faith  in  God,  but  from  inferior  motives.  Even  so  the  low  moral  tone 
and  the  frequent  enormities  chargeable  upon  Christians  are  due  in  the  first  instance 
to  those  who  are  only  nominally  Christian,  who  have  been  attracted  into  the  fellow- 
ship either  by  accident  of  birth  or  by  worldly  and  unspiritual  motives.  It  is  the 
fate  of  every  great  and  successful  movement  to  carry  away  with  It  many  who  have 
(inwardly*)  no  sympathy  with  it  and  no  part  in  it.  •  So  it  was  with  Israel,  so  with 
the  Church  of  Christ,  so  with  any  religious  revival.  Here  is  the  great  danger  of  an 
established  and  fashionable  Christianity;  it  numbers  a  multitude  of  nominal  ad- 
herents, whose  motives  and  desires  are  wholly  unchastened,  and  who  are  always 
ready  to  set  the  worst  example,  and  to  encourage  the  most  pernicious  practices. 
Compare  the  ''false  brethren,"  2  Cor.  xi.  2^ 
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III.  That  the  children  op  Israel  were  carried  away  with  iTj  in  spite  op  the 
WARNING  THEY  HAD  SO  RECENTLY  RECEIVED  AT  TabeArah.  No  doubt  it  Spread  the  more 
rapidly  because,  (I)  it  fell  in  with  their  own  secret  feelings,  (2)  it  was  recommended 
by  considerations  of  friendship  and  relationship,  (3)  the  voice  of  prudence  is  scarcely 
ever  a  match  for  the  promptings  of  desire.  Even  so  it  is  the  most  striking  feature  of 
sin  in  feeling  or  in  act  that  it  becomes  an  epidemic  which  only  a  very  sound  and  vigorous 
spiritual  state  can  resist.  Compare  the  case  of  Judas  and  the  other  apostles  (Matt.  xxvi. 
8, 9 ;  John  xii.  4,  5)  ;  compare  St.  Peter  and  the  Judaisers  (Gal.  ii.  12, 13) ;  compare 
the  Corinthians  (1  Cor.  v.  1,  2,  6, 11) ;  and  the  sins  which  each  generation  of  Chris- 
tians has  committed  or  does  commit  in  common — such  as  lying,  duelling,  swindling. 
There  is  no  sin  against  which  more  fearful  warnings  and  examples  lie  than  that  of 
covetousness ;  yet  there  is  none  of  which  Christians  are  more  generally  guilty  under 
stress  of  bad  example  and  the  low  moral  tone  and  degraded  traditions  of  societv,  of 
trade,  of  business,  &c.  The  warnings  of  the  New  Testament,  though  always  n'esh 
in  the  hearing  and  clear  in  the  remembrance  of  Christian  people,  are  absolutely  in« 
effective  as  against  the  common  promptings  of  evil  desire. 

IV.  That  what  thby  evilly  desired  was  not  evil  in  itself.  There  was  no 
harm  in  eating  flesh,  nor  were  any  of  the  cheap  luxuries  they  coveted  objectionable 
in  themselves.  Even  so  we  ever  excuse  ourselves  for  wanting,  because  what  we 
want  is  not /orbidden,  but  only  denied.  There  is  no  harm  (absolutely)  in  bein^  rich, 
therefore  we  take  no  shame  at  covetousness.  There  is  no  harm  (absolutely)  m  the 
pleasures  of  the  flesh,  therefore  we  are  read v  to  excuse  any  indulgence  in  them. 
Christian  morality  is  a  law  of  liberty,  unbound  by  formal  rules,  therefore  we  boldly 
strain  that  liberty  to  our  immediate  advantage,  and  fancy  that  the  absence  of  pro- 
hibition is  tantamount  to  actual  allowance  on  the  part  of  God. 

V.  That  what  they  desired  was  wrong,  because,  (1)  it  was  superfluous, 
(2)  belonged  to  the  days  of  bondage,  (3)  had  been  withheld  by  God,  who 
ALONE  COULD  GIVE  IT.  (1)  Inasmuch  as  the  food  they  had  given  them  was  nutritious, 
wholesome,  and  abundant  for  the  short  journey  which  lay  before  them.  (2)  Inas- 
much as  the  savoury  and  luscious  things  they  wept  for  were  peculiarly  Egyptian, 
and  went  hand  in  hand  (as  they  do  still)  with  cruel  oppression  and  degradation :  it 
was  the  food  of  slavery.  (3)  Inasmuch  as  such  things  were  clearly  not  to  be 
expected  in  a  wilderness  such  as  God  was  leading  them  through.  Even  so  sinful 
greed  among  Christians  is  known  by  the  same  three  tokens.  (1)  It  is  a  craving  for 
superfluities.  What  God  has  given  us  (however  little  compared  with  our  desires)  is 
enough ;  for  it  will  suffice,  if  well  used,  to  bring  us  to  our  home  in  health  and 
strength  (Philip,  iv.  11 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  6 — 8 ;  Heb.  xiii.  6).  More  than  we  have  must  be 
more  than  enough,  for  God  is  pledged  to  give  us  that  (Matt.  vi.  33,  34 ;  Luke  xii. 
32 ;  Rom.  viii.  32).  (2)  It  is  a  craving  for  things  essentially  connected  with  the 
bondage  of  sin  and  worldliness,  from  which  we  are  escaped.  Such  luxuries  as 
wealth,  rank,  or  fashion  can  afford  are  (without  being  in  themselves  evil)  so  closely 
connected  with  evil  that  every  earnest  Christian  must  dread  rather  than  covet  them 
(Matt  vi.  19,  21,  31,  32  a. ;  Luke  vi.  24 ;  xvi.  19,  26 ;  James  v.  1).  (3)  It  is  an 
open  contempt  of  God's  appointment,  who  hath  not  given  us  any  inheritance  here, 
and  hath  told  us  to  expect  tribulation,  and  to  love  poverty  and  reproach,  because 
it  is  good  for  us  (Luke  vi.  20, 22 ;  John  xvi.  33 ;  Acts  xiv.  22  ;  Hom.  viil  24 ;  2  Cor. 
iv,  18 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  9 ;  Heb.  xiii.  14 ;  James  ii.  5). 

VL  That  the  unrestrained  weeping  of  the  people  for  the  dainties  they 

COULD  not  have  WAS  EXCEEDING  HATEFUL    IN  THE    SIGHT    OF  GOD.       It  did    indeed 

make  no  account  of  all  his  mercies,  but  rather  reproached  him  for  bringing  them  out 
of  Egypt  and  setting  them  free.  It  was  as  good  as  saying  they  wished  he  had 
never  troubled  himsel£  about  them.  Even  so  the  greed  of  Christians  is  an  open 
reproach  against  him  that  loved  them  and  gave  himself  for  them,  as  though  he  had 
done  nothing  to  earn  their  trust  and  gratitude,  and  had  rather  treated  them  unkindly. 
He  who  passionately  desires  earthly  gains,  or  bitterly  laments  earthly  losses,  flings 
contempt  upon  the  gifts  of  Heaven  and  reproach  upon  his  God  and  Saviour. 
Wherefore  it  speaks  of  "  the  covetous,  whom  the  Lora  abhorreth  '*  (Ps.  x.  3 ;  cf. 
Luke  xii.  15 ;  Eph.  v.  8 ;  Col.  iii.  6 ;  James  iv.  3,  4). 
VII.  That  the  Lord,  in  obdse  to  punish  the  peoplb,  oayb  thix  an  abundance 
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OF  WHAT  THET  ASKED  FOB.  Even  80  God  Dunishes  oar  greed  by  letting  us  have  as 
much  OS  we  want  of  the  coveted  thing.  The  covetous  person  is  punished  by  ample 
wealth,  the  slothful  by  abundance  of  ease,  the  proud  oy  success  and  flattery,  the 
vain  by  large  admiration,  the  sensual  by  unstinted  gratification.  Thus  the  man 
punishes  himself,  the  Lord  providing  him  with  the  means  of  destruction.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  this  ta  the  law  of  Providence ;  and  to  us  it  is  the  justice  of  God. 
Ck>mpare  the  case  of  Pharaoh  (Rom.  ix.  17,  18) ;  of  the  rich  fool  (Luke  xii.  16) ;  of 
Herod  (Acts  xiL  22). 

VIII.  That  the  people  in  their  greed  laboured  day  and  nioht  to  accttmu- 

LATE  PRODIGIOUS  QUANTITIES  OF  FOOD  WHICH  THET  NEVER  ATE.      Even  SO  do  vain  men 

labour  and  toil  to  lay  up  treasures  upon  earth,  never  resting  as  long  as  anything 
remains  to  be  got — treasures  which  after  all  they  shall  never  enjoy,  and  shall  perhaps 
eternally  regret  (Matt.  zix.  24 ;  Luke  xiL  21 ;  xvi  26 ;  James  v.  2 ;  Rev.  iii.  17). 

IX.  That  the  people,  apart  from  any  supernatural  intervention,  would 

HAVE    SICKENED    OF  THE    QUANTITY    OF    ANIMAL    FOOD    THEY    THOUGHT  TO    EAT,   AND 

FOUND  IT  **  LOATHSOME."  Even  SO  self-indulgence  soon  reaches  its  natural  limits, 
even  when  left  to  itself,  and  provokes  a  natural  reaction  of  disgust  If  this  world 
were  all,  moderation,  self-restraint,  and  contentment  with  a  little  would  still  make 
a  happier  life  than  luxury  and  dissipation.  The  '*  roses  and  raptures  of  vice  "  which 
are  sung  by  many  poets,  ancient  and  modem,  do  not  only  fade  very  quickly,  but 
leave  a  very  evil  smell  behind  them. 

X.  That  the  justice  of  God  left  not  the  Israelites  to  the  slow  revenge  of 
NATURAL  SATIETY ;  hardly  had  they  tasted  the  flesh  ere  the  pla^e  beean  among 
them.  Even  so  greed  has  its  natural  reaction  of  miseiy,  even  m  the  life  of  this 
world,  but  it  has  its  Divine  punishment  in  the  soul.  "  He  gave  them  their  request, 
but  sent  leanness  into  their  soul,''  says  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  cvi.  16),  revealing  the 
spiritual  truth  which  lay  hid  in  this  history.  There  is  a  balance  Divinely  held  be- 
tween the  bodily  life  and  that  of  the  soul,  so  that  if  the  first  is  full  and  fat  and  well- 
liking,  the  second  is  empty  and  lean  and  ill-favoured.  No  man  can  cater  greedily  for 
his  body  without  impoverishing  his  soul;  no  man  can  gratify  eagerly  his  carnal 
appetites  without  incurring  spiritual  disease  (Luke  vi.  24 — 26). 

XI.  That  one  of  the  earliest  stations  on  the  way  to  Canaan  was  **thb 
GRAVES  OF  GREED,*'  AND  THAT  THE  NEXT  WAS  **  ENCLOSURES.''  Even  SO  in  the  heaven- 
ward journey  of  the  Church  we  soon  come  (alas,  how  soon  I)  to  the  graves  of  greed, 
to  the  dishonourable  sepulchres  of  such  as  perished  through  love  of  money  or  of 
pleasure.  Behold  the  graves  of  Ananias,  ot  Sapphira,  of  those  who  "slept"  at 
Corinth  (1  Cor.  xi.  30),  of  "that  woman  Jezeber'  (Bev.  ii.  20),  of  Demas.  And 
after  this  we  come  to  "  enclosures  " — long  series  of  outward  restrictions  and  regula- 
tions, some  apostolic  and  some  later,  which  mark  a  stage  in  the  Church's  journey, 
and  testify  to  her  efforts  to  maintain  her  moral  purity  (cf.  1  Cor.  v.  9,  11 ;  xi.  34  6. ; 
1  Tim.  V.  9).  And  what  is  true  of  the  Church  is  true  of  many  an  individual  member. 
As  memory  retraces  the  onward  path,  how  soon  come  the  "  graves  of  greed,"  the  sad 
memorials  of  passions  sinfully  indulged  and  sharply  revenged  I  and  after  that  the 
**  enclosures  " — the  restraints  and  restrictions  by  which  liberty  was  perforce  abridged 
in  order  that  sin  and  folly  might  be  fenced  oat. 

Consider,  again,  vnth  respect  to  the  manna — 

I.  That  the  people  were  really  tempted  to  weary  of  the  sameness  and 
insipidity  of  the  manna,  their  staple  food.  To  a  palate  accustomed  to  the  pungent 
condiments  and  varied  delicacies  of  Egypt,  it  was  a  great  trial  to  have  nothing  but 
manna  for  a  year ;  no  doubt  it  failed  to  satisfy  the  appetite,  and  cloyed  upon  the 
taste,  in  spite  of  its  wholesome  and  nutritious  qualities.  Even  so  it  is  a  real  trial  to 
one  who  has  known  the  excitements  of  sin  and  the  dissipations  of  the  world  to  satisfy 
himself  with  the  spiritual  joys  and  interests  of  religion,  and  we  ought  to  recognise 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  real  trial.  In  many  who  have  been  recovered  from  a  life  of 
indulgence  the  craving  for  excitement  is  at  times  almost  intolerable.  Nature  itself, 
even  when  not  depraved  bv  long  habit,  lon^  for  excitement  and  change,  and  wearies 
of  the  calm  monotony  of  f ait£,  hope,  and  charity.  Even  the  "  sweetness  "  of  the 
bread  of  life,  which  it  at  first  as  "honey"  and  as  'Afresh  oil"  to  the  starved  and 
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sickly  soul,  palls  upon  it  after  a  while,  and  the  old  longings  reassert  themselves. 
How  many  tire  of  "  angels'  food  "  who  took  to  it  eagerly  enough  at  first  I  (cf.  1  Tim. 
V.  11—13,  15 ;  Rev.  ii.  4). 

II.  That  the  manna  was  in  form  as  "  coriander  seed,"  which  we  know  ;  in 
COLOUR  AS  "  bdellium,"  WHICH  WE  DO  NOT  KNOW.  Even  so  there  is  about  the  true 
bread  of  heaven  a  mixture  of  the  known  and  the  unknown,  of  tliat  which  can  be 
expressed,  and  of  that  which  passes  human  understanding.  The  coriander  seed  is  of 
common  use,  but  the  bdellium  is  of  paradise  (Gen.  ii.  12).  And  so  may  we  all  know 
the  beauty  of  Christ  in  part,  but  in  part  we  shall  never  know  until  we  see  him  as  he 
is  (cf.  Rev.  ii.  17,  "  hidden  manna  ;  *'  iii.  12,  "  my  new  name  ;  "  xix.  12). 

IIL  That  the  people  habitually  prepared  the  manna  for  eating  in  various 
WAYS,  as  experience  and  their  own  preference  glided  them.  Even  so  the  manna  of 
souls,  although  it  does  not  need,  yet  it  does  not  reject,  the  use  of  human  means  and 
art  in  order  to  present  it  acceptably  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  men.  God  has  nowhere 
said  that  all  men,  of  whatsoever  habit  of  mind,  must  receive  the  word  and  sacrament 
of  Christ  in  the  simplest  and  barest  form,  or  not  at  all ;  it  is  only  needful  that  Christ, 
however  received,  be  the  sole  and  substantial  sustenance  of  the  soul  (John  vi.  50,  58 ; 
1  Cor.  iii.  11 ;  Gal.  i.  9 ;  Philip,  i.  18). 

Consider,  again,  vnth  respect  to  Moses  and  the  seventy — 

I.  That  the  sin  of  the  people  led  to  a  different  sin  in  Moses.  He  would 
never  have  murmured  at  hardships,  or  have  lusted ;  but  he  lost  his  temper,  and  spake 
unadvisedly  with  his  lips.  Even  so  sin  constantly  leads  to  sin,  even  where  it  has  no 
direct  influence,  and  otner  people^s  faults  are  often  not  less  dangerous  temptations 
to  us  because  we  abhor  them.  Thus  a  frivolous  wife  may  make  a  soured  husband  ; 
an  unprincipled  father  a  hard  and  stem  child ;  a  worldly,  clergyman  a  sarcastic  and 
incredulous  congregation  (cf.  Matt.  xxiv.  12  ;  Luke  xviii.  11 ;  Rom.  ii.  22  6.). 

II.  That  the  temptation  under  which  Moses  fell  was  a  peculiarly  insidious 
ONE.  His  passionate  anger  with  the  people  and  disgust  with  his  position  as  their 
leader  might  seem  only  a  noble  indignation  against  wrong.  Even  so  many  are 
tempted  to  feel  nothing  but  scorn  at  <' baptized  heathenism,'*  and  impatience  with  the 
moral  failures  of  the  age,  without  due  consideration  either  of  the  wise  and  loving 

Surposes  of  God  or  of  their  own  duties  (Ps.  xxxvii.  8  ;  Jonah  iv.  9 ;  Eph.  iv.  26,  27 ; 
ames  i.  19,  20). 

III.  That  in  his  sorrow  and  resentment  by  reason  of  the  wicked  he  was 
guilty  of  grave  injustice  and  insolence  against  God.  Even  so  we,  if  we  are 
carried  away  by  indignation  against  un-Christlike  Christians,  are  in  danger  of  sinning 
against  God,  who  has  borne  with  them,  and  bears  with  them  still,  and  who  has  made 
us  responsible  not  for  their  perfection,  but  only  for  our  own,  and  has  not  given  to 
any  a  greater  burden  than  he  is  able  to  bear  (Luke  ix.  55,  56;  2  Cor.  ii.  11 ;  2  Tim. 
a  21,  25,  26;  2  Pet.  iii.  15). 

IV.  That  Moses  also  erred  by  forming  far  too  high  an  estimate  of  his 
OWN  official  importance  and  responsibility,  as  though  he  had  been  the  real  father 
of  bis  people,  whereas  "  one  was  their  Father,  which  was  in  heaven."  Even  so  it  is 
very  easy  and  natural  for  us,  if  we  are  in  earnest,  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
our  work,  and  to  mistake  the  nature  of  our  responsibilitv  in  the  Church.  It  is  only 
God  who  by  his  one  Spirit  does  all  good  work  in  the  Church,  and  he  will  take  care 
that  it  is  done  to  his  own  mind ;  we  are  but  instruments,  who  have  no  responsibility, 
save  that  of  being  "  meet  for  the  Master's  use  "  (1  Cor.  iii.  5  ;  iv.  2 ;  xii.  4 — 6). 

V.  That  God  was  exceeding  merciful  to  the  sin  of  Moses,  because  it  was  of 
human  infirmity,  and  because  it  was  the  petulant  outbreak  of  a  mind  and  heart  over- 
charged with  grief  and  failure.  Even  so  did  our  Lord  bear  with  his  apostles,  and 
will  bear  with  all  the  errors  and  outbreaks  of  an  honest  heart  (Ps.  ciii.  13,  14 ;  Luke 
xxii.  31—34,  61 ;  John  xx.  27). 

VI.  That  God  allowed  the  one  complaint  of  Moses  which  was  reasonable, 

AOT)  founded  the  PROPHETIC  ORDER  TO  ASSIST   IN  THE  RELIGIOUS  DIRECTION  OF  THE 

PEOPLE.  Even  so  out  of  complaints  and  difiQculties  have  arisen  many  permanent  gifts 
of  the  Sjpirit  to  the  Church,  for  in  this  as  in  other  ways  man^s  extremity  is  God's 
opportumly.    Thus  out  of  the  murmuring  of  the  Grecians  arose  the  diaconate  (Acts 
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vi.  1,  6);  out  of  the  troubles  at  Corinth  the  better  regulation  of  the  Agape  and  the 
Eucharist  (1  Cor.  xi.  17—34). 

VII.  That  it  was  the  Spirit  which  rested  upon  Moses  which  was  communi- 
cated TO  the  seventy,  inasmuch  as  their  prophetic  office  was  to  be  held  and  exer- 
cised in  unity  with,  and  subordination  to,  the  mediator  of  Israel.  Even  so  it  is  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus  which  is  the  spirit  of  prophecy — the  Spirit  of  Christ  and  from  Christ 
wnich  must  rest  upon  every  Christian  teacher.  The  anointing  which  qualifies  to 
speak  Divine  mysteries  must  be  from  him  who  was  anointed  the  one  McKliator  and 
the  only  Prophet  (John  i.  16,  33;  xvi.  13,  14,  &c.). 

VIII.  That  the  anointing  of  the  Spirit  showed  itself  in  the  seveitty  by 

ECSTATIC  utterance — A   THING   NEVER   RECORDED  OF   MoSES  HIMSELF.      Even   SO   the 

first  evidence  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ  upon  the  disciples  was  that 
they  spake  with  tongues,  which  our  Lord  had  never  done ;  for  all  such  manifesta- 
tions are  for  a  sign,  and  are  no  evidence  of  any  superior  greatness  or  holiness  in  the 
person  so  endowed.  How  often  are  mere  "gifts  '*  mistaken  for  intrinsic  worth,  and 
."  the  disciple  "  really  esteemed  "  above  his  master,"  because  he  is  not "  as  his  master  *'  I 
(John  xiv.  12  6. ;  1  Cor.  xiii.). 

IX.  That  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  was  independent  of  outward 
ACCIDENTS,  THOUGH  NOT  OF  OUTWARD  ORDER.  The  designation  of  the  seventy  was 
left  to  Moses,  and  Eldad  and  Medad  were  among  the  number  selected ;  they  were 
prevented  from  attending  at  the  tabernacle,  but  they  received  the  same  gift  as  the 
others.  Even  so  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  are  not  independent  of  ecclesiastical  order, 
nor  are  they  bestowed  at  random ;  but  they  are  not  restrained  by  anything  unavoid- 
able or  accidental.  It  is  the  purpose  of  God  which  is  operative,  not  the  ceremonial, 
however  authoritative.  The  Spirit  of  God  is  a  free  Spirit,  even  where  he  elects  to 
act  through  certain  channels  (cf.  Acts  i.  26 ;  xiii.  2 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  11 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  17). 

X.  That  the  jealousy  of  Joshua  for  his  master  was  right  in  principle, 
ALTHOUGH  WRONG  IN  THE  PARTICULAR  APPLICATION.  It  was  impossible  for  him 
always  to  distinguish  between  a  right  and  a  wrong  jealousy  for  the  authority  and 
supremacy  of  Moses.  Even  so  jealousy  for  the  sole  pre-eminence  of  Christ  is  deeply 
rooted  in  all  true  Christian  hearts^  but  it  constantly  shows  itself  in  the  most  mistaken 
forms.  The  most  opposite  bigotries  derive  their  strength  from  this  principle  in  ignor- 
ant or  prejudiced  minds,  and  indeed  the  very  best  and  wisest  may  often  err  in  thi? 
matter.  Good  people  do,  as  a  fact,  constantly  denounce  this  or  that  as  an  interfer- 
ence with  the  prerogatives  of  Christ,  when  it  is  in  truth  only  a  carrying  out  of  his 
work  in  his  name.  Since,  however,  the  principle  is  right,  we  must  bear  with  the 
wrong  application  of  it ;  we  must  not  be  angry  even  with  intolerance  if  it  spring 
from  genuine  loyalty  to  the  one  Lord  and  only  Mediator,  Christ  (cf,  Mark  ix.  38—40 ; 
1  Cor.  xii.  3  with  Gal.  v.  12 ;  2  John  10, 11 ;  Jude  19). 

XI.  That  Moses  desired  nothing  so  little  as  a  monopoly  of  spiritual  gipts. 
If  he  ever  had  been  personally  ambitious,  a  larger  knowledge  of  his  people  and 
experience  of  his  work  had  quite  delivered  htm  from  it.  Even  so  every  true  Chris- 
tian teacher  and  leader,  howsoever  he  may  feel  bound  to  magnify  his  office,  will 
greatly  long  for  the  time  when  "  all  will  be  taught  of  God,"  and  when  all  distinctions 
will  be  for  ever  abolished,  save  such  as  depend  On  personal  nearness  to  God.  How 
hateful  is  the  idea  that  the  flock  should  be  kept  in  darkness  in  order  that  the  shep- 
herds may  have  a  monopoly  of  influence  I  How  happy  were  the  pastor's  charge  if 
all  were  "  spiritual  '*  1  (Jer.  xxxi.  34 ;  John  vi.  45 ;  1  Cor.  xiv.  5 ;  iv.  8  6. ;  1  Pet  v.  3  ; 
1  John  a  20,  27). 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  16,  17,  24,  25. — The  seventy  elders,  and  how  they  werefUted  for  their  high 
office.  The  murmuring  of  the  people  so  soon  after  setting  out  on  the  march  from  Horeb 
reminded  Moses  again,  very  painfully,  what  a  heavy  burden  had  been  laid  upon  him 
in  the  leadership  of  so  great  a  multitude  of  people  newly  escaped  from  slavery.  He 
complained  to  the  Lord.  His  complaint  was  graciously  heard.  He  was  directed  to 
gather  around  him  a  company  of  seventy  elders,  who  might  aid  him  with  ^eir 
cbonsel,  and  share  his  burden. 
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I.  Regarding  the  status  and  functions  of  this  company  of  seventy  there  have 
heen  many  debates.  Some  have  identified  them  with  the  Sanhedrim  or  Council  of 
Seventy  whom  we  meet  with  so  often  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts.  Passing  by  these 
questions,  let  us  note  the  facts  recorded  in  the  text  itself.  What  was  wanted  was 
not  the  appointment  of  ordinary  rulers  or  judges.  Every  tribe  had  already  a  prince, 
a  body  of  elders  and  officers,  and  rulers  ot  tens  and  fifties  and  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands, who  judged  between  man  and  man.  What  was  wanted  was  a  council  to  aid 
Moses  with  their  advice  and  assistance  in  the  administration  of  the  national  affairs. 
(Compare  the  Governors  and  Council  in  a  British  dependency. ) 

II.  The  manner  of  the  appointment  of  the  seventy  is  carefully  descbibed. 
1.  No  one  was  appointed  wha  was  not  in  ptiblic  office  already.  "  Gather  unto  me 
seventy  men,  whom  thou  knowest  to  be  the  elders  of  the  people,  and  officers  over 
them  ;  **  t.  e.  they  were  not  to  be  raw,  inexperienced,  untriea  men.  Only  those  were 
eligible  who  had  given  proof  of  ability  and  faithfulness  in  the  public  service,  either 
as  elders  or  as  officers  (i.  e.  writers  or  scriveners — this  is  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  Hebrew  shotertm.  The  reference  is  to  professional  scribes,  the  assessors  of 
non^-professional  magistrates,  such  as  the  Hebrew  elders  were).    This  rule  was  a 

§000  one.  No  man  should  be  raised  at  one  bound  to  high  office,  either  in  Church  or 
tate.  2.  They  were  nominated  by  Mo^es.  In  this  respect  the  procedure  was  ex- 
ceptional. There  was  far  less  of  centralisation  in  the  government  of  Israel  than  a 
modem  and  Western  reader  of  the  Bible  is  apt  to  think.  To  be  sure,  there  were  no 
representative  bodies  such  as  we  are  familiar  with.  Nevertheless,  the  government 
was  truly  popular.  Even  in  Egypt  the  people  were  ruled,  in  the  first  instance,  by 
their  own  elders — the  heads  of  families  and  tribes ;  and  this  primitive  system  was 
continued  in  a  more  perfect  form  in  Palestine.  But  although  local  government  could 
be  best  administered  by  local  magistrates,  it  was  otherwise  with  the  supreme  and 
central  government  with  which  Moses  was  charged.  A  council  such  as  he  required 
could  only  be  had  by  freely  calling  forth  men  of  outstanding  ability  and  approved 
wisdom.  3.  They  were  invested  toith  office  in  the  face^  of  the  congregation,  and 
he/ore  the  Lord.  In  the  face  of  the  congregation,  to  remind  them  that  tney  were  to 
act  for  the  public  good,  and  not  in  pursuance  of  any  private  interest.  Before  the 
Lord,  to  remind  them  that  "  there  is  no  power  but  of  God ;  "  their  authority  is  from 
God,  and  is  to  be  used  as  they  shall  answer  to  him.  4.  They  were  endowed  from 
above  with  new  gifts  to  qualify  them  for  their  new  office.  When  Moses  gathered 
them  before  the  taoemacle,  ^*  the  Lord  came  down  in  a  cloud,  and  spake  unto  him, 
and  took  of  the  spirit  that  was  upon  him,  and  gave  it  unto  the  seventy  elders."  This 
has  been  interpreted  to  mean  that  there  was  aostracted  from  Moses  some  part  of  the 
spirit  by  which  he  had  hitherto  been  sustained.  But  that  is  certainly  a  perverse 
misinterpretation.  Twenty  lamps  may  be  lighted  from  one  lamp  without  diminish- 
ing its  brightness  (cf .  2  Kings  li.  9).  God  sendeth  no  man  to  warfare  at  his  own 
charges.  When  he  calls  any  man  to  public  service,  whether  in  Church  or  State,  the 
man  so  called  may,  \vithout  doubting,  ask  and  expect  the  wisdom,  strenfi:th,  courage 
which  the  service  requires  (James  i.  5 — 8). 

III.  The  most  picturesque  feature  in  the  narrative  is  that  which  remains  yet  to  be 
noticed— THE  striking  sign  by  which  notification  was  given  that  the  seventy 

ELDERS  HAD  TRULY  BEEN  CALLED  BY  GOD  AND  WOULD  BE  COUNTENANCED  BY  HIM.    *'  When 

the  Spirit  rested  on  them,  they  prophesied,  and  added  no  more  "  (such  is  the  render- 
ing now  preferred  by  all  the  best  translators).  "  They  prophesied,'  *  that  is,  they 
spoke  as  men  who  were  for  the  time  lifted  above  themselves — as  men  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  irresistible  power  external  to  themselves.  We  may  presume  that  what 
they  did  say  would  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  make  it  plain  that  the  power  acting;  upon 
them  was  Divine  and  heavenly.  This  prophesying  was  intended  to  signalise  the 
inward  gifts  with  which  the  newly-appointed  elders  were  now  being  endowed.  This 
is  plain  from  the  parallel  case  related  in  1  Sam.  x.  The  Lord  in  appointing  Saul 
to  oe  king  over  Israel  promised  to  "be  with  him  ;  "  to  **gpve  him  another  heart,*' 
so  that  he  should  "  be  turned  into  another  man."  With  the  kingly  office  he  was  to  get 
from  the  Lord  the  kingly  mind.  In  token  of  this,  the  Spirit  came  upon  him,  and  he 
prophesied  (cf .  Acts  ii.  3,  4 ;  x.  44—47).  The  impulse  was  only  a  transient  one. 
"  They  prophesied,  and  added  no  more."    The  miracle,  having  served  its  purpose, 
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ceased ;  but  the  spiritual  endowment  of  which  it  was  the  token  remained.  This 
prophesying,  if  you  consider  it  well,  will  be  seen  to  be  more  than  a  token.  Besides 
notifying  the  Lord's  approval  of  the  elders,  and  assuring  them  of  help,  it  suggested 
much  instruction  regarding  the  principles  which  should  regulate  their  administration. 
The  tongues  of  fire  and  the  rapturous  speaking  with  tongues  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
we  know  what  that  miracle  meant.  It  admonished  the  disciples  that  the  warfare  oi 
Christ's  kifigdom  ip  to  be  accomplished  not  with  the  sword,  but  with  the  tongue ; 
not  with  violence  aiid  bloodshed,  out  by  the  earnest  and  living  manifestation  of  the 
truth.  It  was  a  lesson  of  the  same  kind  which  the  Lord  suggested  by  the  miracle 
wrought  on  the  seventy  elders  in  front  of  the  tabernacle.  They  were  admonished 
that  in  their  administration  of  affairs  they  ought  to  make  use  rather  of  wise  and 
persuasive  speech  than  of  brute  force.  And  is  not  this  a  lesson  for  us  also  ?  The 
time  is  not  come  yet — ^perhaps  will  never  come  in  the  present  state— for  rulers  to  lay 
aside  the  sword  altogether.  Violent  men,  if  they  will  not  listen  to  reason,  must  be 
restrained  with  violence.  Nevertheless,  even  for  civil  rulers,  the  employment  of 
force  is  the  less  honourable  function  of  their  ofiBce.  Better  to  restrain  and  guide  and 
govern  men  with  wise,  firm,  persuasive  words  than  with  the  sword. — B. 

Vers.  26— 30.— J^Woc?  and  Mtdad;  or,  irregular  j)rophest/ing.  This  narrative 
brings  up  a  subject  which  is  at  once  of  great  practical  importance  and  of  great 
delicacy,  on  which  men  have  been  apt  to  run  to  extremes  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
It  will  be  our  wisdom,  therefore,  to  oegin  by  weighing  carefully  the  facts  as  they  are 
set  forth  in  the  sacred  narrative. 

I.  The  facts  are,  shortly,  these : — Moses  having  complained  that  the  leadership  of 
the  nation  was  a  burden  greater  than  he  could  bear,  the  Lord  ^ave  direction  that  a 
Council  of  Seventy  should  be  associated  with  him  in  it  This  was  done.  From 
among  the  acting  elders  and  officers  of  the  congregation  Moses  called  out  seventy 
and  they  were  solemnly  set  apart  to  the  new  office,  oef ore  the  Lord  and  the  congre* 
gation.  This  consecration-service  (as  it  may  be  called)  did  not  pass  without  a  palp- 
able token  of  the  Divine  approval,  a  palpable  token  that  appropriate  gifts  would  be 
forthcoming  to  the  new  rulers  as  they  had  been  to  Moses.  When  the  Seventy  were 
being  set  apart,  the  Spirit  fell  upon  them,  and  they  prophesied.  While  this  was 
going  on  at  the  tent  of  meeting,  a  young  man  came  running  with  the  tidings  that  two 
men  were  prophesying  in  the  camp.  On  inquiry  it  turned  out  that  these  were  two  of 
the  seventy  whom  Moses  had  nominated  for  the  council.  For  some  reason  or  other 
they  had  not  come  forward  with  the  rest  to  the  tent  of  meeting.  Notwithstanding 
of  this,  the  Spirit  had  come  on  them  in  the  camp  exactly  as  he  had  come  on  their 
brethren,  and  they  were  prophesying.  Clearly  there  was  in  this  a  breach  of  due 
order.  Eldad  ana  Medad  ought  to  have  presented  themselves  along  with  the  rest. 
They  were  chargeable  with  an  irregularity.  Accordingly,  Joshua,  who  is  already  the 
trusted  **  minister  of  ^oses,"  suggests  that  they  should  be  silenced.  *'  My  lord 
Moses,  forbid  them.**  But  Moses  is  of  another  mind.  Is  it  certain  that  Eldad  and 
Medad  are  jjrophesying  ?  If  so,  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  we  may  presume,  is  in  the 
matter.  Spiritual  gifts  are  not  such  cheap  and  common  things  that  we  can  afford  to 
throw  them  away.  Possibly  enough  these  prophets  in  the  camp  have  failed  to  make 
due  acknowledgment  of  me  as  the  Divinely-appointed  leader  of  the  congregation. 
But  let  no  man  look  with  an  evil  eye  on  them  tor  my  sake.  Would  that  the  Spirit 
were  put  on  all  the  people  I  I  should  rejoice  to  see  my  light  outshone  in  such  a 
general  brightness  I 

IL  What  have  these  facts  to  bay  to  us?  What  lesson  do  they  teach  ?  1.  At 
first  sight  it  might  seem  as  if  they  taught  us  to  make  light  of  office,  solemn  ordination 
to  office,  official  service,  and  to  attach  importance  only  to  the  possession  and  exercibe  of 
gifts.  But  that  certainly  is  not  intended.  The  new  council  was  not  to  consist  of  men 
simply  obeying  an  internal  call.  No  one  was  admissible  without  prior  experience  in 
office,  and  without  election  by  Moses.  And  it  was  by  Divine  command  that  the 
sixty-eight  were  solemnly  set  apart  before  the  Lord  and  the  congregation.  I  need 
not  prove  that  in  the  State  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  there  should  be  magistrates,  laws, 
and  strict  enforcement  of  the  laws.  In  the  Church  there  is,  no  doubt,  a  difference ; 
for  the  Church  has  no  coercive  power.    Its  weapons  are  the  truth  and  the  tongue  of 
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fire,  not  the  sword.  Nevertheless,  order  is  quite  as  necessary  in  the  Church  as  in  the 
State.  "  In  all  churches  of  the  saints  God  is  the  author  of  peace,  not  of  confusion," 
and  all  things  are  to  be  "  done  decently  and  in  order"  ^1  Coy.  xiv.  33—40).  2.  The 
narrative  admonishes  us  that  office  and  order  and  official  service,  necessary  as  they 
may  be,  are  not  everything.  They  are  not  everythincr,  even  in  the  State,  much  less 
are  they  everything  m  the  Church.  The  salvation  and  edification  of  souls  will  not  go 
forward  unless  there  is  a  continual  ministration  of  the  Spirit  in  gifts  and  in  grace. 
That  is  a  general  lesson  the  facts  teach.  More  particularly  they  admonish  us  £at  toe 
need  not  be  surprised  if  it  should  occasionally  happen  that  men  who  are  walking 
irregularly  give  evidence  of  having  been  richly  enaowed  with  spirit  ucU  gifts.  I  will 
not  discuss  the  question,  How  such  a  thing  can  be ;  how  the  God  of  order  can,  with- 
out contradicting  himself,  bestow  his  valuable  gifts  on  men  who  do  not  quite  conform 
to  the  good  order  of  his  house.  For  the  fact  is  plain.  Whether  we  can  account  for 
it  or  no,  the  fact  is  indubitable.  Has  not  Christ  raised  up  men  like  Pascal  within  the 
Romish  communion  ?  Yet  every  Protestant  believes  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
grievously  erred  both  in  respect  to  Church  order,  and  in  the  weightiest  points  of 
faith  and  holiness.  Do  not  suppose  that  these  and  similar  facts  are  to  be  accounted 
for  by  alleging  that  Christendom  has  for  a  long  while  fallen  away  into  anarchy.  For 
facts  of  the  same  kind  found  place  in  connection  with  the  personal  ministry  of  Christ 
himself.  The  Twelve  were  Christ's  apostles,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  all  disciples  to 
follow  with  tliem.  Did,  therefore,  Christ  withhold  his  gifts  from  all  save  those  in 
the  apostles*  company  ?  On  the  contrary,  there  was  found  an  individual  now  and 
then  who,  though  he  followed  not  with  the  apostles,  nevertheless  both  spoke  in 
Christ's  name,  and  spoke  to  such  good  purpose  that  devils  were  cast  forth  (cf.  Mark 
ix.  38—40).  3.  What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  led  ?  "  Quench  not  the 
Spirit :  despise  not  prophesying.  '*  I  do  not  say  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Moses,  or  is  our 
duty  in  similar  circumstances,  to  go  forth  to  Eldad  and  Medad,  and  identify  ourselves 
with  them  in  their  work.  That  will  depend  on  circumstances.  Sometimes  one  can- 
not take  part  with  the  irregular  prophets  without  concurring  in  what  would  for  us  be 
sin.  Christ's  command  was  not,  Go  and  join  yourselves  to  the  man  who  is  casting 
out  devils  in  my  name,  irregularly.  But  it  was,  Forbid  him  not.  Is  a  man  really 
prophesying  ?  Is  he  casting  out  devils  ?  Is  he  setting  forth  the  truth  and  doing 
good  ?  Then  do  not  forbid  him.  Bring  him,  if  you  can,  to  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
the  truth,  and  to  more  regular  courses,  but  do  not  look  on  him  with  jealous  eyes,  or 
try  to  put  him  down.  If  Christ  is  preached,  whether  it  be  in  pretence  or  in  truth,  I 
therein  do  rejoice,  yea,  and  will  rejoice  (Phil.  i.  14 — 28). — B. 

'  Vers.  4 — 16 ;  31 — 36. — The  complainers,  and  how  God  made  answer  to  their  com' 
plaints.  This  eleventh  of  Numbers  is  a  chapter  of  complainings.  First,  at  Taberah, 
vague  murmurings  are  heard  throughout  the  camp.  Then  at  Eibroth-hattaavah,  a  stage 
further  on,  the  vague  murmurings  take  shape  in  bitter  complaint  because  of  the  fare 
to  which  the  congregation  was  now  confined.  Manna  I  nothing  but  manna  I  While 
the  people  were  harping  on  this  grievance  Moses  also  lifted  up  his  voice  in  com- 
plaint. "  Why  has  the  Lord  dealt  so  hardly  with  him  as  to  lay  on  him  the  burden  o£ 
so  great  a  company  ?  Better  kill  him  out  of  hand,  and  not  let  him  see  his  wretched- 
ness I "  Consider  this  scene  at  Kibroth-hattaavah.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  look  at, 
especially  when  one  becomes  aware  that  it  is  a  glass  in  which  are  to  be  seen  passages 
in  one's  own  history  which  one  would  gladly  forget  Scenes  not  pleasant  may 
nevertheless  be  profitable. 

I.  The  complaininqs  of  the  people.  1.  Where  the  sin  began.  It  was  among 
*'the  mixed  multitude."  A  great  crowd  of  foreigners  who  had  been  neighbours  to 
tlie  Israelites  in  Egypt,  came  forth  with  them  at  the  Exodus,  moved  some  by  one 
motive  and  some  by  another  (Exod.  xii.  38).  It  is  instructive  to  observe  that  these 
were  the  first  to  break  out  into  rebellious  murmurs ;  equally  instructive  to  observe 
that  the  evil  generated  amongst  them  spread  from  them  into  the  body  of  the  people. 
Every  community  has  its  mixed  multitude,  its  pariahs,  its  residuum.  To  the  exist- 
ence of  this  class  men  have  been  too  willing  to  shut  their  eyes.  I  know  no  better 
sign  of  the  present  age  than  its  wide-spread  desire  to  take  note  of  these  masses, 
and  if  possiole  bring  them  to  GKkL.    Were  there  no  higher  motive,  self-preservation 
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might  well  plead  with  men  to  labour  in  this  work.  When  destitution  and  filth  are 
suffered  to  generate  typhus  among  the  poor,  the  deadly  infection  will  make  its  way 
into  the  palaces  of  the  rich.  So  when  sin  is  suffered  to  become  rampant  in  one  class 
the  other  classes  will  not  long  escape  the  contagion.  2.  The  matter  of  complaint 
was  little  to  the  credit  of  the  complainers.  So  long  as  the  congregation  lay  en- 
camped in  Horeb,  the  fare  would  be  occasionally  diversified  with  herbs  and  the  like. 
In  the  wilderness  of  Paran  there  is  only  the  manna.  Certainly  no  just  ground  of 
complaint.  The  daily  miracle  ought  rather  to  have  moved  to  daily  thanksgiving. 
But  even  of  manna  the  people  wearied.  They  craved  greater  variety.  3.  How 
the  complaint  is  answered  (vers.  18—21,  31 — 33).  The  people  demand  flesh,  and 
flesh  is  given  them  beyond  their  utmost  thought  They  get  their  desire,  but  not 
God's  blessing  with  it  So  it  becomes  to  them  a  curse  in  the  end.  Such  a  plague 
followed  the  "  shower  of  flesh  *'  that  the  place  has  ever  since  borne  the  ghastly  name 
of  Kibroth-hattaavah,  the  graves  of  lust  It  is  an  admonition  to  us  not  to  fi^ye  way 
to  impatience  on  account  of  real  or  imagined  hardships  in  our  lot ;  above  all,  not  to 
let  our  impatience  hurry  us  into  rebellious  demands  for  a  change.  Many  a  time  such 
demands  are  granted  to  the  confusion  of  those  who  made  them.  Before  leaving  tiiis 
story  of  the  people's  sin  at  Kibroth-hattaavah,  let  me  caution  you  against  supposing 
that  it  is  a  mere  parable,  a  late  fiction ,  not  the  history  of  a  real  transaction.  It  is  at 
present  the  fashion  in  some  quarters  to  get  rid  of  the  miracles  of  the  Exodus  and  of  the 
forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  by  denying  the  historical  truth  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
interpreting  it  as  at  best  an  allegory  or  parable.  But  the  Spirit  of  God  has  been 
careiul  to  leave  on  the  narrative  indubitable  marks  of  historical  verity  to  confound 
such  interpretations.  For  example,  in  this  narrative  (1)  observe  the  terms  in  which 
the  people  utter  their  complaint  "  We  remember  the  fish,  .  .  cucumbers,  melons, 
leeks,  onions,  garlic."  Egypt  all  over  I  These  are  precisely  the  articles  of  food  which 
were  distinctively  Egyptian.  No  one  writing  in  Judah  or  Ephraim  would  ever  have 
thought  of  puttmg  such  a  bill  of  fare  into  the  mouths  oi  the  complainers.  (2) 
Observe  the  nature  of  the  miracle  by  which  the  people  were  fed.  A  shower  of 
quails.  This  is  as  characteristic  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  as  the  bill  of  fare  was  of 
Egypt.  It  was  spring  when  the  congregation  arrived  at  Kibroth-hattaavah  ;  at  this 
season  the  quails  *^  are  annually  in  the  habit  of  crossing  the  desert  in  countless 
myriads,  flying  very  low,  and  often  in  the  morning  so  utterly  exhausted  by  their 
night's  flight  tiiat  they  are  slaughtered  by  the  thousand  "  (Tristram).  This  chapter  is 
history,  not  fable. 

II.  Moses,  too,  was  a  complainer  at  Kibroth-hattaavah  (read  vers.  11 — 15). 
His  words  are  sufficiently  bitter  and  impatient.  There  is  in  them  no  little  sin ;  yet 
they  are  not  resented  as  the  people's  were.  Moses  is  not  taken  at  his  word  and 
smitten  with  a  plague.  On  the  contrary,  the  Lord  comforts  him  with  cheering  words, 
and  grants  him  a  council  of  elders  to  alleviate  the  burden.  This  is  the  more  worthy 
of  notice,  because  it  is  by  no  means  singular  (see  1  Kings  xix.  4).  Do  you  ask. 
What  can  be  the  reason  of  this  V  Why  deal  so  gently  with  the  complaints  of  Moses 
and  Elijah,  when  the  complaints  of  the  congregation  are  so  sharply  punished  ?  The 
difference  can  be  explained.  Observe  where  and  to  whom  Moses  expressed  the  grief 
and  weariness  of  his  heart  It  was  not  to  the  Egyptians  from  whom  they  had  come 
out ;  nor  was  it  to  the  congregation  of  Israel.  It  was  in  the  ear  of  God  himself ;  he 
complains  not  of  the  Lord,  but  to  the  Lord — ^two  very  different  sorts  of  complaint. 
A  dutiful  son  may  remonstrate  with  his  father  when  the  two  are  alone,  but  he  will 
not  cry  out  against  his  &ther  to  strangers.  When  the  child  of  God  has  a  complaint 
to  make,  it  is  to  God  he  carries  it.  Aiid  complaints  carried  to  God,  even  although 
there  should  be  much  impatience  and  unbelief  at  the  root  of  them,  will  be  listened  to 
very  graciously.  The  Lord,  so  great  is  his  condescending  love,  would  rather  that  we 
should  pour  out  the  griefs — even  the  unreasonabje  griefs— of  our  hearts,  than  that 
we  should  let  them  rankle  in  our  bosoms. — B. 

Ver.  lO.'-The  disastrous  consequences  of  the  sin  of  discotUent,  Discontent  springs 
from  distrust  Distrust  is  a  root-sin  from  which  different  kindred  evils  spring,  such 
as  discontent,  cfusatisf action,  disgust,  {fi«obedience,  and  other  cfMagreeable  states  of 
mind.    But  "  those  that  know  thy  name,"  &c.  (Ps.  iz.  10 ;  Lam.  iii.  24).    From  these 
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strange  caims  in  the  wilderness,!  "the  graves  of  lust,"  we  hear  a  voice  (1  Cor.  x. 
6).    I.  Tbe  discontent  of  the  Isbaelites.    IL  Its  disastbous  oonsequencbs. 

I.  1.  Its  disgraceful  origin:  **  the  mixed  multitude,"  "  hangers-on,"  "  riff-raff."  The 
chosen  people  of  God  listened  and  sympathised  with  them  rather  than  with  Moses  and 
God.    Apply  to  worldlings  grumbling  about  weather,  homes,  situations,  incomes,  Ac. 

SProv.  i  10 ;  Rom.  xii.  2 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  14).  2.  The  gross  ingratitude  of  it  They  were 
lissatisfied  with  the  manna,  which  was  wholesome,  abundant,  and  adapted  to  various 
uses  (vers.  7 — 9),  as  though  Hindoos  should  quarrel  with  their  rice  or  the  English 
with  their  wheat  (1  Tim.  vi.  8).  They  recollect  certain  casual  sensual  advantages  of 
past  bondage,  but  forget  its  cruelties  and  degradation  (vers.  4 — 6).  Why  not 
remember  the  whips  and  fetters  and  infanticide  ?  They  think  of  suppers  more  than 
sufferings,  of  full  stomachs  rather  than  of  famished  souls.  Let  Christians  beware  of 
hankering  after  the  indulgences  of  their  old  life  (Prov.  zziii.  3;  1  John  ii.  15).  And 
they  complain  of  temporary  deprivations,  though  hastening  to  a  home  of  permanent 
and  abundant  good.  They  were  passing  through  *'  that  great  and  terrible  wilder- 
ness" (Paran)  because  it  was  the  direct  route  to  the  promised  land  (Deut  i.  19; 
cf.  1  Pet.  i  13 ;  ii.  11).  3.  The  aggravations  of  it  For  they  had  seen  God's  power 
already  (Exod.  xvi.  13;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  19,  20).  And  have  not  we?  (cf.  Ps.  xxii.  4,  5, 
9,  10).  And  they  overlooked  recent  chastisement  (ver.  1).  God  forbid  that  Isa. 
xxvi.  11  should  be  true  of  us,  lest  Prov.  xxix.  1  should  be  also. 

II.  The  disastrous  results  of  their  sin.  1.  They  angered  Jehovah.  Discontent  in 
the  guests  of  his  bounty  dishonours  their  generous  host,  as  though  Reuben  had  com- 

Stained  because  Joseph  gave  more  to  Benjamin  (Gen.  xliii.  34).  2,  They  grieved 
loses,  and  even  infected  him  with  their  own  desponding  epirit  (vers.  11 — 16;  see 
sketch  below).  Note  how  sin  may  become  epidemic,  spreading  from  the  mixed 
multitude  to  the  Israelites,  and  thence  to  Moses,  like  a  disease  introduced  by  foreign 
sailors  spreading  to  our  homes  and  palaces.  Beware  of  carrying  infection  (Illustration, 
Asaph,  Ps.  Ixxiii.  11 — 16).  3.  They  got  what  they  desired,  but  are  ruined  thereby. 
Moses'  prayer  for  help  is  answered  m  mercy  (vers.  16,  17)  ;  theirs  for  flesh,  in  judg- 
ment (vers.  18 — 20).  They  probably  added  gluttony  to  lust,  and  perished  in  the 
sight  of  plenty  and  at  tiie  moment  of  gratification  (cl  Job  xx.  22,  23;  Ps. 
Ixxviil  30,  31). 

Learn — 1.  r ravers  of  discontent  may  bring  answers  of  destruction.  E,  g,  Rachel 
demanding  children,  and  the  Israelites  a  king.  Greater  wealth  but  worse  health 
(Eccles.  VI.  1,  2);  worldlv  prosperity,  but  leanness  of  souljTPs.  cvi.  16 ;  1  Tim,  vi.  9 ; 
James  iv.  4).  2.  The  blessedness  of  a  contented  trust  (Philip,  iv.  11 — 13;  Heb. 
xiii.  6).— P. 

Vers.  11 — 16. — Tht  sin  of  despondency  in  a  servant  of  God.  Moses  is  infected  by 
the  people's  sin  of  discontent,  though  in  the  milder  form  of  despondency.  The  signs 
and  effects  of  it  are  as  follows : — 

I.  Moses  forgets  that  the  burdens  op  responsibility  and  the  afflictions  they 

BRING  WITH  them,  INSTEAD  OF  BEING  A  SIGN  THAT  HE  HAS  "  NOT  FOUND  FAVOUR  "  IN 

God's  sight,  are  a  proof  of  the  honour  put  upon  him.  Illustration :  a  diplomatist 
or  a  general  (e.  g.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley^  selected  out  of  all  the  Queen's  servants  for 
some  arduous  enterprise.  Christian  wife  honoured  by  God  with  the  responsibilities 
and  burdens  of  motherhood. 

II.  He  forgets  that  our  duties  are  not  limited  by  our  natural  relation- 
ships (ver.  12).  We  are  all  "  members  of  one  another  "  (Rom.  xiv.  7  ;  Philip,  ii.  4). 
All  are  in  danger  of  a  selfish  disregard  of  those  afar  off  (savage  Caffres,  idolatrous 
Hindoos),  or  even  of  those  at  our  doors,  not  our  own  kindred,  respecting  whose 
spiritual  welfare  we  may  be  selfishly  indifferent  or  despondent 

III.  He  speaks  as  though  the  burden  was  thrown  entirely  on  himself.  The 
questions  in  vers.  12,  13  are  very  unworthy  of  him.  The  cold  fog  of  despondency 
chills  him  and  obscures  the  light  of  God's  presence  which  was  promised  to  him 
(Exod.  xxxiii.  14). 

IV.  His  despondency  leads  to  unworthy  reflections  on  God  and  exagger- 
ated statements  about  himself  (vers.  13,  14).    A  smaller  burden  would  have 

*  *  Our  Work  in  Palestine,'  pp.  284-6. 
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been  too  great  for  him  **  alone ; "  a  heavier  not  too  great  with  God  (cf .  John  zv.  5  ; 
Philip,  iv.  13). 

V.  It  pbompts  him  to  a  sinful  prater  (ver.  15).  Imagine  that  the  prayer  had 
been  answered,  and  Moses  had  died  on  the  spot ;  what  a  humiliating  end  I  (cf.  1  Kings 
xix.  4). 

Let  us  learn  the  lesson  Ps.  Ivi  3,  and  thus  climb  to  the  level  of  a  still  higher 
experience :  "  I  will  trust,  and  not  be  afraid  "  (Isa.  xii.  2 ;  xxvi.  3). — P. 

Ver.  17. — The  communication  of  a  spiritual  endowment*  The  endowment  of  the 
elders  for  official  duties  was — 1.  A  Divine  gift  imparted  by  God  himself  (1  Cor.  xii. 
4 — 6 ;  James  i.  17).  2.  Yet  mediate,  through  Moses,  who  was  the  first  to  enjoy  it, 
but  was  thankful  to  share  it  with  men  in  sympathy  with  himself  {ci,  1  Cor.  iii.  21, 
22  ;  iv.  6,  7).  3.  A  means  of  relief  to  Moses  and  of  blessing  to  tne  people.  The 
communication  did  not  impoverish  Moses^  but  enriched  him.  He  was  like  a  lamp 
from  which  seventy  other  lamps  were  lit.  The  communication  of  the  gift,  like 
mercy,  was  twice  blessed — ^to  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes.  It  relieved  Moses 
and  enriched  the  elders,  yet  not  for  their  own  advantage,  but  as  a  means  of  discharg- 
ing their  new  and  solemn  trust.  All  "  gifts,"  however  received,  are  to  be  looked  on 
as  talents  and  trusts.  The  law  of  the  stewardship  is  found  in  Rom.  zii.  3—8; 
1  Pet  iv.  10, 11. 

Learn — 1.  The  value  of  every  spiritual  ffift.  Men  should  not  envy  the  possessor 
of  it,  but  thank  God  for  him,  since  the  gift  is  communicable.  If  there  had  been  no 
inspired  Moses,  there  would  have  been  no  inspired  elders.  An  Elisha  is  the  heir  of 
an  Elijah  (2  Kings  ii.  9,  10);  a  Timothy  is  the  son  of  a  Paul  (2  Tim.  i.  2,  6).  2.  The 
privilege  of  being  the  medium  of  communicating  a  spiritual  gift  (Kom.  i.  11 ;  Phil.  i. 
6).  3.  The  importance  of  "  coveting  the  best  gifts  which  God  can  bestow,  without 
human  intervention,  through  his  beloved  Son.-^P. 

Vers.  26 — 29. — Largeness  of  heart.  The  brevity  of  the  narrative  prevents  us 
forming  an  adverse  judgment  of  the  conduct  of  Eldad  and  Medad,  for  we  do  not 
know  their  motive  for  remaining  in  the  camp.  It  may  have  been  ignorance  of  the 
call,  or  shrinking  through  timidity  from  a  duty  which,  nevertheless,  God  would  not 
allow  them  to  escape.  But  the  narrative  is  not  too  briei  to  enable  us  to  see  in  Moses* 
words  a  fine  illustration  of  largeness  of  heart.    Note — 

L  Joshua's  appeal.  His  love  of  order  mav  have  been  ofPended.  He  feared  lest 
the  unity  of  the  camp  under  the  leadership  of  Moses  should  be  disturbed.  He  was 
anxious  for  the  honour  of  his  master,  and  desired  that  political  and  ecclesiastical 
discipline  should  be  not  only  really,  but  ostensibly,  in  his  hands.  The  call  of  the 
seventy  elders  with  prophetic  powers  was  a  new  departure  in  the  history  of  the 
theocracy,  and  now  the  prophesying  of  Eldad  and  Medad,  apart,  threatened  still 
further  apparently  to  derogate  from  uie  honours  of  Moses.  Thus  now  narrow  minds 
or  small  hearts  may  be  fearful  of  that  which  is  novel,  and  envious  of  those  who  take 
a  course  independent  of  established  authorities  and  Church  traditions,  even  though 
they  "seem  to  have  the  Spirit  of  God."  They  may  forbid,  or  at  least  *' despise, 
prophesyings  "  which  are  not  according  to  rule. 

II.  Moses*  reply.  The  only  question  with  Moses  is  one  not  of  place  or  method, 
but  of  reality.  Are  the  prophesy inc^s  and  the  spirit  "  of  God "  ?  Largeness  of 
heart  cannot  exempt  us  from  this  duty  (1  Thess.  v.  21 ;  1  John  iv.  1—3).  Moses 
could  not  recognise  the  falsehoods  uttered  in  the  tabernacle  of  Korah,  though  he 
rejoiced  in  the  prophesyings  of  Eldad.  Spurious  charity  is  traitorous  to  truth ;  true 
charity  can  only  rejoice  "  in  the  truth  **  (1  Cor.  xiii.  6).  The  lesson  taught  us  is 
illustrated*  by  various  incidents  in  the  New  Testament.  A  large-hearted  Christian 
will  not  be  offended — 1.  If  those  who  are  clearly  working  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and 
with  the  seal  of  his  approval,  do  not  follow  with  him  (Mark  ix.  38 — 40).  2.  If 
their  success  seems  to  imperil  the  prosperity  of  his  party  or  denomination  (John 
iii.  26,  &c.).  3.  He  will  rejoice  in  the  work,  though  unofficial  and  obscure  men  have 
originated  it  (Acts  xi.  19 — 24).  4.  He  will  not  *'  envy/*  but  delight,  in  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  gospel,  even  if  the  motives  of  the  preachers  are  marred  by  "  envy  and 
strife  '*  (Philip,  i.  15—18).  Large-heartedness  will  "  covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts  ** 
for  others,  whatever  the  consequences  may  be  to  ourselves. — P. 
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Ver.  4. — The  mixed  mvltUvde,  L  How  came  it  there?  It  left  Egypt  with 
them  (Exod.  zii.  38).  It  had  been  accumulating,  one  knows  not  how  long,  and  in 
how  many  ways.  Egypt  had  not  been  a  very  comfortable  place  even  for  the 
Egyptians  just  before  the  exodus.  Ten  plagues  in  swift  succession  and  increasing 
severity  would  make  many  outside  Israel  to  desire  another  abode.  The  tyranny  of 
Pharaoh  may  have  been  grievous  to  many  of  his  own  people.  Many  would  join 
departing  Israel  uninvited;  many  also  may  have  been  asked  bv  well-wishers  and 
acquaintances,  **  Come  with  us,  and  we  will  do  you  good  "  ^ch.  x.  295.  So  now  there  is 
a  mixed  multitude  in  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  cannot  oe  kept  out.  The  supreme 
relation  among  men  is  no  doubt  that  of  union  in  Christ,  spiritual  brotherhood, 
fellowship  ever  becoming  more  intimate  and  precious ;  but  the  relations  that  arise 
out  of  nature,  all  domestic  and  social  bonds  in  short,  must  also  exert  their  influence 
during  the  earthly  course  of  the  Church.  Who  can  tell  what  effect  natural  feelings 
have  had  in  modifying,  sometimes  even  in  obscuring,  the  full  force  of  Divine  truth  ? 
How  hard  it  was  to  keep  the  iirst  generation  of  Hebrew  Christians  from  mixing  the 
bondage  of  Judaism  with  the  liberty  which  is  in  Christ  I  Nor  must  we  forget  that 
in  every  individual  Christian  there  is  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  mixed  multitude, 
the  old  man  not  yet  dead,  and  struggling  to  keep  his  hold,  even  while  the  new  man 
is  growing  in  grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
"Whatever  precaution  and  strictness  the  Church  may  observe,  it  cannot  keep  the  spirit 
of  the  world  out. 

II.  The  danger  from  its  presence.  The  mixed  multitude  began  to  lust,  therein 
acting  according  to  its  nature.  There  was  no  covenant  with  it,  no  promise  to  it,  no 
assurance  of  Canaan.  It  had  no  lot  in  the  tabernacle,  and  what  share  it  got  of  the 
mnima  was  to  be  regarded  as  one  in  later  days  regarded  the  Saviour's  boon  to  her: 
"The  do^  eat  of  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  tlieir  masters*  table/'  Hence  it  was 
free  to  think  without  let  or  hindrance  on  the  much-loved  delicacies  of  Egypt.  Just 
so  there  is  a  mixed  multitude  in  and  about  the  Church  of  Christ,  whicn,  with  the 
spirit  of  the  world  dominant  in  its  heart,  soon  makes  the  ways  of  the  world  to  appear 
in  its  life.  From  many  temptations  you  can  escape  by  running  away  from  the  scene 
of  them ;  but  what  must  you  do  if  temptations  beset  you  in  the  very  paths  of  religion 
themselves  ?  This  is  the  peculiar  danger  from  the  mixed  multitude.  When  Jesus 
foils  the  third  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  Satan  departs  from  him  for  a  season ;  but 
what  shall  he  do  when  Peter,  the  chosen,  daily  companion,  in  the  impulse  of  his 
carnal  heart,  would  turn  him  from  the  cross  ?  .  We  know  what  Jesus  did,  but  none 
the  less  was  he  exposed  to  the  spirit  of  the  mixed  multitude  then.  Or  what  shall  Paul 
do,  intrepid  enough  against  avowed  enemies,  when  his  friends  at  Caesarea  assail  him 
in  a  way  to  break  his  heart  (Acts  xxi.  12,  13).  There  is  a  subtle,  unconscious, 
unintended  way  in  which  the  prophecy  may  be  carried  out  that  a  man's  foea  shall  be 
they  of  his  own  household.  The  mixed  multitude  may  have  been  dangerous  most  o£ 
all  in  this,  that  it  did  not  mean  to  be  dangerous  at  all. 

III.  How  TO  GUARD  AGAINST  THE  DANGER.  There  IS  but  One  Way,  and  that  to  live 
more  and  more  in  pursuit  of  heavenly  objects.  The  mixed  multitude  tvill  not  alter 
in  the  directs  of  its  love;  when  any  of  its  number  cease  to  do  so,  it  is  because  they 
have  passed  over  to  join  the  true  Israel.  The  change  then  must  be  in  us — more  of 
ardour  and  aspiration.  Note  Paul's  counsel  to  Timothy :  "  Flee  also  youthful  lusts  : 
but  follow  (^MtfKf)  righteousness,  faith,  charity,  peace,  with  them  that  call  on  the 
Lord  out  of  a  pure  heart"  (2  Tim.  ii.  22).  The  fleeing  is  not  a  mere  fleeing  ;  it  is  a 
pursuing ;  a  fleeine  because  it  is  a  pursuing.  Many  temptations  will  pant  in  vain 
after  the  ardour  and  simplicity  in  Chnst  Jesus  of  such  a  man  as  Paul  (2  Cor.  iv.  18 ; 
v.  14—17 ;  Eph.  iv.  17—24 ;  Phil.  i.  21—23 ;  iii.  7—14).  And  even  the  subtlest 
temptations  of  the  mixed  multitude  are  turned  gently  aside,  as  b^  Jesus  himself,  when 
his  mother  and  brethren  desired  to  speak  wiUi  him  (Matt.  xIl  46—60).  We  must 
not  only  say,  but  feel  it,  that  the  Father's  business  is  the  main  thing.  From  the  veiy 
depths  of  our  hearts  must  rise  the  cry,  almost  a  groaning  that  cannot  be  uttere<^ 
"  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven."  •  Thy  willy  not  the  wishes  of 
corrupted  human  affections,  however  strong  and  entanghng  tiie  affections  may  be 
(1  Cor.  V.  9,  10;  vii.  10— 16).— Y. 
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Vera.  10 — 15. — l^he  exposiiilation  of  Moses,  Jehovah  and  his  servant  Moses  are 
very  differently  affected  by  this  universal  complaint  of  the  Israelites.  "  The  anger 
of  the  Lord  was  kindled  greatly ;  * '  how  it  was  e^ressed,  we  see  later  on.  At  present 
we  have  to  consider  the  displeasure  of  Moses.  God  was  made  angry  by  the  unbelief 
and  ingratitude  of  the  people,  but  Moses  is  chiefly  concerned  because  of  the  great 
straits  into  which  he  himself  is  being  brought.     Hence  his  expostulation. 

I.  It  contains  a  clear  recognition  op  duty.  Duty  may  be  perfectly  clear,  even 
when  there  is  much  perplexity  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  performed.  Moses  had  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  God  had  put  him  in  his  present  position.  Intolerable  was  the 
burden  and  keen  the  pain,  but  they  had  not  come  through  any  ambition  of  his  own, 
and  this  in  itself  made  a  great  deal  of  difference.  If  Moses  had  led  the  Israelites  into 
the  wilderness  for  his  own  purposes,  he  could  not  have  spoken  in  the  wav  he  did. 
From  the  intolerable  burden  there  were  two  ways  of  escape,  flight  and  deatn — death 
did  suggest  itself,  but  flight  never.  Moses  even  in  his  very  complaining  is  nobler 
than  Jonah  running  away.  As  we  see  him  thus  suffering  this  great  pressure  for  the 
sins  of  the  people,  we  cannot  help  thinking  of  Jesus  in  tlie  garden,  praying  that,  if 
possible,  the  cup  might  pass  from  him.  So  Paul  tells  us  that,  in  addition  to  things 
from  without,  the  care  (ftlptuva)  of  all  the  Churches  came  upon  him  (2  Cor.  xi.  28). 
It  may  be  our  duty,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  at  his  clear  command,  to  attempt  what 
the  world,  following  out  its  own  order  of  thinking,  calls  impossible. 

II.  It  indicates  a  too  favourable  estimate  of  human  nature,  as  having  been 
ENTERTAINED  BY  MosES.  He  must  have  thought  better  of  his  followers  and  fellow- 
countrymen  than  they  deserved.  Not  that  he  who  had  seen  so  much  of  them  could 
possibly  be  blind  to  their  faults ;  but  we  may  well  suppose  that  he  expected  too  great 
a  change  from  the  influences  of  the  sojourn  near  Sinai.  He  gave  them  credit, 
probably,  for  something  of  his  own  feeling,  full  of  expectation  and  of  joy  in  the 
abiding  favour  and  protection  of  God.  And  now,  when  the  reality  appears  in  all  its 
hideousness,  there  is  a  corresponding  reaction.  Unregenerate  human  nature  must 
always  be  regarded  with  very  moderate  expectations.  At  its  best  it  is  a  reed  easily 
broken.  How  much  higher  than  Moses  is  Jesus !  He  knew  what  was  in  man  (Matt, 
vii.  13, 14 ;  xiii.  13—15 ;  xviii.  21—22 ;  xxvi.  31—35 ;  Mark  xiv.  18—20).  And  what 
light  he  gave  to  his  apostles  on  this  subject,  e.  g.  to  Paul,  who  saw  and  declared  so 
distinctly  the  weakness  of  law  to  do  anything  save  expose  and  condemn.  It  is  not 
possible  for  us  to  make  too  much  allowance  for  the  corruption  and  degradation  of 
numan  nature  through  sin.  Only  thus  shall  we  appreciate  tne  change  to  be  effected 
before  men  are  what  God  would  have  them  to  be. 

III.  The   REACTION   FROM   THIS  TOO   FAVOURABLE  ESTIMATE   SHOWS  ITSELF   IN   THE 

DESPAIRING  LANGUAGE  OF  MosES.  He  goes  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  Having 
thought  too  well  of  Israel  he  now  speaks  of  them  below  the  truth.  They  are  but 
Buckmg  children.  The  many  thousands  of  Israel  have  been  thrown  like  helpless 
infants  on  his  hands.  We  see  presently  that  seventy  men  out  of  this  very  multitude 
are  found  fit  to  assist  him,  but  in  his  confusion  and  despair  he  cannot  stop  to  think 
of  anything  but  death.  He  saw  only  the  cloud  and  not  the  silver  lining.  Life 
henceforth  meant  nothing  but  wretchedness,  and  God's  greatest  boon  would  be  to 
take  it  away.  He  wanted  to  be  in  that  refuge  which  Job  sought  after  his  calamities, 
where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at  rest  (Job  iii.  the  whole 
chapter).  It  is  worth  while  again  contrasting  Moses  under  the  law  with  the  apostles 
under  the  gospel.  When  Moses  feels  the  heavily-pressinff  burden,  he  loses  his 
presence  of  mind  and  begins  to  talk  of  death.  When  the  apostles  have  the  murmurers 
coming  to  them,  they  at  once  in  a  calm  and  orderly  way  prepare  to  get  assistance 
(Acts  vi.  1— 6).— Y. 

Vers.  16,  17. — TJie  answer  of  God.  1.  He  does  not  openly  and  directly  reprove 
the  reckless  language  of  his  servant  Both  Moses  and  the  people  had  sinned,  but  with 
such  a  difference  that  while  God  visits  the  people  with  immediate  and  condign 
punishment  he  stretches  forth  his  hand  to  Moses,  even  as  Jesus  did  to  Peter  sinking 
m  the  sea.  God  treated  Moses  here  very  much  as  he  treated  the  complaining  Elijah 
(1  Kings  xix.).  Moses  was  just  the  sort  of  man  who  might  be  trusted  to  rebuke 
himself,  and  bitterly  repent  aU  the  unjust  and  unbelieving  thoughts^  which,  upon 
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this  sudden  temptation,  had  come  into  his  mind.  2.  The  Jirst  toard  of  God  tends  to 
bring  Moses  to  a  calmer  mind.  It  sets  before  him  something  practical  and  not  very 
difficult.  Left  to  himself,  he  knows  not  how  to  begin  dealing  with  this  anarchy, 
especially  with  his  own  mind  in  such  a  distressed  state.  But  it  was  a  task  quite 
within  his  reach,  to  pick  out  from  a  limited  and  probably  well-known  circle,  seventy 
elders,  official  and  experienced  men.  As  he  went  through  this  work,  he  would  be 
brought  to  feel,  and  not  without  a  sense  of  shame,  that  he  had  been  overtaken  by 
panic.  He  has  talked  about  sucking  children ;  he  now  learns  that  there  are  at  least 
seventy  elders  upon  whose  experience  and  influence  he  can  lean.  We  soon  find  out, 
if  we  only  listen  to  God,  that  temporal  troubles  are  never  so  bad  as  they  seem. 
3.  The  way  in  which  this  help  was  made  as  e^ectual  as  possible.  As  God  had  given 
a  certain  spirit  to  Moses,  so  he  would  give  it  also  to  these  seventy  assistant  elders. 
This  was  a  reminder  that  he  had  not  afflicted  his  servant  and  frowned  upon  him,  as 
he  so  recklessly  said  (ver.  11).  We  often  murmur  and  complain  against  Providence 
for  neglecting  us,  when  the  real  neglect  is  with  ourselves  in  making  a  bad  use  of 
gifts  bestowed.  God  never  tells  his  people  to  do  things  beyond  natural  strength, 
without  first  assuring  a  sufficiency  of  power  for  the  thing  commanded.  '^  I  can  do 
all  things,  through  Christ  who  inwardly  strengthens  me,"  said  Paul.  There  is  further 
encouragement  m  God^s  promise  here,  as  being  an  illustration  of  how  the  spirit  is 
giyen  without  measure.  There  was  not  a  certain  limited  manifestation  to  Moses,  so 
that  if  others  shared  the  spirit  with  him,  he  must  have  less.  Neither  his  power  nor 
his  honour  were  one  whit  diminished.  The  question  always  is,  What  is  the  need 
of  men  in  the  sight  of  God  ?  Then,  according  to  that  need,  and  never  coming 
short  of  it,  are  the  communications  of  his  Holy  Spirit  Moses,  instead  of  being 
poorer,  was  really  richer,  for  the  spirit  was  working  in  a  mind  to  which  a  precious 
experience  had  been  added.  4.  In  the  sight  of  these  directions  we  are  reminded  how 
Moses  spoke  out  of  a  comparative  inexperience  of  the  burden.  Moses  said  there  was 
nothing  left  for  him  but  to  die.  The  history  tells  us  that  so  far  from  dying,  he  had 
yet  in  him  nearly  forty  years  of  honourable  mediatorship  between  God  and  men.  His 
proper  word  was,  **  I  shall  not  die,  but  hve,  and  declare  the  works  of  the  Lord  "  (Ps. 
cxviii.  17).  It  is  marvellous  to  think  what  some  men  have  gone  through  in  the  way 
of  difficulties,  losses,  and  trials.  Even  the  natural  man  has  greater  strength  in  the 
hour  of  trouble  than  at  first  he  is  conscious  of — a  great  deal  of  trouble,  when  it  is  once 
fairly  over,  comes  in  the  course  of  time  to  look  a  very  small  thing— and  if  we  have 
God's  strength,  then  we  shall  not  merely  endure  tribulation,  but  glory  in  it.  From 
these  words  of  Moses  and  the  practical  gentle  reply  of  God,  learn  one  great  lesson — 
how  easy  it  is  to  exaggerate  our  difficulties  and  underrate  our  resources.— Y. 

Vers.  18—20;  Zl—-S5.—Self-vnU  surfeited  and  mmished.  I.  God's  treatment 
OF  SELF-WILL.  This  is  always  to  be  well  considered  where  instances  of  it  are  found 
in  the  Scriptures,  because  one  of  the  great  ends  of  God's  dealings  with  us  is  to  establish 
his  holy,  wise,  and  righteous  will  in  place  of  our  low,  jealous,  ignorant  self-will. 
The  way  of  parents  dealing  with  children  is  to  curb  and  restrain  them  at  once ;  but 
children  grow  to  be  men,  and  what  then  ?  We  cannot  deal  effectually  with  one 
another,  for  self-will  is  in  all  of  us,  and  so  far  as  temporal  circumstances  are  con- 
cerned, it  not  unf  requently  gets  much  of  its  own  way.  When  we  comje  to  the 
[1,  Go'      " 


discipline  of  the  whole  man,  God  only  can  effectually  deal  with  self-will.  He  might 
curb  him  in  at  once,  but  such  would  not  be  discipline  fit  for  a  man.  It  might  break  the 
spirit,  but  it  would  do  nothing  to  enlighten  and  change ;  we  see  here  that  God's  treat- 
ment is  to  let  people  walk  awhile  in  their  own  way.  Self-will  breaks  out  in  complaints 
against  the  manna :  self-will  then  shall  have  its  desire,  and  what  satisfaction  it  can 
get  from  the  flesh  for  which  it  craves.  Its  moutli  waters  at  the  thought  of  the  fish 
of  Egypt ;  it  shall  have  quails,  which  we  may  presume  were  an  even  greater  delicacy. 
So  when,  in  later  years,  Israel,  in  envy  of  surrounding  nations,  clamoured  for  a  king, 
forgetting  that  the  King  of  kings  was  theirs,  God  gave  them  their  wish.  The  bu& 
of  men  will  only  learn  by  experience.  The  prodigal  son  must  know  the  end  of 
riotous  living  for  himself.  It  is  better  to  take  God's  word  at  the  beginning  and  not 
sow  to  the  flesh  ;  but  men  shall  have  the  opportunity  if  they  choose.  So  God  causes 
his  wind  to  blow  and  the  quails  come,  an  exceeding  great  multitude  (Ps.  Irviii.  23—29). 
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II.  God's  test  of  sblf-oontrol.  He  gives  the  quails,  not  for  one  day's  luxury, 
but  to  be  the  food  of  a  month.  As  nothing  is  said  to  the  contrary,  we  must  presume 
the  manna  was  still  continued.  Indeed  we  can  easily  see  the  reason  for  its  continu- 
ance. God  in  giving  the  quails,  adds  an  express  and  solemn  warning.  They  are  to 
be  taken  with  all  their  consequences.  Sweet  at  first,  they  shall  turn  to  objects  of 
bitter  loathing.  They  were  given,  not  in  complacency,  but  in  anger,  hence  they 
had  in  them  3ie  efficacy  of  a  test.  Surely  the  whole  of  Israel  was  not  rebellious 
and  murmuring.  There  must  have  been  men  of  the  Nazarite  spirit  even  then,  and  the 
question  for  them  is  :  **  Shall  we  go  out  after  our  wont  and  gather  the  manna  (Exod. 
xvi.),  or  shall  we,  like  the  rest,  gratify  our  appetites  with  these  delicious  quails?" 
Who  can  doubt  that  God  was  watching  his  own  faithful  ones,  the  Israelites  indeed 
in  whom  there  was  no  guile  ?  There  are  doubtless  many  things  in  the  world,  the 
chief  use  of  which  is  to  test  the  disposition  of  man  to  obey  God  (Gen.  ii.  16,  17). 
These  quails  were  given,  but  there  was  no  obligation  to  eat  them.  Every  Israelite 
was  free  to  refuse.  A  timely  repentance,  and  another  wind  would  have  blown 
away  the  quails  as  rapidly  as  they  came.  There  was  a  lesson  if  the  people  would 
learn  it,  from  the  submissive  birds  to  the  rebellious  human  beings. 

III.  God's  penalty  for  self-indulgence.  There  is  a  seeming  contradiction 
between  vers.  19. 20,  and  ver.  33,  but  it  is  only  seeming.  God  hastened  his  judgment 
and  thereby  really  showed  his  mercy.  As  David  chose  the  brief  pestilence,  and  to 
fall  into  the  hand  of  the  Lord  (2  Sam.  xxiv.),  so  here  God  comes  with  an  immediate 
and  sweeping  visitation.  Besides,  it  is  possible  the  people  neglected  the  command 
to  sanctify  themselves,  and  thus  further  provoked  the  anger  already  stirred  up ;  when 
people  get  lust  into  their  hearts  all  sense  of  law  is  apt  to  vanish.  It  was  well  the 
people  should  see  clearly  the  close  connection  between  disobedience  and  retribution. 
Thus  did  God  show,  even  in  these  quails,  the  spirit  of  a  good  and  perfect  g^ft 
Nothing  in  creation  is  a  blessing  in  itself ;  God  must  make  it  so,  and  he  can  easily  in 
his  anger  turn  it  to  a  curse.  God,  in  making  the  effect  of  eating  the  quails  so  con- 
spicuous and  sudden,  still  further  illustrated  bv  contrast  the  glory  of  the  manna,  for 
this  manna  was  a  beautiful  type  of  the  true  bread  that  cometh  from  heaven.  The 
people  had  never  gathered  the  manna  with  such  greed  and  application  as  they  had 
gathered  the  quails.  When  a  man  breaks  the  law  he  is  at  once  guilty,  and  the 
punishment,  if  it  be  deferred,  is  so  as  a  matter  of  expediency,  not  of  right  The 
lapse  of  time  only  makes  the  connection  between  sin  and  punishment  less  obvious, 
not  at  all  less  certain  (Ps.  cvi.  15 ;  Gal.  vi.  7 — ^9). — Y. 

Vers.  21 — ^23. — Deeper  in  unbelief*  I.  Moses  in  his  reply  shows  an  imperfect 
APPRECIATION  OF  WHAT  GoD  HAD  SAID.  1.  As  to  GocPs  purpose.  He  had  spoken  in 
holy  anger,  promising  flesh,  but  threatening  retribution  along  with  it  The  threat 
is  quite  as  emphatic  as  the  promise,  but  somehow  Moses  does  not  heed.  At  Sinai, 
when  the  people  made  the  golden  calf,  he  was  so  oppressed  with  the  sense  of  their 
great  sin,  and  so  solicitous  for  their  pardon,  as  to  beg  if  the  pardon  were  not  granted 
wat  he  might  himself  be  blotted  out  of  God's  book.  Where  was  this  anxiety  now  ? 
His  great  concern  is,  not  how  God  may  be  propitiated  and  the  people  spared,  but  how 
the  people  may  be  propitiated  and  he  himself  spared.  Contrast  Moses  here  with 
Christ  at  all  times.  Think  of  the  Son's  never-failing  remembrance  of  the  Father's 
glonr.  The  Son  saw  and  appreciated  all  things  the  Father  showed  him ;  hence  the 
confidence  with  which  we  look  to  Christ  for  a  revelation  of  all  God's  purposes  con- 
cerning us,  so  far  as  it  is  right  for  us  to  know  them.  Jesus  could  ever  go  out  and 
declare  in  fitting  words  and  with  proper  emphasis  all  the  will  of  God,  for  he  had  a 
perfect  appreciation  of  that  will  mmself.  But  how  was  Moses  to  go  'out  and  speak 
properly  to  the  people  when  he  himself  had  only  half -heard,  as  it  were,  what  God 
had  said  to  him?  Doubtless  he  repeated  the  message  of  God  in  the  very  same 
words ;  but  one  fears  that  while  he  made  it  quite  clear  to  the  people  they  should 
have  flesh,  he  made  it  not  quite  so  clear  that  God  was  sending  it  in  anger.  Let  us 
ever  get  to  the  spirit  of  God's  messages  to  us ;  never  content  till  their  fulness  of 
meanmg  has  passed  into  our  heart,  so  that  something  like  the  fulness  of  service  may 
pass  out  of  it  again.  2,  As  to  God's  power.  History  repeats  itsell  Unbelief, 
natural  ignorance  of  God,  slowness  of  heart  to  take  in  what  he  has  spoken^-^these 
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repeat  themselves  in  their  maimer  of  receiving  God's  promises.  Moses  talks  here  as 
the  disciples  did  at  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  (Matt.  xiv.  15).  And  yet,  after 
all  his  wonderful  experiences,  there  should  not  have  been  the  slightest  difficultv  in 
receiving  what  God  had  said.  Of  all  possible  convictions,  this  should  have  rested  on 
solid  ground — that  what  God  had  promised  he  assuredly  had  power  to  perform.  Is  not 
this  one  of  the  great  differences  between  God  and  men  ?  Men  promise  and  forget, 
or  fall  short ;  God  is  alwavs  better  than  his  promises,  for  they  have  to  be  spoken  in 
defective  human  words,  while  they  are  fulfilled  in  complete  Divine  actions. 

II.  The  cause  of  this  imperfect  appre;ciation.  Can  we  not  detect,  and  especi- 
ally in  the  light  of  his  subsequent  language,  something  like  doubt,  something  like 
leaning  upon  creature  supports  instead  of  God^  in  the  invitation  which  he  pave  to 
Hobab?  If  this  be  so,  we  wonder  little  at  his  language  of  bitter  complamt  and 
despair  (vers.  11 — 15);  and  we  wonder  less  that  he  so  soon  showed  himself  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  Divine  purposes.  The  eye  of  faith  had  become  dim ;  self-preserv- 
ation, escape  from  an  intolerable  burden,  occupied  his  thoughts.  Was  it  astonishing 
that,  unbelief  having  found  a  temporary  lodgment  in  the  heart  of  the  leader,  the 
followers  should  have  failed  to  take  m  cdl  the  purport  of  God's  message  ?  '  Learn  from 
this  how  carefully  spirituaUty  of  mind  needs  to  be  guarded.  We  must  not  be  seduced 
into  leaning  upon  men  instead  of  trusting  in  God,  Men  may  solace  and  encourage 
us  as  companions ;  they  are  never  to  take  the  place  of  Providence.  So  neither  are 
we  to  be  terrified  and  paralysed  by  sudden  and  stupendous  revelations  of  human 
wickedness.  In  the  midst  of  them  all  we  hear  the  one  voice  speaking,  "  Be  still,  and 
know  that  I  am  God."— Y. 

Vers.  26 — 29. — Foolish  advice  wisely  r^ected,  God  fulfils  his  promise,  and  gives 
to  these  seventy  men  a  spirit  which  doubtless  brings  them  into  more  active  sympathy 
with  Moses,  and  takes  away  the  carnal  and  selfish  views  which  had  prevailed  in  their 
minds.  The  difference  between  their  present  and  former  state  was  probably  much 
like  that  between  the  state  of  the  apostles  after  and  before  the  day  of  Pentecost 
They  had  a  perspicacity,  a  power,  a  courage,  a  zeal,  which  did  not  belong  to  tliem 
before.  As  they  prophesied,  may  we  not  suppose  that  Moses  heard  from  them  ex- 
pressions quite  new  to  his  ears  as  coming  from  Israelite  lips  ?  And  to  make  the 
occasion  more  memorable  and  significant,  two  of  the  seventy,  who  for  some  un- 
explained reason  remained  in  the  camp,  nevertheless  prophesied,  as  did  those  in  the 
tabernacle.  The  intelligence  was  very  quickly  brought  to  Moses.  Some  of  the 
Israelites  would  be  greatly  shocked  by  such  an  irregular  proceeding,  though  perhaps 
they  had  seen  nothing  very  censurable  in  the  general  cry  of  the  people  for  flesn. 
Punctiliousness  in  ceremony  and  etiquette  is  often  joined  with  laxity  in  things  of 
moment  (Matt.  xxiiL  23).    The  reception  of  the  news  is  followed  by — 

I.  The  foolish  advice  of  Joshua.  Foolish,  although  given  hy  a  devoted  friend, 
Joshua  would  probably  have  died  for  Moses,  but  he  could  not,  therefore,  give  him 
good  counsel.  Attachment  itself  has  not  unf  requently  a  blinding  effect  on  the  judg- 
ment A  stranger  might  advise  more  wisely.  It  is  the  right  oi  friendship  to  offer 
advice,  but  it  is  often  the  height  of  friendship,  the  very  bloom  and  delicacy  of  it,  to 
refrain.  We  find  similar  instances  ^Matt  xvi.  21 — 23 ;  Acts  xxi.  12,  13).  Foolish, 
because  evidently  given  without  consideration*  The  circumstances  were  quite  novel 
to  Joshua.  The  grounds  on  which  he  dashed  out  bis  advice  were  mere  matters  of 
hearsay.  There  was  enouqh  to  have  made  him  cautious.  Eldad  and  Medad  were 
among  the  chosen  ones ;  tnose  present  had  been  gifted  with  the  spirit ;  what  more 
likely  then  upon  consideration,  what  more  worthy  of  reverent  acceptance,  than  that 
tiie  absentees  should  have  been  similarly  visited  ?  Advice,  when  it  is  given  with 
full  knowledge  of  circumstances  and  full  consideration  of  them,  may  be  indeed 
precious,  the  very  salvation  and  security  of  a  perplexed  mind.  Otherwise,  the  greater 
the  ignorance  the  greater  the  mischief.  Advice  should  mostly  come  in  response  to  a 
request  for  it  Foolish,  because  it  concerned  the  status  of  Moses  rather  than  the  glory 
of  God*  Much  of  the  advice  of  friendship  is  vitiated,  through  shutting  out  all  save 
personal  considerations.  One  friend  advises  another  as  a  counsel  does  his  client,  not 
that  justice  may  be  done,  but  that  his  client  may  gain  his  end.  Joshua  was  consider- 
ing how  the  reputation  and  influence  of  ''his  lord  Moses**  would  be  affected. 
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Foolish  because  it  was  given  to  a  man  who  was  in  no  doubt.  Moses  was  rejoicing 
in  escape  from  a  heavy  burden,  and  the  visitation  upon  Eldad  and  Medad  was  the 
very  thing  still  further  to  comfort  him.  The  folly  of  the  advice  is  crowned,  as  we 
observe  that  it  recommended  an  impossibility.  "Forbid  them."  Forbid  what? 
That  thev  should  prophesy  I  As  well  forbid  the  branches  not  to  sway  with  a  strong 
wind  as  torbid  men  to  prophesy  when  the  Spirit  comes  upon  them.  Even  Balaam 
could  not  help  uttering  the  Lord^s  prophecies  and  blessmg  Israel  from  the  very 
mouth  that  would  fain,  in  its  gpreed  oi  filthy  lucre,  have  uttered  a  curse. 

II.  This  foolish  advice  wisely  rejected.  1.  As  to  the  svhstance  of  the  rejec- 
tion. Possibly  if  Moses  had  been  a  different  kind  of  man,  he  might  have  saia  to 
himself,  "  There  is  something  in  what  Joshua  says."  But  he  was  not  one  of  the  atii 
CoBsar  awt  nuUus  order.  Joshua,  in  his  impetuous  word,  was  concerned  for  his 
master^s  honour ;  the  master  himself  was  concerned  about  his  grievous  burden.  Not 
even  Joshua  understood  the  bitter  experiences  through  which  Moses  had  lately 
passed.  "  Would  that  all  the  Lord^s  people  were  prophets  I  "  Our  measure  before 
God  does  not  depend  on  our  standing  among  men.  Moses  would  not  have  been  one 
whit  less  esteemed  in  heaven  if  every  other  Israelite  had  been  as  spiritually-minded 
as  himsell  Joshua  had  been  speaking  to  a  man  who,  like  Christian,  had  been  toil- 
ing on  with  a  weary  weight  on  his  back.  He  has  just  got  rid  of  it^  and  "  Forbid 
them"  really  meant,  ^*  T^ke  the  burden  up  again."  2.  As  to  the  spirit  of  the  rejec- 
tion. Moses  shows  here  the  meekness  and  gentleness  with  which  ne  is  so  emphatic- 
ally credited  in  the  next  chapter.  Advice,  when  it  cannot  be  taken,  even  when  it  is 
most  foolish  and  meddlesome,  should  be  pushed  gently  away ;  and  if  the  spirit  in 
which  it  has  been  given  is  evidently  kind  and  generous,  let  the  refusal  be  mingled 
with  gratefulness.  Joshua  loved  Moses,'and  Moses  loved  Joshua.  "  Enviest  thou  for 
my  saJLe  ?  "    Thus  Moses  recognises  the  devotion  and  bona  fides  of  his  friend. — ^Y. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Ths  sedition  and  punishment  of 
Miriam  (ch.  xlL).  Yer.  1.— And  Kiriam 
and  Aaron  spake  against  Moies.  While 
'the  people  were  encamped  .»t  Hazeroth  (see 
ver.  16),  and  therefore  probably  very  soon 
after  the  events  of  the  last  chapter.  That 
Miriam's  was  the  moving  spirit  in  the  matter 
is  sufficiently  evident,  (1)  because  her  name 
stands  first ;  (2)  because  the  verb  "  spake '' 
is  in  the  feminine  C^l^!,  **ai*d  she  said") ; 
(8)  because  the  ground  of  annoyance  was  a 
peculiarly  feminine  one,  a  mesalliance ;  (4) 
because  Miriam  alone  was  punished ;  (5)  be- 
cause Aaron  never  seems  to  have  taken  the 
lead  in  anything.  He  appears  uniformly  as 
a  man  of  weak  and  pliable  character,  who 
was  singularly  open  to  influence  from  others, 
for  good  or  for  eviL  Superior  to  his  brother 
in  certain  gifts,  he  was  as  inferior  to  him  in 
force  of  character  as  could  well  be.  On  the 
present  occasion  there  can  be  little  question 
that  Aaron  simply  allowed  himself  to  be  drawn 
by  his  sister  into  an  opposition  with  which 
he  had  little  personal  sympathy ;  a  general 
discontent  at  the  manifest  mferiority  of  his 
position  inclined  him  to  take  up  her  quarrel, 
and  to  echo  her  complaints.  Bideanie  of  the 
Ethiopian  woman  whom  he  had  married: 
for  he  had  married  an  Ethiopian  woman. 
Hebrew,  a  Cushite  woman.  The  descendants 
NUMBEBS. 


of  Cush  were  distributed  both  in  Africa  (the 
Ethiopians  proper)  and  in  Asia  (the  southern 
Arabians,  Bab^onians,  Ninevites,&c.).  See 
Gen.  X.  Some  have  thought  that  this  Ethi- 
opian woman  was  none  other  than  the  Midian- 
ite  Zipporah,  who  might  have  been  called  a 
Cushite  in  some  loose  sense  by  Miriam.  The 
historian,  however,  would  not  have  repeated 
in  his  own  name  a  statement  so  inaccurate  ; 
nor  is  it  at  aU  likely  that  that  marriage 
would  have  become  a  matter  of  contention 
after  so  many  years.  The  natural  supposition 
undoubtedly  is  that  Moses  (whether  after  the 
death  of  Zipporah,  or  during  her  lifetime, 
we  cannot  tell)  had  taken  to  himself  a  second 
wife  of  Hamite  ori^n.  Where  he  found  her 
it  is  useless  to  conjecture  ;  she  may  possibly 
have  been  one  of  the  "mixed  multitude 
that  went  up  out  of  Egypt.  It  is  equally 
useless  to  attribute  any  moral  or  religious 
character  to  this  marriage,  of  which  Holy 
Scripture  takes  no  direct  notice,  and  whicn 
was  evidently  regarded  by  Moses  as  a  matter 
of  purely  private  concern  to  himself.  In 
general  we  may  say  that  the  rulers  of  Israel 
attached  neither  political,  social,  nor  religions 
significance  to  their  marriages ;  and  that 
neither  law  nor  custom  imposed  any  restraint 

Xn  their  choice,  so  long  as  they  did  not 
,  themselves  with  the  daughters  of  Canaan 
(see  Exod.  xxxiv.  16).  It  would  be  altogether 
beside  the  mark   to  suppose  that   Moses 
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deliberately  married  a  Cusliite  woman  in  order 
to  set  forth  the  essential  fellowship  between 
Jew  and  Gentile.  It  is  true  that  such  mar- 
riages as  those  of  Joseph,  of  Salmon,  of 
Solomon,  and  others  nnaeniably  became  in- 
vested with  spiritual  importance  and  evan- 
gelical significance,  in  view  of  the  growing 
narrowness  of  Jewish  feeling,  and  of  the 
coming  in  of  a  wider  dispensation  ;  but  such 
significance  was  wholly  latent  at  the  time. 
If,  however,  the  choice  of  Moses  is  inexplic- 
able, the  opposition  of  Miriam  is  intelligible 
enough,  one  was  a  prophetess  (Exod.  xv. 
20),  and  strongly  imbued  with  those  national 
and  patriotic  feelings  which  are  never  far 
removed  from  oxclusiveness  and  pride  of  race. 
She  had — to  use  modem  words — led  the  To 
Deum  of  the  nation  after  the  stupendous 
overthrow  of  the  Egyptians.  And  now  her 
brother,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the  nation, 
had  brought  into  his  tent  a  Cushite  woman, 
one  of  the  dark-skinned  race  which  seemed 
even  lower  in  the  religious  scale  than  the 
Egyptians  themselves.  Such  an  alliance 
might  easily  seem  to  Miriam  nothing  better 
than  an  act  of  apostasy  which  would  justify 
any  possible  opposition. 

Yer.  2.— And  they  udd,  Hath  the  Lord 
indeed  spoken  only  by  Moeei  t  hath  he  not 
gpoken  also  by  nit  This  is  evidently  not 
tho  "speaking  against  Moses"  mentioned  in 
the  previous  verse,  for  that  is  distinctly  said 
to  have  been  on  the  score  of  Moses'  marriage. 
This  is  their  justification  of  themselves  for 
daring  to  dispute  his  judgment  and  arraign 
his  proceedings ;  a  thing  which  clearly  re- 
(^uired  justification.  Moses  himself,  or  more 
hkely  others  for  him,  had  remonstrated  with 
them  on  the  lansniagc  they  were  using.  They 
retorted  that  Moses  had  no  monopoly  of 
Divine  communications ;  Aaron  also  received 
the  revelation  of  God  by  Urim  and  Thum- 
mim,  and  Miriam  was  a  prophetess.  They 
were  acknowledged  in  a  general  sense  as 
sharing  with  him  the  leadership  of  Israel 
(see  Micah  vi.  4)  ;  upon  this  they  meant  to 
found  a  claim  to  co-ordinate  authority.  They 
would  have  had  perhaps  all  matters  settled 
in  a  family  council  in  which  they  should  have 
had  an  equal  voice.  It  was  liard  for  them 
both  to  forget  that  Moses  was  only  their 
younger  brother .  for  Miriam  that  sne  had 
saved  his  life  as  an  infant ;  for  Aaron  that  he 
had  been  as  prominent  as  Moses  in  the  original 
commission  from  God  to  the  people.  And 
the  Lord  heard  it.  In  one  sense  he  hears 
everything ;  in  another  sense  there  are  many 
things  which  he  does  not  choose  to  hear,  be- 
cause he  does  not  wish  to  take  judicial  notice 
of  them.  Thus  he  had  not  "heard"  the 
passionate  complaints  of  Moses  himself  a 
short  time  before,  because  his  will  was  then 
to  pardon,  not  to  punish  (cf.  Isa.  zlii  19 : 
Mat  iii.  16). 


Yer.  8.— Kow  the  man  Moses  was  very 
meek,  above  all  the  men  which  were  npon 
the  face  of  the  earth.  For  the  Hebrew  IJ^ 
the  Septuagint  has  vpaig  here;  tho  Yul- 
gate,  mitis.  The  Targum  Palestine  has 
"bowed  down  in  his  mind,"  i.  e.  overwhelmed 
("plagued,"  Luther).  The  ordinary  ver- 
sion is  undoubtedly  right;  the  object  of 
the  parenthesis  was  either  to  explam  that 
there  was  no  real  ground  for  the  hostility 
of  Miriam  and  Aaron,  or  to  show  that  the 
direct  interference  of  the  Lord  himself  was 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  his  servant 
The  verse  bears  a  diflSculty  on  its  very  face, 
because  it  speaks  of  Moses  in  terms  which 
could  hardly  have  been  used  by  Moses  of 
himself.  Nor  is  this  difBculty  in  the  least 
degree  diminished  by  the  explanations  which 
are  offered  by  those  who  are  determined  to 
maintain  at  any  cost  the  Mosaic  authorship 
of  every  word  in  the  Pentateuch.  It  is  no 
doubt  true  to  some  extent  that  when  a  great 
and  ^ood  man  is  writing  of  himself  (and 
especially  when  he  writes  under  the  influence 
of^  the  Holy  Spirit),  he  can  speak  of  himself 
with  the  same  calm  and  simple  truthfulness 
with  which  he  would  speak  of  any  other.  It 
is  sufficient,  however,  to  refer  to  the  example 
of  St  Paul  to  show  that  neither  any  height 
of  spiritual  privile^  and  authority,  nor  any 
intensity  of  Divine  mspiration,  obliterates  the 
natural  virtue  of  modesty,  or  allows  a  really 
humble  man  to  praise  himself  without  pain 
and  shrinking.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that 
while  St.  Paul  forces  himself  to  speak  of  his 
privileges,  distinctions,  and  sufferings,  all  of 
which  were  outward  to  himself,  Moses  would 
here  be  claiming  for  himself  the  possession  of 
an  inward  virtue  in  greater  measure  than 
any  other  living  soul.  Surely  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  if  he  did  possess  it  in  such 
measure,  he  could  not  possibly  have. been 
conscious  that  he  did ;  only  One  was  thus 
conscious  of  his  own  inemible  superiority, 
and  this  very  consciousness  is  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  for  believing  that  he  was 
infinitely  more  than  a  mere  man,  howsoever 
good  and  exalted.  There  is  but  one  theory 
that  will  make  it  morally  possible  for  Moses 
to  have  written  this  verse,  viz. ,  that  in  writ- 
ing he  was  a  mere  instrument,  and  not 
morally  responsible  for  what  he  did  write. 
Such  a  theory  will  find  few  upholders.  But, 
further,  it  is  necessary  to  prove  not  only  that 
Moses  might  have  made  this  statement,  but 
also  that  he  might  have  made  it  in  this 
form.  Granted  that  it  was  necessary  to  the 
narrative  to  point  out  that  he  was  very 
meek ;  it  was  not  necessary  to  assert  that  he 
was  absolutely  the  meekest  man  living. 
And  if  it  was  unnecessary,  it  was  also  un- 
natural No  good  man  would  go  out  of  his 
way  to  compare  himself  to  his  own  advantage 
with  aU  men  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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The  whole  form  of  the  sentence,  indeed,  as 
well  as  its  ^sition,  proclaim  it  so  clearly  to 
be  an  addition  by  some  later  hand,  that  the 
question  may  be  left  to  the  common  sense 
and  knowledge  of  human  nature  of  every 
reader;  for  the  broad  outlines  of  human 
character,  morality,  and  virtue  are  the  same 
in  every  age,  and  are  not  displaced  by  any 
accident  of  position,  or  even  of  inspiration. 
A  slieht  examination  of  passages  from  other 
sacred  writers,  which  are  sometimes  adduced 
as  analogous,  will  serve  to  show  how  profound 
is  the  difference  between  what  holy  men  could 
say  of  themselves  and  what  they  could  not  (cf. 
Dan.  i.  19,  20 ;  v.  11, 12  ;  ix.  23  ;  x.  11).  On 
the  question  of  the  inspiration  of  this  verse, 
supposing  it  to  be  an  interpolation,  and  as  to 
the  probable  author  of  it,  see  the  Preface.  As 
to  the  fact  of  Moses'  meekness,  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  it,  but  we  mav  legitimately 
look  upon  the  form  in  which  it  is  stated  as 
one  of  those  conventional  hyperboles  which 
are  not  uncommon  even  in  tne  sacred  writ- 
ings (cf.  Gen.  vii.  19 ;  John  xxi.  25).  And 
we  cannot  avoid  perceiving  that  Moses'  meek- 
ness was  far  from  being  perfect,  and  was 
marred  by  sinful  impatience  and  passion  on 
more  than  one  recoraed  occasion. 

Ver.  4.— The  Lord  ipake  inddenly.  How 
he  spake  we  cannot  tell,  but  the  word  "sud- 
denly" (Septuagint,  irapaxp^/ia)  points  to 
something  unexpected  and  unusual  The 
voice  seems  to  have  come  to  the  three  in  their 
tents  before  there  was  any  thought  in  their 
minds  of  such  an  intervention.  Come  oat 
ye  three,  i.  e,  out  of  the  camp— probably  the 
camp  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  on  the  east  of  the 
tabernacle  court  (see  ch.  iii.  38). 

Yer.  6. — The  Lord  oame  down  in  the  pillar 
of  the  olond.  The  cloud  which  had  been  soar- 
ing above  the  tabernacle  descended  upon  it 
(see  ch.  xi.  25  and  xii.  10).  And  itood  in 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle.  It  would  seem 
most  natural  to  understand  by  these  words 
the  entrance  to  the  holy  nlace  itself,  and  this 
would  manifestly  accord  best  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  cloud,  as  here  described ;  for 
the  cloud  seems  to  have  sunk  down  upon  the 
sacred  tent  in  token  that  the  Lord  was  in 
some  special  sense  present  within  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  phrase  must  certainly  be 
understood  to  mean  the  entrance  of  the  court, 
or  sacred  enclosure,  in  Levit  viii.  8,  81,  88, 
and  probably  in  other  places.  As  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  the  phrase  can  have  had  both 
meanings,  the  lattei:  must  be  preferred.  And 
they  both  came  forth.  Not  out  of  the  sanc- 
tuary, into  which  Miriam  could  not  have 
entered,  but  out  of  the  enclosure.  The 
wrath  which  lay  upon  them  both,  and  the 
punishment  which  was  about  to  be  inflicted 
upon  one,  were  sufficient  reasons  for  calling 
them  out  of  the  holy  ground. 

Yer.  6.— If  there  be  a  prophet  amonf  yon 


I  the  Lord  will  make  myielf  knuwn.  More 
probably  '*the  Lord"  belongs  to  the  first 
clause :  "If  there  be  to  you  a  prophet  of  the 
Lord,  I  will  make  myself  known."  So  the 
Septuagint,  idv  yivtirai  vpo^iirtig  u/iwv  Kv- 
pi^, .  .  .  yvuaSriitrofiat,  In  a  vision.  *Ev  opd- 
fiart.  An  intemtd.  vision,  in  which  the  eyes 
(even  if  open)  saw  nothing,  but  the  effects  of 
vision  were  produced  upon  the  sensorium  by 
other  and  supernatural  means  (see,  e.  g.,  Amos 
vii.  7,  8  ;  Acts  x.  11).  Speak  onto  .him  in  a 
dream.  Rather,  speak  **  in  him  "—13.  The 
voice  that  spake  to  the  prophet  was  an  in- 
ternal voice,  causing  no  vibration  of  the 
outer  air,  but  affecting  only  the  inner  and 
hidden  seat  of  consciousness.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  restrict  the  prophetic  dream  to 
the  time  of  sleep  ;  a  waking  state,  resembling 
what  we  call  day-dream,  in  which  the  ex- 
ternal senses  are  quiescent,  and  the  imagina- 
tion is  freed  from  its  usual  restraints,  was 
perhaps  the  more  usual  mental  condition  at 
the  time.  Indeed  the  Divine  communica- 
tions made  to  Joseph  (Matt.  i.  20 ;  ii  13) 
and  to  the  Magi  {ibid.  ch.  iL  12)  are  almost 
the  only  ones  we  read  of  as  made  during 
actual  sleep,  unless  we  include  the  case  of 
Pilate's  wife  (ibid.  ch.  xxvii  19) ;  and  none 
of  these  were  prophets  in  the  ordinary  sense. 
Compare,  however.  Acts  ii  17ft. 

Yer.  7.— My  servant  Mosei  is  not  lo. 
No  words  could  more  «clearly  and  sharply 
draw  the  distinction  between  Moses  and  the 
whole  laudabilis  numertis  of  the  prophets. 
It  is  strange  that,  in  the  face  of  a  statement 
so  general  and  so  emphatic,  it  should  have 
been  doubted  whether  it  applied  to  such 
prophets  as  Isaiah  or  DanieL  It  was  ex- 
actly in  "visions"  and  in  "dreams,"  t.  «. 
under  the  peculiar  psychological  conditions 
so-called,  tnat  these  greatest  of  prophets 
received  their  revelations  from  heaven.  The 
exceeding  richness  and  wonder  of  some  of 
these  revelations  did  not  alter  the  mode  in 
which  they  were  received,  nor  raise  them  out 
of  the  ordinary  conditions  of  the  gradiLs 
propheticus.  As  prophets  of  future  things 
they  were  much  creator  than  Moses,  and 
their  writings  may  be  to  us  fiur  more  precious ; 
but  that  does  not  concern  the  present  ques- 
tion, which  turns  exclusively  upon  the  rela- 
tion between  the  Divine  Giver  and  the  human 
receiver  of  the  revelation.  If  words  mean 
anything,  the  assertion  here  is  that  Moses 
stood  on  an  altojzether  different  footing  from 
the  **  prophel  of  the  Lord  "  in  respect  of  the 
communications  which  he  receivea  from  the 
Lord.  It  is  this  essential  superiority  of 
position  on  the  part  of  Moses  which  alone 
gives  force  and  meaning  to  the  important 
declarations  of  Dent  xviii.  16 ;  John  i.  21  ft. ; 
yi.  14 ;  vii  40,  &c.  Moses  had  no  successor 
in  his  relations  with  God  until  that  Son  of 
man  came,  who  was  "in  heaven"  all  the 
K3 
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time  he  walked  and  spake  on  earth.  Who  is 
faithfkdinallminehoiife.  }t}|^J  with  21  means 
to  be  proved,  or  attested,  and  so  established 
(ct  1  Sam.  iii.  20  ;  xxii.  14).  The  Septuagint 
gives  thetme  sense,  Iv^Xtprtfi  olKtpfiov  irt9T6g, 
and  so  it  is  quoted  in  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews (ch.  iiL  2).  The  *  *  house  "  of  God,  as  the 
adjective  "whole"  shows,  is  not  the  taber- 
nacle, but  the  house  of  Israel ;  the  word 
"house"  standing  for  household,  family, 
nation,  as  so  often  m  the  sacred  writings  (see 
Gen.  xlvi.  27  ;  Levit.  x.  6 ;  Heb.  iii.  6). 

Ver.  8.— Month  to  month.  Equivalent  to 
face  to  face  in  Exod.  xxxiii.  11.  What  the 
exact  facts  of  the  case  were  it  is  not  possible 
to  know,  scarcely  to  imagine ;  but  the  words 
seem  to  imply  a  familiar  sneaking  with  an 
audible  voice  on  the  part  of  God,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  internal  voice,  inaudible  to 
the  ear,  with  which  he  spake  "in"  the 
prophets.  To  assert  that  the  revelations 
accorded  to  Moses  were  only  subjective 
modifications  of  his  own  consciousness  is  to 
evacuate  these  strong  words  of  any  meaning 
whatever.  Apparently.  H^D  (Septuagint 
Iv  tldii)  is  an  accusative  in  apposition  to  what 
goes  before  by  way  (apparently)  of  further 
definition.  It  is  the  same  word  translated 
*  *  vision  "  in  ver.  6 ;  but  its  meaning;  here  must 
be  determined  by  the  expression  "m  riddles," 
which  stands  in  antithesis  to  it.  It  was  con- 
fessedly the  case  with  most  prophetic  utter- 
ances that  the  language  in  which  they  were 
couched  was  quite  as  much  intended  to  con- 
ceal as  to  express  their  full  meaning ;  but  to 
Moses  God  spake  without  any  such  conceal- 
ments. The  limilitnde  of  the  Lord  ihall  he 
behold.  n)n^^  n^^DJ^.  Not  the  essential  na- 
ture of  God,  which  no  man  can  see,  but  a 
form  (wholly  unknown  and  unimamnable  to 
us)  in  which  it  pleased  him  to  veil  ma  gloiy. 
The  Septuagint  has  ri^  do^av  Kvplov  tlci^ 
referring,  apparently,  to  the  vision  promised 
in  Exod.  xxxiii.  22  ;  and  the  Targnm  Pales- 
tine speaks  here  of  the  vision  of  the  burning 
bush.  The  motive  for  this  alteration  is  no 
doubt  to  be  sought  in  a  profound  jealousy  for 
the  great  truth  declared  in  such  texts  as 
Deut.  iv.  15  ;  Isa.  xL  18,  and  tifterwards  in 
John  i.  18 ;  1  Tim.  vi  16.  But  the  state- 
ment in  the  text  is  a  general  one,  and  can 
only  mean  that  Moseshabitually  in  his  inter- 
course with  God  had  before  ms  eyes  some 
visible  manifestation  of  the  invisible  God, 
which  helped  to  make  that  intercourse  at 
once  more  awfully  real  and  more  intensely 
blessed.  Such  manifestation  to  the  sense  of 
sight  must  be  distin^piished  both  from  the 
visionary  (or  subjective)  sight  of  God  in 
human  ngure  accorded  to  Ezekiel  ^.  i  26), 
to  Isaiah  (ch.  vi  1),  to  St.  John  (Rev.  iv.  2, 
8),  and  perhaps  to  others,  and  also  from  such 
theophanies  in  angel  guise  as  are  recorded  in 


Gen  xxxii.  80 ;  Judges  xiii.  22,  and  elsewhere. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  seventy  elders  seem 
to  have  seen  the  "Temunah"  of  the  Lord 
upon  that  one  occasion  when  they  were 
called  up  into  Mount  Sinai  (Exod.  xxiv.  10, 
11).  Wherefore  then  were  ye  not  afraid  to 
speak  against  my  servant  Moses  t  No 
doubt  it  was  the  double  fact  of  their  relation- 
ship to  Moses  after  the  flesh,  and  of  their 
sharing  with  him  in  certain  spiritual  gifts 
and  prerogatives,  which  made  them  oblivious 
of  tne  great  distinction  which  lifted  him 
above  their  rivalry,  and  should  have  lifted 
him  above  their  contradiction.  That  contra- 
diction, however,  served  to  bring  out  in  tiie 
clearest  wav  the  singular  and  unapproached 
position  of  tne  mediator  of  Israel;  audit  serves 
still  to  enable  us  to  estimate  aright  the  pecu- 
liar dignity  of  his  legislation  and  his  writ- 
ings. The  substance  of  prophetic  teaching 
may  be  of  deeper  interest  and  of  wider  im- 
port than  "the  law,"  but  this  latter  will 
still  rank  higher  in  the  scale  of  inspiration, 
as  having  been  more  directly  communicated 
from  on  high.  Thus  "the  law"  (as  the 
Jews  rightly  taught)  remained  the  body  of 
Divine  revelation  until  "that  Prophet" 
came  who  was  "like  unto"  Moses  in  the 
fact  that  he  enjoyed  constant,  open,  and 
direct  communication  with  the  Godhead. 

Ver.  9. — And  he  departed.  As  a  judge 
departs  from  his  judgment-seat  after  trying 
ana  convicting  evil-doers. 

Ver.  10.— llie  olond  departed  firom  off  the 
tabemaele.  During  this  awful  interview 
the  cloud  of  the  Presence  had  rested  on  the 
tabemaele,  as  if  it  were  the  Divine  chariot 
waiting  for  the  King  of  Israel  while  he 
tarried  within  (cf.  Ps.  civ.  8 ;  Isa.  xix.  1 ; 
Rev.  xi.  12).  Now  that  his  work  is  done  he 
ascends  his  chariot  again,  and  soars  aloft 
above  the  host.  Mii^anL  beeame  lepront. 
The  Hebrews  had  become  familiar  witn  this 
terrible  disease  in  Egypt  The  Levitical 
legislation  had  made  it  more  terrible  by 
affixing  to  it  the  penalty  of  religious  and 
social  excommunication,  and  the  stigma,  as 
it  were,  of  the  Divine  displeasure.  Before 
this  legislation  Moses  himself  had  been  made 
partially  and  temporarily  leprous,  and  that 
solely  for  a  sign,  and  without  any^  sense  of 

Eunishment  (Exod.  iv.  6).  In  Miriam's  case, 
owever,  as  in  all  subsequent  cases,  the 
plaffae  of  lei)rosy  was  endued  with  moral  as 
weU  as  physical  horror  (cf.  2  Kings  v.  27). 
As  inow.  This  expression  points  to  the  per- 
fect development  of  the  disease,  as  contrasted 
with  its  earlier  and  less  conspicuous  stages. 
Aaron  looked  npen  Miriam.  If  we  ask 
why  Aaron  himself  was  not  punished,  the 
answer  appears  to  be  the  same  here  as  in  the 
case  of  the  golden  calf.  1.  He  was  not  the 
leader  in  mischief,  but  onlv  led  into  it  through 
weakness.    2.  He  was,  like  many  weak  men, 
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of  an  affectionate  disposition  (cf.  Levit.  x.  19), 
and  suffered  his  own  punishment  in  witness- 
ing that  of  others.  8.  He  was  God's  hi^h 
priest,  and  the  office  would  have  shared  in 
the  disgrace  of  the  man. 

Yer.  ll. — Axnm  said  nnto  Xoiei,  AIm, 
my  lord,  I  beseech  thee.  Septuagint,  ^lo/xai, 
Kvpic.  In  thus  addressing  his  brother 
Aaron  acknowledged  his  superior  position, 
and  tacitly  abandoned  all  pretension  to 
equality.  Lay  not  the  lin  npon  ni.  Aaron 
speaks  to  Moses  almost  as  if  he  were  praying 
to  God,  80  completely  does  he  recognise  in 
his  brother  the  representative  of  God  (in  a 
&r  higher  sense  than  himself),  who  had 
power  to  bind  and  loose  in  the  name  and 
power  of  God.  What  Aaron  really  prays  for 
IS  that  the  sin,  which  he  frankly  confesses, 
may  not  be  imputed  to  them.  The  Lovitical 
law  had  taught  them  to  look  upon  sin  as  a 
burden,  which  in  the  nature  of  things  the 
sinner  must  carry,  but  which  by  the  goodness 
of  God  might  be  got  rid  of,  or  transrerred  to 
some  one  else  (cfl  Levit.  iv.  4 ;  xvL  21 ; 
John  i.  29). 

Ver.  12.— Af  one  dead.  Rather,  "as  the 
dead  thing,"  i.  e.  the  still-bom  child,  in  which 
death  and  decay  have  anticipated  life.  Such 
was  the  fiightnil  effect  of  leprosy  in  its  last 


Ver,  18. — Hotel  eried  nnto  the  Lord. 
A  much  harder  and  prouder  man  than  Moses 
was  must  needs  have  been  melted  into  pity  at 
the  sight  of  his  sister,  and  the  terrible  sug- 
ffestion  of  Aaron.  Heal  her  now,  0  Ood,  I 
oeeeeeh  thee.  The  ''now"  has  no  place 
here,  unless  it  be  merely  to  add  force  to  the 
exclamation.  Moses,  although  directly  ap- 
pealed to  himself,  can  only  appeal  to  God. 

Yer.  14. — The  Lord  said  nnto  Moiei. 
Presumably  in  the  tabernacle,  whither  Moses 
would  have  returned  to  supplicate  God.  If 
her  father  had  bat  epit  in  her  fiaee.  The 
"but"  is  superfluous,  and  obscures  the 
sense ;  the  act  mentioned  is  referred  to  not 
as  something  trifling,  but  as  something  in  its 
way  very  serious.  The  Septuagint  renders 
it  correctly  ft  6  irari)p  .  . .  irrvuv  iviirrv<rtv. 
The  Targums  have,  '*  if  her  father  had  cor- 
rected her."  Probably  they  used  this  eu- 
phemism from  a  sense  of  a  certain  want  of 
dignity  and  propriety  in  the  orignal  expres- 


sion, considered  as  coming  from  the  mouth  of 
God.  The  act  in  question  was,  however,  not 
uncommon  in  itself,  and  in  signifloance 
clearly  marked  (see  Dent.  xxv.  9),  It  was 
the  distinctive  note  of  public  diagrace  in- 
flicted by  one  who  had  a  right  to  inflict  it. 
In  the  case  of  a  father,  it  meant  that  he  was 
thorougUy  ashamed  of  his  child,  and  judged 
it  best  (which  would  be  only  in  extreme 
cases)  to  nut  his  child  to  shame  before  all  the 
world.  8o  public  a  disgrace  would  certainly 
be  felt  in  patriarchal  times  as  a  most  severe 
calamity,  and  entailed  by  ordinary  custom 
(as  we  learn  here)  retirement  and  mourning 
lor  seven  days  at  least.  How  much  more, 
when  her  heavenly  Father  had  been  driven 
to  inflict  a  public  disgrace  upon  her  for  per- 
verse behaviour,  should  the  shame  and  the 
sorrow  not  be  lightly  put  away,  but  patiently 
endured  for  a  decent  period !  {cL  Heb.  xii  9). 

Yer.  15.— Xiriam  was  shut  out  from  the 
camp  teyen  days.  It  does  not  say  that 
Miriam  was  healed  forthwith  of  her  leprosy, 
but  the  presumption  is  to  that  effect.  Not 
the  punishment  itself,  but  the  shame  of  it, 
was  to  last  according  to  the  answer  of  God. 
Her  case,  therefore,  would  not  fall  under  the 
law  of  ch.  V.  2,  or  of  Levit.  xiii.  46,  but 
would  be  analogous  to  that  treated  of  in 
Levit.  xiv.  No  doubt  she  had  to  submit  to 
all  the  rites  there  prescribed,  humiliating  as 
they  must  have  been  to  the  prophetess  and 
the  sister  of  the  law-giver ;  and  these  rites 
involved  exclusion  from  her  tent  for  a  period 
of  seven  days  (Levit  xiv.  8).  By  God's 
command  exclusion  from  her  tent  was  made 
exclusion  from  the  camp. 

Yer.  1 6.  — In  the  wildemesi  of  Paran.  1 1 
is  somewhat  strange  that  this  note  of  place 
^ould  be  used  a  second  time  without  explan- 
ation (see  ch.  x.  12,  83).  Probably  it  is 
intended  to  mark  the  fact  that  they  were 
still  within  the  limits  of  Paran,  although 
on  the  very  verge  of  their  promised  land.  In 
the  list  of  stations  given  m  ch.  xxxiii.  it  is 
said  (ver.  18),  "They  departed  from  Hazeroth^ 
and  pitched  in  Rithmah."  This  is  with 
some  probability  identified  with  the  Wady 
Redemdt,  which  opens  from  the  mountain 
mass  of  the  Azazimat  into  the  sin^nilar  plain 
of  Kudes,  or  Kadesh,  the  scene  of  me  decisive 
events  wliich  followed. 


H0MILETIC8. 

Ch.  xii. — The  contradiction  of  sinners.  We  have  in  tliis  chapter,  spiritually,  the 
contradiction  of  the  Jews  against  their  brother  after  the  flesh ;  morally,  the  sin 
and  punishment  of  jealousy  and  envy  in  high  places.     Consider,  therefore — 

I.  That  as  Moses  is  the  type  of  him  who  was  the  mediator  of  a  better 

COVENANT,  WHO  WAS  MEEK  AND  LOWLY   IN  HEART ;    80  AaRON    AND    MlRIAM,  WHEN 
ARRAYED  AGAINST  MoSES,   REPRESENT  THE  LeVITIOAL    PRIESTHOOD    AT    THE    TIME  OF 

OUR  Lord,  and  the  Jewish  synaqoou^  in  their  carnal  pride  and  exclusiyeness. 
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Nor  is  this  typical  cLaracter  arbitraipr  or  unreal,  for  we  may  clearly  see  in  them  the 
same  tendencies  which  afterwards  ripened  into  utter  blasphemy  and  Deicide. 

II.  That  the  offence  of  Moses  in  the  byes  of  Mibiam  was  his  having  allied 
HIMSELF  with  A  Gentile  WIFE  OF  A  DESPISED  RACE.  Even  SO  the  crime  of  our 
Lord,  in  the  sight  of  a  narrow  and  bigoted  Judaism,  was  that  he  went  about  to 
present  unto  himself  a  Gentile  Church,  of  the  dregs  of  the  nations,  to  be  his  spouse 
(of.  Cant.  i.  4—6 ;  Luke  xv.  28 ;  Acts  xxii.  21,  22 ;  Eph.  v.  26—32). 

IIL  That  Miriam  and  Aaron  justified  their  opposition  to  Moses  bt  dwelling 
UPON  THEIR  own  SPIRITUAL  AUTHORITY.  Even  SO  the  synagogue  and  priesthood  of 
the  Jews  magnified  themselves  against  the  Lord^s  Christ  and  their  own  Messiah,  on 
the  ground  that  they  themselves  were  commissioned  of  God  (cf .  John  vii.  48;  viii. 
33 ;  ix.  28,  29). 

IV.  That  they  were  able  to  be  oblivious  of  his  true  greatness,  because  he 
WAS  their  brother,  and  their  younger  brother.  Even  so  Christ  was  despised 
by  the  Jews  because  he  was  (as  it  were)  one  of  themselves,  and  because  they  seemed 
to  be  familiar  with  his  antecedents  and  training  (cf.  Matt.  xiii.  55—57*;  Luke  iv. 
22,  28 ;  John  vi  42). 

V.  That  Moses  displayed  a  meekness  which  seemed  more  than  human.  Even  so 
our  Lord  endured  the  contradiction  of  sinners  with  a  meekness  which  was  more  than 
human  (cf .  Isa.  xlii.  19 ;  liii.  7  ;  Matt.  xi.  29  ;  Heb.  xii.  3 ;  Jas.  v.  6 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  23). 

VI.  That  God  intervened  to  advance  his  faithful  servant  to  be  above  all 
prophets,  and  to  be  much  nearer  to  himself  than  Miriam  and  Aaron.  Even  so 
did  God  vindicate  his  holy  servant  Jesus  against  all  the  blasphemy  of  the  Jews,  and 
give  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name  (cf.  Acts  ii.  22 — ^24,  32  ;  iv.  10,  27,  30 ; 
Rom.  i.  4;  Phil.  ii.  9;  Heb.  iii.  1—3). 

VII.  That  God  interfered  to  punish  Miriam  with  leprosy  for  her  pride  and 
RANCOUR.  Even  so  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews  became  the  synagogue  of  Satan,  and 
they  themselves  are  in  exile,  political  and  religious,  until  they  shall  cry  for  mercy 
to  tiieir  Brother,  the  one  Mediator  (Rom.  xi.  25 ;  1  Thess.  ii.  15,  16 ;  Rev.  ii.  9 ;  iii.  9). 

Consider  again — 

I.  That  the  secret  cause  of  all  this  disturbance  was  probably  Miriam's 
JEALOUSY  of  her  BROTHER'S  WIFE.  It  is  likely  she  hoped  to  have  exercised  a  grow- 
ing influence  over  him  herself.  Even  so  history  and  experience  testify  that  personal 
jealousies  and  envies  are  at  the  root  of  very  many  of  the  disorders  in  churches  and 
congregations  (cf.  2  Cor.  xii..  20 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  1  6.). 

II.  That  a  coincident  cause  was  a  secret  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
Aaron  at  the  inferiority  op  his  own  position  and  influence  as  compared  with 
HIS  brother's.  Even  so  ambition  and  lust  of  power  have  betrayed  many  a  highly- 
gifted  and  perhaps  really  religious  soul  into  making  claims,  and  taking  up  a  position 
derogatory  to  Christ,  and  inconsistent  with  his  sole  pre-eminence  (cf.  Col.  ii.  19). 

III.  That  they  excused  their  sedition  under  the  plea  (which  was  true  in 
itself)  that  they  too  enjoyed  Divine  favours  and  privileges.  How  often  do 
men  speak  and  act  as  if  the  fact  of  being  spiritual  (Gal.  vi.  1),  or  of  being  called  to 
some  ministry,  authorised  them  to  ignore  all  distmctions,  refuse  all  control,  and 
give  Uie  rein  to  their  own  enmities  and  evil  feelings. 

IV.  That  Moses  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  invectives,  but  all  the  more 
God  turned  a  listening  ear.  Moses  would  not  take  up  his  own  quarrel,  there- 
fore God  took  it  up  for  him,  and  greatly  magnified  him.  Even  so  they  that  will 
avenge  themselves  must  be  content  with  the  results  of  their  own  efforts,  and  they 
that  will  fight  theur  own  battles  must  take  their  chance  of  victory ;  but  they  tliat 
will  not  avenge  themselves,  God  will  vindicate,  and  that  gloriousW.  The  meek  shall 
inherit  the  earth,  because  at  the  present  they  are  dispossessed  of  the  earth  (cf.  Ps. 
Ixxvi.  9 ;  Isa.  xi.  4 ;  Matt.  v.  5 ;  Rom.  xii.  19 ;  Heb.  x.  30). 

V.  That  the  punishment  of  Miriam  was  the  most  terrible  of  diseases— a 
LIVING  DEATH.  A  jealous  spirit,  stirring  up  dissensions,  reckless  of  the  souls  for 
which  Christ  died,  incurs  av^ul  guilt,  and  is  in  danger  of  hell-fire  (cf.  Matt  xviii. 
7—9;  1  Tim.  vi  4;  James  iv.  5). 

VL  That  Aaron  gbied  huhblt  to  the  brother  whom  he  had  spoken  aoainsTi 
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AND  THAT  BROTHER  INTERCEDED  FOR  THEM,  AND  THUS  AaRON's  FAITH   SAVED  HIMSELF 

AND  HIS  SISTER.  Even  80  the  Lord  Jesus  is  ever  ready  to  intercede  for  Lis  enemies ; 
much  more  for  those  whom  he  loves  as  brethren,  when  they  cry  to  him,  even  if  they 
have  treated  him  ill  (cf.  Luke  xxiii.  34 ;  Rom.  v.  8,  9 ;  Heb.  ii.  11, 12,  and  of  the 
synagogue  itself  (Rom.  xi.  26,  28 ;  2  Cor.  iii.  16). 

VII.  That  Miriam's  fault,  although  forgiven,  was  not  to  be  lightly  for- 
gotten BY  herself  or  the  PEOPLE  ;  SHE  WAS  TO  BE  ASHAMED  FOR  SEVEN  DAYS.     Even 

SO  it  is  not  according  to  the  will  of  God,  nor  for  the  edification  of  the  Church,  nor 
for  the  good  of  the  sinner,  that  a  sin  which  is  also  a  scandal  should  be  straightway 
smoothed  over  and  forgotten,  because  it  is  acknowledged  and  forgiven.  ^  Tliere  is  a 
natural  impatience  to  be  rid  of  the  disagreeable  consequences  of  sin  in  this  life, 
which  is  purelv  selfish  on  the  part  of  every  one  concerned,  and  is  dishonouring  to 
God.  Shame  is  a  holy  discipline  for  those  who  have  done  wrong,  and  they  should 
not  be  hastily  removed  from  its  sanctifying  influences  (cf .  Ezek.  xzxix.  26 ;  2  Cor.  ii. 
6 ;  vii.  9—11). 

VIII.  That  Miriam,  prophetess  as  she  was,  and  sister  of  the  lawgiver,  had  to 

PASS  through  the  ordinary  ceremonial  fob  the  cleansing  OF  lepers — A  CEREMONIAL 

designed  TO  SET  FORTH  THE  ATONEMENT  OF  CHRIST.  Even  SO  there  is  One  only  way 
to  restoration  for  all  sinners,  however  highly  placed  or  gifted,  and  that  through  the 
sprinkling  of  the  precious  blood  (cf.  Levit.  xiv.  2 ;  Acts  iv.  12  ;  Rom.  iii.  22,  23). 

IX.  That  God  would  not  give  the  signal  for  departure  until  Miriam  was 
RESTORED.  Even  so  God,  who  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  waiteth  long  and 
delayeth  the  entry  of  the  Church  into  her  rest,  lest  any  who  will  come  in  should  be 
shut  out  (cf.  Luke  xviii.  7  6. ;  2  Pet.  iii.  9, 16 ;  Rev.  vii.  3). 

Consider  also— That  the  opposition  of  his  own  only  led  to  the  supreme  and 

SOLITARY  greatness  OF  MoSES  BEING  MADE  FAB  MORE  CLEAR  THAN  EVER,  AND  BEING 

PLACED  BEYOND  CAVIL  OR  MISTAKE.  Even  80  the  persecution  of  our  Lord  by  the  Jews 
only  led  to  his  being  declared  the  Son  of  God  with  power ;  and  still  more,  the  efEorts 
of  heretics  to  deny  or  to  explain  awav  his  Divine  glory,  have  only  led  to  that  glory 
being  much  more  clearly  defined,  and  much  more  devoutly  believed  than  ever. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1 — 6.— jf%e  sedition  of  Miriam  and  Aaron.  Here  is  another  sedition  in 
Israel  What  is  worse,  the  sedition  does  not,  at  this  time,  originate  among  the  mixed 
multitude,  the  pariahs  of  the  camp.  The  authors  of  it  are  the  two  leading  person- 
ages in  the  congregation,  after  Moses  himself.  Nor  are  they  strangers  to  him,  such 
as  might  be  deemed  his  natural  rivals ;  they  are  his  own  kindred,  his  sister  and 
brother. 

I.  The  story  of  the  sedition  was,  in  brief,  this : — ^Moses  was  not  the  only  member 
of  the  family  of  Amram  whom  the  Lord  had  endowed  with  eminent  gifts.  Aaron, 
his  elder  brother,  was  a  leading  man  among  the  Israelites  before  Moses  received  his 
call  at  Horeb.  Miriam  also  was  a  woman  of  high  and  various  gifts,  both  natural  and 
gracious.  She  was  a  prophetess — the  earliest  recorded  example  of  a  woman  endowed 
with  the  gift  of  prophecy — and  she  excelled  also  in  song  (Exod.  xv.  20  ;  Micah  vi. 
4).  The  eminent  gifts  of  these  two  were  not  passed  over.  They  found  such  recog- 
nition and  scope,  tibat  next  to  Moses,  Aaron  and  Miriam  were  the  two  most  honoured 
and  influential  individuals  in  the  camp.  But  they  were  not  content  with  this.  Moses 
was  set  in  yet  higher  place,  and  this  roused  their  jealousy.  They  could  not  bear 
to  see  another,  one  brought  up  in  the  same  family,  a  younger  brother  too,  elevated 
above  them.  Miriam  could  not  brook  the  thought  of  being  subject  to  the  younger 
brother  whose  infancv  she  had  tended,  and  whose  ark  of  bulrushes  she  had  been 
set  to  watch  when  their  mother  committed  him  to  the  unfeeling  bosom  of  the 
Nile.  "Hath  the  Lord  indeed  spoken  only  b^  Moses?  hath  he  not  spoken  also 
by  us  ? ''  Envy  is  a  root  tenacious  of  life  m  the  human  heart  When  some 
one  whom  you  have  known  familiarly  as  your  junior  or  inferior  is  raised  above 
you  in  office  or  wealthy  in  gifts  or  ^race,  watch  and  pray,  else  you  will  be  very  apt 
to  fall  into  Miriam's  sin.  I  say  Mvriam*8  sin,  for  it  is  puiQ  that  the  sedition  origin- 
ated with  her.    Not  only  is  her  name  put  first,  but  in  the  Hebrew  the  beginning  of 
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the  narrative  mns  thus :  '*  Then  she  spake,  even  Miriam  and  Aaron,  against  Moses." 
When  there  is  envy  in  the  heart,  it  will  soon  find  occasion  to  break  out  Very 
characteristically,  the  occasion  in  this  instance  was  some  misunderstanding  about 
Moses'  wife.  She  was  not  of  the  daughters  of  Israel.  Miriam  affected  to  despise  her 
as  an  unclean  person,  and  persuaded  Aaron  to  do  the  same.  It  was  an  instance  of  a 
thing  not  rare  in  history,  a  family  quarrel,  a  fit  of  ill-feeling  between  two  sisters-in- 
law,  stirring  up  envy  and  strife  between  persons  in  high  office,  and  troubling  the 
community.  There  was  something  very  petty  in  the  conduct  of  Miriam  and  Aaron, 
but  it  was  not,  therefore,  a  trifling  offence.  When  they  were  giving  vent  to  their 
envy  "  the  Lord  heard," 

II.  The  punishment  of  the  sedition.  It  does  not  appear  that  Moses  made  any 
complaint ;  he  was  the  meekest  of  men,  humble  and  patient  All  the  rather  does  the 
Highest  take  the  defence  of  his  servant  in  hand.  ''  Suddenly,"  t.  e.  in  sharp  dis- 
pleasure, Miriam  and  the  two  brothers  were  commanded  to  present  themselves  before 
the  Lord,  at  the  entrance  of  the  tabernacle.  Whereupon,-^l.  The  Lord  pronounced 
a  warm  eulogy  upon  Moses.  Observe  the  terms  in  which  he  is  described,  for  there 
is  much  more  in  them  than  is  perceived  at  first  "  My  servant  Moses," — "  servant  in 
all  mine  house," — "faithful  in  all  mine  house."  (1)  Moses  was  "  the  servant  of  the 
Lord,**  "the  man  of  God,"  in  a  sense  more  ample  than  any  other  individual  who  ever 
lived  excepting  only  Christ  himself ;  and  one  can  perceive  a  tone  of  singular  love  in 
the  way  in  which  the  title  is  here  used :  "  my  servant  Moses."  (2)  The  commission 
of  Moses  extended  to  every  part  of  the  Lord's  house,  and  in  everjr  department  of  his 
service  he  showed  fidelity.  As  a  prophet,  he  was  more  extensively  emploved  and 
more  faithful  than  Miriam ;  as  a  priest,  he  was  more  honourable  and  faithful  than 
Aaron ;  and  he  was,  moreover,  king  in  Jeshurun,  the  valiant  and  faithful  leader  and 
commander  of  the  people.  These  were  facts,  and  Moses  might  well  have  appealed 
to  them  in  vindication  of  himself  against  the  complainers.  But  he  did  better  to  leave 
the  matter  in  the  Lord's  own  hand  (Ps.  xxxvii.  6,  6).  2.  Besides  vindicating  Moses 
and  rebuking  his  detractors,  the  Lord  put  a  mark  of  his  displeasure  on  Miriam.  The 
ringleader  in  the  sedition,  she  bears  the  brunt  of  the  punishment.  She  has  affected 
to  abhor  her  sister-in-law  as  unclean  ;  she  is  herself  smitten  with  leprosy,  a  disease 
loathsome  in  itself,  and  which  entailed  ceremonial  defilement  in  the  highest  degree. 
This  done,  the  cloud  of  the  Divine  presence  rose  as  suddenly  as  it  had  come  down. 
Miriam  and  Aaron  stood  before  the  tabernacle  utterly  confounded,  till  Aaron  was  fain 
to  humble  himself  before  his  brother,  saying : — We  have  done  foolishly,  we  have 
sinned ;  forgive  us,  and  do  not  let  the  sad  affair  go  further :  have  pity  on  poor  Miriam 
especially  ;  see  how  pitiable  a  sight  she  is.  "  Like  the  dead  thing  of  which  the  flesh  is 
half  consumed  when  it  cometh  out  of  its  mother's  womb."  Moses  was  not  the  man  to 
resist  so  touching  an  appeal.  Miriam  was  healed ;  but  she  was  shut  out  from  the  camp 
as  an  unclean  person  for  the  space  of  a  week,  as  the  law  prescribed.  The  lesson  lies 
on  the  surface.  Do  not  give  harbour  to  envy  because  of  the  welfare  or  honour  of 
,  your  neighbour,  rather  **  rejoice  with  them  that  do  rejoice."  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
rejoice  when  some  one  vounger,  or  of  humbler  birth  than  ourselves,  is  exalted  above 
us.  Nor  is  the  difiScuftv  lessened  when  the  person  exalted  is  of  our  own  kindred. 
Nevertheless  envy  must  be  cast  forth.  The  author  of  all  gifts  and  honours  is  God. 
To  envy  the  receivers  is  to  rebel  against  him  and  provoke  his  displeasure.  And 
God's  ordinary  method  in  punishing  envious  pride  is  to  inflict  some  peculiarly  igno- 
minious stroke.    When  Miriam  sweUs  with  pnde  she  is  smitten  with  leprosy. — B. 

Vers.  6 — 8. — 2%e  sing%dar  honour  of  Moses.  The  best  conunentary  on  these  verses 
is  supplied  by  the  comparison  instituted  between  Moses  and  our  blessed  Lord  in  the 
•  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (iii.  1 — 6).  The  Hebrews  are  reminded  that  of  all  the 
servants  whom  tlie  Lord  raised  up  to  minister  in  the  ancient  Church,  there  was  not  one 
who  approached  Moses,  in  respect  either  to  the  greatness  and  varietv  of  the  services 
performed  by  him,  or  the  greatness  of  the  honours  bestowed  upon  him.  Moses  was 
set  over  all  God's  house,  and  in  this  eminent  station  he  was  conspicuously  faithful. 
In  these  respects  Moses  was  the  most  perfect  figure  of  Christ.  Christ's  priesthood 
was  foreshadowed  bv  Melchisedec,  his  royalty  by  David  and. Solomon,  his  prophetical 
office  by  Samuel  and  the  goodly  company  of  prophets  who  followed  him.    But  in 
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Moses  all  the  three  offices  were  foreshadowed  at  once.  Of  these  two  men,  Moses  and 
Christ,  and  of  no  other  since  the  world  began,  could  it  be  affirmed  that  they  were 
"  faithful  in  all  the  Lord's  house."  No  doubt  there  was  disparity  as  well  as  a  resem- 
blance. Both  were  servants.  But  Moses  was  a  servant  in  a  house  which  belonged 
to  another,  in  a  household  of  which  he  was  only  a  member,  whereas  Christ  is  such  a 
servant  as  is  also  a  son,  and  serves  in  a  household  of  which  he  is  the  Maker  and  Heir. 
This  is  true.  Nevertheless  it  is  profitable  to  forget  occasionally  the  disparity  of  the 
two  great  mediators,  and  to  fix  attention  on  the  resemblance  between  them,  the 
points  in  which  the  honour  of  Christ  the  Great  Prophet  was  prefigured  by  the  singular 
honour  of  Moses.    Hence  the  interest  and  value  oi  this  text  in  Numbers. 

I.  As    A    FOIL    TO    BRING    OUT    THE    SINGULAR  HONOUR  OF    MoSES,  THE  LORD  PUTS 

ALONGSIDE  OF  IT  THE  HONOUR  BESTOWED  ON  OTHER  PROPHETS.  "  Consider  the  pro- 
phets that  have  been  or  yet  are  among  you.  How  has  my  will  been  made  known  to 
them  ?  '*  Two  ways  are  specified.  1.  "  In  a  vision*'^  There  was  a  memorable 
example  of  this  in  the  case  of  Abraham  (Q^n.  xv.).  Visions  continued  to  be  the 
vehicles  of  revelation  during  the  whole  course  of  the  Old  Testament  history.  Isaiah 
(vi.,  xiii.,  (fee),  Jeremiah  (i.,  &c.),  Ezekiel  and  Daniel  ^everywhere).  Peter*s  vision 
at  Joppa  is  a  familiar  example  of  the  same  kind  under  me  New  Testament  2.  "  In 
a  dreamf  This  was  a  lower  way  of  revelation.  The  stories  of  Pharaoh  and  Nebu- 
chadnezzar remind  us  that  the  dreams  (I  do  not  say  the  interpretations  of  them)  were 
not  seldom  vouchsafed  to  men  who  were  strangers  to  God.  We  shall  see  immedi- 
ately that  these  ways  of  making  himself  known  to  men  through  the  prophets,  were 
inferior  to  the  ways  in  which'  the  Lord  was  wont  to  reveal  himself  through  Moses. 
But  let  us  not  so  fix  our  attention  on  the  points  of  difference  as  to  lose  sight  of  or 
forget  the  bright  and  glorious  feature  which  they  have  in  common.  "  I,  the  Lord,  do 
make  myself  known  in  a  vision,  and  do  speak  in  a  dream.*'  For  reasons  we  can  only 
l^iess  at,  the  Lord  was  pleased  to  suffer  tne  nations  to  walk  in  their  own  ways.  But 
m  Israel  he  revealed  himself.  At  sundry  times  and  in  divers  manners  he  was  pleased 
to  speak  to  the  fathers  bv  the  prophets.  The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
oracular.  In  them  we  inherit  tne  most  precious  part  of  the  patrimony  of  the  ancient 
Church.  For  this  was  the  chief  advantage  which  the  Jews  had  above  the  Gentiles, 
that  "unto  them  were  committed  the  oracles  of  God."  It  is  our  own  fault  if,  in 
rending  the  Old  Testament,  we  fail  to  hear  everywhere  the  voice  of  God, 

II.  Over  against  the  honour  vouchsafed  to  all  the  prophets,  the  Lord  sets 
FORTH  THE  SINGULAR  HONOUR  OF  MosES.  It  is  denoted  by  the  loving  title  by  which 
the  Lord  here  and  elsewhere  names  him :  '*  My  servant  Moses.* '  "  Were  ye  not  afraid 
to  speak  against  my  servant  Moses  ?  **  (vers.  7, 8 ;  cf .  Josh.  i.  2 ;  also  Deut.  xxxiv.  6). 
The  word  here  translated  ''  servant**  is  a  word  of  honourable  import ;  and  in  the  sin- 
gular and  emphatic  way  in  which  it  is  applied  by  the  Lord  to  Moses,  it  is  applied  by 
him  to  no  other  till  we  come  to  Christ  himself  (see  Isa.  lii.  13 ;  liii.  11,  &c.).  The  sin- 
gular honour  of  Moses  is  indicated,  moreover,  by  this,  that  he  was  called  and  enabled 
to  do  faithful  service  *'in  all  God*s  house.'*  Aaron  served  as  a  priest,  Miriam  as  a 
prophetess,  Joshua  as  a  commander,  each  being  intrusted  with  one  department  of 
service ;  Moses  was  emploved  in  all  More  particularly,  Moses  was  singularly  honoured 
in  regard  to  the  manner  of  the  Divine  communications  granted  to  him.  With  him 
the  Lord  spoke  "  mouth  to  mouth,**  even  apparently,  i,  e,  visibly,  and  not  in  dark 
speeches,  and  he  beheld  the  similitude  of  tlie  Lord.  1.  When  prophets  received 
communications  in  dreams  and  visions  they  were  very  much  in  a  passive  state,  simply 
beholding  and  hearing,  often  unable  to  make  out  the  meaning  oi  what  they  saw  and 
heard.  Moses,  on  the  contrary,  was  admitted  as  it  were  into  the  audience  chamber, 
and  the  Lord  spoke  to  him  as  a  man  speaks  with  his  friend  (cf.  ch.  vii.  89).  2.  A 
few  of  the  prophets,  specially  honoured,  had  visions  of  the  Divine  glory  ([Isa.  vi.,  &c.). 
But  in  this  respect  Moses  was  honoured  above  all  the  rest  (Exod.  xxxiii.,  xxxiv.).  In 
these  respects  ne  prefigured  the  great  Prophet,  the  only  begotten  Son,  who  is  in  th^ 
bosom  01  the  Father,  knows  the  Father  even  as  the  Father  knows  him,  and  has  fully 
declared  him.  It  has  seemed  to  some  learned  men  a  thing  unlikely,  a  thing  in- 
credible, that  the  vast  bodv  of  doctrine  and  law  and  divinely-inspired  history  con- 
tained in  the  last  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch  should  have  been  delivered  to  the 
Church  within  one  age,  and  chiefly  by  one  man.    But  the  thing  will  not  seem  strange 
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to  one  who  believes  and  duly  considers  the  singular  honour  of  Moses  as  described 
in  this  text,  especially  if  it  is  read  in  connection  with  the  similar  testimony  borne 
elsewhere  to  Christ.  Moses,  and  the  Prophet  like  unto  Moses,  stand  by  themselves 
in  the  history  of  Divine  revelation  in  this  respect,  that  each  served  "  in  all  God's 
house;"  each  was  commissioned  to  introduce  fiie  Church  into  a  new  dispensation,  to 
deliver  to  the  Church  a  system  of  doctrine  and  institutions.  In  harmony  with  this 
is  the  patent  fact  that,  as  at  the  bringing  in  of  the  gospel  dispensation  the  stream  of 
Holy  Scripture  expands  into  the  four  gospels,  even  so  at  the  bringing  in  of  the  ancient 
dispensation  the  stream  of  Holy  Scripture  originated  in  the  Books  of  the  Law. — B. 

Vers.  1 — 16. — God  the  vindicator  of  his  calumniated  servants.  The  serpent's  trail 
was  found  in  Eden,  and  "  a  devil "  among  the  apostles.  No  wonder  then  at  this 
narrative  of  strife  in  a  godly  family.     We  notice — 

I.  An  unjust  insinuation.  Neither  Moses'  marriage  nor  his  conduct  to  his 
relatives  (ver.  3)  had  ^ven  fair  cause  of  provocation.  If  his  wife  had  done  so,  the 
charge  Aaron  and  Muiam  brought  against  the  man  who  chose  her  was  utterly 
irrelevant  (ver.  2).  "The  wife  of  Moses  is  mentioned,  his  superiority  is  shot  at" 
(Bp.  Hall).  No  wonder  if  the  most  conscientious  and  cautious  are  calumniated  since 
false  charges  were  brought  against  Moses,  Job,  Jeremiah,  and  Jesus  Christ.  The 
assault  was  aggravated  because — 1.  It  came  from  his  nearest  kindred  (Ps.  Iv.  12 — 14 ; 
Jer.  xii.  6).  Miriam  apparently  began  it,  perhaps  through  a  misunderstanding 
between  the  sisters-in-law,  and  drew  Aaron  into  the  plot  (1  Bm.  ii.  14),  2.  Because 
it  was  in  the  form  of  an  unjust  insinuation  that  Moses  claimed  exclusive  prophetic 
gifts  (ver.  2 ;  cf.  Exod.  xv.  20  ;  Micah  vi  4). 

IL  A  TRIUMPHANT  VINDICATION.  Moses  apparentljT  had  taken  no  notice  of  the 
charge ;  perhaps  acting  on  Agricola's  rule, "  omnia  scire,  non  omnia  exsequi  "  (cf .  Ps 
xxxviii.  12 — 15;  John  viii.  50).  But  the  Lord  heard  it  and  interposed.  1.  The 
three  are  summoned  before  an  impartial  jud^,  but  with  what  different  feelings. 

2.  The  calumniated  servant  of  God  is  distinguished  by  special  honours  ^vers.  6 — 8). 

3.  The  murmurers  are  rebuked,  and  a  humiliating  punishment  is  inflicted  on  the 
chief  offender.  The  punishment  of  Aaron,  the  accomplice,  only  less  severe  ^through 
sympathy  with  his  sister)  than  that  of  Miriam  (Job  xii.  16).  4.  They  are  mdebted 
for  deliverance  to  the  intercession  of  the  man  they  have  wronged.  Illustration, 
Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xiii.  6 ;  Job's  friends.  Job  xliL  7 — 10).  Thus  God  will  vindicate 
all  his  calumniated  servants  (Ps.  xxxvii.  5,  6).  Protection  (Ps.  xxxi.  20);  peace 
(Prov.  xvi.  7) ;  honour  (Isa.  Ix.  14 ;  Rev.  iii.  9) ;  and  final  reward  ^Ps.  xci.  14--16 ; 
and  Rom.  viii.  31).  Such  are  the  privileges  of  the  faithful  but  maligned  servants  of 
God.— P. 

Ver.  2. — The  Lord  listening*  "  And  the  Lord  heard  it."  Compare  with  this  the 
words, ''  And  the  Lord  hearkened  and  heard ''  (Mai.  iii.  16).  We  are  thus  reminded 
that  God  listens  not  only  to  take  note  of  our  siiiful  words,  but  to  record  every  loving, 
faithful  word,  spoken  of  him  or  for  him.  What  a  proof  of  the  omnipotence  of  God  I 
Wonderful  that  he  should  attend  to  every  prayer  addressed  to  him.  Still  more  so 
that  he  should  listen  to  every  word  spoken  not  to  him  but  to  others.  But  at  tlie 
same  moment  he  can  hear  the  brooks  murmuring  over  their  rocky  beds,  the  trees 
clapping  their  hands,  the  floods  lifting  up  their  voice,  the  birds  singing  in  tlie 
branches,  the  young  lions  roaring  for  tlieir  prej^,  and  every  sound  of  joy  or  cry  of 
pain,  every  h^'mn  of  praise  or  word  of  falsehood  issuing  from  human  lips  (Ps.  cxxxix. 
3,  4,  6).  Without  speaking  of  direct  prayers  we  may  seek  illustrations  of  the  truth 
that  God  listens  to  everything  we  say  to  one  another,  records  it,  passes  his  judgment 
on  it,  and  lays  it  up  in  store  as  one  of  the  materials  of  his  future  verdict  on  our  lives. 
We  may  regard  this  truth — 

I.  As  AN  ENCOURAGEMENT.  As  illustrations — 1.  Turn  to  the  scene  described  in 
Mai.  iii.  16.  A  few  godly  persons  are  trying  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  piety  in  a 
godless  age  (vers.  13— -15).  Apply  to  social  means  of  grace  for  mutual  edification. 
2.  See  that  Christian  man  on  a  lonely  walk,  courteously  conversing  with  a  stranger, 
and  seeking  to  recommend  Christ  to  him.  The  stranger  may  go  away  to  pray  or  to 
scoff,  but  that  is  not  all.    God  hears  and  records  the  words  as  one  of  the  good 
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deeds  done  in  the  body  (2  Ck)r.  t.  10).  3.  A  gpdiv  mother  in  the  midst  of  daily 
duties,  not  only  praying  but  soliloquising,  as  in  Ps.  til  1,  2,  6 — 7.  Whether  or  not 
she  may  say  rs.  v.  1,  God  does  "give  ear,"  and  the  words  are  " acceptable "  (Ps. 
xix.  14).  4.  Sufferers  lamenting;  e.  gr.  Hagar  (Gen.  xvi.  11)  ;  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxi. 
17)  ;  Israel  in  Egypt  (Exod.  ii.  24) ;  mourners  in  Zion  (Isa.  xxx.  19). 

II.  As  A  WARNING.  The  truth  has  its  shady  as  well  as  its  sunny  side.  We  may 
apply  to — 1.  The  swearer's  prayer,  not  intended  for  the  ear  of  God,  but  reaching  it. 
2.  Calumnies  and  backbitings,  e.  g»  against  Moses  (vers.  1,  2),  or  other  servants  of 
God  (d  Zeph.  ii.  8) ;  perhaps  disliked  because  their  lives  are  a  rebuke  to  others  (cf. 
Ps.  xciv.  4,  7,  8,  9 ;  Jonn  xv.  18).  3.  Impure  words.  The  youth  would  be  ashamed 
all  day  if  his  mother  accidentally  heard.  But  God  heard.  4.  Solitary  words  of 
repining  or  rebellion.  I^oken  in  haste,  they  are  soon  regretted,  and  you  say,  "  Well, 
at  any  rate  nobody  heard  them.''  Stop  and  think  <^ain  (ch.  xi.  1 ;  Ps.  cxxxix.  7). 
The  ear  of  God,  like  his  eye,  is  in  every  place."  Therefore  Matt  xii  37.  This 
truth  leads  us  by  a  single  step  to  the  heart  of  the  gospel  (Acts  xx.  21).  And  if  we 
say  Ps.  xvii.  3,  God  will  hear  that  too,  and  give  us  strength  to  serve  him  with 
"  righteous  lips "  and  "joyful  lips  "  (Ps.  xix.  14).— P. 

Vers.  1,  2. — A  hideous  manifestation  of  pride.  Amid  much  obscurity  we  discern 
that  family  jealousies  were  the  occasion  of  this  outbreak.  Some  occasion  certainly 
would  have  arisen,  so  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves  whether  this  Cushite  wife  was 
Zipporah  or  a  wife  lately  taken.  There  is  room  for  much  conjecture,  and  real  need 
for  none.  Out  of  the  heart  cometh  pride.  Pride  was  in  Miriam's  heart ;  it  must 
come  out  sooner  or  later.  We  speciiv  Miriam,  as  she  was  evidently  the  principal 
transgressor.  Aaron  simply  and  easily  followed  where  she  led.  Let  us  fix  our 
attention  on  the  hideous  revelation  of  her  pride. 

I.  It  was  A  PRIDE  THAT  OVEBWHBLMED  NATURAL  AFFECTION.  To  whom  in  all  Israel 
might  Moses  have  more  confidently  looked  for  sympathy  than  his  own  sister? 
Especially  if  it  were  she  who  stood  afar  off,  and  watched  the  ark  of  bulrushes 
(Exod.  ii.  4).  It  was  an  unworthy  thing  of  a  sister  to  hinder  one  on  whom  God  had 
laid  such  great  and  anxious  duties.  But  when  self-esteem  is  once  hurt,  the  wound 
soon  inflames  beyond  all  control ;  and  even  those  on  whom  we  are  most  dependent, 
and  to  whom  we  owe  the  most,  are  made  to  feel  the  grievous  irritation  of  our  spirits. 

II.  It   was    A  PRIDE  THAT  HADE   MiRIAH    FORGET    THE   OBLIGATIONS   OF  HER    OWN 

HONOURABLE  OFFICE.  She  was  a  prophetess,  even  as  Moses  was  a  prophet.  She  does, 
indeed,  in  one  sense  recollect  her  oflace.  '*  Hath  the  Lord  not  spoken  also  by  us  ?  " 
True ;  and  this  was  the  very  reason  why  she  should  haveT)een  specially  careful  of 
what  she  said,  even  when  the  Lord  was  not  speaking  by  her.  A  prophets  tongue 
should  be  doubly  guarded  at  all  times.  Those  who  speak  for  God  ought  never  to 
say  anything  out  of  their  own  thoughts  incongruous  with  the  Divine  message.  If 
Miriam  and  Aaron  had  ever  been  obliged  to  deal  with  Moses  as  once  Paul  had  to 
deal  with  Peter,  and  withstand  him  to  the  face  because  he  was  to  be  blamed,  then 
the  prophet  element  in  them  would  have  been  more  glorious  than  ever.  But  here 
Minam  stoops  from  her  high  rank  to  give  effect  to  a  mean  personal  grudge. 

III.  It  was  PRIDE  THAT  PUT  ON  A  PRETENCE  OF  BEING  BADLY  TREATED.      It  is  very 

easy  for  the  proud  to  persuade  themselves  that  they  have  been  badly  treated.  They 
are  so  much  m  their  own  thoughts  that  it  becomes  easy  for  them  to  believe  that  they 
are  much  in  the  thoughts  of  other  people ;  and  from  this  they  can  soon  advance  to 
the  suspicion  that  there  may  be  elaborate  designs  against  them.  Men  will  go  step 
by  step  to  great  villainies,  justifjnng  themselves  all  the  way.  The  scribes  who  sat 
in  Moses*  seat  no  doubt  made  their  conspiracy  against  Jesus  look  very  laudable  to 
their  own  eyes.  Miriam  does  not  speak  here  with  the  arrogance  of  a  straightforward, 
brutal,  "  I  wish  it,  and  it  must  be  so."  The  iniquity  of  her  heart  sought  to  veil  itselr 
in  a  plausible  plea  for  justice. 

IV.  It  was  the  worst  of  all  pride,  spiritual  pride.  Pride  of  birth,  of  beauty, 
of  wealth,  of  learning,  all  these  are  bad,  often  ridiculous ;  but  spiritual  pride  is  such 
a  contradiction,  such  an  amazing  example  of  blindness,  that  we  may  well  give  it  a 
pre-eminence  among  the  evil  fruits  of  the  corrupt  heart  It  is  the  chief  of  all  pride, 
most  dangerous  to  the  subject  of  it,  and  most  insulting  to  God.    Contrast  Miriam 
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with  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus :  the  one  all  chafed  and  swelling  within,  who  thinks 
the  people  should  attend  her  as  much  as  her  brother ;  the  other  having  the  ornament 
of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit,  humbly  submissive  to  Gabriers  word,  nothing  doubting, 
yet  prostrate  in  amazement  that  she  should  have  been  chosen  as  tiie  mother  of 
Messiah,  sending  forth  her  Magnificat  like  a  lark  soaring  from  its  humble  bed, 
singing  its  song,  and  straightway  returning  to  the  earth  again.  Or  contrast  her  with 
Paul,  saying,  because  he  truly  felt,  that  he  was  less  than  the  least  of  all  saints,  an 
earthen  vessel,  the  chief  of  sinners.  Amid  our  greatest  privileges  we  are  still  in  the 
greatest  danger  if  without  a  sense,  habitually  cherished,  of  our  natural  unworthiness. 
The  more  God  sees  fit  to  make  of  us,  the  more  we  should  wonder  that  he  is  able  to 
make  so  much  out  of  so  little. — Y. 

Ver.  3. — A  dislinguished  example  of  meekness.  This  quality  of  meekness,  for 
which  Moses  is  here  so  much  praised,  is  not  without  its  si^s  earlier  in  the  narrative 
of  his  connection  with  the  Israelites ;  and  as  we  look  back  m  the  light  of  this  express 
declaration,  the  quality  is  very  easily  seen.  Such  a  declaration  was  evidently  needed 
here,  and  we  may  trace  its  insertion  by  some  hand  soon  after  as  much  to  the  control 
of  inspiration  as  we  trace  the  original  narrative.  The  meekness  of  Moses  is  not  only 
a  foil  to  the  pride  of  Miriam,  but  evidently  had  something  to  do  with  exciting  her 
pride.  She  would  not  have  gone  so  far  with  a  different  sort  of  man.  She  knew 
intuitively  how  far  she  could  go  with  him,  and  that  it  was  a  very  long  way  indeed. 
Therefore,  to  bring  out  all  the  significance  of  the  occasion,  it  was  needful  to  make 
special  mention  of  the  meekness  of  Moses.  Notice  the  emphatic  way  in  which  it 
is  set  forth,  "  Meek  above  all  the  men  which  were  upon  the  fece  of  the  earth."  We 
talk  of  Moses  as  the  meekest  of  men  and  Solomon  as  the  wisest  of  men  to  indicate 
that  the  one  was  very  meek  indeed  and  the  other  very  wise.  Let  us  look  then  in  the 
life  and  cliaracter  of  Moses  to  see  how  that  eminent  virtue  was  shown  which  ought 
also  to  be  in  all  of  us. 

I.  The  meekness  included  A  cx)NSCion8NEss  of  natural  unfitness  fob  the  work 
TO  WHICH  God  had  called  him.  A  consciousness  we  may  well  believe  to  have  been 
profound,  abiding,  and  oftentimes  oppressive.  God  meant  it  to  be  so.  We  know 
not  what  Moses  was  physically.  He  was  a  goodly  child  (Exod.  ii.  2),  but  a 
mother's  partiality  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this  iudgment.  In  after 
years  that  may  have  been  true  of  Moses  which  Paul  pathetically  observes  was  the 
opinion  of  some  concerning  himself — that  in  bodily  presence  he  was  weak  and  in 
speech  contemptible.  It«iay  have  been  a  wonder  to  many,  as  well  as  to  himself,  that 
God  had  chosen  him.    In  that  memorable  interview  with  God  at  Horeb  (Exod.  iii.), 

the  first  word  of  Moses  is, "  Here  am  I ; "  but  the  second, "  Who  am  I, that  I 

should  bring  forth  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt  ?  "  There  was  no  jumping  at 
eminence,  no  vainglorious  grasping  at  the  chance  of  tame.  He  had  to  be  constrained 
along  the  path  of  God's  appointment,  not  because  of  a  disobedient  spirit,  but  because 
of  a  low  estimate  of  himself.  He  abounded  in  patriotism  and  sympathy  for  his 
oppressed  brethren,  but  the  work  of  deliverance  seemed  one  for  stronger  hands  than 
his.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  the  natural  man  more  precious  in  the  sight  of  God 
for  the  possibilities  that  come  out  of  it  than  this  consciousness  of  weakness.  The 
work  to  be  done  is  so  great,  and  the  man  who  is  called  to  do  it,  even  when  he  had 
stretched  himself  to  his  fullest  extent,  looks  sa  small. 

II.  This  sense  of  weakness  would  appear  in  all  his  intercourse  with  men. 
He  was  exposed  continually  to  the  risk  of  insult  and  reproach.  The  people  vented 
their  spleen  and  carnal  irritation  upon  him,  yet  he  did  not  make  their  words  a  matter 
of  personal  insult,  as  some  leaders  would  undoubtedlv  have  done.  He  felt  only  too 
keenly  his  own  insufficiency,  and  how  far  short  he  feu  of  the  high  requirements  of 
God.  Although  the  particular  hard  things  which  men  said  about  him  might  not  be 
just,  yet  he  felt  that  many  hard  things  might  justly  be  said,  and  so  there  was  no 
inclination  to  fume  and  fret  and  stand  upon  nis  dignity  when  fault-finders  began  to 
speak.  Even  when  Miriam  joins  the  traducing  herd  he  seems  to  bear  it  in  silence. 
The  dying  Caesar  said, "  Ft  tti^  Brute; ''  but  Moses,  in  this  hour  of  his  loneliness,  when 
even  his  kindred  forsake  him,  does  not  say,  *'  And  thou,  Miriam."  Each  succeeding 
revelation  of  God  made  him  humbler  in  his  own  spirit,  and  seemed  to  increase  the 
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distance  between  his  created  and  corrnpted  life  and  the  glory  of  the  great  I  AM.  If 
God  were  bo  gracious,  forgiving,  and  bountiful  to  him  (ch.  xi.  ^,  why  should  not  he 
be  long-suffenng  and  meekly  tolerant  with  Miriam  ?  (Matt,  xviii.  23 — 36).  We  shall 
not  blow  ourselves  out  and  strut  before  men  if  we  only  constantly  recollect  how 
defiled  we  are  in  the  si^ht  of  God. 

III.  This  meekness  is  especially  to  be  noticed  because  of  its  (X)NNECTI0N  with 
CERTAIN  OTHKB  QUALITIES  WHICH  GoD  LOVE%  The  more  couscious  Moses  became  of 
his  natural  weakfiess,  the  more  God  esteemefd  him.  If  meekness  springs  from  the 
sense  of  weakness,  yet  it  grows  and  becomes  useful  in  association  with  the  strength 
of  God.  Though  Moses  was  meek,  he  was  not  a  pliable  man.  Though  meek,  he 
none  the  less  went  right  onward  in  the  way  of  God  s  appointment  This  meekness 
of  his  went  along  with  obedience  to  God.  He  quietly  listened  to  all  his  enemies  said 
in  the  way  of  invective  and  slander,  and  still  went  on  his  way,  with  eye  and  ear  and 
heart  open  to  the  will  of  God.  He  was  like  a  tree,  which,  though  it  may  bend  and 
yield  a  little  to  the  howling  blast,  yet  keeps  its  hold  firm  on  the  soil.  There  was  also 
a  never-failing  seme  of  right.  Moses  was  one  of  those  men — would  that  there  wore 
more  of  them  m  the  world  1 — who  had  a  deep  feeling  of  sympathy-  with  the  weak  and 
the  oppressed.  Meek  as  he  was  by  nature,  he  slew  the  Egyptian  who  smote  his 
Hebrew  brother.  There  was  also  courage  along  with  the  meekness — courage  of  the 
highest  sort,  moral  courage,  daring  to  be  laughed  at,  and  to  stand  alone.  These  are 
the  brave  men  who  can  do  this,  planting  alone,  if  need  be,  the  standard  of  some  great 
cause ;  meek  and  humble,  but  dauntless  in  their  meekness,  confiding  in  him  whose 
righteousness  is  like  the  great  mountains.  Look  at  the  bravery  of  meek  women  for 
Christ.  Then  there  was  persistency.  Is  not  this  great  part  of  the  secret  of  the 
fulfilling  of  that  beatitude,  "  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth  ?  " 
The  violent,  the  unjust,  the  greedy,  may  grasp  the  earth  for  a  time,  but  it  is  the  meek, 
the  gentle,  never  irritating,  yet  never  withdrawing,  persistent,  generation  after 
generation,  in  the  practice  and  application  of  spiritual  truth,  it  is  they  who  in  the 
fulness  of  time  will  truly  inherit  the  earth. — Y. 

Vers.  4 — 16. — The  hunMing  of  the  proud  and  the  exaltation  of  the  meek.  The 
humbling  toas  evidently  by  the  action  of  God  himself.  The  Lord  heard  Miriam  and 
Aaron  in  the  words  of  their  pride,  and  even  though  Moses  might  bear  these  words  in 
the  silent  composure  of  his  magnanimity  and  meekness,  it  nevertheless  became  God 
to  justify  his  servant,  as  God  alone  could  effectually  and  signally  justify.  God  notes 
all  unjust  and  slanderous  doings  with  respect  tb  his  people.  He  hears,  even  though 
the  reviled  ones  themselves  be  ignorant.  God  then  proceeds  by  one  course  of  action 
to  produce  a  double  result — to  humble  Miriam  and  Aaron,  Miriam  in  particidar,  and  to 
exalt  Moses.  In  what  he  did,  notice  that  with  all  his  anger  and  severity  he  yet 
mmaled  much  consideration  for  the  transgressors.  We  need  not  suppose  that  tlieir 
words  had  been  spoken  to  any  considerable  audience.  More  likely  they  were  confined 
to  tlie  limits  of  the  domestic  circle.  And  so  the  Lord  spake  suddenly  to  the  three 
persons  concerned.  Probably  none  but  themselves  knew  why  they  were  summoned. 
There  was  no  reason  for  exposing  a  family  quarrel  to  the  gossip  of  the  whole  camp. 
The  sin  of  Miriam  need  not  be  published  abroad,  though  it  was  necessary,  in  oidor 
to  teach  her  a  lesson,  that  it  should  be  condignly  punished.  So  they  were  called  to 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  there  God  addressed  them  from  the  pillar  of  cloud, 
with  all  its  solemn  associations.  This  word  suddenly  also  suggests  that  when  God 
does  not  visit  immediately  the  iniquity  of  the  transgressor  upon  him,  it  is  from  con- 
siderations of  what  we  may  call  Divine  expediency.  He  can  come  at  once  or  later, 
but,  at  whatever  time,  he  certainly  will  come.     Consider  now — 

I.  The  HUMBLING  OF  THE  PROUD.  This  was  done  in  two  ways.  1.  By  the  plain 
distinction  which  God  made  between  them  and  Moses.  It  was  perfectly  true  that,  as 
they  claimed,  God  had  spoken  by  them,  but  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
his  custom  to  speak  to  prophets  by  vision  and  by  dream.  There  was  no  mouth  to 
mouth  conversation,  no  beholdin^^  of  the  similitude  of  the  Lord.  God  can  use  all 
sorts  of  agencies  for  his  communications  to  men.  It  needs  not  even  a  Miriam :  he 
can  speak  warning  from  the  mouth  of  an  ass.  But  Moses  was  more  than  a  prophet ; 
prophet  was  only  the  part  of  which  steward  and  general,  visible  representative  of 
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God,  was  the  whole.  What  a  humbling  hour  for  this  proud  woman  to  find  that 
Jehovah  himself  had  taken  up  the  cause  of  her  despised  brother  I  It  is  probable 
that  Moses  himself  had  mentioned  little  of  the  details  of  his  experiences  of  God ; 
they  were  not  things  to  talk  much  about ;  perhaps  he  could  not  have  found  the  fit 
audience,  even  though  few.  Upon  Miriam  it  would  come  like  a  thunderbolt  to  know 
how  God  esteemed  the  man  whom  she  had  allowed  herself  to  scorn.  So  God  will 
ever  abase  the  proud  by  glorifying  his  own  pious  children  whom  tl^ey  despise.  Satan 
despises  Job,  says  he  is  a  mere  lip  worshipper,  a  man  whose  professions  will  not  bear 
trial ;  he  gets  him  down  into  the  dust  of  bereavement,  poverty,  and  disease ;  but  in 
the  end  he  has  to  see  him  a  holier  man,  a  more  trustful  and  prosperous  one  than 
before.  Miriam  meant  the  downfall  of  Moses ;  she  only  helped  to  establish  him 
more  firmly  on  the  rock.  2.  By  the  personal  visitation  on  Miriam.  She  became  a 
leper.  As  her  pride  was  hideous  in  the  manifestation  of  it,  so  her  punishment  was 
hideous — a  leprosy,  loathsome  and  frightful  beyond  the  common.  We  might  expect 
this.  A  malignant  outbreak  in  her  bodily  life  corresponded  with  the  malignity  of 
the  defilement  in  her  spirit.  As  to  Aaron,  we  may  presume  that  his  sacred  office,  and 
to  some  extent  the  fact  that  he  was  a  tool,  secured  him  from  leprosy,  but  the  visitation 
on  his  sister  was  punishment  in  itself.  He  felt  the  wind  of  the  blow  which  struck 
her  down.  Proud  souls,  take  warning  by  Miriam  ;  you  will  at  last  become  abhorrent 
to  yourselves.    Remember  Herod  (Acts  xii.  21 — 23). 

II.  The  exaltation  op  the  meek.  This  is  a  more  inward  and  spiritual  thing, 
and  therefore  not  conspicuous  in  the  same  way  as  the  humbling.  It  is  something  to 
be  appreciated  by  spiritual  discernment  rather  than  natural.  Besides,  the  full  exalta- 
tion of  the  meek  is  not  yet  come.  The  resurrection  and  ascension  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
himself  were  arranged  very  quietly.  But  we  cannot  help  noticing  that  from  this 
sharp  and  trying  scene  Moses  emerges  with  his  character  shining  more  beautifully 
than  ever.  He  does  nothing  to  forfeit  the  reputation  with  which  he  was  credited,  and 
everything  to  increase  it.  He  acted  like  a  man  who  had  beheld  the  similitude  of  the 
Lord.  Notice  particularly  the  way  in  which  he  joins  in  with  Aaron,  interceding  for 
his  afflicted  sister.  This  is  the  true  exaltation :  to  be  better  and  better  in  oneself, 
shining  more  because  there  is  more  light  within  to  cast  its  mild  radiance,  as  God  would 
have  it  cast,  alike  upon  the  evil  and  the  good,  the  just  and  the  unjust  (Ps.  xxv.  9 ; 
lix.  12;  Prov.  xiii.  10;  xvi.  18;  xxix.  23;  Dan.  iv.  37;  Matt,  xxiii.  12;  Gal.  vi. 
1—6;  2  Tim.  ii.  24-26;  1  Pet.  iii.  4;  v.  6).— Y. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTERS  XIII.,  XIV. 

The  rebellion  at  Kadesh  (chs.  xiiL, 
xiv.).  Ver.  2.— Send  thou  men,  tliat  they 
may  searcb  the  land.  If  this  account  of  the 
mission  of  the  spies  be  compared  with  that 
given  in  Dent.  i.  20 — 26,  it  may  be  seen  in 
a  striking  instance  how  entirely  different  a 
colour  may  be  put  upon  the  same  circum- 
stances by  two  inspir^  narratives.  No  one 
indeed  will  affirm  that  the  two  records  are  con- 
tradictory,  or  even  inconsistent,  and  yet  they 
leave  an  entirely  different  impression  upon 
the  mind  ;  and  no  doubt  were  intended  to. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Divine  in- 
spiration did  not  in  the  least  prevent  two 
sacred  authors  (cf.  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1  with  1 
Chron.  xxi.  1),  or  even  the  same  author  at 
different  times,  from  placing  on  record  very 
distinct  and  even  strongly  contrasted  aspects 
of  the  same  facts,  according  to  the  point  of 
view  from  which  he  was  led  to  regard  them. 
In  Dent,  i  Moses  reminds  the  people  that  on 


their  arrival  at  Kadesh  he  had  bidden  them 
go  up  and  take  possession  ;  that  Ihey  had 
then  proposed  to  send  men  before  them  to 
examine  the  land  ;  that  the  proposal  had 
pleased  him  so  well  that  he  had  adopted  it 
and  acted  upon  it.  It  is  unquestionably 
strange  that  fsicts  so  material  should  have 
been  omitted  in  the  historical  Book  of  Num- 
bers. It  is,  however,  to  be  considered— 1. 
That  there  is  no  contradiction  between  the 
two  accounts.  We  may  be  certain  from  many 
a  recorded  example  that  Hoses  would  not 
have  acted  on  the  popular  suggestion  without 
referring  the  matter  to  the  Lord,  and  that  it 
would  1^  the  Divine  command  (when  given) 
which  would  really  weigh  with  him.  2.  That 
the  recital  in  Deuteronomy  is  distinctly  ad 
popuhiTtif  and  that  therefore  their  part  in  the 
whole  transaction  is  as  strongly  emphasised 
as  is  consistent  with  the  truth  of  the  facts. 
8.  That  the  narrative  of  Numbers  is  frag- 
mentary, and  does  not  profess  to  give  a  full 
account  of  matters,  especially  in  such  par- 
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ticnlars  as  do  not  directly  concern  the  Divine 
government  and  guidance  of  IsraeL  It  is 
not,  therefore,  a  serions  difficulty  that  the 
record  only  begins  here  at  the  point  when 
God  adopted  as  his  own  what  had  been  the 
demand  of  the  people.  If  we  ask  why  he 
so  adopted  it,  the  probable  answer  is  that  he 
knew  what  secret  disaffection  prompted  it, 
and  to  what  open  rebellion  it  would  lead.  It 
was  better  that  such  disaffection  should  be 
allowed  to  ripen  into  rebellion  before  they 
entered  their  promised  land.  Miserable  as 
the  desert  wandering  might  be,  it  was  yet 
a  discipline  which  prepai^d  the  nation  for 
better  tilings ;  whereas  tne  invasion  of  Canaan 
without  strong  faith,  courage,  and  self-re- 
straint (such  as  thev  showed  under  Joshua) 
could  but  have  endea  in  national  disaster  and 
destruction.  Of  every  tribe  of  their  fathen 
ihall  y9  send  a  man.  This  was  not  part  of 
the  original  proposition  (Deut.  i.  22),  but 
was  agreeable  to  the  general  practice  in 
matters  of  national  concern,  and  was  no 
doubt  commanded  in  order  that  the  whole 
people  might  share  in  the  interest  and  re- 
sponsibility of  this  survey.  Every  one  a 
rnler  among  them.  This  does  not  mean 
that  thev  were  to  be  the  tribe  princes  (as  the 
names  show),  for  they  would  not  be  suitable 
in  respect  of  age,  nor  could  they  be  spared 
for  this  service.  They  were  "  heads  of  the 
children  of  Israel "  (ver.  8),  ».  e,  men  of 
position  and  repute,  but  also  no  doubt  com^ 
peratively  young  and  active,  as  befitted  a 
toilsome  and  hazardous  excursion. 

Ver.  4. — These  were  th^  names.  None 
of  these  names  occur  elsewhere,  except  those 
of  Caleb  and  Joshua.  The  order  of  toe  tribes 
is  the  same  as  in  ch.  i,  except  that  Zebulnn 
is  separated  from  the  other  sons  of  I..eah,  and 
nlaoed  after  Benjamin,  while  the  two  sons  of 
Joseph  are  separated  from  one  another.  In 
ver.  11  "the  tribe  of  Joseph"  is  explained 
to  be  "the  tribe  of  Hanasseh  ; "  elsewhere  it 
is  either  common  to  both,  or  confined  to 
Ephraim  (see  Rev.  vii.  8,  and  cf.  Ezek. 
xxxvii  16).  No  spy  was  sent  for  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  because  it  was  now  understood  to 
have  no  territorial  claims  upon  the  land  of 
promise,  and  to  stand  altogether  by  itself  in 
relation  to  the  national  hopes  and  duties. 

Yer.  6.— Caleb  the  ton  of  J^hnnneh. 
In  ch.  xxxii.  12  he  is  called  "  the  Kenezite  " 
Oi^"?)*  which  appears  in  Gen.  xv.  19  as  the 
name  of  one  of  the  ancient  races  inhabiting 
the  promised  land.  It  is  possible  that  Je- 
phnnneh  may  have  been  connected  by  descent 
or  otherwise  with  this  race  ;  it  is  more  likely 
that  the  similarity  of  name  was  accidental. 
The  younger  son  of  Jephunneh,  the  father 
of  Othniel,  was  a  Eenaz  (T^),  and  so  was 
Caleb's  grandson  (see  on  Josh.  xv.  17  ;  1 
Chron.  iv.  18,  15).  Eenaz  was  also  an 
Edomitish  name. 


Yer.  16.— Xotet  called  Oshea  the  son  of 
Hon  Jehoihna.  The  change  was  from  yji^H 
(Hoshea,  help  or  salvation)  toP^n^.  (Jehoshua 
— the  same  name  with  the  first  syllable  of  the 
sacred  name  prefixed,  and  one  of  the  vowel 
points  modified).  It  was  afterwards  contracted 
into  P^K^.1  (Jeshua;  cf.  Neh.  viii.  17),  and 
has  come  to  us  in  its  current  form  through 
the  Yiilgate.  The  Septuagint  has  here 
\irwv6fiaef  .  .  rbv  Aver^  .  .  'Ititrovv,  and  so 
the  name  appears  in  the  New  Testament  It  is 
an  obvious  oifficnlty  that  Joshua  has  already 
been  called  by  his  new  name  at  Exod.  xviL 
9,  and  in  every  other  place  where  he  has 
been  mentioned.  In  fact  he  is  only  once 
elsewhere  called  Hoshea,  and  that  in  a  place 
(Deut  xxxii.  44)  where  we  should  certainly 
not  have  expected  it.  There  are  two  ways 
of  explaining  the  difficulty,  such  as  it  is. 
We  may  suppose  that  the  change  of  name  was 
really  made  at  this  time,  as  the  narrative 
seems  (on  the  face  of  it)  to  assert ;  and  then 
the  previous  mentions  of  Joshua  by  his  sub- 
sequent and  more  familiar  name  wiU  be  cases 
of  that  anticipation  which  is  so  common  in 
Scripture  (cf.,  e,  g,^  Matt  ix.  9  with  Mark  ii. 
14).  Or  we  may  suppose,  what  is  perhaps 
more  in  harmony  with  the  course  of  Joshua's 
life,  that  the  change  had  been  already  made 
at  the  time  of  the  victory  over  Amalek.  In 
that  case  the  Yav  consec  in  K'Tp*!  (and 
.  .  called)  must  be  referred  to  the  order  of 
thought,  not  of  time,  and  a  sufficient  reason 
must  be  shown  for  the  interpolation  of  the 
statement  in  this  particular  place.  Such  a 
reason  may  feirly  be  found  in  the  probable 
fact  that  the  names  of  the  spies  were  copied 
out  of  the  tribal  registers,  and  that  Joshua 
still  appeared  under  his  original  name  in 
those  renters.  As  to  the  significance  of  the 
change,  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  it  aright. 
On  tne  one  hand,  the'  sacred  syllable  entered 
into  so  many  of  the  Jewish  names  that  it 
could  not  have  seemed  a  very  marked  change ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  our  Saviour 
received  the  same  name  because  he  was  our 
Saviour  throws  a  halo  of  glory  about  it 
which  we  cannot  ignore.      In  the  Divine 

Erovidence  Hoshea  became  Joshua  because 
e  was  destined  to  be  the  temporal  saviour 
of  his  people,  and  to  lead  them  into  their 
promis^  rest. 

Yer.  17.— Get  yon  up  this  way  sonth- 
ward.  Rather,  *^get  you  up  there  (HJ)  in 
the  Negeb."  The  Negeb,  meaning  literally 
"the  dryness,"  was  tne  south-western  dis- 
trict of  Canaan,  which  bordered  upon  the 
desert,  and  partook  more  or  less  of  its 
character.  Except  where  springs  existed, 
and  irrigation  could  be  carried  out,  it  was 
unfit  for  settled  habitation.  See  Josh.  xv. 
19 ;  Judges  L  15,  where  the  same  word  is 
used.    Go  up  into  the  mountain.    From  the 
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Kegeb  they  were  to  make  their  way  into  the 
moantain  or  hill  country  which  formed  the 
back-bone  of  Southern  Palestine,  from  the 
Wady  Murreh  on  the  south  to  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon  on  the  north.  In  after  ages  it 
formed  the  permanent  centre  of  the  Jewish 
race  and  Jewish  power.  Cf.  Judges  L  9 
where  the  three  natural  divisions  of  Southern 
Palestine  are  mentioned  together :  ^ijtj  (17 
6pitvii\  the  mountain ;  2f}[}  (6  Noroc),  the 
steppe;  n^g^H  (1)  irtdivfi),  the  maritime 
plain. 

Ver.  18. — Whether  they  be  itrong  er 
weak,  few  or  many.  It  would  appear  that 
Moses  was  guilty  of  some  indiscretion  at 
least  in  giving  these  directions.  Whether  the 
people  were  strong  or  weak,  many  or  few, 
should  have  been  nothing  to  the  Israelites. 
It  was  God  that  gave  them  the  land  ;  they 
had  only  to  take  possession  boldly. 

Yer.  20.~And  what  the  land  ii.  It  is 
impossible  to  suppose  that  Moses  needed 
himself  to  be  informed  on  such  particulars 
as  are  here  mentioned.  The  intercourse 
between  Egypt  and  Palestine  was  compara- 
tively easv  and  frequent  (see  on  Gen.  I.  7), 
and  no  educated  Hebrew  could  have  failed 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  main 
features  of  his  fathers'  home.  We  may  see 
in  these  instructions  a  confirmation  of  the 
statement  in  Deut.  i.,  that  it  was  at  the 
desire  of  the  people,  and  for  their  satisfaction, 
that  the  spies  were  sent.  The  time  of  the 
flrtt-ripe  grapes.  The  end  of  July :  the 
regular  vintage  is  a  month  or  more  later. 

Ver.  21.  —  Prom  the  wildemeit  of  Zin. 
The  extreme  southern  boundary  of  the  pro- 
mised land  (ch.  xxxiv.  3,  4 ;  Josh.  xv.  i.  8). 
There  seems  to  be  but  one  marked  natural 
feature  which  could  have  been  chosen  for 
that  purpose — the  broad  sandy  depression 
called  the  Wady  Murreh,  which  divides  the 
mountain  mass  of  the  Azazimeh  from  the 
Rakhmah  plateau,  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  highlands  of  Judah.  The  plain  of  Eudes 
communicates  with  it  at  its  upper  or  western 
end,  and  may  be  counted  a  part  of  it.  TTnto 
Behob,  ae  men  eome  to  Hamath.  Septuagint, 
tiitQ  Po5j3  tlairopivofikviav  AifidO,  Hamath, 
now  Hamah,  was  in  Greek  times  Epiphaneia, 
on  the  Orontes,  outside  the  limits  of  Jewish 
rule.  The  southern  entrance  to  it  lay  be- 
tween the  ranges  of  Idbanus  and  Anti- 
libanus  (see  note  on  ch.  xxxiv.  8).  The  Re- 
hob  here  mentioned  is  not  likely  to  have  been 
either  of  the  Rohobs  in  the  territory  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  28—80),  but  the  Beth-rehob  fur- 
ther to  the  east,  and  near  to  where  Dan-Laish 
was  afterwards  built  (Judges  xviii;  28).  It 
lies  OQ  the  route  to  Hamaui,  and  was  at  one 
time  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the 
possession  of  the.  Syrians  (2  Sam.  z.  6). 

Ver.  22.— And  came  unto  Hebron.    This 


and  the  following  details  of  their  journey  are 
appended  to  the  general  statement  of  ver.  21 
in  that  inartificial  style  of  narrative  still 
common  in  the  East.  On  the  name  Hebron, 
and  the  perplexities  which  it  causes,  see  on 
Gen.  xiiL  18  ;  xxiii.  2.  Where  Ahiman, 
Sheihai,  and  Talmai,  the  children  of  Anak, 

were.  P^VJ}  ^/?\  "Anak's  progeny.*' 
Septuagint,  ytvtai  'Bvax  (as  in  ver.  28 
and  Josh.  xv.  14  6.),  means  simplv  "de- 
scendants of  Anak."  The  Beni-Anak  (Beni- 
Anakim  in  Deut.  i.  28  ;  Anakim  in  Deut.  ii. 
10,  &c.)  were  a  tribe  whose  remote  and  per- 
haps legendary  ancestor  was  Anak  son  of 
Aroa  (see  on  Josh.  xiv.  15).  These  three 
chiefs  of  the  Beni-Anak  are  said  to  have  been 
expelled  from  Hebron  fifty  years  later  by 
Caleb  (Josh.  xv.  14 ;  Judges  i.  20).  The 
gigantic  size  which  the  Anakim  shared  with 
the  Emim  and  Rephaim,  other  remnants  of 
the  abori^nal  inhabitants,  may  have  been 
accompanied  by  remarkable  longevity ;  or 
they  mav  have  been  auite  young  at  the 
time  of  this  visit ;  or,  nnally,  they  may  not 
have  been  individuals  at  ail,  but  families 
or  clans.  Hew  Hebron  was  bnilt  aeren 
^ean  before  Zoan  in  Egypt  Hebron  was 
in  existence  at  the  time  of  Abraham.  Zoan 
was  Tanis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Nile  (see  on  Ps.  IxxviiL  12, 
43).  If  it  be  true  that  the  Pharaoh  of  the 
exodus  had  his  royal  residence  at  Zoan, 
Moses  may  have  had  access  to  the  archives 
of  the  city,  or  he  may  have  learnt  the  date 
of  its  foundation  from  the  priests  who  gave 
him  his  Eg3rptian  education.  That  there 
was  any  real  connection  between  the  two 
places  is  extremely  problematical,  nor  is  it 
possible  to  give  any  reason  for  the  abrupt 
insertion  here  of  a  fragment  of  historv  so 
minute  and  in  itself  so  unimportant.  There 
is,  however,  no  one  but  Moses  to  whom  the 
statement  can  with  any  sort  of  likelihood  be 
traced ;  a  later  writer  could  have  had  no 
authority  for  making  the  statement,  and  no 
possible  reason  for  inventing  it. 

Ver.  23.— The  brook  of  Eibool.  Rather. 
**  the  valley  of  Eshcol,"  for  it  is  not  a  land 
of  brooks.  Probably  between  Hebron  and 
Jerusalem,  where  the  grapes  are  still  excep- 
tionally fine,  and  the  clusters  of  great  size. 
Thej  bare  it  between  two  on  a  itaif.  Not 
on  account  of  its  weight,  but  simply  in  order 
not  to  spoil  it.  Ck>mmon  sense  aictatee  the 
like  precaution  still  in  like  cases. 

Ver.  24.— The  plaee  was  ealled  the  brook 
Eihool,  beeaose  of  the  elniter.  It  is  very 
probable  that  it  was  already  known  as  the 
valley  of  Eshcol,  from  the  friend  of  Abra- 
ham, who  bore  that  name  and  lived  in  that 
neighbourhood  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  24).  If  so  it 
is  an  admirable  instance  of  the  loose  way 
in  which  etymologies  are  treated  in  the  Old 
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Testament  t  wliat  the  place  nally  reoeiTed 
was  not  a  new  name,  but  a  new  signification 
to  the  old  name  ;  bat  this  appeared  all  one 
in  the  eyes  of  the  sacred  writer. 

Ver.  25.— Thoj  returned  .  .  after  Ibrty 
days.  This  is  a  period  of  time  which  con- 
stantly recurs  in  the  sacred  books  (see  on 
Ezod  xxiv.  18).  It  points  to  the  hct  that 
their  work  was  completely  done,  and  the 
land  thoroughly  explored. 

Ver.  26.— To  Kadesh  (see  note  at  the  end 
of  ch.  xiv.). 

Ver.  27— It  floweth  with  milk  and  honey. 
According  to  the  promise  of  God  in  his  first 
message  of  deliverance  to  the  people  (see  on 
Exod.  iii  8). 

Ver.  28.— HevertheleM.  ^3  D^^  "Only 
that."  Septnagint,  dXX'  4  Sn.  The  people 
be  strong.  USsea  himself  had  directed  Uieir 
attention  to  this  point,  and  now  they  dwell 
on  it  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else. 

Ver.  29.— The  Amalekitea.  These  de- 
scendants  of  Esau  (see  on  Gen.  xxxvL  12) 
formed  wild  roving  bands,  which  (like  the 
Bedouins  of  the  present  day)  infested  rather 
than  inhabited  the  whole  country  between 
Judsea  and  Egypt,  including  the  Negeb. 
They  are  not  numbered  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Canaan  proper.  TIm  Oaaaanitet 
dwell  by  the  see,  and  by  the  eoatt  of  Jor- 
dan. It  is  not  easy  to  say  in  what  sense 
the  word  ''Canaamtes"  is  used  here.  At 
one  time  it  is  the  name  of  one  tribe  amongst 
many,  all  descended  from  Canaan,  the  son 
of  Ham,  which  dwelt  in  the  land  of  pro- 
mise ;  at  another  time  it  is  apparently 
svnonymous  with  "  Amorites,"  or  rather  in- 
cludes both  them  and  the  allied  tribes  (cf. 
e.  g.  Judges  L  9).  It  is  possible,  though  fax 
horn  certain,  that  **  Canaanites  "  in  this  place 
may  mean  "Phoenicians,"  since  Sidon  was 
the  first-bom  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  15),  and 
the  northern  portion  of  the  maritime  plain 
was  certainly  in  their  possession,  and  pro- 
bably the  upper  part  of  the  Ghor,  or  coast  of 
Jordan.  It  would  api)ear  that  the  Philis* 
tines  had  not  at  this  time  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  plain,  although  they  dwdt  in 
some  parts  of  it  (see  on  Exod.  xiii.  17). 

Ver.  80.  Caleb  stilled  the  people  That 
Caleb  alone  is  named  here,  whereas  Joshua 
is  elsewhere  joined  with.hun  in  the  matter 
(as  in  ch.  xiv.  6,  80),  hias  been  considered 
strange ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  supply 
a  probable  explanation.  Joshua  was  the 
social  companion  and  minister  of  Hoses, 
his  alter  ego  in  those  things  wherein  he  was 
employed :  for  that  reason  he  may  very  well 
have  ^ven  place  to  Caleb  as  a  more  impar- 
tial witness,  and  one  more  likely  to  be  lis- 
tened to  in  the  present  temper  of  the  people  ; 
for  it  is  evident  from  Deut.  i  that  that  tem- 
per had  already  declared  itself  for  evil  (see 
on  ch.  xiv.  24), 
MtJMBIBS. 


Ver  81.— 7or  they  are  ftronger  than  we. 
In  point  of  numbers  the  enormous  superior*, 
ilv  of  the  Israelites  over  any  combination 
likely  to  oppose  them  must  have  been  evi- 
dent to  the  most  cowardly.  But  the  exist- 
ence of  numerous  walled  and  fortified  towns 
was  (apart  from  Divine  aid)  an  almost  in- 
superable obstacle  to  a  people  wholly  ignor- 
ant of  artillenr  or  of  siege  operations ;  and 
the  presence  of  giants  was  exceedingly  terri- 
fying in  an  age  when  battles  were  a  series  of 
personal  encounters  (cf.  1  Sam.  xvii.  11,  24). 

Ver.  82.— A  land  that  eateth  np  the  in- 
habitants theraol  This  cannot  mean  that 
the  people  died  of  starvation,  pestilence,  or 
other  natural  causes,  which  would  have  been 
contrary  to  facts  and  to  their  own  report 
It  must  mean  that  the  population  was  con- 
tinually changing  through  internecine  wars, 
and  the  incursions  of  fresh  tribes  from  the 
surrounding  wastes.  The  historv  of  Pales- 
tine  frt>m  first  to  last  testifies  to  the  instant 
presence  of  this  danger.  The  remarkable 
variation  in  the  lists  of  tribes  inhabiting 
Canaan  may  be  thus  accounted  for.  All  the 
people  .  .  are  men  of  great  i tatnre,  flWp 
^^^  * '  men  of  measures. "  Septuagint,  dvSpt^ 
vwipfifiKtiQ,  The  "all"  is  an  exaggeration 
very  natural  to  men  who  had  to  justify  the 
counsels  of  cowardice. 

Yer.  88. — The  giants,  the  tonf  of  Anak, 
whieh  eome  of  the  gianto,  D^^^fltP  p^tf 
''^  W^pfn-n^.  The  NephiHi,  Beni- 
Anak,  of  the  Nephilim.  The  Septuagint  has 
only  rode  yiyavraQ,  The  Nephilim  are,  with- 
out doubt,  the  primaeval  tyrants  mentioned 
under  that  name  in  Gen.  vi.  4.  The  renown 
of  these  sons  of  violence  had  come  down 
from  those  dim  ages,  and  the  exaggerated 
fears  of  the  spies  saw  them  revivedin  the 
gigantic  forms  of  the  Beni-Anak.  There  is 
no  certainty  that  the  Nephilim  had  been 
^nts,  and  no  likelihood  whatever  that  the 
Beni-Anak  had  any  real  connection  with 
them.  As  grasshoppers.  We  have  no  means 
of  judging  of  the  actual  size  of  these  men, 
unless  the  height  assigned  to  Goliath  (six 
cubits  and  a  span)  be  allowed  to  them.  Pro- 
bably men  of  tlds  stature  were  quite  ex- 
ceptional even  among  the  Anakim.  The 
report  of  the  spies  was  thoroughly  false  in 
effect,  although  founded  on  isolated  fisiets. 

Ch.  xiv.  1.— And  the  people  wept  that 
idght.  As  the  spies  repeated  their  dismal 
tiiSngs,  each  to  the  leading  men  of  his  own 
tribe,  and  as  tiie  report  was  n>read  swiftly 
through  the  tents  (cL  Dent  i  27)  with  ever- 
increasing  exaggerations,  the  lamentation 
became  univer^ 

Yer.  2.— Xurmnred  against  Mosei  and 
against  Aaron ;  whom  they  probably  sus- 
pected and  accused  of  seeking  their  own 
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peraonal  ends.  Here  we  may  see  the  true 
reason  why  Joshua  had  not  been  put  for- 
ward to  advocate  an  immediate  advance. 
The  Septuagint  has  diey6yyv^ov  (cf.  1  Cor. 
X.  10).  Would  Ck>d  wo  had  diod.  Ontp-^7. 
Septuagint,  50<Xoy  awe^dvofiiv.  The  A.  Y. 
is  unnecessarily  strong. 

Ver.  3.— Whereforo  hath  tho  Lord  brought 
ui.  Rather,  ''wherefore  doth  the  Lord 
bring  us."  K^i^Q.  Septuagint,  i/trayct.  They 
were  not  actually  in  the  land  yet,  but  only 
on  the  threshold. 

Yer.  4.— Lot  ni  mako  a  captain,  and  lot 
ni  return  into  Egrpt  Although  this  was 
only  proposed  in  the  wildness  of  their  dis- 
tress, yet  it  was  a  height  of  rebellion  to  which 
"^  they  nad  never  risen  before.  They  had 
lamented  that  they  had  not  died  in  Egypt, 
and  they  had  wished  themselves  back  in 
Egypt,  but  they  had  never  proposed  to  take 
any  overt  steps  towards  returning,  tiiither. 
Nothing  less  than  an  entire  and  deliberate 
revolt  was  involved  in  the  wish  to  elect  a 
captain  for  themselves,  for  the  angel  of  the 
covenant  was  the  Captoin  of  the  lord's  host 
(Josh.  V.  14,  15).  The  proposal  to  depose 
nim.  and  to  choose  another  in  his  place, 
\^  marked  the  extremity  of  the  despair,  the  un- 
belief, and  the  ingratitude  of  the  people. 

Yer.  5.~XoMS  and  Aaron  foil  on  thoir 
faoos.  After  making  ineffectual  efforts  to 
reason  with  the  people,  or  rather  with  their 
^  leaders  (Deut.  i.  29—81).  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, in  this  case  an  attitude  of  intercession, 
but  the  instinctive  action  of  those  who  await 
in  silent  horror  a  catastrophe  which  they  see 
to  be  inevitable  ;  it  testified  to  all  who  saw 
it  that  they  were  overwhelmed  with  shame 
and  sorrow  in  view  of  the  awful  sin  of  the 
people,  and  of  the  terrible  punishment  which 
must  follow. 

Yer.  6. — ^And  Joshua.  In  a  last  hopeless 
effort  to  bring  the  people  to  a  better  mind, . 
or  at  least  to  deliver  their  own  souls,  there 
was  no  reason  why  Joshua  should  hold  back 
any  more.  Bont  thoir  olothei.  Another 
token  of  grief  and  horror  practised  from 
patriarchal  times  (cf.  Gen.  xxxviL  29,  84 ; 
Job  L  20). 

Yer.  8.— If  tho  Lord  dol^rht  in  ni.  An 
expression  used  by  Moses  hmiself  (Deut  z. 
15).  It  did  indeed  place  the  whole  matter 
in  the  only  right  light ;  all  the  doubt  that 
could  possibly  exist  was  the  doubt  implied 
in  that  "if." 

Yer.  9.— Thoy  aro  broad  for  uf.  "  They 
are  our  food,"  t.  e,  we  shidl easily  devour  them 
(cf.  ch.  xxiv.  8 ;  Ps.  xiv.  4).  Perhaps  it  has 
the  further  significance  that  their  enemies 
would  be  an  absolute  advantage  to  them, 
because  they  would  (however  unwillingly) 
supply  them  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  So 
apparently  the  S^tuagint :  /ai)  fopfi^n  t6p 


"Kabv  Ttjc  yrjg,  5n  KaTdfipufia  vfiXv  iariv, 
Thoir  defenoo  is  dopartod  firom  thom.  Liter- 
ally, "their  shadow,"  that  which  shielded 
them  for  a  while  from  the  fierce  blast  of 
Divine  wrath.  This  "shadow"  was  not 
positively  the  Divine  protection  (as  in  Ps. 
xci.  1,  and  elsewhere),  but  negatively  that 
Providence  which  left  them  a  space  wherein 
to  walk  in  their  own  ways  (cf.  rb  jcarcxov  of 
2  Thess.  ii  6). 

Yer.  10.— -Bade  stono  thom  with  itonei. 
Angry  people  cannot  endure  the  counsels  of 
calm  reason,  and  perhaps  the  hostility  which 
they  felt  against  Moses  they  were  very  ready 
to  vent  upon  his  "  minister."  Tho  glory  of 
tho  Lord  appoarod  . .  boforo  all  tho  ehildron 
of  Israol.  At  the  moment  when  they  wero 
about  to  proceed  to  violence,  the  Divine 
glory  filled  the  tabernacle,  and  flashed  fortii 
with  a  brilliancy  which  compelled  their  awe- 
struck attention. 

Yer.  11.— And  tho  Lord  said  unto  Mosof, 
who  had,  as  we  may  suppose,  risen  and 
drawn  nigh  when  the  gloiy  of  the  Lord 
appeared. 

Yer.  12.— And  will  make  of  thoo  a  groator 
nation  and  mightier  than  they.  By  electing 
Moses,  in  the  place  of  Jacob,  to  be  the 
founder  and  ancestor  of  the  chosen  race,  God 
would  still  have  made  good  his  promises  to 
Abraham,  and  would  only  have  vindicated 
for  himself  the  same  freedom  of  choice  which 
he  had  used  in  the  case  of  Ishmael  and  of 
Esau.  We  cannot,  however,  regard  this  offer 
as  embodying  a  deliberate  intention,  for  we 
know  that  God  did  not  really  mean  to  cast 
off  Israel ;  nor  can  we  regard  it  as  expressing  . 
the  anffer  of  the  moment,  for  it  ia  not  of  Goa 
to  be  hasty.  We  must  understand  it  dis- 
tinctly as  intended  to  try  the  loyalty  and 
charify  of  Moses,  and  to  ^ve  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  rising  to  the  loftiest  height  of  mag- 
nanimity, unselfishness,  and  courage.  Moses 
would  unquestionably  have  been  less  noble 
than  he  was  if  he  had  listened  to  the  offer ; 
it  is  therefore  certain  that  the  offer  was  only 
made  in  order  that  it  might  be  refused  (cf. 
Exod.  xxxii  10).    — • 

Yer.  18.— And  Xosoi  said  nnto  tho  Lord. 
The  words  which  follow  are  so  confused,  and 
the  construction  so  dislocated,  that  they  afford 
the  strongest  evidence  that  we  have  here  the 
tpsissima  verba  of  the  mediator,  disordered 
as  they  were  in  the  moment  of  utterance  by 
passionate  earnestness  and  an  agonising  fear. 
Had  Moses  been  ever  so  eloquent,  a  facility 
of  speech  at  such  a  moment  would  have  been 
alike  unnatural  and  unlovely.  What  we  can 
see  in  the  words  is  this  :  that  Moses  had  no 
thou|];ht  for  himself,  and  that  it  never  occurred 
to  him  to  entertain  the  tempting  offer  made 
to  him  by  God  ;  that  he  knew  God  too  well, 
and  (if  we  may  say  so)  cared  for  God  too 
much,  to  let  hiin  ao  compromise  his  honour 
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among  the  nations,  and  so  thwart  his  own 
purposes,  without  making  one  effort  (however 
audacious)  to  turn  his  wrath  aside.  We  can 
see  that  it  is  (as  in  Exod.  zxzii  11,  12,  only 
much  more  boldly  and  abruptly)  the  thought 
of  what  the  heathen  would  say  which  he 
wishes  to  thrust  upon  the  Almighty ;  but  we 
cannot  be  sure  of  the  right  translation  of  the 
words.  The  most  literal  rendering  would 
seem  to  be,  **  Both  the  Egyptians  have  heard 
0^9?1)  *^**  *^**^  broughtest  out  this  people 
from  among  them  with  thy  might,  and  they 
have  told  it  (npjj))  to  the  inhabitants  of 
this  land  ;  they  have  heard  (W?'*  repeated) 
that  thou,  Lord,  art  amongst  this  people," 
&C.  The  Septuagint,  however,  translates  the 
first  verb  by  a  future  (Kot  &icov(rtrai  Aiyi/irroc), 
and,  as  this  gives  a  much  clearer  sense,  it  is 
followed  by  the  Targum  Palestine  and  most 
of  the  versions. 

Yer.  16.  —Became  the  Lord  was  not  able 
to  brinjp  this  people  into  the  land.  Moral 
or  religious  dimculties  could  not  be  compre- 
hended by  those  heathen  nations  as  standing 
in  the  way  of  God's  purposes.  Physical 
hindrances  were  the  only  ones  they  could 
understand  ;  and  they  would  certainly  infer 
that  if  he  slew  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness, it  could  only  be  in  order  to  cover  his 
own  defeat  and  £eiilure  before  the  rival  deities 
of  Palestine. 

Yer.  17.— And  now,  I  beseech  thee,  let 
the  power  of  my  Lord  be  great  Here  the 
argument  of  Moses  rises  to  a  higher  level ; 
he  ventures  to  put  God  in  mind  of  what  he 
had  himself  declared  to  Moses  in  the  fullest 
revelation  which  he  had  ever  made  of  his 
own  unchangeable  character,  viz.,  that  of  all 
Divine  prero^tives,  the  most  Divine  was 
that  of  Torgiving  sins  and  showing  mercy. 
According  as  thou  hast  spoken.  SeeonExod. 
xxxiv.  6,  7.  The  words  are  not  quoted 
exactly  as  there  given,  but  are  substantially 
the  same. 

Yer.  19. — ^From  Egypt  nntil  now.  From 
the  first  passion  of  despair  in  Egypt  itself 
(Exod.  xiv.  11, 12),  through  the  murmurings 
in  the  wilderness  of  Sin,  and  the  apostasy  of 
Mount  Sinai,  to  the  last  rebellion  at  Kibroth- 
Hattaavah. 

Yer.  20. — I  haye  pardoned.  Whatever 
necessary  exceptions  and  qualifications  might 
remain  to  be  aftei-wards  declared,  the  great 
fact  that  he  forgave  the  nation,  and  that  the 
nation  should  not  die,  is  announced  without 
delay  and  without  reservation  (cf.  2  Sam. 
xii  18).  According  to  thj  word.  Such 
power  had  God  been  pleased  to  give  unto 
man,  that  at  the  intercession  of  the  mediator 
a  whole  nation  is  delivered  from  imminent 
death  and  destruction. 

Yer.  21.--Astmljaslliye,alltheearth 
shall  be  flUed  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord. 


Rather,  "as  truly  as  I  live,  and  the  glory 
of  the  Lord  shall  fill  all  the  earth."  Both 
clauses  are  dependent  on  D^^fi$%  and  the 
second  is  but  the  necessary  correlative  of  the 
first. 

Yer.  22. — ^Because  all  those  men.  The 
particle  ^^  is  not  to  be  rendered  **  because  ; " 
it  simply  introduces  the  substance  of  the 
oath :  "  As  I  live, . .  all  those  men .  .  shall  not 
see."  So  the  Septuagint.  And  have  tempted 
me  now  these,  ten  times.  It  is  not  in  the 
least  necessary  to  press  this  expression,  bor- 
rowed from  the  vague  usttge  of  men,  liter- 
ally. It  is  the  language  of  indignation, 
meaning  that  the  full  measure  of  provocation 
had  been  received  (cf.  Gen.  xxxi.  7 ;  Job 
xix.  3).  The  recorded  instances  of  national 
*' temptations"  cannot  be  made  to  reach  the 
number  ten. 

Yer.  2S.>-8nrely  theyshallnot  see.  ^Kn^D^, 
"if  they  shall  see,"  according  to  theusuaP 
Hebrew  idiom.  Cf.  Ps.  cvii.  11  (Septuagint), 
Heb.  iv.  3,  wc  ^f^oaa  .  .  U  ttaiKiiioovrai. 

Yer.  24. — ^My  servant  Caleb.  Caleb  alone 
is  mentioned  here,  as  if  he  were  the  only  ex- 
ception to  the  sentence  just  passed  upon  the 
generation  which  came  out  of  Egy^t.  Taken 
in  connection  with  cli.  xiii.  30,  and  in  contrast 
with  eh.  xiv.  6,  30,  38,  it  has  been  supposed 
to  point  to  the  interweaving  here  of  two  nar- 
ratives, from  the  one  of  which  the  name  of 
Joshua  was  intentionally  omitted  (see  the 
Introduction).  The  fact,  however,  is  that 
Joshua  is  not  the  only,  nor  the  most  remark- 
able, exception  to  the  general  sentence  which 
is  not  specified  here.  Moses  and  Aaron  them- 
selves were  undoubtedly  not  included  in  that 
sentence  at  this  time,  although  they  after- 
wards came  under  the  severity  of  it  (see  on 
Deut.  i.  37).  Eleazar,  the  priest,  was  one  of 
those  who  entered  with  Joshua  (Josh.  nvr.  1), 
and  it  is  vain  to  argue  that  he  mi^ht  have 
been  under  twenty  at  the  time  of  the  num- 
bering (cf.  ch.  iv.  16).  There  is,  indeed, 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  whole  tribo 
of  Levi  wore  excepted  from  the  punishment, 
because  they  were  not  compromised  in  the 
guilt.  They  had  no  representative  among  the 
spies,  nor  were  they  called  upon  to  go  up 
and  fight ;  moreover,  they  had  been  steadily 
loyal  to  Moses  since  the  matter  of  the  golden 
calf.  But  if  the  exception  of  the  Invites 
was  taken  for  granted,  and  passed  without 
mention,  much  more  might  tne  exception  of 
Joshua.  He  did  not  stand  by  any  means  in 
the  same  position  as  Caleb  and  the  other 
spies  ;  he  was  the  "minister"  and  lieutenant 
of  Moses,  whose  fortunes  were  obviously 
bound  up,  not  with  those  of  his  tribe,  but 
with  those  of  his  master.  If  Moses  had  ac- 
cepted the  Divine  offer  to  make  him  the  head 
of  a  new  chosen  race,  no  doubt  Joshua  would 
have  been  given  to  him.  His  subsequent 
l2 
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separation  as  leader,  not  of  Ephraim,  but  of 
Israel,  was  already  anticipated  in  the  singu- 
larity, at  least,  of  his  position.  Caleb,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  merely  a  chieftain  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  with  nothing  to  distinguish 
him  from  the  mass  of  the  people  but  his  own 
good  conduct.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing 
perplexing  in  the  fact  that  Caleb  alone  is 
mentioned  in  this  place,  and  nothing  to  war- 
rant the  assumption  of  a  double  narrative. 
Another  ipirit  The  spirit  which  possessed 
and  prompted  Caleb  was  no  doubt  the  Holy 
Spint,  just  as  the  spirit  which  moved  the 
rebellion  was  an  evil  spirit  (Eph.  ii.  2) ;  but 
how  far  any  such  personality  is  here  attri- 
buted to  the  "  spirit "  is  hard  to  determine. 
Hath  followed  me  ftilly.  Literally,  "ful- 
filled to  walk  behind  me."  Caleb  treasured 
up  this  testimony  with  natural  pride  (cf. 
Josh.  xiv.  8).  And  his  leed  shall  possess 
it,  i.  e.  a  portion  of  it  and  in  it.  No  men- 
tion is  made  here  of  any  special  heritage,  nor 
is  it  clear  from  Josh.  xiv.  6 — 13  that  Caleb 
received  any  definite  promise  of  Hebron.  He 
spoke  indeed  of  a  promise  made  him,  pro- 
bably at  this  time,  by  Moses  ;  but  that  pro- 
mise was  a  very  general  one.  He  asked  for 
"this  mountain,  whereof  the  Lord  spake  in 
that  day;"  but  he  may  only  have  referred 
to  the  Divine  command  first  to  explore  and 
then  to  occupy  **  the  mountain, '  as  the 
nearest  portion  of  the  promised  land. 

Yer.  25. — Kow  the  Amalekites  and  the 
Canaanites  dwelt  in  the  valley.  This  pa- 
renthesis bears  on  the  face  of  it  several  diffi- 
culties, both  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  state- 
ment and  as  to  its  position  in  the  text. 
1.  It  has  been  stated  just  before  (ch.  xiiL  29) 
that  the  **  Canaanites  "  dwelt  by  the  sea,  and 
in  the  Ghor,  and  it  has  been  proposed  by  some 
to  understand  under  this  name  the  Phoeni- 
cians, because  "Sidon"  was  the  first-bom  of 
Canaan,  and  because  they  are  known  to  have 
occupied  the  coast.  But  if  "Canaanite" 
means  "Phoenician"  in  ch.  xiii.  29,  it  is 
difficult  to  maintain  that  it  is  here  equiva- 
lent to  "Amorite."  Again,  if  "Canaanite" 
be  taken  in  this  vaguer  sense,  yet  it  is  clear 
that  the  Amorites  dwelt  in  "the  mountain" 
(cf.  e.  g.  ver.  45  with  Dent.  i..  44),  and  not 
in  the  lowlands.  This  has  been  got  over  by 
supposing  that  pt^y,  may  mean  an  upland 
Yale,  or  plateau,  such  as  that  to  which  the 
Israelites  presently  ascended.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  straining  of  the  word  to  assim  such  a 
meaning  to  it.  It  is  rightly  translated  by 
the  Septuagint  iv  ry  icotXadt.  And  even  if 
one  looldng  down  from  above  might  call  an 
npland  plain  by  this  name,  yet  certainly 
one  looking  up  from  below  would  not  If 
the  word  stanas  rightly  in  this  place,  ppSpl 
must  mean  "in  the  Wady  Murreh,"  the 
^road    sandy   strait   which    bounded   the 


"mountain  of  the  Amorite"  on  the  south. 
If  so,  we  must  conclude  that  not  only  the 
roving  Amalekites,  but  also  the  C-anaanites, 
or  Amorites,  had  established  themselves  in 
some  parts  of  the  Wady.  2.  It  is  scarcely 
credible  that  an  observation  of  this  sort, 
which  would  seem  unusual  and  abrupt  in 
any  speech,  should  have  formed  a  part  of 
God's  message  to  Moses.  It  has  no  apparent 
connection  with  the  context  It  does  not 
(as  often  alleged)  afibrd  a  reason  for  the  com- 
mand which  follows;  it  was  not  at  all  be- 
cause enemies  were  already  in  possession 
before  them  that  the  Israelites  had  to  turn 
their  backs  upon  the  promised  land,  but 
because  God  had  withdrawn  for  the  time  his 
promised  aid.  If  the  "valley"  be  the 
Kakhmah  plateau,  they  had  always  known 
that  hostile  tribes  held  it,  and  that  they 
would  have  to  conquer  them.  That  the 
words  are  an  interpolation,  as  the  A.  V. 
represents  them,  seems  as  certain  as  internal 
evidence  can  make  it ;  but  by  whom  .made, 
and  with  what  intent,  is  a  question  which 
will  probably  never  be  answered.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  hazard  a  conjecture  that  the 
interpolated  words  are  really  connected  with 
what  goes  before,  viz.,  the  promise  of  in- 
heritance to  Caleb.  Now  that  promise  was 
fulfilled  in  the  gift  of  Hebron  to  Caleb  and 
his  seed  (Josh.  xiv.  14).  But  we  havo 
express  mention  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  14  of  the 
"vale  of  Hebron,"  and  the  same  word,  ppy, 
is  used  in  the  Hebrew.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  this  parenthesis  was  originally  tne  gloss 
of  one  who  had  a  special  interest  in  the  herit- 
age of  Caleb,  and  wished  to  note  that  at  the 
time  it  was  given  to  him  "the  vale"  was 
occupied  by  two  hostile  peoples  ?  Into  the 
wilderness,  i.  e,  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  as 
distinguished  from  Palestine  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  Egypt  on  the  other.  By  the  way 
of  the  Bed  Sea,  i.  e,  towards  the  Red  Sea ; 
here  apparently  the  Elanitic  Gulf  (cf.  ch. 
xi.  31). 

Yer.  26.— And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Xoses 
and  nnto  Aaron.  This  communication  is 
clearly  by  way  of  continuation  and  amplifica- 
tion of  the  sentence  briefly  pronounced  above. 
It  is  markedly  distinguished  from  the 
latter,  as  being  (1)  spoken  to  Aaron  as 
well  as  to  Moses;  (2)  addressed  through 
them  to  the  people  at  large.  The  one  was 
the  Divine  answer  to  the  effectual  pleading 
of  the  mediator ;  the  other  the  Divme  reply 
to  the  rebellious  cries  of  the  people.  The 
two  are  blended  together  in  the  narrative  of 
Dent  i. 

Yer.  27.  —How  long  shall  I  bear  with  this 
erU  oongreffation,  which  mnrmnr  against 
met  Literally,  "How  long  this  evil  con- 
gregation, that  they  murmur  against  me." 
Septuagint,  tuf  rivoc  T'fjv  awvaywy^v  r^v 
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Tovfipdv  ravrriv ;  The  verbis  supplied  from 
the  sense. 

Yer.  29.  —All  that  were  numbered  of  yon, 
.  .  from  twenty  yean  old  (cf.  ch.  i.  18,  19, 
47).  All  that  had  been  enrolled  as  the 
soldiers  of  the  Lord,  to  fight  his  battles  and 
their  own,  bat  had  refused,  and  had  incurred 
the  guilt  of  mutiny. 

Ver.  30.— Sware.  Literally,  "lifted  up 
my  hand"  (see  on  Gen.  xiv.  22).  And 
Joehna  the  eon  of  Knn.  The  exception  in 
favour  of  his  "  minister,"  Joshua,  had  been 
taken  for  granted  in  the  brief  answer  of  God 
to  Moses ;  in  the  fuller  announcement  of  his 
purposes  to  the  congregation  it  was  natural 
that  he  too  should  be  mentioned  by  name. 

Yer.  83.— Tonr  ohildren  shall  wander. 
Literally,  ** shall  pasture."  D*jn.  Septuagint, 
iffovrat  vifUfitvoi,  It  was  not  altogether  a 
threat,  for  it  implied  that  the  Lord  would  bo 
their  Shepherd  and  would  provide  for  their 
wants  in  their  wanderings.  Forty  ^earg. 
This  period  was  made  up  by  counting  in  the 
year  and  a  half  since  the  exodus.  It  was 
one  of  those  many  cases  in  which  the  word 
of  God  was  fulfilled  in  the  meaningand  sub- 
stance of  it,  but  not  in  the  letter.  The  delay 
which  had  already  occurred  was  itself  practi- 
cally due  to  the  same  spirit  of  mutiny  which 
had  grown  to  a  heact  at  Kadesh ;  it  was 
theremre  strictly  equitable  to  count  it  as 
pirt  of  the  punishment  inflicted  (see  on 
Dent,  ii  14).  And  bear  yonr  whoredomi. 
**  Whoredom  "  had  been  already  used  (Exod. 
zxxiv.  16)  as  a  ^onvm  for  idolatry  in  its 
aspect  of  spiritual  unfaithfulness,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  depart  from  that  well-marked 
meaning  here.  That  the  Jews  were  jy^iilty 
of  idolatry  in  the  wilderness  is  distmctly 
as.serted  (cf.  Acts  vii.  42,  43) ;  and  these 
idolatrous  practices,  carried  on  no  doubt 
in  secret,  must  have  been  a  sore  trial  to 
the  feneration  which  grew  np  amidst  them 
(cf.  Josh.  xxiv.  14,  23). 

Yer.  34.— After  the  nnmber  of  the  dayi , 
.  .  each  day  for  a  year.  It  is  said,  and  truly, 
that  the  connection  between  the  two  periods 
was  arbitrary,  and  that  the  apparent  corre- 
spondence lay  only  upon  the  suruce.  Exactly 
for  this  reason  it  was  the  better  fitted  to  fix 
itself  in  the  mind  of  a  nation  incapable  of 
following  a  deeper  and  more  spiritual  analogy 
of  guilt  and  punishment.^  It  served  the 
purpose  which  God  had  in  view,  viz.,  to 
maKe  them  feel  that  the  quantity  as  weU  as 
the  quality  of  their  punishment  was  entirely 
due  to  themselves ;  and  it  needed  no  other 

i'ustification.  If  God  assigns  reasons  at  all, 
le  assigns  such  as  can  be  understood  by  those 
to  whom  he  speaks.  Te  shall  know  my 
hreaeh  of  promiee.  ^J^^Oi^.  The  noun 
only  occurs  elsewhere  in  Job  zxxiii.  10,  but 
the  verb  is  found  in  ch.  xzxii  7  in  the  sense 


of  "  discouraging,"  or  **  turning  away " 
(Septuagint,  ipari  lianrpi^ri).  Here  it 
must  mean  *'my  withdrawal,"  or  "my 
turning  aside,  from  you."  They  should 
know  DV  sad  experience  that  "with  the 
froward  God  will  *'show"  himself  "fro* 
ward"  (Ps.  xviii.  26). 

Yer.  37.— Died  by  the  plagne  before  the 
Lord.  Septuagint,  iv  ly  wXriyy.  "  Plague  " 
has  here  its  older  signification  of  ''stroke," 
or  visitation  of  God.  We  are  not  told  what 
death  they  died,  but  it  was  sudden  and 
exceptional  enough  to  mark  it  as  the  direct 
consequence  of  their  sinful  conduct. 

Yer.  40. — ^Early  In  the  morning.  Wishing 
to  anticipate  the  retrograde  movement  com* 
manded  by  God  (ver.  25).  Into  the  top  of 
the  mountain.  What  summit  is  here  spoken 
of  as  the  object  of  their  enterprise  is  quite 
uncertain.  Probably  it  was  some  ridge  not 
far  distant  which  seemed  to  them  from  below 
to  be  the  height  of  land,  but  was  itself  com- 
manded by  loftier  heights  beyond.  For  we 
have  tinned.  The  prospect  of  being  taken 
at  their  own  word,  and  being  excluded  from 
the  land  which  lay  so  near,  brought  home  to 
them  a  sense  of  their  folly ;  but  their  repent- 
ance merely  consisted  in  a  frantic  effort  to 
avoid  the  punishment  which  their  sin  had 
incurred. 

Yer.  41.— And  Xoiet  said,  i. «.  had  said, 
before  they  left  the  camp  (cf.  ver.  44,  ami 
Deut.  i.  42). 

Yer.  44.— They  presumed  to  go  np.  This 
gives  the  sense  very  well :  they  were  deaf  to 
all  persuasion  or  command  to  stay.  Septu- 
agint, iiapiaffdfAivotf  &pifiri<ray.  Thus  they 
added  to  an  evil  distrust  in  the  power  of 
God  an  almost  more  evil  trust  in  their  own 
power.  It  does  not  seem  correct  to  say  that 
*'  unbelief"  was  the  real  cause  of  both  errors 
— unbelief,  firstly  in  God*s  promises,  and  se- 
condly in  his  threats.  It  was  rather  one  of 
those  many  cases  in  which  men  seek  to  atone 
for  a  fault  on  one  side  by  rushing  into  as 
great  a  fault  on  the  other  side.  They  spoke 
brave  words  about  the  "place  which  the 
Lord  hath  promised,"  as  though  it  were  in- 
deed obedience  and  trust  which  spurred  them 
on,  instead  of  presimiption  and  selfishness. 
The  ark  of  the  oovenant  of  the  Lord,  and 
Xoses,  departed  not  out  of  the  oamp.  The 
plainest  possible  token  that  the  Lord  was 
not  with  them.  With  Moses  remained  no 
doubt  all  the  Levites,  and  the  silver  trum- 
pets, and  Joshua,  and  perhaps  the  bulk  of 
the  people. 

Yer.  45.— The  Amalekites  oame  down,  and 
the  Canaanites.  See  on  Deut  L  44.  They 
came  down  from  the  summit  of  the  moun- 
tain country,  and  drove  the  Israelites  off  the 
saddle,  or  lower  level,  to  which  they  had 
ascended.  Disoomilted  them.  Septuagint, 
KarUoilfap  aitTouQ,  "eat  them  up."    Unto 
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Hormali.  This  mention  of  Hormah  is  ex- 
tremely perplexing,  especially  when  we  find 
from  Deut.  i.  44  that  it  was  "in  Seir" 
0^5?5)»  which  is  the  ordinary  name  for  the 
territory  of  the  Edomites.  The  name  Hor- 
mah meets  us  again  in  ch.  xxi.  3  (see  the 
notes  there),  as  having  been  bestowed  by  the 
Israelites  upon*  the  place  where  they  de- 
stroyed the  people  of  King  Arad.  If  this  be 
the  same  Hormah,  it  must  be  so  named  here 
by  anticipation.  It  is,  however,  ouite  pos- 
sible that  it  is  another  place  altogether. 
Again,  if  the  Seir  of  Deut.  L  44  be  the 
country  usually  so  called,  we  must  suppose 
that  the  Edomites  had  at  this  time  occupied 
a  part  of  the  Azazimeh,  contiguous  to  the 
Wady  Murreh,  and  westwards  of 'the  Ai-abah. 
We  should  then  renresent  the  Israelites  to 
ourselves  as  being  driven  off  the  mountain, 
and  across  the  Wady  Murreh,  and  cut  down 


in  the  mountains  beyond,  as  fiir  as  a  place 
called  Hormah,  pernaps  from  this  veiy 
slaughter.  Others  have  found  Hormah  (or 
Zephath,  Judges  i.  17)  and  Seir  among  the 
multitudinous  names  of  past  or  present  habit- 
ation in  the  south  of  Palestine  ;  the  perplex- 
ing resemblances  of  which,  coupled  with  the 
vagueness  of  the  sncred  naii'ative,  lead  to  the 
rise  of  as  many  different  theories  as  there  are 
commentators.  It  must,  however,  be  erro- 
neous to  represent  this  hasty  incursion  of  the 
Israelites,  without  their  leaders,  and  without 
their  daily  food  from  heaven,  as  a  campaign 
in  which  they  advanced  for  a  considerable 
distance,  and  were  only  jpartially  expelled  at 
last.  It  is  clear  from  this  passage,  and  still 
more  from  the  parallel  passage  m  Deut.  i., 
that  the  expedition  was  swiftly  and  igno- 
miniously  repelled  and  avenged.  Compare 
the  expression,  "chased  you  as  bees  do. 


NOTE  TO  CHAPTERS  XIII.,  XIV.  ON  THE  POSITION  OP  KADESH  AND 
THE  ROUTE  TAKEN  BY  TEE  ISRAELITES. 

The  old  name  of  Kadesh  was  En-mi«hpat  (Gen.  xiv.  7),  or  the  "  Well  of  Judg- 
ment." Its  later  and  more  familiar  name  was  equivalent  to  "the  sanctuary"  or 
"  holy  place  "  (compare  the  Arabic  name  for  Jerusalem,  "  El  Euds  ").  It  is  possible 
that  it  received  this  name  from  the  long  sojourn  of  the  tabernacle  in  its  neighbour- 
hood (Deut.  i.  46) ;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  it  possessed  some  character  of  sanctity 
from  ancient  times,  a  character  which  would  very  well  harmonise  with  the  fact  that 
justice  was  administered  there.  It  is  evident  that  in  order  to  obtain  any  clear  and 
connected  idea  of  the  history  of  Israel  between  the  departure  from  Sinai  and  the 
encampment  upon  the  plains  of  Moab,  it  is  above  all  necessary  to  fix  approximately 
the  position  of  tliis  place,  which  for  one  generation  was  the  most  important  place 
in  the  whole  world.  It  was  no  doubt  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Kadesh  that  the 
spies  were  sent,  and  it  was  certainly  to  Kadesh  that  they  returned  from  searching 
the  land  (ch.  xiii.  26),  From  Kadesh  the  first  disastrous  attempt  was  made  to  invade 
the  country,  and  from  thence  again  the  final  journey  began  which  led  the  nation 
round  the  coasts  of  Edom  to  the  plains  of  Moab.  Thus  Kadesh  was  of  all  places, 
next  to  Mount  Sinai,  the  one  associated  with  the  most  momentous  events  of  those 
momentous  years,  marking  at  once  the  terminus  of  their  first  journey  (which  should 
have  been  t^eir  last),  the  beginning  of  their  tedious  wanderings,  and  the  starting 
point  of  their  final  march.  So  far,  however,  from  there  being  any  certainty  or 
agreement  as  to  the  site  of  Kadesh,  we  find  two  sites  proposed  widely  separated 
from  one  another,  each  maintained  and  each  assailed  by  powerful  arguments,  which 
divide  between  them  the  suffrages  of  geographers  and  commentators ;  and  besides 
these  there  are  others  less  powerfully  supported. 

The  view  adopted  in  the  notes  to  this  book  is  that  of  the  travellers  Rowland  and 
Williams,  and  of  the  great  majority  of  the  German  commentators :  it  is  fully  stated 
and  minutely  argued  in  Kurtz's  *  History  of  the  Old  Covenant '  (vol.  iii.  in  Clark's 
'  Foreign  Theol.  Lib.').  According  to  these  anthoritiee  Kadesh  is  to  be  recognised  in 
the  plcun  and  fountain  of  Kudes,  just  within  the  north-west  comer  of  the  mountains 
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of  the  Azazlmeh  (see  note  on  ch.  x.  12).  This  desert  plain,  some  ten  miles  by  six  in 
extent,  is  screened  from  ordinary  observation  by  the  outer  mountain  walls  of  the 
Azazimat,  which  shut  it  o£E  on  the  west  from  the  desert  road  from  Sinai  to  Hebron, 
on  the  north  from  the  Wady  Murreh.  At  the  north-east  of  the  plain  is  a  bold  and 
bare  rock,  a  promontory  of  the  northern  mountain  rampart,  from  theifoot  of  which 
issues  a  copious  spring,  which  begins  by  falling  in  cascades  into  the  bed  of  a  torrent, 
and  ends  by  losing  itself  in  the  sands.  Amongst  the  Wadys  which  open  into  the 
plain  is  one  which  bears  the  name  of  Redemat  (see  note  on  ch.  xii.  16).  It  is  un- 
certain whether  there  is  any  easy  communication  between  this  plain  and  the  Wady 
Murreh,  but  there  are  several  passes  on  the  western  side  which  lead  by  a  slight 
circuit  to  the  southern  table-lands  of  Palestine. 

The  view  adopted  by  the  majority  of  English  commentators  is  that  of  the  traveller 
Robinson.  According  to  these  authorities  Eadesh  must  be  sought  in  the  Arabah, 
the  broad  depression  which  runs  northward  from  the  head  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf  until 
it  meets  the  Ghor  below  the  Dead  Sea.  By  most  of  those  who  hold  this  view  the 
site  of  Eadesh  is  placed  at  Ain-el-Weibeh,  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  Mount  Hor,  and 
opposite  the  opening  (from  the  east)  of  the  Wady  el  Ghuweir,  which  afEords  the 
only  easy  passage  through  Edom  to  the  north-west.  Others,  however,  prefer  Ain 
Hash,  a  few  miles  further  north.  The  local  peculiarities  of  either  place  are  such  as 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  narrative,  although  they  would  not  by  themselves 
have  recalled  the  scenes  with  which  Kadesh  is  associated. 

Of  other  theories  none  perhaps  need  to  be  considered  here,  because  none  can 
reasonably  enter  into  competition  with  the  two  already  mentioned ;  they  avoid  none 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  these  are  beset,  while  they  incur  others  of  their  own. 
If,  indeed,  Rabbinital  tradition  (followed  in  this  case  by  Jerome)  were  worth  any- 
thing, it  would  decide  the  question  in  favour  of  Petra,  the  Aramaic  name  of  which 
(Rekem)  uniformly  takes  the  place  of  Eadesh  in  the  Syriac  and  Ohaldee,  and  in  the 
Talmud.  Eadesh-Bamea  in  the  Targums  is  Rekem-Geiah.  Petra  itself  (of  which 
the  ancient  name  apparently  was  Selah  (2  Eings  xiv.  7),  the  very  word  used  in  ch. 
XX.  10,  11)  stands  in  a  gorge  famous  for  its  giant  clifEs,  still  called  the  Wady  Musa, 
concerning  which  the  local  tradition  is  that  it  was  cleft  by  the  rod  of  Moses.  But 
apart  from  these  resemblances  of  name,  which  are  so  fallacious,  and  these  legends, 
which  are  so  worthless,  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  connect  Eadesh  with  Petra ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  position  of  Petra,  far  away  from  Palestine,  on  the  skirts  of 
Mount  Hor,  and  in  the  heart  of  Edom,  distinguish  it  sharply  from  the  Eadesh  of  the 
Bible  story.  The  two  can  only  be  identified  on  the  supposition  that  the  sacred 
narrative,  as  it  stands,  is  mistaken  and  misleading. 

In  examining  briefly  the  arguments  by  which  the  western  and  eastern  sites  respect- 
ively are  maintained  and  assailed,  it  will  be  better  to  dismiss  the  evidence  (such  as 
it  is)  afforded  by  modem  nomenclature,  which  is  always  open  to  grave  suspicion,  and 
is  at  best  of  very  variable  value.  The  Wady  Retem&t,  e,  ^.,  is  so  named  from  the 
broom  plant,  which  is  very  plentiful  in  the  peninsula,  and  may  have  lent  a  similar 
name  to  many  another  place. 

In  favour  of  the  western  site,  that  of  the  so-called  plain  of  Eudes.  we  have  the 
following  arguments  in  addition  to  the  marked  natural  features  which  suggested  the 
identification.  1.  Previous  mentions  of  Eadesh  would  certainly  dispose  us  (in  the 
absence  of  any  indication  that  there  was  more  than  one  place  of  that  name)  to  look 
for  it  to  the  south  of  Palestine,  and  rather  to  the  south-west  than  to  the  south- 
east In  Gen.  xiv.  7  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  *'  country  of  the  Amale- 
kites/'  which  was  apparently  between  Canaan  and  Egypt    In  the  same  region  we 
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may  place  with  more  confidence  the  well  of  Hagar  (Gen.  zvi.  14),  which  is  placed 
between  ''  Eadesh  and  Bered."  It  is  difficalt  to  think  that  this  Eadesh  could  possibly 
have  been  in  the  Arabah.  G^rar,  again,  which  was  certainly  near  to  Beersheba,  is 
placed  (Gen.  xx.  1)  "  between  Eadesh  and  Shur.'*  These  notices  are  indeed  inde- 
finite, but  they  certainly  point  to  the  western  rather  than  to  the  eastern  site. 
2.  Subsequent  mentions  of  Eadesh  point  in  the  same  direction.  In  ch.  xxxiv.  4, 6 
and  Josh.  xv.  3,  4  the  southern  frontier  of  Judah,  which  was  also  that  of  Canaan, 
is  traced  from  the  scorpion  cMSb  at  the  head  of  the  Ghor  to  the  Mediterranean  (see 
note  on  the  first  passage).  On  this  frontier  Eadesh  occurs  in  such  a  way  that  wo 
should  look  for  it  not  at  one  extremity,  but  somewhere  about  the  middle  of  the  line. 
The  same  is  still  more  clearly  the  case  in  Ezek.  xlviL  19,  where  only  three  points 
are  given  on  the  southern  frontier,  of  which  Eadesh  is  the  middle  one.  It  is,  again, 
very  difficult  to  imagine  that  this  Eadesh  could  have  been  in  the  Arabah.  3.  It  is 
a  weaker  argument,  but  still  of  some  moment,  that  Eadesh  is  pointedly  said  to  have 
been  in  the  "  wilderness  of  Paran  "  (ch.  xii.  16 ;  xiii.  3),  and  also  to  have  been  in  or 
near  the  wilderness  of  Zin  (ch.  xiiL  21 ;  xx.  1). '  But  the  eastern  site  of  Eadesh  far 
up  the  Arabah  does  not  seem  to  answer  to  this  double  description  nearly  as  well  as 
the  western.  The  plain  of  Eudes  is  strictly  within  the  limits  of  that  southern  desert 
now  called  et-Tih,  and  yet  it  is  quite  close  to  the  Wady  Murreh,  which  with  its 
Bandy  expansions  towards  the  east  may  well  have  been  the  wilderness  of  Zin  (see 
note  on  ch.  xiii.  21). 

In  favour  of  the  eastern  site,  the  only  argument  of  real  weight  b  founded  upon  the 
repeated  statement  that  Eadesh  was  close  upon  the  territory  of  Edom.  In  ch.  xx. 
16,  e*g.,  it  is  spoken  of  to  the  king  of  Edom  as  ''a  city  in  the  uttermost  of  thy 
borders."  But  the  only  position  in  which  the  children  of  Israel  would  be  at  once  on 
the  borders  of  Canaan  and  on  the  borders  of  Edom  as  commonly  understood,  would 
be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ain  el-Weibeh,  with  the  pass  of  es-Saf^h  on  their  left, 
and  the  Wady  Ghuweir  on  their  right,  as  they  looked  northwards.  With  tliis  agrees 
the  statement  that  they  came  to  Eadesh  '<  by  the  way  of  Mount  Seir '^  (Deut  L  2), 
and  the  fact  that  there  is  no  station  mentioned  between  Eadesh  and  Mount  Hor 
(ch.  xxxiii.  37),  although  the  western  site  is  seventy  miles  from  that  mountain. 

The  necessity  indeed  of  placing  Eadesh  on  the  border  of  Edom  must  be  conclusive  in 
favour  of  the  eastern  site,  if  the  common  assumption  is  correct  that  the  name  and  terri* 
tory  of  Edom  were  bounded  westwards  by  the  Arabah.  It  is,  however,  contended,  with 
some  show  of  ^reason,  that  the  kings  of  Edom  had  extended  their  authority  at  this  time 
over  the  country  of  the  Azazimeh  as  far  as  the  plain  of  Eudes.  There  is,  at  any  rate, 
nothing  improbable  in  this,  because  this  great  mountain  fastness  is  almost  as  sharply 
severed  from  Canaan  as  from  Mount  Seir,  properly  so  called ;  and  in  fact  it  never 
appears  to  have  been  in  possession  of  the  Cimaanites.  When,  however,  the  southern 
boundary  line  is  traced  in  detail  (ch.  xxxiv.  3,  4 ;  Josh.  xv.  1,  2,  21),  it  is  said  to 
have  extended  ^T-b^,  "  on  the  sides,"  or  b^Da'^A,  "  to  the  borders,"  of  Edom,  and 
this  expression  can  hardly  be  satisfied  by  the  single  point  of  contact  at  the  south-east 
comer  of  Judah,  especially  when  we  consider  the  long  list  of  cities  which  were  on  or 
near  this  border  (Josh.  xv.  21 — 32).  Again,  when  the  extreme  southern  and  northern 
points  of  Joshua's  conquest  are  mentioned  (Josh.  xi.  17;  xii.  7),  the  former  is 
<'  the  bald  mountain  which  goeth  up  Seir  *' — a  natural  feature  which  we  look  for  in 
Vain  (for  it  cannot  possibly  be  the  low  line  of  the  scorpion  cliffo),  unless  it  be  the 
northern  rampart  of  the  Azazimat.  We  have  seen  that  the  Hormah  to  which  the 
Israelites  were  repelled  on  their  first  invasion  is  placed  (Deut  L  44)  ^<  in  Seir,"  which 
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can  hardly  be  Mount  Seir  in  its  ordinary  restricted  sense.  If  the  name  Seir  has  to  be 
sought  anywhere  outside  of  Edom  proper,  it  would  seem  more  natural  to  find  it  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  where  it  is  said  to  be  still  common,  than 
anywhere  else.  And  if  this  extension  of  Edom  can  be  established,  there  appears  to 
be  no  further  objection  of  any  moment  to  the  western  site.  Mount  Hor  would  still 
be  on  the  coast  or  edge  of  the  land  of  Edom,  because  it  would  be  the  meeting-point 
of  the  two  boundaries,  the  one  striking  westwards  across  the  Arabah,  the  other 
southwards  down  the  Arabah.  The  absence  of  any  name  between  Kadesh  and  Hor 
is  not  conclusive,  because  the  people  certainly  made  journeys  of  several  days  without 
any  regular  halt  (see  note  on  ch.  x.  33). 
Upon  the  whole  the  question  may  fairly  be  stated  thus :— * 

1.  The  general  tenor  of  the  narrative  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  host  of 
Israel  had  marched  from  Sinai  through  the  midst  of  the  desert  of  Paran,  by  the  route 
which  led  most  directly  to  the  extreme  south  of  Palestine ;  and  if  they  did  this,  they 
must  have  passed  near  to  Rowland's  Kadesh. 

2.  The  natural  features  of  this  site,  its  position  with  regard  to  the  desert  of  et-Tih 
and  the  Wady  Murreh,  its  distance  from  Sinai  (Deut.  i.  2),  and  its  proximity  to  the 
Negeb  and  the  plateau  of  Rakhmah,  seem  to  harmonise  better  with  all  that  we  read 
about  Kadesh  than  the  corresponding  characteristics  of  the  rival  site. 

3.  The  general  effect  of  the  various  mentions  of  Kadesh,  both  before  and  after,  is 
undeniably,  though  not  decidedly,  in  favour  of  the  western  site. 

4.  The  minor  arguments  which  are  urged  on  one  side  or  the  other  may  be  allowed 
to  balance  one  another,  for  it  is  certain  that  neither  is  free  from  difficulty. 

5.  The  difficulty  with  respect  to  Edom  is  a  very  serious  one,  and  with  many  will 
be  decisive  against  Rowland's  Kadesh. 

6.  What  must  turn  the  scale  one  way  or  the  other  is  the  independent  evidence  that 
the  border  of  Edom  extended  at  this  time  across  the  Arabah,  and  included  the  north- 
east portion  of  the  desert  of  Paran,  viz.,  the  mountain  mass  which  fronted  the  southern 
edge  of  Canaan.  There  is  some  evidence  that  this  was  the  case,  and  it  cannot  be  met 
by  the  simple  assertion  that  the  territory  of  Edom  consisted  only  of  Mount  Seir,  and 
that  Mount  Seir  lay  wholly  to  the  east  of  the  Arabah. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  travel  and  research  in  these  regions  now  so  inaccessible, 
and,  after  all  said  and  written,  so  little  known,  will  before  long  bring  fresh  and  more 
decisive  evidence  to  light.  In  the  mean  time  that  view  is  consistently  maintained  in 
these  notes  which,  if  it  had  apparently  the  greatest  difficulty  to  surmount,  yet  receives 
the  greatest  amount  of  positive  support  from  the  general  and  incidental  testimony  of 
the  Scripture  record.  One  lesson  emerges  clearly  from  the  obscurity  involving  this 
question,  which  appears  to  us  so  important  to  the  tmderstanding  of  God's  holy  word : 
the  geography  of  the  Bible  must  be  of  very  small  importance  indeed  as  compared 
with  its  moral  and  religious  teachings.  These  are  not  affected  by  any  ignorance  of 
localities  and  routes.  The  rebellion  of  Kadesh  has  exactly  the  same  moral  for  us 
{Heb.  iii.  19 ;  iv.  11)  whether  Kadesh  was  in  the  Azazimat  or  the  Arabah;  and  the 
vexy  uncertainty  in  which  its  site  is  involved  may  be  designed  to  remind  us  that  it  is 
very  easy  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  these  outward  details  to  the  neglect  of  those 
inward  teachings  which  alone  are  in  the  highest  sense  important. 
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HOMILETICS. 

Chs.  xiii.,  xiv. — The  revolt  qf  IsraeL  In  these  two  chapters  we  have,  as  the 
writer  to  the  Hebrews  teaches  us,  a  Divinely-recorded  "  example  of  unbelief  '*  (Heb. 
iv.  11) — of  that  <irfi^<ia  which  we  cannot  satisfactorily  translate,  because  it  is  a 
disbelief  which  prompts  and  produces,  and  so  appears  in  practice  as,  disobedience; 
of  that  aiTit^iia  which  is  to  the  Christianas  life  exactly  what  the  "evil  heart  or 
unbelief  **  (iiinaTiae)  is  to  the  Christian's  faith.  The  fall  of  Israel  is  "  written,"  and 
f ullv  written,  "  for  our  admonition/'  because  the  like  temper  and  the  like  behaviour 
leads  in  us  to  the  like  misery  and  loss.  Spiritually,  therefore,  we  see  the  Israel  of 
God — 1.  Brottght  very  nigh  to  the  promised  reM^  almost  within  sights  and  actually 
within  taste*  2.  Refusing  to  enter  that  rest  through  disbelirf.  3.  Sentenced  to  exile 
from  the  rest  they  would  not  enter.  4.  Attempting  (vainly)  to  enter  that  rest  in  their 
own  unbidden  and  unblessed  ways.  And  subordmately  to  this  great  and  striking 
lesson,  we  have  other  lessons  and  examples  both  of  good  and  evil. 

I,  Consider,  thkeefobe,  in  respect  of  this  vKoiUyfta  AwaBtiae — 

1.  That  the  place  where  Israd  now  lay  was  ^^in  the  wilderness  of  Parang 
**  thai  great  ana  terrible  ufildemess ;"  but  it  %oas  also  **  in  the  unldemess  of  Zin" 
which  was  the  southern  frontier  of  Canaan  ;  and  ther^ore  {wherever  Eadesh  may 
liave  been)  the  desert  loumey  lay  behind  him,  and  his  rest  was  dose  before  him :  only 
one  steep  dinib  and  he  womd  begin  to  enter  into  the  land  of  promise.  Even  so  are 
we  placed  to-day.  God  has  brought  us  witli  a  mighty  hand  within  reach  of  home ; 
has  led  us  by  a  way  we  knew  not  of ;  has  given  us  a  law  and  a  worship ;  has  fed  us 
with  heavenly  food  ;  has  separated  us  (outwardly  at  least)f  rom  a  perishing  world. 
Rest  lies  before  us :  rest  in  this  world  from  sin  and  self  (Heb.  iv.  10)  ;  in  the  next 
from  sorrow  and  sadness  too  (Rev.  xiv.  13V  It  is  not  far  away,  not  out  of  reach ;  it 
only  needs  a  little  patient  efEort  to  make  that  rest  our  own. 

2.  Tliat  it  pleased  God  not  only  to  tdl  the  people  about  the  land  of  promise,  but  to 
let  them  see  Us  goodness,  as  it  were,  for  themselves  through  the  report  of  their  own 
brethren,  representative  men  whom  he  suffered  to  view  the  land.  Even  so  it  is  the 
good  pleasure  of  God  that,  concerning  the  happiness  of  a  holy  life,  we  should  have 
not  only  his  promise,  but  the  testimony  of  men  also,  even  of  our  brethren.  Yea, 
concerning  the  glories  of  the  world  to  come,  how  great  they  are,  we  have  the  report 
of  men  to  whom  it  hath  been  given  to  "  go  up  thither,"  to  see  what  "  eye  hatii  not 
seen,"  to  hear  "  what  ear  hath  not  heard,"  even  "unspeakable  things"  which  could 
only  be  set  forth  to  us  in  types  and  figures  (2  Cor.  xii.  2, 3,  compared  with  Rom.  viii. 
18 ;  Rev.  iv.  1 ;  xxi.  10,  &c.  V 

3.  Thai  the  people  at  Kadesh  not  only  heard  the  report  of  Canaan,  but  tasted  of 
the  fruits  of  it  which  the  spies  brought  back;  and  they  might  know  by  these  fruits  how 
miich  pleasanter  a  land  it  was  than  Egypt  itsdf,  even  apart  from  its  slavery.  Even 
so  it  is  given  to  us  in  Christ  not  only  to  near  by  report,  but  to  taste  also  of  the  good 
things  of  the  world  to  come  (Heb.  vi.  4,  6).  It  is  a  fact  of  experience  that  we  may 
partake  to  some  extent,  here  and  now,  of  delights  which  no  more  spring  from  the 
conditions  of  unregenerate  human  nature  than  those  fruits  could  have  grown  in  the 
desert  of  Paran-— aelights  which  are  as  superior  to  the  luxuries  of  sin  as  the  grapes 
of  Eshcol  to  the  pungent  dainties  of  E^ypt.  Nothing  can  rob  us  of  the  conscious- 
ness that  we  have  tasted  them,  and  it  is  this  which  makes  heaven  so  real  to  us,  as 
Canaan  to  them. 

4.  That  nofie  of  the  spies  concealed  from  them  the  fact  that  the  land  which  invited 
them  had  its  grave  difficulties,  as  well  as  its  great  attractions :  milk  and  lixyney  and 
fruit,  and  all  good  things,  but  many  strong  foes  to  be  conquered  first.  Even  so  it  is 
not  concealed  by  any  that  great  obstacles  ana  sore  conflicts  stand  between  the  longing 
soul  and  the  promised  rest  If  any  represented  the  entry  into  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  as  an  easy  thing  and  unopposed,  he  would  but  contradict  the  Master  himself 
(Mark  viii.  34,  35 ;  Luke  xiii.  24  ;  Rev.  il  26,  &c.)  and  his  inspired  servants  (1  Cor. 
ix.  26,  27 ;  Heb.  iv.  1 ;  James  i  3. 12 ;  2  Pet.  i.  10,  11 ;  2  John  8 ;  Jude  20,  21). 

5.  That  the  obstacles  which  confronted  Israel  in  the  gigantic  size  and  fortified  cities 
q/"  their  foes  were  truly  formidable,  and  to  the  military  science  qf  thai  day  insuper- 
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able.  Even  qo  the  powers  of  evil  which  bar  our  upward  way  are  indeed  mighty,  and 
that  for  two  especial  reasons:  (1)  as  wielded  and  swaved  by  beings  of  superhuman 
origin  and  power  (Eph.  vi.  12) ;  (2)  as  having  entrenched  themselves  in  the  ancient 
and  (as  it  were)  invmcible  habits,  customs,  and  tendencies  of  the  human  race  (cf. 
2  Cot.  x.  4,  5).  And  note  that  while  the  former  ground  of  hopelessness  becomes  less 
and  less  potent  as  faith  shrinks  within  her  deepest  channels,  so  the  second  becomes 
more  and  more  alarming.  Those  evil  principles  which  nineteen  centuries  of  Christi- 
anity have  failed  to  expel  from  Christian  society  are  indeed  formidable  hindrances. 

6.  That  the  faithless  among  the  spies  led  the  people  astray  in  ttoo  ways :  (1)  by 
exaggerating  the  real  difficulties  which  existed,  and  (2)  by  ignoring  the  Divine  aid 
they  woidd  have  in  overcoming  them.  When  they  did  enter  they  found  no  Nephilim, 
nor  do  their  foes  seem  to  have  been  as  a  rule  superior  in  size  to  themselves.  And 
Ood  had  brought  them  through  far  greater  perils,  and  made  them  victors  over  far 
more  formidable  foes  (cf.  Exod.  xiv.  155.,  31).  Even  so  the  counsels  of  the  natural 
man  are  doubly  false:  (1)  as  exaggerating  the  real  difficulty  of  leading  a  life  of 
holiness  and  attaining  unto  rest,  raising  up  creatures  of  the  imagination,  and  mag- 
nifying existing  obstacles,  to  excuse  cowardice  and  sloth  ;  (2)  as  putting  out  of  sight 
the  fact  that  when  Ood  calls  us  to  a  certain  thing  he  pledges  himself  to  give  us  the 
strength  we  need  (Exod.  iii,  12 ;  Deut.  xxxiiL  25 ;  1  Cor.  x.  13).  The  natural  man 
would  ever  persuade  us  that  heaven  and  peace  are  not  attainable  in  the  way  which 
God  points  out  as  the  way ;  that  it  is  not  possible  in  this  or  that  position  to  lead  a 
holy  fife,  or  to  give  up  this  or  that  sin,  or  to  attain  a  real  mastery  over  self — ^whioh 
is  mere  unbelief  (2  Cor.  xii.  9,  10;  Phil,  i v.  13  ;  cf.  2  Kings  vi.  16, 17). 

7.  That  thefauhful  among  the  spies  {in  whom  was  "  anotlier  spirit ")  gave  counsel, 
"  Let  us  go  up  <U  once  and  possess  it,  for  we  are  well  able  to  overcome  it.'*  And 
herein  were  three  points :  (l)  to  "  go  up,"  because  the  ascent,  whether  from  the 
Arabah  or  the  Wady  Murreh,  was  necessarily  steep  ;  (2)  to  go  up  "  at  once,'*  be- 
cause delay  would  strengthen  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  and  could  only  weaken 
theirs,  as  offending  the  Lord  ;  (3)  to  go  up  at  once,  because  the  victonr  was  assured 
to  them  if  they  did,  with  the  help  of  Qod.  Even  so  is  the  voice  of  the  Spirit,  and 
of  all  who  are  led  by  the  Spirit,  nowever  full  an  acquaintance  they  ma^  have  with 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the  spiritual  life — (1)  to  go  up,  because  it  is  an  ascent, 
and  must  involve  toil  and  fatigue  (Acts  xiv.  22)  ;  (2)  to  set  out  *^  at  once,' 'because 
any  delay  fitay  be  fatal  (Heb.  iii.  13  ;  James  iv.  13, 14),  and  must  add  to  the  difficulty; 
^3)  to  proceed  with  holy  confidence,  because,  although  we  have  to  "  overcome,"  and 
that  by  dint  of  doing  and  suffering,  yet  it  is  God  who  fighteth  and  God  who  getteth 
the  victory  in  us  (Rom.  viii.  37;  Hiilip.  ii.  13 ;  Col.  i.  27). 

8.  That  the  crisis  of  Israel's  fate  was  come  when  they  had  to  choose  between  these 
persuasions.  God  had  brought  them  to  the  very  verge  of  Canaan,  but  they  could 
not  enter  unless  their  will  united  itself  to  his  will,  unless  they  chose  to  go  on  in  his 
name  and  strength.  Their  future  was  at  that  hour  in  their  own  hands,  and  they 
wrecked  it  because  they  did  not  trust  God,  because  their  faith  was  too  weak  to  pass 
into  obedience  in  the  face  of  serious  discouragement.  Even  so  are  our  eternal  for- 
tunes placed  (in  a  certain  true  sense^  in  our  own  hands.  Holiness  and  heaven  are  set 
before  us,  brought  within  our  reach  m  Christ ;  the  "  rest  which  remaineth  "  is  ours,  to 
be  entered  on  now,  to-day ;  and  God  calls  upon  us  to  enter,  and  encourages  us  by  the 
voice  and  experience  of  tliose  who  have  made  trial  of  it  And  it  may  be  we  will  not 
go  on ;  it  is  too  hard — ^too  much  to  encounter ;  too  difficult — too  many  obstacles  in  the 
way.  It  may  be  we  find  the  prospect  so  much  less  easy  and  encoura^ng  than  we 
hud  fancied.  We  will  not  make  the  effort,  or  undertake  the  risk,  lookmg  to  Divine 
grace  for  success  ;  and  therefore  we  too  cannot  enter  in  because  of  unbelief.  We 
must  bear  the  evil  consequences;  we  have  ruined  ourselves;  we  have  shut  our- 
selves out  from  happiness  and  heaven.  And  note  that  as  this  crisis  (although  in 
some  sense  often  anticipated)  only  happened  once  to  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  so  does 
the  true  crisis  in  his  spiritual  fortunes  happen  only  once  (as  far  as  we  can  see)  in  the 
lives  of  many  men.  There  is  a  set  time  when  they  are  called,  in  some  unmistakable 
way,  to  make  a  bold  and  decisive  advance  in  the  spiritud  life,  which  will  leave  them 
really  masters  of  themselves,  and  so  at  rest  If,  then,  they  shrink  from  taking  it 
because  it  is  hard,  or  because  (as  tliey  say)  they  are  not  worthy  or  prepared  for  it 
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they  forfeit  the  rest  prepared  for  them^  and  doom  themselves  to  a  fruitless  wandering 
in  dryplaces. 

9.  That  the  first  fruit  of  that  refusal  to  advance  was  mourning^  the  second 
murmuring,  the  third  fiat  rebellion.  Even  so  when  we,  being  caUed,  shrink  from 
going  on  unto  perfection,  the  first  consequence  is  that  unhappiness  which  is  both  a 
symptom  of  disaffection  to  God  and  a  part  of  it ;  the  second  is  a  complaining  spirit, 
as  though  we  had  been  ill-treated,  and  a  readiness  to  put  the  blame  on  otners, 
perhaps  our  best  friends ;  the  third  is  a  desperate  intention  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
religion  altogether,  and  to  return  to  the  old  licence  of  sin  from  which  we  had 
escaped. 

10.  That  the  proposal  to  return  to  Egypt  was  as  infeasihle  as  it  was  wicked*  Had 
it  been  possible  to  get  there,  it  is  certain  that  even  the  poor  luxuries  of  their  former 
slavery  would  never  have  been  given  back  to  them.  Even  so  the  faint-hearted  and 
faithless  Christian  can  yet  never  be  as  the  heathen,  or  even  as  the  ungodly,  again : 
for  one  thing,  he  knows  enough  of  true  happiness  and  freedom  to  find  the  yoke  of 
open  sin  intolerable ;  for  another,  the  pleasures  of  sin  are  departed  for  him  :  he  may 
sm,  and  recklessly,  but  it  will  not  have  the  zest  it  once  had,  when  it  was  in  a  manner 
natural  to  him.  The  ungodly  do  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin,  such  as  thev  are  ;  tiie 
half-converted  who  draw  back  are  of  all  men  most  miserable :  they  will  not  have 
Canaan^  and  they  cannot  have  Egypt,  and  there  is  nothing  for  them  but  the  wilderness 
(cf.  Heb.  X.  38,  39,  in  the  true  version). 

11.  That  the  punishmewt  which  Goa  ir^icted  upon  the  rebels  vkls  perpetual  exile 
from  the  land  which  they  would  not  enter.  Thus  he  simply  took  them  at  their  own 
word  (ch.  xiv.  28) ;  for  though  they  had  imagined  the  alternative  of  return  to  Egypt,  that 
was  impossible.  Even  so  the  sentence  which  Christ  passes  upon  them  that  will  not 
come  to  him  is  simply,  "Depart  from  me*'  (Matt.  xxv.  41).  if  men  will  not  labour 
to  enter  into  rest  (Heb.  iv.  11),  there  is  no  alternative  before  them  but  perpetual 
unrest,  lasting  as  long  as  they  last ;  and  this  is  itself  "  the  fire  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels,"  for  this  is  the  natural  state  of  evil  spirits  apnrt  from  artificial  and 
temporary  disguises  (Matt.  xii.  43 ;  cf.  Isa.  Ivii.  20,  21). 

And  note  that  the  kvvipoi  rSvoi  and  the  hv&iravfjiQ  of  Matt  xii.  43  exactly  correspond 
to  the  wilderness  of  Paran  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Canaan  on  the  other  (cf.  Matt 
xi.  29). 

And  note  again,  with  regard  to  the  punishment  inflicted — 1.  That  all  who  were 
numbered  (and  none  other)  were  counted  worthy  of  punishment,  as  having  been 
enrolled  for  the  military  service  of  the  Lord,  but  having  mutinied.  So  will  our 
sentence  (if  we  incur  it)  be  one  passed  not  on  aliens,  or  enemies,  but  on  servants  who 
have  betrayed  their  trust,  on  soldiers  who  have  disobeyed  their  orders  and  turned 
their  backs  upon  their  Captain  (1  Cor.  vii.  22 ;  Col.  iii.  24 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  3,  4).  2.  That 
only  the  adult  generation,  who  were  strong  and  able,  were  excluded ;  their  little  ones, 
whom  they  counted  so  helpless,  and  of  whom  they  said  they  would  be  a  prey, 
inherited  the  land.  Even  so  in  the  kingdom  of  his  grace  the  wise  and  prudent  are 
left  out,  and  the  proud  are  scattered  in  the  imagination  of  their  hearts,  whilst  unto 
babes  mysteries  are  revealed  (cf .  Matt,  xviii.  3 ;  xix.  14 ;  1  Cor.  i.  26 — 28 ;  2  Cor. 
xii.  10).  3.  That  the  years  of  exile  were  reckoned  in  exact  accordance  with  the  days 
of  searching.  So  must  there  be  a  perfect  correspondence  between  sin  and  its  punish- 
ment— a  correspondence  which  is  not  merely  on  the  surface  (as  in  their  case),  but 
lies  deep  down  m  the  nature  of  man,  so  that  sin  works  out  its  own  revenges  both  in 
kind  and  in  measure  (cf.  Luke  xii.  47). 

II.  Consider  again,  in  respect  of  the  vain  attempt  to  conquer  Canaan  for 

THEMSELVES — 

1.  That  the  people  added  to  their  former  sin  an  opposite  sin — despairing  firsts  and 
presuming  after*  .  Even  so  do  many  think  to  atone  for  the  unbelief  and  sloth  and 
disobedience  of  the  past  by  a  presumptuous  reliance  upon  their  own  strength  of 
character  and  of  will  for  the  future.  So  when  one  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  his 
irreligion  and  sin,  he  sets  up  to  mend  his  life  himself,  saying, "  /  will,"  and  "  /have 
made  up  my  mind,"  and  "  /  am  determined,"  being  governed  as  much  by  self-will 
in  running  the  way  of  God*s  commandments  as  before  in  refusing  to  run. 

%  That  they  sought  to  justify  their  attempt  by  a  hasty  acknowledgment  of  their 
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stHj  and  by  a  presumptuous  appropriation  of  God's  promises,  as  though  the  land 
was  tlieire  whenever  and  however  they  chose  to  take  it  Even  so  do  many  put  aside 
nil  genuine  repentance  and  self-humiliation  for  their  grievous  sins,  when  those  sins 
are  brought  home  to  them,  speaking  and  acting  as  if  a  bare  acknowledgment  of  sin 
(which  cannot  be  avoided)  replaced  them  at  once  in  the  favour  of  God,  and  gave 
them  a  sure  title  to  all  the  blessings  of  the  covenant 

3.  That  they  went  against  their  foes  vntJumt  Moses,  and  without  the  arjt,  as  if  they 
could  do  without  Divine  help  to-day  what  yesterday  they  had  despaired  of  doing 
with  that  help.  Even  so  when  men  nave  discovered  the  folly  of  their  sins  by  sharp 
experience,  they  will  set  to  work  to  lead  a  good  life  and  to  overcome  temptations 
without  the  means  of  grace,  without  the  presence  and  aid  of  Jesus,  without  any 
ground  of  confidence  that  he  is  with  them  in  their  strife. 

4.  That  the  result  was  speedy  and  disastrous  defeat  at  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
Even  so  have  all  men  fared  who  have  tried  to  achieve  holiness  and  heaven  without 
the  Divine  aid  carefully  sought  and  constantly  had  (Heb.  iv.  16 ;  xii.  28). 

III.  Consider  again,  with  respect  to  the  spies  and  the  land  of  promise— 

1.  That  the  proposed  to  search  the  land  did  not  at  first  proceed  from  God,  hut 
prchablyfrom  a  secret  disaffection  on  the  part  of  the  people  ;  nevertheless,  he  made  it 
his  otvn.  Even  so  there  are  many  things  m  the  Church  of  God  which  have  their  first 
origin  in  human  defection  from  the  obedience  of  faith,  which  yet,  as  not  being 
wrong  in  themselves,  God  has  adopted  and  made  a  part  of  that  order  of  things 
which  is  our  practical  probation.  A  great  part  of  Christian  civilisation,  e.  g.,  had  its 
real  origin  in  pride,  ambition,  or  covetousness ;  nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  God 
has  adopted  it,  and  we  could  not  go  back  from  it  without  flying  in  the  face  of 
providence. 

2.  That  the  change  whereby  Hoshea  {help)  became  Jehoshua  {Gods  help)  was 
either  made  or  declared  at  this  time.  Even  so  when  it  is  any  question  of  finding 
the  way  to  heaven,  or  making  any  report  concerning  it,  no  "  help  "  is  of  any  avail 
which  is  not  clearly  and  avowedly  "God's  help"  (Acts  xxvi.  22). 

3.  That  the  instructions  given  by  Moses  seem  to  have  erred  by  directing  attention 
Pjo  much  to  possible  difflatlties.  Even  so  it  is  a  frequent  error,  and  a  natural  one, 
in  rulers  of  the  Church  that  they  direct  attention  too  much  to  matters  of  worldly 
policy  and  to  outward  difficulties,  and  thereby  encourage  a  spirit  of  cowardice  and 
discouragement  which  they  do  not  themselves  share. 

4.  TlMt  Hebron  was  older  than  ^oan.  Most  likelv  they  thought  that  Zoan,  the 
residence  of  Pharaoh,  was  the  oldest  place  in  the  world,  but,  as  a  fact,  Hebron  was 
seven  years  (a  perfect  number)  older  still.  Even  so  we  think  and  speak  naturally 
of  the  present  order  of  things  as  though  it  always  had  been,  as  though  all  the 
prestige  of  antiquity  at  any  rate  were  on  its  side.  In  truth  the  country  to  which  we 
go  is  infinitely  older,  having  been  prepared  for  us  "  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world." 

6.  That  the  vallep  of  Eshcol  had  a  new  meaning  given  to  its  name  because  of  the 
famous  cluster  which  they  bare  thence.  Even  so  many  an  old  name  in  the  Bible 
becomes  instinct  with  new  meaning  through  its  association  with  the  joys  of  the 
world  to  come  (cf .  Paradise,  Zion,  &c. ) ;  and  so  many  a  scene  in  our  individual 
lives,  being  connected  with  some  spiritual  happiness. 

6.  That  the  spies  confirmed  all  that  God  md  said  of  the  land*  Even  so  those 
who  have  had  visions  of  heaven,  and  those  too  among  ourselves  who  have  tasted 
of  its  sweetness  and  its  gifts  in  a  heavenly  life  on  earth,  must  needs  testify  that  all 
which  God  hath  said  of  its  blessedness  is  most  true,  and  not  exaggerated. 

7.  That  Caleb  differed  from  the  rest  of  Hie  spies,  and  was  the  only  reliable 
counsellor,  in  that  he  had  ^ another  spirit,'^ and  ^^ fulfilled  to  walk  after''  the  Lord. 
Even  so  the  faithful  Christian,  whom  it  is  safe  to  follow,  is  known  among  the  many 
faithless — (1)  as  being  led  by  another  spirit  from  that  which  sways  the  disaffected 
and  disobedient  (Rom.  viii.  16 ;  Eph.  ii.  2)  ;  (2)  as  having  not  merely  promised,  or 
begun,  or  set  out,  but  "  fulfilled  "  to  follow  Christ  in  the  way  he  went  (1  Cor.  xi.  1 ; 
Eph.  v.  1 ;  1  Thess.  i.  6). 

8.  Thai  the  other  spies  died  bj/  the  hand  of  God,  as  having  turned  their  brethren 
away  from  Canaan-    Rven  so  \i  is  a  fearful  sin,  and  one  that  will  be  fearfully 
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avenged,  to  discourage  the  wavering,  and  to  provide  those  that  are  disaffected  with 
arguments  and  reasons  against  a  reh'gious  life. 

9.  That  Joshua  and  Caleb  lived  on,  sharing  the  present  punishment,  hut  not 
desi/royed  b,v  it,  hecaiise  cheered  vfith  certain  hope.  Even  so  in  an  evil  age,  amidst 
an  unspiritual  people,  tlie  faithful  few  must  live  sadly,  but  they  live.  The  Lord 
knoweth  them  that  are  his,  and  they  shall  stand  in  tiieir  lot  at  the  end  of  days 
( Jer.  xlv.  5  ;  Dan.  xii.  13 ;  Mai.  iii.  16, 17  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  19).  And  note,  that  the  spies 
were  specially  directed  to  see  "  whether  there  be  wood  "  in  the  holy  land,  or  not ;  i,  e. 
trees  (oeptuagint,  iivipa),  which  did  not  grow  in  the  wilderness.  It  is  especially 
told  us  that  in  the  holy  city  there  grows  the  tree  of  life  (Rev.  ii.  7)--ye«,  many 
trees  of  life,  such  as  we  vainly  seek  here  (Ezek.  xlvii.  12 ;  Rev.  xxii.  2).  And 
note  again,  that  in  the  bunch  of  grapes  borne  upon  a  staff  the  ancient  com- 
mentators saw  an  image  of  Christ  crucified.  "  Christus  est  botrus  qui  pependit  in 
ligno"  (*  St.  Aug.  c.  Faust.,'  xii.  42).  The  two  that  bear  are  the  two  peoples,  Jew 
and  Gentile ;  they  who  go  before  see  not  what  they  carry ;  they  who  come  after 
carry  the  same,  and  see  what  they  carry. 

IV.  Consider  again,  in  respect  to  the  last  fruitless  appeal  of  Joshua  and 
Caleb  (ch.  xiv.  6—9),  that  they  urged  very  truly — 

1.  That  the  land  was  exceeding  good.  Even  so  is  the  land  set  before  us, 
whether  it  be  the  life  of  holiness  and  devotion  here,  or  the  life  of  perfection  beyond  ; 
it.floweth  with  milk  and  honey,  because  all  that  is  most  wholesome  and  pleasant  is 
to  be  had  freely  without  monev  and  without  price. 

2.  That  the  Lord  toould  bring  them  in,  if  he  delighted  in  them—vndi  tliere 
could  be  no  doubt  of  that,  after  what  he  had  done.  Even  so,  if  the  Lord  delight  in 
us,  as  he  has  said  and  jproved  abundantly,  he  can  surely  give  us  victoiy  and  give 
us  possessions,  for  his  Spirit  is  able  to  sustain  our  weakness,  and  all  things  are  his 
(Rom.  viii.  26,  31,  37 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  21,  22). 

3.  That  the  one  thing  which  could  harm  them  was  rebellion.  Even  so  the  only 
thing  which  a  Christian  has  to  fear,  the  only  thine  which  can  keep  him  far  from 
rest,  out  of  heaven,  is  disaffection  towards  God.  If  he  does  not  believe  God's  word  ; 
if  he  shrinks  from  really  putting  it  to  the  test ;  if  he  will  not  in  an  actual  case  go 
forth  in  faith  of  his  promised  aid  to  overcome  a  temptation,  to  live  down  an  evil 
habit,  to  practise  a  recognised  virtue,  then  he  sins  through  unbelief,  and  forfeits 
grace  (Luke  xii.  6  ;  Heb.  iv.  2 ;  x.  23—26,  36,  36 ;  Rev.  ii.  5, 16  ;  iii.  16). 

4.  That  their  foes  were  not  in  fact  formidable,  but  rather  an  advantage,  as  pro- 
viding them  with  sustenance.  Even  so  there  is  nothing  in  temptation  or  in  trial, 
apart  from  unfaithfulness  in  us,  which  need  seriously  stand  in  our  way.  Our 
enemies,  natural  or  supernatural,  are  powerless  against  him  in  us.  And  when  met 
as  they  should  be,  they  are  our  greatest  helps  to  holiness  and  heaven,  for  neither  can 
be  attained  except  by  **  overcoming.'*  No  one  does  so  much  for  us  as  he  who  per- 
secutes us,  for  he  makes  ours  the  eighth  and  highest  beatitude,  which  we  cannot 
have  otherwise.  No  one  helps  us  so  fast  to  heaven  as  the  devil  himself,  resisted, 
withstood,  trampled  down  (Matt.  v.  11,  12;  Rom.  viii.  28;  1  Pet  i.  7;  iv.  13; 
James  i.  2—4, 12). 

6.  That  fear  was  unreasonable,  since  the  Lord  was  with  them^  viz.,  in  his  ark  and 
cloudy  pillar.  Even  so  our  watchword  is  "  Enamanuel,"  the  Lord  with  us  in  the 
incarnation  of  the  eternal  Son.  and  in  his  perpetual  presence  with  all  and  each  of  us, 
and  in  his  assurance  of  our  Father's  love,  and  in  his  entire  adoption  of  our  interests 
as  his  own  (Matt,  xxviii.  20,  b. ;  Luke  xii.  32 ;  John  xiv.  1,2;  Heb.  xiii.  6 ;  Rev.  vi.  2). 

V.  Consider  again,  with  respect  to  the  intercession  of  Moses  and  the 
ANSWER  OF  God — 

1.  That  the  sin  of  the  people  and  the  wrath  they  incurred  brought  out  the  noblest 
trait  in  Mosei  character.  In  his  perfect  unselfishness,  and  in  his  ardour  of  interces- 
sion, he  reached  the  true  ideal  of  a  mediator.  Even  so  the  fall  and  condemnation  of 
the  human  race  were  the  conditions  (and  necessary  conditions,  as  far  as  we  can  see) 
of  the  manifestation  of  redeeming  love  and  power  in  Christ  And  as  Israel  is  fin 
the  lon^  run^  more  ennobled  by  the  heroism  of  Moses  than  it  is  disgraced  by  the 
cowardice  or  the  people,  so  did  humanitv  rise  more  in  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
than  it  fell  in  the  vileness  of  Adam  and  the  rest  (Rom.  v.  15,  17,  20). 
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2.  That  God  did  not  desire  ike  sin  of  the  people^  but  he  so  dealt  with  their  sin  as 
to  bring  out  the  singular  goodness  of  his  servant  Even  bo  it  was  not  of  God  that 
man  should  fall  into  condemnation,  but  it  was  overruled  by  him  for  unspeakable 
good  in  the  self-sacrifice  of  his  dear  Son  (Rom.  v.  8;  Gal.  ii.  20  6. ;  1  John  iv.  9,  10). 

3.  That  the  qffer  made  to  Moses  by  God  was  intended  to  be  refusedtfor  it  tms  a 
temptation  to  advance  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  Even  so  our  Lord  was 
**  driven  "  into  the  wilderness  by  the  Spirit  to  be  tempted  with  the  oflEer  of  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  (Matt.  iv.  9  ;  Mark  i.  12,  13)  ;  and  the  temptation  was  often 
repeated  (John  vi.  15). 

4.  That  one  element  in  the  nobleness  of  Moses'  character  was  his  unconsciousness 
of  his  oton  unselfishness.  He  did  not  even  decline  the  tempting  proposal,. he  only 
ignored  it,  as  though  it  had  never  been  made.  And  on  subsequent  occasions,  while 
he  often  referred  to  his  fault  and  punishment,  he  never  alluded  to  his  self-sacrifice 
(cf.  Deut  i.  37,  38).  Even  so  the  true  beauty  of  a  Christian  character  is  its  sim- 
plicity, candour,  and  absence  of  self-conceit,  such  as  we  admire  (and  our  Lord  too) 
in  children  (Matt,  xviii.  1 — 4;  1  Cor.  xiii.  4  6.). 

6.  That  the  effectual  intercession  of  Moses  was  based  on  two  arguments :  that  God 
would  not  destroy  his  own  work  begun  ;  that  God  would  not  belie  his  own  character 
revealed.  Even  so  is  all-prevailing  Christian  prayer  based  upon  the  same  founda- 
tions :  we  plead  with  Goa  his  own  work  begun  in  us  or  others  (Phil.  i.  6,  20 ;  cf. 
Job  X.  3 ;  rs.  cxxxviii.  8)  ;  we  plead  with  him  his  eternal  love  and  mercy  declared  in 
Christ,  and  extended  to  sinners  in  days  past.  And  note  tliat  the  work  which  God 
hath  wrought  for  us  is  on  an  infinitely  greater  scale,  and  of  infinitely  greater  moment 
and  renown,  than  the  exodus  of  Israel.  The  character  also  and  mercy  of  God,  which 
was  revealed  to  Moses  in  a  name^  is  manifested  to  us  in  the  person  of  his  Son. 

6.  That  God  was  very  ready  to  pardon  at  the  intercession  of  Moses,  although  his 
wrath  was  hot ;  and  this  partly  because  Moses  showed  a  courage,  a  love,  and  an 
indifference  to  self  which  pleased  God,  but  chiefly  because  as  mediator  he  repre- 
sented the  Mediator  who  was  to  come  Trs.  cvi.  23).  Even  so  our  Lord  himself  was 
heard  for  his  devoutness  (Heb.  v.  7),  nis  holiness  (ihid.  vii.  26),  and  his  absolute 
self-sacrifice  (ibid.  ix.  14) ;  and  by  virtue  alike  of  wnat  he  was,  and  what  he  did,  is 
the  only  Mediator  between  God  and  man  (1  Tim.  ii.  6 ;  Heb.  ix.  16). 

7.  That  God  alone  "pardoned,^  yet  he  pardoned  "  a^ccording  to  the  word  "  of  his 
servant  Moses.  Even  so  in  the  highest  sense  '^  who  can  for^^ve  sins  but  God  only  ?  " 
(Mark  ii.  7^.  Nevertheless,  "  God  had  given  such  power  (t,  e,  authority)  unto  men," 
that  the  Divine  pardon  was  bestowed  on  penitent  sinners  ^^  according  to  the  word  *'  of 
Jesus  (Matt  ix.  2,  6),  and  through  him  of  his  apostles  (Matt,  xviii.  18 ;  John  xx. 
21 — 23 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  10 ;  d  2  Sam.  xii.  13).  Again,  forgiveness  of  sin  is  no  arbitrary 
thing,  but  bestowed  only  upon  repentance  and  faith ;  and  yet  it  is  bestowed  "  accord- 
ing to  the  word  **  of  the  humblest  Christian  (1  John  v.  16 ;  James  v.  16  6.). 

8.  That  GocPs  pardon  did  not  cancel  the  temporal  consequences  of  sin.  Israel,  as 
Israel,  was  spared  for  a  glorious  future ;  but  the  rebels  as  individuals  were  self- 
doomed  to  exile  and  destruction.  Even  so  the  pardoning  love  of  God,  although  it 
saves  the  sinner,  yet  it  does  not  abolish  the  natural  consequence  of  his  sin.  Just  as 
God's  pardon  to  Israel  allowed  the  young  and  innocent  to  grow  up,  while  the  old 
and  stubborn  died  off,  so  in  the  renewed  man  the  grace  of  God  so  quickens  and 
strengthens  the  good  that  it  gathers  strong  and  courage  while  the  evil  dies  slowly 
out  Nevertheless,  the  consequences  of  sm  remain  in  body  and  mind,  and  even  in 
soul.  David  never  recovered  his  fall,  either  in  outward  fortunes  (2  Sam.  xii.  10)  or 
in  character  (cf.  1  Kings  i.  2 ;  ii.  6,  9,  &c.),  or  probably  in  peace  of  mind.  Many 
Christians  sin  lightly,  trusting  always  to  repent  and  be  forgiven,  not  knowing  that 
every  sin  leaves  some  evil  behind  it 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ch.  xiiL — The  ^nes.  The  tribes  have  at  length  reached  the  border  of  the 
promised  land.  Leaving  the  wilderness  of  Sinai,  thejr  have  travelled  northwards  till 
they  have  reached  Eadesh-barnea,  a  place  situated  m  the  Arabah,  the  long  valley 
reaching  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Gulf  of  Akabah,  and  which  may  be  said  to  fa^ 
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a  prolongation  of  the  Jordan  valley  southwards  to  the  Red  Sea.  From  Eadesh  the 
people  can  see,  rising  before  them  towards  the  north-west  the  steep  ascent  which  leads 
into  the  hill  country,  the  destined  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  Judan.  The  march  £rom 
Egypt,  including  the  twelve  months'  sojourn  in  Horeb,  has  occupied  only  sixteen 
months;  yet  the  tribes  already  stand  on  the  threshold  of  the  promised  rest,  and 
Moses  is  in  high  hopes  that  within  a  few  weeks  they  will  have  taken  possession  of 
the  long-expected  inheritance.  In  this  chapter  we  see  the  first  appearance  of  the 
cloud  which  soon  shrouded  in  darkness  the  fair  prospect  Instead  of  going  resolutely 
forward  with  the  shining  pillar  of  the  Divine  presence  for  their  guide,  the  people 
desired  to  have  the  land  "  reported  upon  *'  by  chosen  men  of  their  own  company. 
These  spies  brought  back  a  report  which  put  the  congregation  in  fear,  and  they 
refused  to  enter  in.    Observe — 

I.  Where  this  proposal  to  send  forward  spies  originated.  Thirty-eight  years 
later,  Moses  laid  the  blame  of  it  on  the  people  (Deut.  I  22).  He  adds,  however,  that 
"  the  saying  pleased  him  well,*'  and  that  it  was  agreed  to  without  difficulty,  so  that 
the  statement  in  the  text  which  represents  the  Lord  as  directing  the  spies  to  be  sent 
is  quite  consistent  with  the  one  in  Deuteronomy.  There  was  nothing  in  itself  sinful 
in  the  people's  proposal,  and  it  received  the  Divine  approval.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
in  the  circumstances  a  doubtful  project  It  betrayed  a  lurking  distrust  of  the  Lord's 
promise  and  leadership.  They  wanted  to  see  tor  themselves  before  committing 
themselves  further.  Prudence  is  without  doubt  a  virtue.  Before  beginning  to  build 
our  tower  we  are  to  count  the  cost  (Luke  xiv.  28).  There  are  times  when  uiis  needs 
to  be  earnestlv  preached.  Men  are  apt  to  make  great  ventures  for  the  world,  rushing 
forward  blindly  enough.  But  let  these  same  men  be  asked  to  venture  much  for  OocL 
they  will  be  sufficiently  cautious.  They  will  sit  down  and  count  the  cost ;  they  will 
have  the  land  diligently  searched  before  invading  it.  Men  do  well  to  be  prudent,  pro- 
vided only  that  they  do  not  leave  Ckxi's  promise  out  of  their  calculations.  Where  Ood's 
command  and  promise  are  clearly  given,  the  greatest  boldness  is  the  truest  wisdom. 
When  Paul  received  the  command  to  pass  over  to  Macedonia,  and  plant  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  Europe,  he  did  not  send  over  Timothy  and  Luke  to  search  out  the  land 
and  see  whether  they  and  Silas  and  he  were  equal  to  the  work.  Had  he  done  that^  he 
never  would  have  taken  ship  for  Europe.  Where  God's  command  is  clear,  our 
wisdom  is  to  venture  upon  great  things  for  God,  and  to  expect  great  things  from  God. 

II.  How  THE  proposal  WAS  CARRIED  OUT.  Twelve  men  were  chosen,  one  for 
every  tribe.  These  men,  climbing  the  steep  ascent  from  Eadesh,  travelled  through 
the  thirsty  south  country  (the  Neaeb)  as  far  as  to  Hebron.  From  Hebron  they  went 
up  by  the  brook  Eshcol  into  the  hill  country,  "  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites,"  the 
long  ridge  midway  between  Jordan  and  the  sea,  which  extends  from  the  south 
country  till  it  is  lost  among  the  roots  of  Lebanon.  Every  step  in  the  journey  opened 
up  scenes  of  beauty  and  varied  fruitf ulness  which  must  have  delighted  eyes  accus- 
tomed only  to  the  monotony  of  the  Nile  valley.  It  was  a  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey.  The  proof  of  its  fertility  they  brought  back  with  them.  The  cluster 
from  Eshcol  declared  that  the  land  was  one  worth  fighting  for.  A  trait  tliis  which 
has  fixed  itself  for  ever  in  the  imagination  of  the  Church.  For  are  not  these  Eshcol 
grapes  a  figure  of  those  foretastes  of  the  Better  Country  which  the  Lord  grants  his 
people  here  in  the  wilderness  ?  No  doubt  there  was  much  to  be  said  that  was  less 
promising.  The  country  was  exceedingly  populous.  The  inhabitants  belonged  to 
many  races,  and  everywhere  there  appeared  tokens  of  highly-advanced  civilisatiop. 
There  had  been  great  progress  since  /acob  went  down  to  Egypt.  There  was  much, 
therefore,  to  impress  the  spies  with  a  sense  of  extreme  difficulty  in  the  task  lyine 
before  the  congregation.  But  the  spies  saw  something  which  ought  to  have  armed 
them  against  fear.  They  saw  Hebron  and  that  cave  hard  bv  which  contained  the 
bones  of  Abraham  and  Sarah,  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  of  Jacob  and  Leah ;  the  cave 
where  the  progenitors  of  Israel  were  buried,  in  the  sure  and  steadfast  hope  that  the 
land  would  yet  be  the  inheritance  of  their  seed.  They  beini?  dead  were  still  speak- 
ing, and  their  testimony  might  well  have  put  unbelief  to  shame, 

III.  The  tenor  and  effect  op  the  spies'  report.  On  one  point  the  spies 
were  unanimous.  The  land  was  good.  Beyond  that  there  was  disagreement.  1. 
The  majority  kept  harping  on  the  difficulties  they  had  discovered — ^the  walled  pities^ 
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the  giants,  the  multitudes  of  people.  They  added,  moreover,  this,  That  the  land  ate 
up  the  inhabitants — a  statement  which  probably  refers  to  the  circumstance  (a 
remarkable  one  it  is)  that  Palestine  had  been  the  meeting-place  and  battle-ground  of 
many  nations,  where  one  nation  had  exterminated  another.  2.  The  minority  did  not 
call  in  question  the  facts  6n  which  their  brethren  harped.  But  they  set  them  in 
another  fight.  Read  ch.  xiv.  7 — 9.  And  this  suggests  the  Lesson  the  story  of  the 
spies  is  fitted  to  teach.  When  God  makes  the  way  of  duty  plain,  we  must  beware 
how  we  suffer  our  minds  to  dwell  on  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered.  To  do  so  will 
be  apt  simply  to  weaken  our  hands.  "  The  fearful  and  unbelieving  "  have  no  portion 
in  the  heavenly  city,  but  are  shut  out.  Faith  laughs  at  impossibilities,  for  it  knows 
that  in  the  Lord's  strength  it  can  do  all  things. — S. 

Vers.  1— 20.— 7%«  mission  of  the  spies,  L  The  origin  op  the  mission.  We 
know  from  Deut.  i.  22  that  this  commandment  of  God  followed  on  a  resolution  of 
the  people.  It  was  their  wish  that  spies  should  go  forth  and  tell  them  something 
of  tne  way  beforehand.  And  even  Moses  fell  in  with  them.  It  would  seem  an 
easier  thing  to  be  meek  than  to  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow.  Even  Moses  the 
servant  of  God  must  be  taking  up  to-morrow's  burdens  before  the  time.  How  much 
better  it  would  have  been  patiently  and  trustfully  to  wait  upon  the  cloud  and  the 
trumpets  I  (ch.  ix.  16 — 23 ;  x.  1 — 10).  But  since  the  people's  hearts  are  so,  God  sends 
the  spies.  The  unfitness  of  Israel  for  immediate  entrance  into  the  promised  land 
was  showing  itself  more  and  more,  and  God  sent  tnese  searchers,  that  in  their 
searching  both  they  and  the  people  tiiey  represented  might  also  be  searched.  May 
we  not  as  it  were  detect  a  tone  of  rebuke  and  remonstrance  in  the  words, ''  which  I 
will  give  unto  the  children  of  Israel ''  ?  The  Israelites  by  demanding  this  mission 
were  tr3ring  to  guard  themselves  on  a  side  that  really  needed  no  defence,  while 
leaving  themselves  more  and  more  exposed  to  all  the  perils  of  an  unbelieving 
mind. 

II.  The  men  who  were  bent.  Whether  by  choice  of  Moses  or  the  people  we  are 
not  told,  but  probably  there  was  much  careful  consultation  on  the  matter,  according 
to  human  wisdom.  Doubtless  they  seemed  the  best  men  for  the  purpose ;  chosen  for 
physical  endurance,  quickness  of  eye,  tact  in  emergencies,  and  good  judgment  of  the 
land  and  people.  Yet  some  very  important  requisites  were  evidently  not  considered. 
Out  of  the  twelve,  only  two  were  men  of  faith  in  God  and  deep  convictions  as  to  the 
destiny  of  Israel.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  sort  of  men  we  send  in  any  enter- 
prise for  God.  Believing  and  devout  spirits  can  see  prospects  others  cannot  see, 
oecause  they  have  resources  which  others  have  not.  Perhaps  in  the  whole  nation 
there  were  not  twelve  men  to  be  found  of  the  rig:ht  stamp  in  every  particular,  and 
even  if  they  had  been  found,  they  might  have  failed  in  commanding  popular  con- 
fidence. We  can  easily  imagine  that  Caleb  and  Joshua  had  not  a  very  comfortable 
time  with  their  colleagues,  and  that  it  was  not  a  very  easy  matter  to  agree  upon  a 
report  But  such  as  they  were,  they  went  forth.  The  people  had  come  to  depend 
on  twelve  limited  minds  like  their  own,  each  with  its  own  way  of  looking  at  thmgs, 
instead  of  on  him  who  had  alreadv  done  such  great  things — the  unchangeable  One, 
the  ample  Providence,  the  sure  Defence. 

III.  The  information  required.  Moses  gives  them  their  instructions  (vers.  17 — 
20),  and  the}'  come  from  a  man  who  is  acting  rather  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  people  than  in  strict  harmony  with  previous  revelations  from  God.  Had  not 
,God  said  to  Moses,  or  ever  the  chains  of  Egypt  were  loosed,  that  he  would  bring  his 
people  into  the  land  of  the  Canaanites,  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  a  land 
promised  in  solemn  covenant  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  when  as  yet  they  were 
strangers  in  it?  (Exod.  iii  17  ;  vi.  3,  4).  It  was  the  people  who,  in  their  unbelief 
and  carnal  anxiety,  wanted  something  in  the  way  of  human  testimony.  Let  them, 
therefore,  indicate  such  details  of  inquiry  as  in  their  opinion  were  necessary. 
They  were  like  a  suspicious  buyer,  who,  not  content  with  the  word  of  the  person 
from  whom  he  makes  his  purchase,  though  he  be  a  man  of  tried  integrity,  hunts 
round  for  all  sorts  of  independent  testimony,  even  from  those  who  may  have  very 
doubtful  capacity  as  witnesses.  "  A  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  is  it  ?  See 
then  if  it  be  such  a  good  land.    See  if  the  people  appreciate  its  fertility  by  their 
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cultivation  of  it  Observe  the  climate  and  the  people  themselves,  if  they  be  a  strong, 
stalwart  race,  and  numerous.  Do  they  live  peacefully  among  themselves,  or  in 
strongholds?**  There  was  not  a  sentence  in  these  instructions  but  threw  some 
doubt  on  the  wisdom,  power,  and  faithfulness  of  Jehovah.  When  God  sends  out 
people  to  do  such  work  as  delights  his  heart,  it  is  in  a  very  different  spirit ;  as  he 
sent  out  the  single  stripling,  unaccustomed  to  war,  against  the  giant ;  as  Jesus  sent 
out  the  twelve  on  their  gospel  mission,  encumbered  with  as  few  material  resources  as 

Eossible.  The  land  to  be  searched  was  the  land  in  which  their  honoured  progenitors 
ad  lived ;  but  there  is  no  word  to  say,  "  Tell  us  of  Bethel,  and  of  the  plain  of 
Mamre,  and  the  cave  of  Machpelah  in  Hebron.**  And  to  crown  all,  the  result  shows 
that  they  took  all  this  trouble  and  waited  these  forty  days  for  useless  information. 
The  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom. — ^Y. 

Vers.  21— 29.— TA«  search  and  the  report,  I  The  search.  The  land  passed 
over  is  indicated  in  a  somewhat  indefinite  way.  Contrast  it  with  the  definiteness  of 
the  tribal  boundaries  in  Joshua  (chs.  xiii. — xix.).  These  were  forty  days  of  specu- 
lative and  dangerous  wandering,  with  no  guiding  cloud,  though  doubtless  God  pro- 
tected them  even  when  they  felt  not  the  protection  ;  if  for  nothing  else,  for  the  sake 
of  the  faithful  two  who  would  yet  serve  his  purposes  and  confirm  his  word.  Forty 
days  too  of  waiting  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran — days,  one  may  imagine,  of  much  con- 
jecture, full  of  apprehension  to  some,  while  by  others  many  airy  castles  would  be 
built,  how  soon  to  tremble  at  the  first  breath  of  God*s  approaching  anger  I  Forty 
days  was  not  much  time  to  see  even  so  small  a  land,  geographically  speaking,  as 
Canaan.  We  know  by  our  own  land  the  ludicrous  mistakes  of  travellers  passing 
through  it,  and  their  sometimes  serious  mistakes ;  how  they  exalt  exceptions  into 
rules,  and  the  eccentricities  of  the  individual  into  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
race.  Live  in  a  land,  and  then  you  shall  report  on  it  with  the  authority  of  experi- 
ence. We  have  heard  the  story  of  the  traveller  who  visited  a  Carthusian  monastery 
in  Italy.  He  admired  the  situation,  and  said  to  one  of  the  monks,  '*  What  a  fine 
residence  !  '*  "  TranseuntibtcSt^^  was  the  sad,  satiric  reply.  If  we  wish  to  know  the 
fatness,  the  beauty,  and  the  safety  of  the  land  in  which  God's  people  dwell,  we  must 
have  something  more  than  forty  days  of  superficial  rambling.  It  is  not  Saul,  with 
eyesight  lost,  and  waiting  at  Damascus,  crushed  in  spirit,  for  Ananias,  who  shall 
tell  us  how  Jesus  is  the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life ;  but  rather  such  a  one  as  Paul 
the  aged,  thirty  years  later,  sounding  from  the  fulness  of  his  experience,  "  I  know 
whom  I  have  believed  **  (2  Tim.  i.  12). 

11.  The  report.  After  forty  days  they  came  back,  bearing  on  a  staff  between 
two  of  them  the  cluster  of  grapes — bearing  it  thus,  as  some  think,  because  of  its 
weight;  as  others,  that  the  fruit  might  keep  its  shapeliness  and  bloom.  And, 
indeed,  along  with  the  pomegranates  and  figs,  which  were  doubtless  choice  samples, 
this  fruit  was  God*8  own  beautiful  testimony.  Human  messengers  might  differ  and 
deceive,  but  these  sweet  silent  messengers  seemed  to  intimate  that  God  had  been 
making  ready  the  land  for  his  own  people.  So  much  for  what  the  spies  brought  in 
their  hands.  But  as  to  the  verbal  report,  what  a  meagre  thing  it  is  I  As  to  the 
quality  of  the  land,  they  content  themselves  with  saying,  "  Surely  it  floweth  with 
milk  and  honey.**  Yes.  God  had  said  this  very  thing  to  Moses  long  before :  it  was 
the  highest  poetiy  of  promise  to  speak  thus ;  it  was  meant  to  excite  large  antici- 
pations of  sometlhng  fertile  and  beautiful ;  but  men  who  had  been  over  the  land  for 
a  personal  inspection  might  have  said  something  more  prosaic  and  exact.  Then  as 
to  the  strong  people,  the  walled  towns,  and  the  giants,  God  had  indicated  these  very 
things  as  being  m  the  future  of  his  people,  when  he  caused  the  fighting  men  to  be 
numbered  not  lone  before.  The  report  was  meagre,  we  may  well  believe,  because 
not  otherwise  could  it  have  been  unanimous.  As  long  as  they  kept  to  certain  bare 
facts,  and  did  not  proceed  to  advise,  the  spies  could  agree,  and  yet  it  very  speedily 
appeared  how  hollow  their  agreement  was.  Caleb  and  Joshua  had  to  strike  out  their 
own  path,  no  longer  wasting  time  in  trying  to  sustain  vain  compromises. — Y. 

Vers.  30 — 33. — Cof^/licttng  counsels.  The  report  has  been  received,  such  as  it  is, 
and  the  next  question  comes:   What  shall  be  done?    ''Caleb  stilled  the  people 
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before  Moses."  This  intimates  the  excitement  and  turbulence  of  their  feeling.  The 
chances  are  that  a  good  deal  of  disparagement  of  Canaan  had  come  to  their  ears, 
losing  nothing  as  it  passed  from  one  tongue  to  another.  Notice  the  temporary 
effa/iementi  as  it  were,  of  Moses.  It  is  Caleb  who  here  takes  the  lead.  Moses  is 
nothing  save  as  the  mouth-piece  of  God,  and  the  time  is  not  quite  ripe  for  God  to 
speak.  But  Caleb,  who,  here  as  afterwards,  shows  himself  a  courageous  man,  prompt 
and  ready,  has  formed  his  opinion,  and  at  once  expresses  it;  to  be  immediately 
followed  by  opinions  just  as  aecided  in  the  opposite  direction.  We  need  not  here 
80  much  to  consider  who  was  right  and  who  wrong ;  God  himself  brings  all  out 
presently  into  the  clearest  of  lifi^ht.  The  great  matter  to  be  noticed  is  that  the 
people  were  now  exposed  to  conflicting  counsels. 

I.  These  conflicting  counsels  were  the  consequence  op  backsliding  from  God. 
The  people  had  turned  away  from  their  true  Guide,  and  the  consequence  of  being  in 
a  wrong  path  very  soon  appears.  God  is  (me^  and  in  his  infinite  wisdom  and  power 
can  make  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  love  him,  and  are  called 
according  to  his  purpose.  But  men  are  many  and  diverse^  and  if  those  who  are 
called  according  to  his  purpose  fall  from  the  obedience  which  shows  their  love,  how 
shall  they  make  things  work  together  for  good  ?  To  God  the  scheme  of  human 
affairs  is  as  a  machine,  conoplicated  and  intricate  indeed,  but  well  under  control,  and 
producing  large  results.  To  men  it  is,  more  or  less,  a  maze  of  motions.  They 
understand  it  a  little  in  parts,  but  are  hopelessly  divided  as  to  the  meaning  and 
service  of  the  whole. 

II.  The  preponderance  in  these  conflicting  counsels  was  against  the  course 
which  God  had  already  laid  out.  God  had  promised  the  land,  kept  it  before  the 
people,  and  brought  them  to  the  very  verge ;  yet  ten  out  of  twelve  men — ^responsible 
men  in  the  tribes,  men  who  had  journeyed  through  the  land  for  forty  days— declared 
that  it  was  beyond  the  strength  of  Israel  to  obtain.  What  a  satire  on  voxpopuli 
vox  Dei  I  What  a  humbling  revelation  of  the  motives  that  work  most  powerfully  in 
unregenerate  human  nature  I  How  easy  it  is  to  exaggerate  difficulties  when  one's 
heart  is  not  in  a  work  ;  to  see,  not  everything  that  is  to  be  seen,  but  only  what  the 
eye  wants  to  see,  and  to  see  in  a  particular  way  I  It  is  a  part  oi  spiritual  prudence 
to  reckon  that,  whatever  strength  there  may  be  in  mere  numbers,  in  brute  lorce  and 
material  appliances,  they  cannot  be  counted  on  in  advancing  the  kingdom  of  God. 
With  all  these  resources  heaped  up  around  them,  craven  spirits  will  still  cry  out 
that  there  is  a  lion  in  the  way. 

III.  It  ls  everything  to  recollect  that  there  were  conflicting  counsels. 
Cowardice,  carnality,  and  backsliding  did  not  altogether  get  their  own  way.  Things 
were  bad  enough,  but  after  all  Caleb  and  Joshua  counted  for  a  great  deal  on  the 
other  side.  We  must  not  only  count  men,  but  weigh  them.  There  are  times  when 
it  is  no  credit  to  men,  when  it  says  but  little  for  their  piety  or  their  hunmnity,  that 
they  are  found  among  majorities.  It  is  the  glory  of  God's  cause  on  earth  that  it 
never  loses  its  hold  on  at  feast  a  few.  There  is  always  a  Caleb  to  fling  to  the  wind 
considerations  of  base  expediency. — ^Y, 

Ch.  xiv. — They  could  not  enter  in  becattse  of  unbel^f.  Less  than  two  years 
have  passed  since  the  congregation  marched  out  of  Egypt,  yet  already  they  stand  at 
tlie  threshold  of  the  land  of  promise.  Turning  their  gaze  northward  and  westward 
from  Kadesh,  they  see  the  hills  which  form  the  outworks  of  the  famous  and  goodly 
mountain  which  is  to  be  their  inheritance.  A  crowd  of  joyous  thoughts  till  the  hearts 
of  Moses  and  the  faithful  at  the  sight.  "  Those  hills  belong  to  the  land  for  which 
Abraham  left  his  native  country,  and  was  content  to  be  a  sojourner  all  his  days. 
They  enclose  the  sepulchre  in  which  the  bones  of  the  patriarchs  were  laid,  in 
the  sure  hope  that  the  land  should  yet  be  the  inheritance  of  their  seed.  The  promise 
has  tarried  long ;  it  is  now  at  the  door.  Ere  the  clusters  of  Eshcol  shall  have  again 
ripened  under  the  southern  sun,  the  Canaanites  will  have  been  dispossessed,  and  we 
shall  have  been  settled  in  their  place.*'  So  Moses  and  the  godfy  in  Israel  fondly 
thought.  But  they  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  For  thirty-eight  years  more 
the  Canaanites  were  to  dwell  undisturbed.  Moses  and  all  the  grown-up  people  were 
to  die  in  the  wilderness.    How  this  came  about  the  present  chapter  relates.    Th^ 
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people  refused  to  enter  the  land.  The  Lord  took  them  at  their  word,  and  declared 
that  they  should  not  enter. 

L  We  see  in  this  A  signal  instance  op  a  sort  of  pailube  that  is  not  un- 
common. 

"  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  hound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries." 

This  is  a  principle  of  God's  government.  He  will  open  to  men — to  communities  or 
individuals— a  door  leading  straight  to  success.  If  they  fail  to  discern  their  oppor- 
timity,  or  to  take  prompt  advantage  of  it,  the  door  is  closed,  and  they  are  either  shut 
out  altogether,  or  enter  after  long  delay  and  heavy  toils.  We  must  take  the  current 
when  it  serves.  The  Apostle  Paul,  himself  an  eminent  example  of  the  resolute 
promptitude  he  enjoins,  used  to  say,  "  Redeem  the  time  "  (Eph.  v.  16 ;  Col.  iv.  6), 
t.  e.  seize  the  occasion  while  it  serves ;  lay  hold  on  the  opportunity.  To  know  when 
to  go  forward  is  no  small  part  of  Christian  wisdom  ;  to  go  forward  resolutely  when 
the  hour  has  come  is  no  small  part  of  Christian  virtue. 

II.  More  particularly,  there  is  here  A  signal  example  op  unbeliep  and  its  woepul 
pruit.  In  this  instance  the  failure  was  not  due  merely  to  blindness  or  slackness; 
it  sprang  from  disbelief  of  God*s  promise.  "They  could  not  enter  in  because  of 
unbelief  (Heb.  iii.  19).  This  is  the  Lord's  account  of  the  matter  at  the  time. 
"  How  long  will  it  be  ere  this  people  believe  mQy  for  all  the  signs  which  I  have  showed 
among  them  ?  "  (ver.  11).  Q,  d,  "  Not  only  did  I  promise  the  land  to  their  fathers, 
but  to  tiiemselves  I  have  showed  great  signs  in  Egypt,  at  the  Red  Sea,  at  Horeb, 
on  the  long  march.  After  all  this  they  might  have  Dclieved  my  word  ;  they  might 
have  trusted  in  me  that,  after  having  brought  them  so  far,  I  would  not  now  forsake 
them  or  fail  to  subdue  the  Canaanites  before  them.  They  do  not  believe  my  word ; 
they  do  not  trust  me ;  hence  their  refusal  to  go  forward."  It  is  remarkable  how  exactly 
this  fatal  example  of  unbelief  at  the  beginning  of  the  Old  Testament  dispensation 
was  repeated  at  its  close.  Read  Heb.  iii.  7 — iv.  3.  Among  the  many  parallels  with 
which  history  abounds,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  parallel  so  close  or  instructive. 
When  Christ  came  and  the  Spirit  was  given,  the  first  offer  of  inheritance  in  the 
gospel  Church  was  made  to  the  Jews.  The  gospel  was  preached,  *'  beginning  at 
Jerusalem."  The  offer  was  not  altogether  fruitless.  Thousands  of  Jews  believed  and 
thereupon  entered  into  God^s  rest  within  the  bosom  of  the  Christian  society.  But,  like 
Joshua  and  Caleb,  they  were  in  the  minority.  The  ^reat  body  of  the  people  rejected 
Christ,  and  could  not  enter  in  because  of  unbelief.  What  was  the  consequence  ?  They 
were  taken  at  their  word.  The  doom  was  spoken :  "  They  shall  not  enter  into  my  rest." 
We  believe,  indeed,  that  the  doom  is  not  final.  As  the  children  of  the  unbelieving 
generation  which  fell  in  the  wilderness  entered  Canaan  under  Joshua,  so  the  Jews  are 
one  day  to  be  saved.  Still  the  doom  has  been  a  terrible  one.  For  more  than  1800 
years  the  Jews  have  been  pining  in  the  wilderness.  There  is  another  view  of  the 
matter  which  comes  home  to  every  one  to  whom  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  has 
been  preached.  Here  is  tlie  lesson  deduced  in  Ps.  zcv.  from  the  chapter  in  hand. 
"  To-day,  if  you  will  hear  his  voice,  harden  not  your  heart."  I  can  imagine  that  there 
may  be  amongst  us  some  to  whose  hearts  God  has  been  speaking.  He  has  taken  you 
by  the  hand,  has  taught  you  something  of  the  burden  and  foulness  of  sin,  has  made 
you  sensible  that  worldly  prosperity  cannot  give  rest  and  satisfaction  to  the  soul,  has 
stirred  in  you  desires  after  a  worthier  portion,  has  set  before  you  Christ  and  his  salva- 
tion. If  this  be  so,  do  not  let  the  matter  remain  undecided.  Delays  are  dangerous. 
They  provoke  God's  spirit  God  has  set  beforeyou  an  open  door.  It  will  not  remain 
open  for  ever  ;  it  may  not  remain  open  long.  When  men  will  not  hear  Christ's  invita- 
tion, "  Come  unto  me,  and  I  will  give  you  rest,"  he  does  not  go  on  repeating  it  for 
ever.    He  closes  the  door  and  says,  "  They  shall  not  enter  into  my  rest." — B. 

Vers.  1 — ^20. — Moses  standing  in  the  breach^  or  the  power  of  intercessm'y  prayer. 
The  PRAYERS  of  the  Bible  open  up  a  field  of  singularly  interesting  and  instructive 
study.  One  thing  particularly  remarkable  in  them  is  that  such  a  large  proportion 
are  intercessory,    ite  earliest  prayer  of  any  length  recorded  in  Scripture  is  that  of 
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Abraham  in  Gen.  xviii.  It  is  an  intercession  for  Sodom.  It  would  seem  that,  while 
prayer  of  every  kind  is  made  welcome  in  heaven,  a  peculiarly  gracious  welcome  is 
prepared  for  the  prayers  in  which  the  petitioner  forgets  himself  for  the  time,  in  the 
ardour  of  his  desire  for  the  good  of  others.  It  is  in  connection  with  the  command  to 
"  pray  one  for  another  "  that  the  assurance  is  given,  "  the  effectual  fervent  prayer  of 
a  righteous  man  availeth  much  "  (James  v.  16).  And  one  can  perceive  that  the 
intercessory  prayers  of  the  Bible  saints  have  been  recorded  in  Scripture  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  with  a  peculiarly  affectionate  care.  In  this  highest  kind  of  prayer  Moses  ex- 
celled. During  his  long  leadership  of  the  people,  dangers  from  without  and 
murmurings  from  amongst  the  people  themselves  gave  frequent  occasion  for  depre- 
cating God's  wrath  and  invoking  his  help  ;  and  Moses  never  failed  to  rise  to  such 
occasions.     His  intercessions  are  amongst  the  most  instructive  of  any  on  record. 

I.  The  occasion  of  the  present  prayer.  The  people  have  at  length  reached  the 
threshold  of  the  promised  land ;  but  beyond  the  threshold  they  wul  not  advance. 
Disbelieving  the  promise,  they  first  insisted  on  sending  spies  ;  and  then,  when  the 
spies  retunwd,  they  would  hear  only  the  bad  report.  They  even  proposed  to  stone 
Moses,  choose  a  new  leader,  and  go  back  to  Egypt  They  would  not  listen  to  Joshua 
and  Caleb,  and  were  only  restrained  by  a  threatening  appearance  of  the  Lord  in  the 
cloud  above  the  tabernacle.  So  greatly  was  the  wrath  of  God  kindled,  that  he 
threatened  to  consume  the  congregation  utterly,  and  raise  up  a  more  &dthf  ul  people 
in  tlieir  stead.  **  1  will  smite  them ;  I  will  disinherit  them ;  I  will  make  of  thee  a 
greater  nation  and  mightier  than  they."  Moses  may  have  been — I  believe  he  was — 
unprepared  for  the  incredible  perversity  of  the  present  outbreak  of  rebellion  ;  but  he 
was  not  unprepared  for  the  threatening  which  it  provoked.  A  similar  outbreak  had 
been  followed  with  the  same  threatening  at  Sinai.  And  Moses  did  not  fail  to  remember 
how,  on  that  occasion,  the  threatened  destruction  had  been  averted  by  his  intercession 
(Exod.  xxxiL  7 — 14).  So,  now  also,  he  with  reverent  boldness ''  stood  before  the  Lord 
in  the  breach,  to  turn  away  his  wrath,  lest  he  should  destroy  them  *'  (Ps.  cvi  23). 

II.  The  prater.  It  is  summed  up  in  one  word,  "  Pardon  I  *'  (ver.  19).  "  Pardon, 
I  beseech  thee,  the  iniquity  of  this  people."  Forgive,  yet  this  once,  their  perverse 
disobedience ;  revoke  the  sentence  pronounced  against  them ;  fulfil  thy  promise  by 

granting  them  the  land. 1  need  not  say  more  about  this  petition.    The  remarkable 

filing  in  the  prayer  is  not  what  Moses  asks,  but  the  argument  with  which  he  enforces 
HIS  request.  First,  he  pleads  that  the  honour  of  Ood^a  great  name  is  at  stake* 
The  Lord  had  been  pleased  to  put  his  name  on  the  children  of  Israel.  He  had 
chosen  them  to  be  his  special  possession,  making  them  the  depositaries  of  his  oracles 
and  ordinances,  and  the  witnesses  for  his  truth.  All  this  was  now  become  matter  of 
notoriety.  In  the  mind  of  the  nations  round  about  the  name  of  the  Lord  was 
identified  with  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Vers.  13 — 16,  a.  d.,  "  If  the  tribes  perish  here, 
the  Egyptians  will  hear  of  it,  and  what  will  they  think  ?  The  signs  wrought  in  their 
sight,  both  in  Eg3rpt  and  at  the  Red  Sea,  have  taught  them  that  thou,  the  God  o£ 
Jacob,  art  the  Most  High,  and  that  thou  hast  chosen  Israel  for  thy  people ;  and  the 
report  of  thy  doings  in  Horeb,  and  by  the  way,  have  deepened  the  impression 
made  by  the  Egyptian  signs.  Let  not  this  salutary  impression  be  effaced  by  dis- 
comfiture now.  Let  not  Egypt  from  behind,  and  the  Canaanites  in  front,  shout  in 
derision  of  thy  great  name.  — I  much  fear  that  this  argument  does  not  usually 
find  the  place  of  prominence  in  our  prayers  that  it  finds  here  in  Moses'  prayer.  The 
interest  of  God's  name — his  truth  and  cause — in  the  earth  does  not  lie  so  near  our 
hearts.  Yet  it  certainly  ought  "Hallowed  be  thy  name"  should  get  the  place  of 
honour  in  our  prayers.  More  particularly,  we  ought  to  guard  against  everything 
which  would  bring  reproach  on  true  religion  in  the  view  of  the  outside  world. 
Christians  are  to  **  walk  in  wisdom  toward  them  that  are  without."  There  are  still 
Egyptians  and  Canaanites  watching  to  hear,  and  ea^er  to  spread,  any  report  regard- 
ing the  professed  people  of  Christ  which  they  think  can  be  made  use  of  to  the 
disparagement  of  Divine  truth  and  the  Christian  cause.  Secondly,  Moses  pleads 
the  Lords  promise.  Along  with  vers.  17,  18  read  Exod.  xxxiv.  6-— 7.  The  refer- 
ence cannot  be  mistaken.  Q,  d.,  "  Didst  not  thou  show  me  thy  glory  in  Horeb,  and 
was  not  thy  glory  this,  viz.,  that  thou  hast  mercy?  Didst  not  thou  declare  to  me 
that  thy  name  is  the  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  forgiving  iniquity 
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nnd  transgreesion  ?  Into  this  name  I  will  now  run.  In  this  name  I  take  refuge, 
liemeraber  thy  word  on  which  thou  hast  caused  me  to  hope.    Let  thy  name  be  now 

manifested  in  forgiving  thb  people." There  is  no  encouragement  in  prayer  to  be 

compared  with  that  which  is  got  from  the  study  of  Qod's  promises.  **  He  hath  said 
—therefore  we  may  boldly  say  "  (Heb.  xiii.  5,  6).  What  God  has  promised  to  give, 
we  nmy  ask  without  wavering.  Tliirdly,  Mo8es  pleads  former  mercies  (ver.  19).  Next 
to  the  promise  of  God,  the  remembrance  of  former  instances  of  kindness  received  in 
answer  to  prayer  ministers  encouragement  to  pray  still,  and  not  faint. — Such  then  was 
the  prayer  of  Moses  at  Kadesh-bamea — the  prayer  which  turned  away  the  fatal  sword 
of  God  s  wrath  from  Israel.  I  am  much  inchned  to  think  that  instances  of  like  success 
in  prayer  are  not  so  rare  as  many  suppose  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  if  an  inspired  his- 
torian were  to  write  the  annals  of  our  families,  churches,  communities,  it  would  be 
found  that  not  seldom  public  judgments  have  been  turned  aside  by  the  intervention  of 
the  Lord's  hidden  ones — his  Noahs  and  Daniels  and  Jobs.  When  all  secret  things  are 
brought  to  light,  these  intercessors  will  not  fail  to  obtain  recognition  and  reward. — B. 

Vers.  3,  4. — TJie  sin  and  shame  of  apostasy.  The  sin  of  the  Israelites  at  this  time 
is  almost  incredible.  Their  rash  words  (ver.  3)  prompt  to  reckless  resolutions  (ver. 
4),  which,  if  not  actuallpr  carried  out,  are  laid  to  their  charge  (Neh.  ix  17).  Their 
crime  includes  the  foUowmg  sins : — 1.  Criminal  forgetfulness^  as  though  the  bondage 
of  Egypt  were  better  than  warfare  under  "  Jehovah  Nissi "  (Ezod.  xvii.  16).  2, 
Gross  ingratitude.  They  imply  that  God  has  spared  them  and  cared  for  them  thus 
far  in  order  to  destroy  them  at  last  3.  Skamrful  distrust,  notwithstanding  all  the 
promises  God,  has  given,  and  the  "signs"  of  «is  faithfulness  he  has  shown  (ver. 
11).  4.  Obstinate  disobedience — a  stubborn  disregard  of  the  word  and  will  of 
their  God.  6.  Utter  madness.  In  returning  to  Egypt  thev  must  part  company 
with  Moses  their  leader  and  Aaron  their  priest.  They  must  abandon  the  ark  and  the 
altar.  Tliey  could  not  expect  the  manna  to  feed  them  or  the  cloud  to  guide  them. 
And  if  they  ever  readied  Egypt,  what  a  reception  would  meet  them  tliere  I  All 
these  sins  are  seen  in  a  still  more  glaring  form  in  the  shameful  crime  of  apostasy 
from  Christ  Such  a  **  drawing  **  back  to  perdition  implies  a  previous  coming  near 
to  Christ,  and  an  enjo3maent  of  blessings  analogous  to  the  covenanted  blessings  of 
ancient  Israel  (Exod.  xix.  3 — 6 ;  xxiv.  4 — 8).  In  apostasy  we  see — 1.  Criminal  for- 
getfulness  of  the  bondnge  of  evil  habits,  the  burden  of  an  uneasy  conscience,  the 
yearnings  of  unsatisfied  desire,  and  all  the  other  evils  from  which  we  looked  to  Christ 
to  deliver  us.  How  can  it  be  **  better  to  return  '*  to  these  ?  2.  Gross  ingratitude  to 
God  for  all  the  blessings  enjoyed  during  the  Christian  pilgrima^  so  far ;  as  though 
such  a  God  could  fail  or  forsake  us,  and  not ''  perfect  tnat  which  concemeth  us,"  as 
all  his  previous  blessings  are  a  pledge  that  be  will  do  (Ps.  cxxxviii.  8  ;  Rom.  viii. 
32).  3.  Shameful  distrust.  "An  evil  heart  of  unbelief"  is  generally  the  primary 
cause  of  departing  &om  God  (Heb.  iii.  12).  Distrust  makes  us  weak  against  tempt- 
ations even  of  the  grossest  kind.  We  may  lose  courage  amid  foes  or  temptations 
which,  but  for  shameful  want  of  confidence  in  God,  would  have  little  power  to  alarm 
and  divert  us  from  the  path  of  duty  (cf.  Ps.  xxvii.  1 — 3 ;  cxviii.  6 — 12,  and,  in 
contrast,  1  Sam.  xxvii.  1).  4.  Obstinate  disobedience.  For  we  are  "  under  law  to 
Christ ; "  and  "  his  will  is  our  sanctification,"  our  perseverance,  our  conflict  and 
victory  till  we  reach  the  heavenly  Canaan  (1  Thess.  iv.  3 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  11 — 14 ;  Heb. 
iii.  14  ;  vi.  12).  6.  Utter  madness;  for  to  ♦'draw  back  "is  to  forfeit  the  fellowship 
of  Chrisfs  Church,  the  tokens  of  his  favour,  his  promises,  his  consolations,  and  the 
good-will  of  God.    To  succeed  is  perdition  (Heb.  x.  26 — 39). — P. 

Vers.  8,  9. — With  God  on  our  side  we  are  in  the  mqjority.  Caleb  and  Joshua  here 
describe — 

I.  Thk  conditions  on  which  wb  may  expect  God  to  be  with  us.  1.  The  un- 
merited good  pleasure  of  God.  "If  the  Lord  delight  in  us.'*  Tliis  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  as  the  origin  of  God*s  favour  to  the  Israelites  (Deut  iv.  37  ;  vil  7«  8,  &c7) 
and  to  Christians  (Eph.  i.  3— -6 ;  2  Tim.  i.  9,  &c.).  Only  provided  that  this  good 
pleasure  is  not  forfeited  by  obstinate  disobedience  or  distrust.  8o  that  the  second 
condition  is — 2.  Obedience.     *'  Only  rebel  not,"  &o.    That  generation  sinned  away 
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the  favour  of  God,  thoogh  it  could  not  annul  his  faithfulness.  3.  Confidence  in  God. 
"Neither  fear  ye  the  people.''  To  fear  them  was  to  distrust  God  (Isa.  viil  13,  14 ; 
Heb.  xiii.  6,  Ac). 

II.  Thb  certain  success  of  those  who  enjoy  the  help  of  God.  Caleb  and 
Joshua  express  their  confidence  in  various  ways ;  e.  g.  in  ch.  xiii.  30  ("  t^nt,  vidiy 
vici'')  ;  ver.  8,  **  he  will  bring  us  in  ;"  ver.  9,  **  bread  for  us,"  Ac.  The  Canaanites 
dwelt  in  fortresses,  but  God,  their  strength,  was  departed  from  them.  Israel  dwelt  in 
tents,  but  Pro  v.  xviii.  10.  Such  confidence  we  may  have,  when  opposed  by  foes, 
human  or  diabolical,  however  numerous  or  powerful.  With  God  on  our  side  we  are 
in  the  majority  (Illus.  Exod.  xiv.  13 ;  2  Kings  vi.  16 :  2  Chron.  xiv.  11 ;  xx.  12 ; 
xxxii.  7,  8 ;  Ps.  xlvi.  11 ;  Rom.  viil  31,  &cX  A  good  illustration  may  be  found  in 
a  letter  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  after  the  fall  of  Haarlem,  in  which  he  savs,  '*  Before 
ever  I  took  up  the  cause  of  the  oppressed  Christians  in  these  provinces  I  had  entered 
into  a  close  alliance  with  the  Kmg  of  kings,*'  Ac.  (Motley  s  *  Rise  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,'  Pt.  III.  ch.  ix.).— P. 

Vers.  11 — l^.—SkilfiU  intercession-  The  crowning  act  of  unbelief  on  the  part  of 
the  Israelites  at  Eadesh  brings  God  into  their  midst  in  righteous  anger.  He  remon- 
strates (ver.  11)  and  threatens  (ver.  12).  God's  foreknowledge  of  Moses'  prayer  did 
not  prevent  this  apparently  absolute  threat  This  need  be  no  difficulty  to  us,  unless  we 
hold  opinions  about  God  which  would  make  the  government  of  free,  moral  beings  by 
promises  and  threats  impossible.  For  illustrations  of  Divine  words  or  acts  contingent 
on  human  actions  see  2  Kings  xx.  1 — 11 ;  Luke  xxiv.  28,  29 ;  Acts  xxvii.  22 — 24, 31. 
Moses  stands  in  the  breach,  and  skilfully  urges  two  motives,  suggested  by — I.  His 

ZEAL  FOR  THE  HONOUR  OF  GOD.      II.    HlS  FAITH  IN  THE  MERCY  OF  GOD. 

I.  (vers.  13 — 16),  The  Egyptians  would  soon  "make  comedies  out  of  the 
Church's  tragedies."  Our  best  pleas  are  founded  on  the  prajrer,  "Hallowed  be  tliv 
name."  E.g.  1.  In  pleading  for  a  highly-favoured  but  gmlty  nation.  After  all 
God  has  done  for  Britain  and  by  it,  may  we  not  feel  as  though  it  would  be  a  dis- 
honour on  the  Christian  name  and  a  reflection  on  the  Christian's  God  if  we  were 
altogether  cast  off.  Our  plea  is  Jer.  x.  24,  and  our  hope  is  Jer.  xxx.  11.  2.  In 
pleading  for  a  fallen  Christian.  3.  Or  for  ourselves  (Ps.  Ixxix.  9 ;  Jer.  xiv.  7,  Sec), 
God  feels  the  power  of  this  motive  (Deut.  xxxii.  27 ;  Ezek.  xx.  9, 14).  God  is  not, 
like  some  men,  indifferent  to  his  own  reputation  (Isa.  xlviii.  11). 

II.  Note  how  skilfully  Moses  uses  God's  own  declaration  of  his  name  in  Exod. 
xxxiv.  He  appeals  (1)  to  the  pure  mercy  of  God  :  (2)  to  the  past  mei'des  of  God 
(Ps.  XXV.  6,  7 ;  li.  1 ;  Isa.  Iv.  7;  8).— P. 

Vers.  22,  23. — A  priceless  privilege  offered^  refused^  lost,  Tlie  lessons  from  the 
narrative  of  chs.  xiu.  and  xiv.  may  be  summed  up  as  follows.  We  see  here  a  price- 
less privilege — 

I.  Offered.  It  is  Canaan,  **  the  glory  of  all  lands,"  the  gift  of  the  God  of  their 
fathers,  who  redeemed  them  from  Egypt  that  he  might  bring  them  to  a  land  of 
liberty  and  rest.  The  first  report  of  the  Spies  (ch.  xiii.  27 — 29)  is  true  in  itself,  but 
its  style  suggests  faithless  fears  which  infect  the  congregation  (ch.  xiii.  30).  The 
exaggerated  or  false  reports  that  are  now  given  (ch.  xhi.  31 — 33)  increase  the  panic, 
but  God's  offer  is  still  before  them  (2  Tim.  ii.  12). 

II.  Refused.  The  shades  of  evening  were  gathering  when  the  report  of  the  spies 
was  delivered.  (Sketch  the  spread  of  the  panic  during  the  nigbt,  ch.  xiv.  1.)  In  the 
morning  the  murmurings  take  a  definite  form  (vers.  2—4).  The  cogent  reasonings 
of  Caleb  and  Joshua  are  in  vain  (vers.  6—9).  They  threaten  to  depose  Moses,  and 
to  stone  the  faithful  witnesses,  and  they  deliberately  reject  the  offer  of  God.  Thus 
are  sinners  wont  to  believe  lies  and  distrust  true  witnesses ;  to  assent  to  fallacies  and 
resist  the  soundest  ar^ments ;  to  neglect  or  persecute  their  best  friends,  and  distrust 
and  rebel  against  their  Redeemer,  G^. 

III.  Lost.  God  interposes  to  protect  his  servants  and  sentence  the  rebels.  Moses* 
intercession  saves  them  from  immediate  destruction,  but  not  from  irremediable  loss. 
There  are  limits  to  the  power  of  intercessory  prayer  (Jqt,  xv.  1 ;  1  John  v.  16).  A 
new  panic,  another  night  of  weeping  (ver.  39).     On  tne  morrow  a  reaction,  a  revul- 
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sion  of  feeling,  but  not  a  repentance  of  heart  (cf.  1  Sam.  xv.  30).  What  was  im- 
possible yesterday  is  practicable  to-day  (ver.  40).  But  they  go  without  the  prayer 
of  Moses  (ch.  x.  35)  or  the  presence  of  God  (ver.  44).  The  mountain  pass  is  impreg- 
nable. It  is  too  late.  The  offer  is  lost  to  that  generation.  Their  opportunity  has 
been  sinned  away.  Defeat  and  death  await  them  (Isa.  xlii.  24,  25).  These  truths 
applicable — 1.  To  the  offer  of  spiritual  conquests  to  the  Church.  The  Church  of 
Christ  often  on  the  borders  of  a  land  promised  to  our  conquests.  Unbelief  suggests 
fears,  our  enemies*  strength,  our  own  weakness,  &c.  Gradually  faith  in  our  own 
power  may  depart,  because  faith  in  God  is  lost.  While  others  are  useful  we  may  be 
ciphers  in  the  Clmrch.  Special  excitement,  or  the  pricks  of  conscience,  may  incite 
us  to  make  spasmodic  efforts ;  but  the  faculty  for  Christian  service  may  be  well- 
nigh  extirpated  by  disuse  ^Matt.  xxv.  29).  2.  To  the  offer  of  a  present  salvation  to 
the  sinner.  Christian  Caleos  bring  a  good  report  of  God*s  promised  land  of  rest; 
but  indecision  or  unbelief  may  foifeit  it  (Heb.  iii  19). — P. 

Ver.  28. — Fatal  answers  to  faithless  prayers.  The  faithless  prayer  was  heard  by 
God  when  the  people  murmured  (ver.  2).  Now  the  answer  comes  to  their  own 
destruction.  Apply  to— 1.  Reckless  transgressors,  who  brave  the  consequences  of 
their  sins.  Illustration — Jews  (Matt,  xxvii.  25),  who,  however,  soon,  dreaded  the 
answer  (Acts  v.  28;  cf.  Prov.  i.  31).  2.  The  discontented.  E.g.  Rachel  (Gen. 
XXX.  1 ;  XXXV.  19) ;  Hebrews  lusting  for  flesh  (ch.  xi.  18 — 20),  or  desiring  a  king 
(1  Sam.  viii.  6 — 22 ;  Hosea  xiii.  11 ;  cf.  Prov.  xii.  13).  3.  Profane  swearers  impre- 
cating damnation  and  receiving  it  (Ps.  lix.  12 ;  Ixiv.  8 ;  Matt.  xii.  36).  4.  Distrust- 
ful servants  of  God,  who,  in  haste,  may  proffer  requests  which,  if  granted,  would 
leave  a  stain  on  their  memories,  if  not  actually  fatal  to  their  reputation.  E.  g.  Moses 
(ch.  xi.  15)  ;  Elijah  (1  Kings  xix.  4)  ;  Jonah  (iv.  3).  What  thanks  are  due  to  God 
that  in  his  mercy  he  does  not  always  answ^er  our  prayers,  implied  or  expressed  I  And 
how  much  we  need  the  teaching  and  the  spirit  of  Christ,  that  we  may  pray  thought- 
fully and  trustfully,  and  that  he  may  not  have  to  say  to  us,  **  Ye  know  not  what  ye 
ask''  (Mark  x.  35— 40).— P. 

Vers.  1 — 3. — A  repentance  to  he  repented  of.  I.  As  we  consider  how  it  was 
CAUSED.  1.  By  the  fears  of  an  all-dajouring  selfishness.  Selfishness  swallowed  up 
every  other  consideration.  Their  vexation  was  caused  not  by  the  stirrings  of  a 
guilty  conscience,  but  by  suffering  and  fleshly  loss.  All  they  wanted  was  the  suffer- 
mg  taken  away.  There  was  not  the  slightest  sign  of  shame  and  penitence  and  return 
to  God  with  fruits  meet  for  repentance.  Self-will  was  as  strong  in  this  night  of 
weeping  as  it  had  been  in  the  day  when  they  proposed  to  send  the  spies  (Deut.  i. 
22).  2.  By  a  false  report.  How  many  are  terrified  by  representations  of  religion 
as  far  from  the  truth  as  what  the  spies  said  of  Canaan  I  Even  where  there  is  nothing 
malevolent  or  base  in  purpose,  the  difiBculties  of  religion  may  be  set  forth  as  if  it  were 
all  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  from  end  to  end,  and  heaven  a  mere  perad- 
venture  at  the  last.  These  Israelites  were  given  over  to  strong  delusion  that  they 
should  believe  a  lie.  Selfishness  was  the  source  of  all  their  weeping,  and  a  false 
report  brought  it  forth.  Such  views  of  religion,  got  upon  such  representations,  will 
have  to  be  changed,  or  there  can  be  no  real  return  to  God,  no  real  achievement  of 
the  rest  of  his  people. 

II.  As  WE  CONSIDER  HOW  IT  WAS  EXPRESSED.  1.  In  uvjust  coMplaints  of  their 
leaders.  Moses  and  Aaron  were  neither  of  them  faultless,  far  from  it,  but  their 
&ults  were  such  as  God  marked,  and  not  rebellious  men.  These  faults  the  people 
had  no  notion  of,  nor  would  it  have  mattered  if  they  had.  A  Moses  less  faithful  to 
God,  more  indulgent  to  their  whims  and  caprices,  would  have  suited  them  better. 
They  blamed  Moses  when  they  should  have  praised  him,  and  it  was  his  highest  glory 
that  there  was  nothing  about  him  they  could  praise.  2.  In  frenzied  rrferences  to 
ihtinselves.  They  speak  as  men  with  all  judgment,  self-control,  and  self-respect  clean 
gone  out  of  them.  They  were  not  in  a  state  of  mind  to  form  a  right  estimate  of 
anything  whatever.  <*  The  mind  must  retain  its  full  strength  when  engaged  on  such 
a  work  as  repentance."  8.  Their  rash  rmroaches  against  God.  There  was  but  one 
thing  they  said  of  him  that  was  true.    He  had  indeed  brought  them  into  this  land. 
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Certain  it  is  that  they  codd  never  have  fonnd  their  wav  so  far  themselves.  Bat 
tiieir  present  strait  was  none  of  his  bringing.  It  haa  come  through  unbelief, 
cowaraice,  and  lying.  Men  have  low,  miserable  views  of  what  is  good  for  them- 
selves, and  the  end  is  blasphemous  language  with  respect  to  the  all-lovine,  all-wise- 
God  above.  He  knew  far  better  than  uiey  how  to  protect  their  wives  and  children. 
III.  As  WE  CONSIDER  HOW  THE  FOLLY  OF  IT  WAS  EXPOSED.  Everything  went 
contrary  to  their  anticipations.  The  men  who  brought  up  the  evil  report  died  by  the 
plague  before  the  Lord.  This  was  in  itself  a  clear  intimation  of  their  wickedness 
in  misleading  the  people.  Caleb  and  Joshua  stood  out,  vindicated  both  as  wise  coun- 
sellors and  speakers  of  the  truth.  Canaan  was  all  they  had  represented  it  to  be,  but 
this  thankless,  rebellious  generation  should  have  no  personal  experience  of  it  They 
were  indeed  to  die  in  the  wilderness,  gradually  dropping  o£E  for  forty  years,  and  the 
children  whose  impending  fate  they  deplored,  themselves  entered  the  land  of  which 
their  fathers  had  shown  themselves  unworthy.  Forty  years !  Who  can  tell  how  many 
during  that  time  may  have  sought  carefully,  with  tears,  and  in  due  time  found,  a 
place  of  true  repentance  and  godly  sorrow  ?  Not  able  to  enter  the  earthly  Canaan, 
any  more  than  Moses,  Aaron,  or  Miriam,  they  may  still  have  found  their  part  in 
the  heavenly  one. — ^Y. 

Ver.  4. — A  vain  proposUum,  Very  briefly  and  comprehensively  put,  with  an 
appearance  of  decision  and  unanimity,  but  nevertheless  utterly  vain  with  respect  to 
both  matters  mentioned  in  it 

I.  The  MAKING  OF  A  CAPTAIN.  They  could  call  a  man  a  captain,  but  that  would 
not  make  him  one.  The  power  of  election  may  be  a  great  privilege,  but  it  is  greater 
negatively  than  positively.  No  election  can  make  a  fool  into  a  wise  man,  or  a 
coward  into  a  hero,  any  more  than  it  can  make  the  moon  give  the  light  of  the  sun, 
or  thorns  to  produce  grapes.  Election  may  give  a  man  opportunity  only  to  show 
decisively  that  he  is  not  able  to  use  it.  On  the  other  hand,  no  election  can  give  the 
most  capable  of  men  the  power  to  do  impossibilities.  Captains  are  not  made  in  this 
fjoa/y  at  all.  The  true  captain  is  he  who,  having  been  faitnf ul  in  Uiat  which  is  least, 
finds  his  way  on  by  natural  attraction  to  that  which  is  greater.  He  is  not  so  much 
elected  as  recognised.  There  is  much  significance  from  this  point  of  view  in  Christ's 
words:  "Ye  have  not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen  you."  The  Israelites  had 
rejected  the  word  of  the  Lord  and  the  leader  he  had  chosen,  and  what  wisdom  was 
there  in  them  to  find  a  better  leader  for  themselves  ?  Even  as  God,  for  his  own  pur- 
poses, chooses  men  after  his  own  heart,  such  as  his  penetrating,  unerring  eye  sees  can 
be  trained  and  fashioned  in  the  right  way,  so  men  make  choice  after  their  hearts 
only  to  show  their  folly  and  ignorance,  and  that  oftentimes  right  speedily.  The  true 
election  is  to  elect  ourselves  to  follow  the  good,  the  true,  the  noble,  and  the  wise,  and 
only  them  so  far  as  they  are  plainly  following  Christ  (Heb.  xii.  1--4). 

II.  The  RETURN  TO  Egypt.  The  land  they  had  been  through  and  knew  was  even 
less  accessible  than  the  unvisited  land  of  which  they  had  such  exaggerated  fears. 
"Where  should  they  get  provision  without  God  to  give  them  manna  ?  and  would  not 
Egypt  be  even  more  hostile  than  Canaan  ?  By  this  time  the  name  Israel  had  become 
connected  in  the  Egyptian  mind  with  disaster  u£  every  sort.  What  sort  of  men  then 
were  these  to  talk  of  the  welfare  of  wife  and  children  when  they  proposed  a  step 
which  would  bring  them  into  the  direst  destitution  ?  Even  while  they  spoke  God 
was  sustaining  them  and  their  families  with  bread  from  heaven.  It  was  even  from 
his  manna  that  these  rebels  were  made  strong  against  him.  Proud-hearted,  vain, 
conceited  man  will  propose  the  most  silly  ventures  rather  than  submit  to  God.  He 
is  the  last  refuge,  in  more  senses  tlian  one,  of  the  perplexed.  Anywhere,  into  any 
absurdity  and  refuge  of  lies,  rather  than  give  up  the  darling  lusts  of  the  heart,  and 
face  the  necessities  of  true  repentance.  Every  man  is  trying  to  return  to  Egypt  who, 
having  been  disappointed  in  one  earth-born  hope,  straightway  proceeds  to  indulge 
another.  It  is  poor  work,  when  we  find  ourselves  checked  by  difficulties  in  living 
a  better  life,  to  give  up  in  despair.  To  make  the  future  as  the  past  is  impossible ;  it 
must  either  be  better  or  worse.  God  helps  the  man  who  steadily,  and  strenuously 
keeps  his  face  towards  Canaan. — ^Y. 
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Ver.  6.— il  mute  appeal,  I.  Thbrb  comes  a  time  when  all  expostulation  with 
MEN  IS  VAIN,  at  all  events  the  expostulation  of  certain  people.  Moses  felt  no  word 
he  could  say  would  be  of  the  slightest  use.  In  vain  you  throw  the  pearls  of  truth 
and  soberness  before  the  swinish  multitude,  and  it  is  the  humbling  testimony  of 
history  that  only  too  often  men  get  so  embruted  in  their  prejudices  and  passions  as 
to  be  for  all  purposes  of  rational  action  little  better  than  swine.  Caleb  and  Joshua 
spoke,  only  to  be  threatened  with  stones.  Moses  and  Aaron  make  no  attempt  to 
speak,  but  fall  on  their  faces  before  all  the  assembly.  What  the  seventy  elders  were 
about  all  this  time  we  know  not  When  even  Moses  has  to  be  silent  it  is  litUe 
wonder  their  presence  should  count  for  nothing.  We  need  to  recollect  this  madness 
and  perversity  of  men,  this  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  human  passion  mounts  to 
the  violence  of  a  hurricane.  The  reasonableness  of  human  nature  is  far  too  fre- 
quently glorified.  There  was  a  time  when  PauFs  converts  in  Qalatia  would  have 
plucked  out  their  eyes,  and  given  them  to  him ;  yet  as  years  pass  on,  and  they  listen 
to  another  gospel,  which  is  not  another,  he  has  to  mourn  that  he  seems  to  have 
become  their  enemy  because  he  tells  them  the  truth  (Gal.  iv.  15,  16). 

II.  But  when  we  can  do  nothing  for  men  directly,  we  must  not,  therefore,  watt 
IN  complete  INACTION*  Moses  was  obliged  to  be  silent  in  words ;  not  even  to  God 
does  he  seem  to  have  spoken  ;  but  he  fell  to  the  ground  in  mute  and  humble  appeal. 
There,  prostrate  before  the  tabernacle,  were  Moses  and  Aaron,  the  leader  and  the 
priest,  brethren  according  to  the  flesh,  united  nowby  deep  affliction,  if  a  little  while  ago 
they  were  separated  by  envy.  Nor  was  the  lowly  attitude  simply  an  appeal  to  God ; 
it  might  have  effect  on  some  of  the  better  sort  among  the  multitude^  findmg  a  way  to 
the  heart  by  the  eye,  which  for  the  time  was  not  open  by  the  ear.  Neither  was  the 
appeal  simply  for  the  sake  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  The  people  had  treated  them 
badly,  but  this  was  a  small  matter  compared  with  their  treatment  of  God.  How 
often  we  fume  over  injustice  to  ourselves,  utterly  forgetting  the  great  world's  huge 
and  light-hearted  negligence  of  him  who  made  and  redeemed  it.  Consider  Martha, 
complaining  so  bitterly  of  Mary,  while  she  herself  was  refusing  the  true  hospitality 
to  Jesus.  A  man  with  the  mind  of  Christ  Jesus  in  him  will  be  always  more  wected 
by  slights  upon  the  Saviour  than  upon  himself. 

III.  There  is  always  then  this  one  thing  we  can  do  in  the  turmoil  of  human 
affairs:  we  can  becognise  with  deep  humility  the  awful  presence  of  God. 
As  we  are  driven  into  a  sense  of  utter  helplessness,  let  us  think  of  him  from  whom, 
and  by  whom,  and  to  whom  are  all  things.  It  is  only  when  we  are  humbled  before 
him,  and  recollect  his  love  and  power  in  Christ,  that  we  can  be  calm  in  the  presence 
of  the  awful  problems  of  human  existence.  How  much  better  off  was  Moses  in  his 
extremity;  than  the  Israelites  in  theirs  I  They  rejected  Moses  and  the  tabernacle  to 
speak  vain  words  about  returning  to  Egypt ;  he,  shut  out  as  it  were  from  service  to 
them,  found  his  sure  refuge  in  prostration  before  God  (Ps.  xlvi.  1—3). — ^Y. 

Vers.  6 — 10. — Speaking  out :  a  last  apjoeaL  Moses  is  silent  from  necessity,  his 
power  with  men  in  abeyance,  and  he  waiting  humbly  upon  God.  Joshua  and  Caleb, 
who  were  not  only  men  of  a  different  spirit,  but  also  very  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  Moses*  peculiar  burden,  spoke  out*  As  it  was  well  for  Moses  and  Aaron  to  be 
silent,  it  was  also  well  for  Cfaleb  and  Joshua  to  speak  out  Moses  and  Aaron  were 
for  the  time  separated,  forsaken,  and  as  it  wore  condemned ;  but  Caleb  and  Joshua 
are  still  in  the  multitude — Caleb  indeed  partly  declared,  and  only  waiting  further 
opportunity  to  speak  his  mind  fully  on  the  subject  Now  Joshua  and  he  take  their 
stand  without  any  hesitation  or  chance  of  being  mistaken.  They  had  something  to 
say  which  Moses  could  not  say,  for  they  had  been  through  the  land.  Thus,  when 
God*s  servant  is  Compelled  to  be  silent,  friends  arise  to  say  what  is  right  and  just. 
Consider — 

I.  The  manner  of  the  speakers.  "They  rent  their  clothes.**  This  was  the 
symbol  of  hearts  rent  with  grief  and  astonishment  because  of  impending  disaster. 
To  the  Israelites  their  only  hope  appeared  in  retracing  their  steps.  To  Caleb  and 
Joshua  this  was  the  summary  and  utter  extinction  of  a  great  opportunity.  Tlie 
multitude  looked  on  Canaan  as  worse  than  the  grave,  a  scene  of  vam  struggles  and 
harassing  privations.    Caleb  and  Joshua  looked  on  the  multitude  as  threatening  the. 
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unutterable  folly  of  drawing  back  from  certain  and  inestimable  blessings  when  they 
lay  within  their  reach.  Therefore  they  accompanied  their  speech  with  an  action  that 
indicated  the  distress  and  laceration  of  their  hearts.  Truth  may  do  such  things 
naturally  in  the  very  vehemence  and  consistency  of  its  onset.  We  do  not  read  that 
the  spies  who  brought  up  a  slander  on  the  land  rent  their  clothes  while  they  were 
telling  their  story.  Hypocrisy  must  always  be  careful  in  its  histrionics  not  to  overdo 
the  thing. 

U.  The  matter  of  their  speech.  They  give  the  testimony  of  experience.  They 
had  passed  through  the  land  to  search  it.  Although  they  were  only  two  against  ten 
who  told  a  different  story,  yet,  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  sincerity  and  com- 
petency, they  declared  what  they  had  seen  with  their  eyes,  looked  upon,  and  handled. 
Though  their  testimony  would  not  have  been  enough  for  some  purposes,  yet  it  was 
quite  enough  to  throw  as  a  check  in  the  way  of  revolted  Israel.  They  emphatically 
assert  the  goodness  of  the  land*  It  was  a  land  to  be  desired,  corresponding  to  all  the 
promises  made  and  the  hopes  cherished,  worth  all  the  struggling  and  self-denial  that 
might  be  needed  in  order  to  attain  it.  They  show  a  devo^U  recoaniiion  of  Jehovah. 
This  alone  might  make  their  word,  though  only  two,  outweigh  the  exaggerations  of 
the  other  ten.  The  recognition  shows  itself  in  two  ways.  1.  They  avow  the  neces- 
sity of  his  favour.  "  If  the  Lord  delight  in  us ;  "  that  means,  surely,  "  If  we  believe 
in  the  Lord.*'  That  which  delights  the  Lord  is  to  see  men  walking  by  faith,  and  not 
by  sight,  stepping  forward  into  the  darkness  upon  his  clear  command.  Caleb  and 
Joshua  felt  sure,  from  what  they  had  seen  of  the  fatness  and  beauty  of  Canaan,  that 
God  wished  to  delight  in  his  people,  if  only  they  would  allow  it.  2.  They  avow  the 
necessity  of  submission  to  God.  Unbelief  is  not  only  separation,  it  is  rebellion.  This 
was  the  real  danger  of  Israel — rebellion  against  God's  appointments  and  restrictions. 
By  their  present  conduct  they  were  strengthening  the  nations  of  Canaan  with  more 
than  all  their  walled  cities,  giants,  and  strong  men  could  give  them.  They  show  that 
the  Canaanites  are  reaUy  very  weak.  There  is  nothing  more  fallacious  than  outside 
show  and  casual  inspection.  The  spies  had  brought  some  fruit,  and  doubtless  tasted 
much  more ;  but  how  could  they  report  adequately  on  defences  which  they  could  not 
examine  in  any  accurate  way  ?  They  did  not  know  how  all  these  people  were  under- 
mined and  enervated  by  their  wickedness.  The  very  wealth  of  the  land  became  a 
curse  and  corrupting  influence  to  the  idolaters  who  dwelt  in  it  Wicked  nations  in  the 
midst  of  all  their  boasting  and  revelry  are  preparing  their  own  destruction. 

III.  The  results  op  their  speech.  1.  The  exasperation  of  the  people  reaches  its 
highest  pitch,  "  All  the  congregation  bade  stone  them  witli  stones."  This  was  the 
punishment  which  God  had  appointed  for  serious  transgressions  (Levit.  xx.  2,  27 ; 
xxiv.  14;  Numb.  xv.  35;  Deut.  xiii.  10,  Ac).  And  now  the  people  adopt  it, 
numbering  Caleb  and  Joshua  with  transgressors  against  their  sovereign  will.  If  we 
speak  the  truth,  all  of  it,  and  at  the  time  when  it  should  be  spoken,  we  must  be  read  v 
for  the  consequences.  The  two  faithful  witnesses  would  certainly  have  been  stoned, 
as  Zechariah  long  after  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  21),  but^2.  God  himself  interfered.  "  The 
glory  of  the  Lord  appeared,"  <fec.  In  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the 
rebels  were  reduced  to  impotence.  One  can  imc^^ine  the  uplifted  stone  dropped,  as 
if  it  had  turned  to  a  blazing  coal.  Israel  may  still  be  sullen  and  rebellious  in  heart, 
but  its  hand  is  in  the  power  of  God.  He  can  rescue  his  servants  from  the  power  of 
their  enemies,  if  that  be  most  expedient  Caleb  and  Joshua  still  had  much  work  to 
do.  Or,  as  happened  to  Stephen,  he  can  turn  the  unchecked  fury  of  men  into  the 
agent  of  a  quick  and  glorious  dismission  from  the  toils  and  perils  of  earthly  service. 
In  God's  house  the  more  manifest  the  faithfulness  of  the  servant,  the  more  manifest 
also  the  faithfulness  of  the  Master. — ^Y. 

Vers.  11,  12. — The  Lord  breaks  silence.  It  was  time  now  for  the  people  to  be 
silent  They  had  talked  and  acted  enough  of  folly.  The  Lord  asks  certain  ques- 
tions, and  follows  them  with  certain  propositions.  We  can  hardly  call  them  deter- 
minations, but  rather  suggestions  of  action,  such  as  may  be  further  modified,  if 
modifying  considerations  can  be  introduced. 

Ver.  11. — God  implies  that  it  is  useless  to  wait  any  longer.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  whether  he  is  long-euffering,  but  whether  the  long-suffering  will  answer  any  good 
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end.  He  had  been  engaged,  as  it  were,  in  a  solemn  experiment  witii  the  liberated 
Israelites,  and  the  experiment  was  now  complete.  No  further  knowledge  could  be 
gained,  and  no  change  in  the  direction  of  trust  and  obedience  could  be  hoped  for, 
&om  longer  waiting.  To  wait,  therefore,  was  only  to  waste  time  and  simulate  long- 
suffering.  It  must  be  plain  to  every  one  who  will  consider  carefully,  that  the 
Israelites  had  shown  by  their  conduct  the  great  distance  that  the  calamity  of  human 
nature's  fall  has  placed  between  men  and  God.  God  knows  the  distance ;  it  is  we 
who  deny  it  or  trifle  with  it.  This  experiment  with  one  generation  was  not  for  the 
information  of  God  himself,  but  to  instruct  and  impress  all  generations,  Israel, 
unconsciously,  was  helping  to  lay  a  foundation  in  history  for  Uie  g^eat  doctrine  of 
regeneration.  **  Except  a  man  be  bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God  " 
(John  iii.  3).  Here  is  a  generation,  not  born  again,  but  taken  in  the  ordinary  course 
ojf  nature.  Nothing  is  done  to  alter  tkemj  but  a  complete  change  is  made  in  their 
circumstances.  Liberated  from  the  thraldom  of  oppressors,  they  are  brought  under 
authority  of  the  law  of  God,  holy  and  just  and  good.  That  law  follows  them  into 
every  hour  of  life.  And  the  result  of  all  proves  that  a  man  cannot  by  such  stren^h 
and  disposition  as  nature  gives  him  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.  This  generation 
was  not  fit  even  for  the  earthly  Canaan.  That  land  was  no  place  for  carnal  minds 
to  indulge  their  own  inclinations.  The  people  were  not  fit,  and  tlie  unfitness  is  now 
perfectlv  clear.  As  they  lift  up  tlie  stones  against  Caleb  and  Joshua  the  experiment 
is  complete.  Hence  we  see  the  language  of  God  here  is  in  perfect  consistency  with 
all  the  Scripture  that  emphasises  ilie  fact  of  his  hmg-svffering.  It  still  remains  a 
duty  of  man,  as  it  is  an  undoubted  and  gracious  disposition  of  God,  to  forgive  unto 
seventy  times  seven.  Recollect,  further,  that  God  was  dealing  vjith  these  Israditez 
as  a  whole.  What  his  relation  was  to  each  as  a  man,  and  not  simply  as  an  Israelite, 
is  hardly  to  be  considered  here.  The  great  lesson  of  Jehovah's  questionings^  in  this 
verse  may  be  stated  in  the  words  of  Jesus :  "  That  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh, 
and  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  spirit'* 

Ver.  12. — God  makes  three  propositions,  I,  As  to  the  fate  of  the  unbelieving 
nation,  '^  I  will  smite  them  with  tlie  pestilence."  If  Israel  is  to  perish,  it  shall  not 
be  at  the  hands  of  some  other  nation,  which  may  thus  glorify  and  exalt  itself.  The 
occasion  is  one  on  which,  if  a  blow  is  to  be  struck,  it  must  be  a  manifestly  suj^er- 
natural  one,  even  as  in  the  Deluge  or  the  destraction  of  Sodom.  The  destmction, 
too,  shall  be  sudden.  The  people  shall  not  be  left  to  wander  and  droop  and  die  in 
the  wilderness.  The  disease  which  comes  from  sin  and  works  out  death  shall  have 
its  energy  concentrated  in  one  swift  tremendous  blow.  2.  As  to  the  aspect  in  which 
this  visitation  is  to  be  regarded.  **  I  will  disinherit  them."  God  looked  on  Israel  as 
the  legitimate  and  responsible  heir  to  Canaan.  It  was  considered  as  Abraham's  land, 
by  a  solemn  covenant,  even  when  he  was  a  stranger  in  it  (Gen.  xii.  7 ;  xiii.  14 — 17 ;  xv, 
7,  18 — 21 ;  xvii.  8).  The  aspect  of  Canaan  as  an  inheritance  was  still  further  con- 
finned  in  Isaac  as  the  child  of  promise,  and  Jacob  as  acquirer  of  the  birthright.  But 
in  spite  of  all  this,  Israel  obstinately  refused  to  make  ready  for  the  great  inheritance. 
The  heirs  to  high  rank  and  great  possessions  in  this  world  are  watched  with  great 
solicitude.  Hereafter  they  will  not  only  have  great  means  for  indulgence,  but  great 
opportunities  for  good  and  evil.  And  sometimes  a  parent,  with  deep  pain  of  heart, 
will  feel  compelled  to  disinherit  an  unworthy  son.  This  word  ** disinherit,"  rightly 
considered,  puts  a  tone  of  inexpressible  sadness  into  this  verse.  Recollect  that  tone 
as  well  as  words,  manner  as  well  as  matter,  has  to  be  considered  in  listening  to  any 
judicial  sentence  of  God.  A  sceptic  talHng  with  Dr.  Channing  reproached  Jesus 
Christ  for  what  he  called  his  angry  denunciations  in  Matt.  xi.  20 — 24.  In  answer, 
Channing  opened  the  New  Testament,  and  read  the  passages  referred  to  aloud.  As 
soon  as  he  had  finished,  his  hearer  said,  *'  Oh,  if  that  was  the  tone  in  which  he  spoke, 
it  alters  the  case."  3.  As  to  the  future  of  Moses,  "  I  will  make  of  thee  a  greater 
nation,  and  mightier  thon  they."  Here  is  the  suggestion  of  another  experiment. 
Abraham  was  an  eminent  believer.  Against  all  his  shortcomings  and  infirmities  in 
other  respects,  and  they  are  very  plain,  his  faith  stands  out  in  relief,  conspicuous, 
almost  colossal,  one  may  say,  in  its  manifestations.  Nevertheless,  his  descendants 
turned  out  utter  unbelievers.  Take  away  from  them  for  a  single  moment  the  light 
of  things  seen  and  temporal,  and  they  become  frantic  and  rebcdlious  as  a  child  left 
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alone  in  the  dark.  And  now  God  seems  to  suggest  that  possibly  the  seed  ofJfoses 
may  prove  of  a  better  sort.  Thus  we  have  in  the  propositions  of  this  verse  what  we 
may  call  alternative  suggestions.  They  show  what  tnings  might,  conceivably,  and 
not  unjustly,  have  happened  at  this  critical  turning-point — Y. 

Vers.  13 — 19. — Moses^  view  of  the  position.  God  has  presented  some  of  the  con- 
siderations which  need^  to  be  presented ;  Moses  now  presents  others ;  and  all  taken 
together  produce  the  decision  actually  arrived  at.  What  God  had  said  it  was  not 
for  Moses  to  say,  and  so  what  Moses  said  it  was  not  for  God  to  say ;  nevertheless,  all 
needed  to  be  said. 

I.  Note  thb  charactbb  in  which  Moses  chiefly  appears.  His  first  words 
indicate  a  concern  for  the  reputation  of  Jehovah  among  the  nations,  and  it  would  be 
wrong  to  suppose  that  this  was  not  a  matter  of  real  concern,  but  it  is  evident  the 
chief  thought  in  his  mind  was  how  to  secure  mercy  for  rebellious  Israel.  He  is 
the  intercessor.  All  .considerations  he  can  appropriately  urge  are  urged  with  the 
ingenuity  of  one  who  feels  the  calamity  of  others  as  his  own.  He  is  consistent  here 
with  past  appearances  on  similar  occasions. 

II.  Note  the  considerations  which  he  urges.  1.  Jle  makes  no  attempt  to  ex- 
tenuate the  wickedness  of  the  people.  He  can  say  nothing  by  way  of  excuse.  He  does 
not  plead  as  Abraham  concerning  Sodom,  on  the  chance  of  a  righteous  remnant  being 
found  in  the  multitude.  He  does  not  distinctly  plead  for  another  trial,  like  the 
dresser  in  the  vineyard  (Luke  xiii.  8,  9).  The  sin  was  fresh,  patent,  monstrous, 
coming  as  the  climax  of  so  much  that  had  gone  before.  He  does  not  attempt  to  ^ 
make  the  sin  of  the  people  look  less  than  the  sin  of  the  spies,  but  leaves  all  in  its 
enormity.  So  we  may  say  it  is  better  for  us  not  to  go  excusing  self,  when  too  often 
excuse  but  adds  to  existing  sin.  Our  danger  is  to  under-estimate  our  sin,  to  think  ^ 
of  our  sorrows  and  trials  rather  than  our  disobedience  and  ingratitude.  God  knows 
what  may  be  said  for  us.  At  all  times,  and  in  all  our  transgressions,  he  remem- 
bers that  we  are  dust.  Let  us  rather  aim  to  get  a  due  sense  of  how  much,  how  venr 
much,  needs  to  be  done  in  us  to  make  us  holy  and  perfect  2.  He  makes  Goas 
reputation  among  surrounding  nations  a  matter  of  great  concern.  In  God's 
government  of  the  world,  the  consideration  of  his  real  glory  is  ever  to  be  kept  in 
view,  and  this  of  course  is  not  dependent  on  what  any  man  may  think.  Neverthe- 
less, what  men  may  think  and  say  is  by  no  means  to  be  neglected.  Whatever  is 
done,  some  will  criticise  and  jeer.  Strange  things  have  been  said,  and  are  said  still, 
concerning  the  God  revealed  in  the  history  of  Israel.  A  monster  of  hideous  attri- 
butes is  conjured  up  and  represented  as  the  Deity  of  the  Hebrews.  Now  as  kmong 
men  it  is  a  consideration  that  their  good  should  not  be  evil  spoken  of,  if  they  can 
possibly  arrange  it  otherwise,  so,  reverently  be  it  said,  a  similar  consideration  may 

be  present  to  God  when  he  reveals  himself  in  human  affairs.  What  he  said  here 
asserted  that  there  was  no  need  for  further  probation  of  these  Israelites.  What 
Moses  now  suggests  is  that  there  was  no  need  to  cut  them  down  cU  once^  and  good 
reason  to  do  otnerwise,  so  as  to  stop  the  mouth  of  Egypt  and  the  nations  of  Canaan. 
3.  One  more  act  of  mercy  would  be  consistent  with  Uods  character.  God  had  said, 
upon  the  making  of  the  two  tables  to  replace  the  former  two  (Exod.  xxxiv.),  that 
though  he  could  not  treat  iniquity  as  a  trine,  and  must  ever  stamp  on  it  signs  of  the  ^ 
serious  way  in  which  he  regarded  it,  yet  he  was  a  God  merciful  and  gracious,  and 
disposed  to  pardon.  Moses  now  humbly  reminds  God  of  these  words,  and  pleads  an 
application  of  them  to  the  present  transgression.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  meant 
much  by  the  word  pardon;  it  was  simplv  that  God  might  turn  away  tiie  pestilence. 
Indeed,  for  anything  more  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  Moses  to  ask.  A  full  pardon,  a 
full  reconciliation  to  God,  these  demand,  as  a  pre-requisite,  full  repentance.  And  so 
far  Israel  had  made  no  sign.  Perhaps  the  people  were  dumb  and  stupefied  with 
terror.  Other  people  mav  ask  pardon  for  us  m  a  certain  sense,  but  such  pardon  as 
will  be  complete  can  only  come  from  the  cry  of  awakened,  enlightened,  and  truly 
penitent  souls. — ^Y. 

Vers.  20—23. — The  ultimate  decision.    I.  The  extent  of  the  boon  which  God 
GRANTED.    **  I  have  pardoned  according  to  thy  word,"    God  gave  all  that  Moses 
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asked,  and  all  that  in  the  light  of  his  former  words  (vers.  11,  12),  he  could  give. 
But  what  did  it  come  to  ?  Nominally,  it  might  be  called  a  pardon ;  m  reality  it  came 
to  no  more  than  a  reprieve.  It  did  not  put  Israel  where  it  was  before.  It  was  a  boon, 
so  far  as  it  is  a  boon  to  a  man  condemned  to  die  when  he  b  told  that  his  sentence  is 
commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  life.  To  him  trembling  under  the  shadow  of  the 
scaffold  it  may  seem  an  inestimable  mercy.  So  here  Israel  may  have  counted  it  the 
same  to  have  been  delivered  from  the  pestilence.  So  a  man  will  esteem  recovery 
from  a  critical  illness  or  the  near  chance  of  sudden  death.  Yet  what  has  such  a  boon 
come  to  ?  Death  and  the  demands  of  eternity  are  only  put  off  a  little  into  tlie 
future.  We  have  not  escaped  them  ;  we  are  pressed  on  towards  them ;  every  day 
of  life  narrows  the  distance,  and  at  any  moment  the  distance  may  be  swept  altogether 
away. 

II.  God  secures  that  he  shall  be  glorified  in  the  bestowing  of  the  boon. 
**  All  the  earth  shall  bo  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord."  As  much  as  to  assure 
Moses  that  he  need  not  be  in  the  least  apprehensive.  The  nations  of  Canaan  should 
have  no  cause  for  exultation,  nothing  to  enable  them  to  glorify  their  gods  against 
Jehovah.  They  should  have  one  pretext  the  less,  if  only  one.  There  would  be  no 
chance  to  sneer  at  the  swift  destruction  of  Israel,  as  if  it  had  come  from  one  of  the 
passionate  and  revengeful  deities  of  Pnganism.  Still,  if  there  was  one  pretext  the 
less,  there  was  only  one.  The  removal  of  one  pretext  only  opens  up  to  the  prejudiced 
and  carnal  mind  the  vision  of  another.  The  world  will  always  nave  something  to 
say  against  God,  whithersoever  the  ways  of  his  providence  or  his  fi^race  may  tend. 
And  so  it  is  good  for  us  to  take  the  assurance  he  gave  to  Moses.  All  the  earth,  in  a 
wider  sense  than  Moses  understood,  shall  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  God ;  for  not 
only  the  kingdom  and  the  power  are  his,  but  also  and  emphatically  the  glory.  There 
will  come  a  day  when  the  most  ingenious  and  admired  criticism  of  men  on  the  ways 
of  God  will  be  shrivelled  into  everlasting  oblivion  before  the  full  blaze  of  that  glory. 

III.  He  secures  in  particular  that  he  shall  be  glorified  in  Israel.  What 
Israel  might  think  of  him  now  it  was  spared  was  a  matter  of  more  immediate  im- 
portance than  what  the  nations  might  think.  There  was  to  be  no  opportunity  for 
them  to  say,  "  This  is  a  God  who  threatens,  and  yet  when  the  pinch  comes,  the 
terrible  blow  is  withdrawn."  The  people  were  to  behold  both  his  goodness  and  his 
severity.  He  magnifies  their  sin  before  the  eyes  of  Moses,  and  there  was  the  more 
need  to  do  so  when  he  was  sparing  the  transgressors.  The  mere  lapse  of  time 
neither  diminishes  the  impression  made  by  sin  on  God  himself,  nor  the  destructive 
power  of  it  on  the  transgressor.  Repented  and  forsaken  sins  are  blotted  out,  but  a 
recurrence  of  them,  and  that  in  a  more  flagrant  way,  brings  them  back^  and  illus- 
trates what  an  inveterate  and  ingrained  thing  sin  has  become.     When  Wnately  was 

Srincipal  of  St  Alban's  Hall,  he  would  sometimes  say  after  some  escapade  of  an  un- 
ergraduate,  "  I  pardon  this  as  a  first  offence,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  remember  it.  I 
will  not  unless  you  force  me  to  do  so.  But  recollect  that  if  you  commit  a  second,  I 
must  remember  the  first"  So  God  had  to  call  up  everything  &om  the  beginning  of 
his*  wonders  in  Egypt:  on  the  one  hand,  all  his  glory  and  miracles,  and  impressive 
commands  and  promises ;  on  the  other  hand,  their  persistent  indifference, disobedience, 
and  unbelief.  Let  them  therefore  understand,  that  even  though  they  be  spared,  they 
cannot  see  Canaan.  This  is  all  the  Lord  says  at  present,  but  it  is  enough  to  secure 
that  he  shall  be  glorified  in  Israel. 

IV.  The  great  practical  lesson  to  us  is,  that  we  should  be  very  observant  of 
the  signs  of  God*8  presence  with  us,  and  promptly  obedient  It)  the  God  who  is 
revealed  in  them.  Of  how  many  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  they  travel  through 
life  unobservant  of  God^s  wonderful  works  to  them,  and  tempting  him  many  times ! 
What  a  terrible  thought,  that  as  the  fate  of  this  generation  was  fixed,  though  some  of 
them  lived  well-nigh  forty  years  after,  so  the  fate  of  many  may  be  fixed  even  before 
they  die — probation  ended,  though  earthly  existence  may  continue ;  dead  even  while 
they  live  I  While  still  in  vigorous  health  of  body,  and  active  in  all  worldly  con- 
cerns, the  last  faint  trace  of  spiritual  sensibility  may  have  passed  aw^ky.  Doing 
perhaps  what  they  reckon  to  be  good,  and  what  is  good  in  a  certain  way,  they 
nevertheless  miss  the  great  end  of  life,  because  faith  in  the  Son  and  in  the  Father 
who  sent  him  has  never  been  allowed  to  enter  their  minds  (Rom.  ii.,  xL  20 — 22). — Y« 
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Ver.  24. — The  promise  to  Caleb.  God  g^nts  the  prayer  of  Moses  for  the  people, 
and  makes  clear  how  small  a  boon  it  is  by  notifying  at  the  same  time  their  necessary 
exclusion  from  Canaan.  The  smallnees  of  the  boon  compared  with  the  greatness  of 
the  loss  is  still  further  shown  when  he  goes  on  to  make  the  promise  to  Caleb. 
Consider — 

I.  How  CLEAR  SUCH  A  PR0MI8B  MAKES  THE  REASON   WHT  God's  PROMISES  SEEM  SO 

OFTEN  UNFULFILLED.  Men  do  not  supi)ly  the  conditions  requisite  for  their  fulfilment. 
The  same  claims,  promises,  and  warnings  were  laid  before  others  as  before  Caleb ; 
but  when  they  were  rebellious  he  was  obedient,  and  the  end  of  it  is  indicated  here. 
The  law  of  sowing  and  reaping,  of  cause  and  effect,  is  at  work.  Let  Christians  con- 
sider how  many  promises  given  for  the  guidance  and  comfort  of  present  life  are  yet 
mif  ulfilled  in  their  experience.  The  power  and  disposition  of  Goa  are  toward  us,  as 
toward  the  Israelites,  but  the  rebellious  hearts  are  many  and  the  Calebs  few  (Eph. 
i.  19). 

II.  A  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATION  OF  8PECLLL  PROVIDENCE.  As  WO  read  on  and  learn 
that  Caleb  was  to  spend  forty  years  in  the  wilderness  before  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise,  then  we  discern  how  constantly  he  must  have  been  under  the  eye  of 
God,  how  surely  provided  for  and  protected.  He  had  known  much  of  danger 
already :  soroetliing  as  a  spy  and  something  as  a  faithful  witness,  and  the  lifting  of 
stones  against  him  was  perhaps  but  an  earnest  of  further  perils  from  his  own  coun- 
trymen. And  yet,  although  his  wanderings  were  to  be  long  and  dangerous,  God, 
speaking  with  that  assurance  which  becomes  God  only,  promises  Caleb  an  entrance 
into  the  land  at  last.  Who  can  tell  what  hearts  this  very  promise  made  more  hostile, 
and  what  special  interpositions  may  have  been  required  to  protect  him  ? 

III.  The  REASONS  for  God*s  gracious  TREATMENT  OF  CALEB.  "  He  was  a  man  of 
another  spirit."  Of  another  spirit  as  to  his  recollections  of  the  past.  The  others 
thought  much  of  the  past,  but  it  was  in  a  selfish  and  grovelling  spirit  They 
hankered  after  the  creature  comforts  and  delicacies  of  Egypt,  and  continually  be- 
moaned the  simpler  life  of  the  wilderness.  The  ten  misleading  spies  verv  likelv 
took  thoughts  of  Egypt  into  their  inspection  of  Canaan,  comparing  it  not  with  God  s 
promises,  but  with  what  they  recollected  of  the  land  they  had  left.  On  the  other 
band,  Calcb^s  thoughts  woul^  run  much  on  the  bondage  and  oppression  in  Egypt. 
Humbly  and  devoutly  observant  of  each  wonderful  worx  of  God  as  it  was  being  per- 
formed, he  would  have  it  more  deeply  impressed  on  his  mind  ;  and  every  time  the 
thought  returned  there  would  be  something  of  the  power  of  a  first  impression.  There 
would  be  the  recollection  also  of  God's  forbearance  and  long-suffering  with  him  in  his 
own  imperfect  services.  Of  another  spirit,  consequently,  as  to  his  conduct  in  the 
present.  To  one  who  had  learned  to  look  on  the  past  as  he  did,  the  present  would 
appear  in  all  its  glory  immeasurably  better  than  the  past  Hence,  what  made  others 
mourn  made  him  rejoice ;  while  others  were  rebelling  and  hatching  conspiracies,  he 
was  doing  all  he  could  to  sustain  Moses.  May  we  not  coniecture  that  he  went  on  the 
search  expedition  not  so  much  because  he  deemed  it  needful,  as  in  order  that  one  at 
least  might  bring  back  a  faithful  testimony  ?  So  let  it  be  said  of  us  that  wherever 
the  spirit  of  the  world  is  manifested  in  greed,  passion,  false  representation,  or  any 
other  evil  thing,  we  by  our  conduct  in  present  circumstances,  as  they  rise  fresh  and 
often  unexpected  day  by  day,  show  indeed  another  spirit.  It  is  only  by  having  the 
right  spirit  alive  and  strong  within  us  that  we  shall  be  equal  to  the  claims  ever 
coming  on  Clirist's  servants.  Of  another  spirit  as  to  Am  expectations  in  the  future. 
Every  man  who  lives  so  that  his  present  is  better  than  his  past  has  a  growing 
assurance  that  the  future  will  be  better  than  the  present.  He  who  lives  in  the  con- 
stant appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  fulfilled  promises  will  consider  the  future  as 
having  in  it  the  promises  yet  to  be  fulfilled.  It  would  doubtless  be  a  keen  personal 
disappointment  to  Caleb  when  he  found  the  people  determined  to  retreat.  He  had 
known  something  of  the  future  in  the  present  when  he  visited  the  promised  land, 
and  joy  would  fill  his  thoughts  at  the  prospect  of  speedy  possession.  A  man  of 
such  a  spirit  as  Caleb  gives  God  the  opportunity  of  accomplishing  all  his  word. 
"  He  hatn  followed  me  fully."  As  fully,  that  is,  as  was  possible  for  a  sinful  mnn 
in  earthly  conditions.  God  does  not  expect  the  service  of  glorified  spirits  during  the 
life  we  live  in  the  flesh.    But  wherever  he  finds  diligence,  caution,  the  spirit  that 
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says,  "  This  one  thing  I  do ;  "  wherever  he  finds  the  loving  heart,  the  giving  liand, 
the  bridled  tongue,  he  is  not  slow  to  give  approval.  When  the  heart  is  fully  set 
towards  him,  without  division  and  without  compulsion,  he  recognises  such  a  state  in 
the  most  emphatic  language.  Hence,  in  spite  of  great  blots  faithfully  recorded, 
Abraham  is  called  the  friend  of  God  (James  ii.  23),  and  David  the  man  after  his  own 
heart  (1  Sam.  xiii.  14).  So  Caleb  is  described  as  having  followed  God  fully ;  not 
that  he  was  a  faultless  man,  but  there  was  that  in  him  which  in  due  time  would  make 
all  the  outward  the  full  and  beautiful  expression  of  the  inward.  God  sees  the  fruit 
within  the  seed,  and  speaks  accordingly.  Compare  Caleb  with  the  mibelieving 
multitude,  and  the  words  will  not  appear  one  whit  too  strong.  Note  in  conclusion 
that  Caleb  was  now  required  to  exercise  the  high  quality  of  patience.  He  himself 
deserved  immediate  entrance,  but  he  must  wait  while  the  unbelieving  generation 
died  away,  and  those  who  at  present  were  only  striplings  and  infants  rose  to  take 
their  place.  He  had  to  be  patient,  but  his  patience  was  the  patience  of  hope.  **  It 
is  good  that  a  man  should  both  hope  and  quietly  wait  for  the  salvation  of  the 
Lord  '*  (Lam.  iil  26).  Caleb  had  a  spirit  within  him  which  could  find  the  best  things 
of  Canaan  even  in  tne  waste  wilderness  (*  Paradise  Regained,'  i.  7). — Y. 

Vers.  26 — 36. — God^a  decision  repeated  as  a  message.  What  God  has  already  said 
to  Moses  by  way  of  answer  to  his  intercession  is  now  amplified  in  a  solemn  message 
to  the  people.  The  punitive  aspect  of  the  decision  is  made  to  appear  still  more  dis- 
tinctly. Cf.  vers.  11  and  27.  In  the  first  he  asks  how  long  tiie  people  mean  to  pursue 
their  unbelieving  conduct ;  in  the  second,  how  long  shall  he  bear  with  them.  The 
time  has  come  for  God  himself  to  decide,  and  make  his  decision  known  in  the 
clearest  manner. 

I.  This  generation  was  not  allowed  to  go  its  own  way.  It  was  not  to  die 
at  once,  neither  was  it  to  enter  the  land ;  and  perhaps  some  may  then  have  antici- 
pated dismissal  altogether,  like  a  disbanded  army,  that  each  might  be  free  to  take  his 
own  path.  In  reality,  all  was  to  go  on  as.  before,  save  that  the  promise  was  taken 
away.  They  were  to  continue  in  the  wilderness,  and  die  there.  No  relaxation  is 
intimated  as  to  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  and  the  duties  of  the  camp.  We  do  not 
escape  God's  constraints  because  our  hearts  have  rejected  him.  He  spared  Israel,  but 
he  did  not  let  it  go  back  to  Egjrpt.  Men  may  congratulate  themselves  on  being  free 
from  the  restrictions  of  a  godly  life,  and  talk  wildly  of  those  who  shut  themselves 
up  in  tlie  service  of  Christ,  yet  they  know  very  well  that  they  are  themselves  under 
restraint.  Anything  like  license  and  recklessness  brings  suffering  on  them  very 
quickly.  God  takes  care  even  now  that  if  men  will  not  serve  him,  neither  shall  tliey 
please  themselves.  The  fruits  of  evil-doing  sometimes  ripen  with  wonderful 
rapidity. 

II.  It  was  not  left  to  its  own  resoubces.  It  is  not  expressly  said  that  the  manna 
would  be  continued,  but  doubtless  all  was  continued  that  was  not  formally  revoked. 
This  doomed  generation,  which  could  neither  go  its  own  way,  nor  entirely  in  God's 
way,  nevertheless  had  something  to  do  for  God  which  could  be  done  by  the  ordinary 
provisions  of  nature.  A  generation  mostly  bom  in  the  wilderness  had  to  be  brought 
up  to  manhood.  The  lot  was,  therefore,  to  some  extent  mitigated  by  the  continu- 
ance of  family  life,  with  all  its  affections,  occupations,  and  enjoyments.  In  the 
course  of  time,  as  the  first  bitterness  of  their  doom  passed  awav,  parents  might  even 
find  a  certain  pleasure  in  the  tliought  that  their  children  would  enjoy  the  land  from 
which  by  their  own  folly  they  had  been  excluded. 

III.  No  ROOM  was  left  fob  a  more  hopeful  prospect  with  respect  to  them- 
selves. They  had  said  in  their  haste,  '*  Would  God  we  had  died  in  this  wilderness  I " 
(ver.  2y  And  now  through  their  own  folly  what  they  hastily  wished  has  become  a 
necessity.  All  who  had  been  numbered  (ch.  i.)  are  to  die,  as  not  being  fit  to  fight 
the  Lord's  battles.  No  less  than  four  times  does  the  Lord  refer  to  this  doom,  with 
variety  of  expression,  which  only  makes  more  certain  the  identity  of  meaning.  Are 
any  of  them  saying  that  this  very  doom  is  a  change  of  purpose,  and  therefore  they 
may  hope  that  in  a  short  time  God  will  gladden  their  ears  with  the  words,  "  Arise, 
enter,  and  possess  "  ?  He  closes  the  door  against  such  a  hope  by  giving  the  long 
term  of  forty  years  to  exhaust  the  doomed  generation.    This  stretch  of  time  would 
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bring  even  the  youngest  of  them  to  be  a  man  of  sixty,  and  thus,  though  the  wear- 
ing away  might  be  very  ^adua],  yet  it  woald  be  none  the  lees  certain.  The  rule  is 
made  more  express  and  rigorous  by  the  very  exceptions  in  Caleb  and  Joshua. 

IV.  Though  they  themselves  were  doomed,  clear  indication  is  given  to  them 
THAT  God's  purposes  would  be  accomplished.  Forty  years,  and  they  would  be 
gone  I  and  what  then  ?  Why  they  themselves  would  be  the  instruments,  and  that 
to  a  laige  extent  unconsciously,  of  f  ulfillinc^  the  very  purpose  which  once  they  seemed 
to  have  imperilled.  Their  little  ones  God  would  brmg  into  the  land.  "Your  little 
ones,  which  ye  said  should  be  a  prey."  Men  are  fearful  when  they  ought  to  be  bold, 
and  bold  when  they  ought  to  be  fearful.  Israel  was  alarmed  for  its  tender  offspring, 
but  not  afraid  to  rebel  against  God,  and  treat  his  servants  with  contempt.  And  now 
God  says  that  in  the  exercise  of  his  providence  and  the  carrying  out  01  his  extensive 
plans,  these  very  children,  these  infants,  helpless  on  tlie  mother's  breast,  shall  enter 
and  conquer  where  their  fethers  were  afraid  to  go.  Another  generation  would  arise, 
not  knowing  "Egypt  except  at  second  hand,  and  which  could  not  very  well  lust  after 
things  it  htwi  never  tasted.  The  delay  in  accomplishing  God's  purposes  was  more 
apparent  than  real.  The  loss  was  chiefly  a  loss  to  the  disobedient  themselves.  God 
can  take  the  most  adverse  things,  the  most  determined  outbreaks  of  the  wicked,  and 
work  them  in  with  his  own  purposes. 

V.  An  ILLUSTRATION  18  FURNISHED  OF  THE  TRUTH  THAT  CHILDREN  HAVE  TO  BEAR 

THE  SINS  OF  THE  PARENTS  (ver.  33).  A  dreadful  name,  and  only  too  frequent  in 
his  after-dealings  with  Israel,  does  tho  Lord  ^ive  to  these  sins — "  whoredoms  "  he 
calls  them.  The  generations  of  men  are  so  inten^oven  that  the  blow  which  falls 
on  the  parent  cannot  be  entirely  averted  from  the  child.  Not  only  was  the  punished 
generation  unfit  for  entrance,  but  its  children  had  to  wait  in  consequence.  The 
children  bom  on  this  very  day  of  sentence  would  be  well  on  in  manhood  when  they 
entered  the  land.  Sinners  should  well  consider  how  their  sin  includes  otliers  in  its 
consequences.  The  Israelites  thought  they  were  doins^  a  good  thing  for  their  little 
ones  when  they  rebelled  ;  but  the  real  result  was  the  detention  of  them  forty  years 
in  the  wilderness.  If  the  fathers  had  been  believing,  they  could  have  entered  at 
once,  and  brought  up  their  children  in  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 
As  it  was,  they  had  to  nourish  them  in  the  wUdemess,  and  on  the  manna  they  so 
much  despised. 

VI.  There  is  something  through  all  these  forty  years  to  remind  them  of 
THEIR  SIN  AND  ITS  PUNISHMENT.  As  the  Unbelievers  died  off  one  by  one,  and  as 
each  succeeding  year  began,  and  whenever  Caleb  and  Joshua  appeared,  there  was 
something  to  remmd  of  God's  chastising  hand. — Y. 

Vers.  39 — ib.—A  car^fession  contradicted  in  action.  The  way  of  Israel  seems 
now  closed  up.  The  way  to  Egypt  is  closed,  and  also  the  way  to  the  promised 
land,  where  oi  late  was  fixed  up  the  clear  intimation,  "  This  is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it." 
There  is  now  but  one  way  open — to  wander  in  this  wilderness  for  forty  years  till  all 
the  rebels  have  passed  away.  The  full  measure  of  their  doom  is  now  before  them, 
and  as  it  appears  in  all  its  naked  severity,  it  fills  them  with  grief  and  consternation. 
Everything  corroborates  the  word  of  Moses.  The  ten  spies  who  brought  up  the 
slanderous  report  are  lying  plague-stricken  corpses,  while  Caleb  and  Joshua  stand 
among  the  living  confessed  by  God  himself  as  faithful  and  true  witnesses.  Never- 
theless, in  the  midst  of  this  utter  collapse  the  people  were  not  unprovided  for  as 
to  their  course  of  action  (ver.  26).  God  had  told  Moses  the  direction  into  which  to 
take  them.  But  they  cannot  learn  even  so  much  obedience  as  this  without  being 
taught  it  in  a  terrible  lesson. 

L  We  have  a  confession  contradicted  even  while  it  was  being  made.  The 
confession  is,  **  We  have  sinned."  It  is  very  easy  to  say  this,  and  to  say  it  meaning 
something  by  it,  but  in  a  great  multitude  of  cases  it  is  said  with  very  little  under- 
standing of  what  sin  really  is.  Pharaoh  said  at  last,  when  he  had  been  visited  with 
seven  plagues.  "  I  have  sinned  this  time :  the  Lord  is  righteous,  and  I  and  my 
people  are  wicked  "  (Exod.  ix.  27) ;  but  as  soon  as  the  rain,  hail,  and  thunders  ceased 
at  the  intercession  of  Moses,  he  .sinned  yet  more  and  hardened  his  heart.  So  with 
the  Israelites  here ;  it  was  not  sin  they  felt,  but  suffering.  If  they  had  truly  felt  sin, 
NTTMBERS.  N 
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they  would  have  submitted  at  once  to  the  decision  of  God  and  bis  direction  for  their 
present  need  (ver.  25).  A  mind  filled  with  the  sense  of  sin  is  filled  also  with  the 
sense  of  God*s  authority.  It  is  so  impressed  with  its  own  sin  and  God's  righteous- 
ness, that  its  first  thought  is  how  to  end  the  dreadful  alienation  from  God  by  reason 
of  wicked  works.  It  will  at  once  attempt  to  bring  disobedience  to  an  end  by 
prompt  obedience  in  the  nearest  duties.  But  here  the  confession  of  sin  is  not  even 
put  first.  They  are  occupied  with  self,  its  aims  and  disappointments,  even  while 
professing  themselves  humbled  before  God.  What  a  proot  that  God  judged  them 
truly  when  he  said  that  any  further  trial  of  their  obedience  was  useless  I  They  had 
forgotten  that  wisdom  has  to  do  with  times  and^  seasons.  What  was  obedience 
yesterday  may  be  disobedience  to-day.  They  trie'd  to  open  a  door  closed  by  him 
who  shuts  so  that  none  can  open.  Thev  said  "We  have  sinned"  in  the  same 
breath  with  the  most  audacious  purpose  oi  sin  they  could  form.  Learn  from  them 
how  hard  it  is  to  have,  not  simply  an  adequate  sense  of  sin,  but  a  sense  of  sin  at  all. 
It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  sin,  and  yet  persistently  deny  it  through  failing  to  feel  it 
(1  John  i.  8,  10) ;  it  is  also  a  dreadful  tiling  to  confess  sin  while  the  felt  trouble  is 
not  sin,  but  mere  fleshly  vexation  and  pain.  Read  carefully  Dan.  ix.  for  a  becoming 
confession  of  sin  really  felt. 

II.  A  CONPESfilON  STILL  rUBTHEB  CONTRADICTED  IN  ACTION,  EVEN  AFTER  THE  CON- 
TRADICTION HAS  BEEN  POINTED  OUT.  We  have  seen  how  the  resolution  to  advance 
into  Canaan  made  the  confession  of  sin  worthless.  How  worthless  it  was  is  made 
more  evident  by  the  oc^Vm  of  the  people.  Notice  that  Moses  takes  not  the  slightest 
heed  of  their  confession  of  sin,  but  aims  direct  at  their  wild  resolution.  What  can 
be  more  urgent  and  more  strongly  fortified  with  reasons  than  his  dissuasive  words  ? 
He  puts  in  the  front,  as  the  most  proper  thing  to  be  put,  that  they  are  about  to  trans- 
gress the  commandment  of  the  Lord.  Fresh  from  one  transgression,  and  with  its 
penalty  pronounced,  they  yet  rushed  headlong  into  another.  They  are  foolish 
enough  to  suppose  that  by  an  energetic  effort  thev  can  release  themselves  from  the 
penalty.  Such  a  rebellious  purpose  must  assuredly  be  frustrated.  Bv  so  much  as 
the  presence  of  God  would  have  oeen  felt  if  they  had  gone  onward  at  the  right  time, 
by  just  as  much  would  his  absence  be  felt  now.  As  formerly  they  would  have  had  a 
force  far  above  nature  against  their  enemies,  now  they  have  a  force  far  below.  But 
all  that  Moses  can  say  is  in  vain.  All  their  notion  of  sin  was  that  they  had  not 
advanced  into  Canaan.  They  had  such  poor  thoughts  of  God  as  to  think  that  they 
could  wipe  the  sin  out  by  advancing  with  all  energy  now,  forgetting  that  the  sin  lay 
in  unbelief  and  disobedience.  If  by  any  chance  they  had  got  into  Canaan,  they 
would  not  have  found  it  a  promised  land.  God  could  and  would  have  made  it  just 
as  hard  and  unattractive  as  the  wilderness  they  had  left 

III.  The  contradiction  is  still  further  aggravated  by  breaking  away  from 
Moses  and  the  ark.  Ore  can  imagine  that  in  their  impetuosity  all  tribal  order  and 
discipline  was  lost.  Possibly  they  had  some  commander ;  there  may  have  been  just 
enough  cohesion  to  agree  so  far.  But  though  a  crowd  may  choose  a  commander,  a 
commander  cannot  at  will  make  a  crowd  into  an  army.  The  peculiarity  of  Israel 
was  that  its  army  was  fixed  and  disciplined  by  Jehovali  himself,  and  to  break  away 
from  the  ark,  where  his  honour  dwelt,  was  openly  to  despise  it,  as  if  it  were  nothing 
but  common  furniture.  There  was  not  only  a  rebellion  of  the  people  against  its 
governor,  but  a  mutiny  of  the  army  against  its  commander.  Does  it  not  almost  seem 
as  if  a  host  of  demons  had  gone  into  these  men,  carrying  them  headlong  to  destruc- 
tion, even  as  they  carried  the  swine  down  the  steep  place  ?  Only  a  little  while  before, 
no  argument,  no  appeal  would  have  dragged  them  an  inch  against  the  Amalekites 
and  the  Canaanites,  and  row  there  is  nothing  can  keep  them  back.  Surely  this 
crowns  the  illustiations  of  Israel's  perversity,  and  makes  it  very  wonderful  that  out 
of  them,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  the  Christ  should  have  sprung. 

IV.  Their  discomfiture  came  as  a  certain  consequence.  The  enemy,  we  may 
conjecture,  had  been  preparing  for  some  time.  Probably,  as  the  Israelites  sent  spies 
into  Canaan,  so  the  Canaanites  may  have  had  spies  in  the  wilderness.  And  so  as 
Israel  in  this  battle  was  at  its  very  weakest,  Canaan  may  have  been  at  its  strongest. 
Yet  Israel  would  appear  strong,  advancing  with  furious  onset,  and  bent  on  cancelling 
these  dreadful  forty  years.    Hence  the  enemy  would  exult  in  a  great  victory  gained 
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by  their  own  powers,  being  ignorant  that  they  owed  it  rather  to  the  disobedience  of 
Israel.  The  world  is  not  strong  in  itself,  as  against  those  who  truly  confide  in  God, 
but  its  strength  is  enough  and  to  spare  when  God*s  people  fight  against  it  with 
fleshly  weapons.  The  best  allies  of  God's  enemies  are  oftentimes  found  among  his 
professed  friends. — ^Y. 


PRELIMINARY  NOTE  TO  CHAPTERS  XV.— XIX. 

A  great  break  in  the  story  of  Israel  occurs  here.  Perhaps  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  theocracy,  from  Abraham  downwards,  there  is  no  such  entire  submergence  of  the 
chosen  people  to  be  noted.  After  the  rebellion  at  Kadesh  they  disappear  from  view, 
and  they  only  reappear  at  Kadesh  again  after  an  interval  of  thirty-eight  years.  Only 
one  occurrence  of  any  historical  moment  can  be  assigned  to  this  period  (ch.  xvi.), 
and  that  is  recorded  without  note  of  time  or  place,  because  its  ecclesiastical  interest 
gave  it  an  abiding  value  for  all  time.  The  sacred  history  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness 
may  be  compared  to  one  of  the  streams  of  that  wilderness.  From  its  source  it  runs, 
if  circumstances  be  favourable,  full  and  free  for  a  certain  distance,  and  even  spreads 
itseU  abroad  upon  the  more  level  ground ;  here,  however,  it  meets  a  thirstier  soil 
and  more  scorching  heat ;  it  loses  itself  suddenly  and  entirely.  If  its  course  bo 
followed  with  doubt  and  difficulty,  a  few  small  water-holes  may  be  discovered,  and 
perhaps  in  some  exceptionally  shaded  and  sheltered  spot  a  permanent  pool ;  only  at 
the  furthest  end  of  the  dried-np  wady,  near  the  great  sea,  the  stream  re  forms  itself 
and  flows  on  without  interruption  to  its  goal.  The  void  in  the  record  which  thus 
divides  in  two  the  story  of  the  exodus  is  explained  readily  and  satisfactorily  by  the 
one  fact  that  during  all  these  years  the  history  of  Israel  was  actually  in  abeyance. 
For  that  history  is  the  history  of  a  theocracy,  and  in  the  higher  sense  it  is  the  history 
of  God's  dealings  with  his  own  people,  as  he  leads  them  on  "  from  strength  to 
strength,"  until  "  every  one  of  them  in  Zion  appeareth  before  God."  Thus  all  the 
Old  Testament  from  Gen.  xii.  (in  which  the  history  properly  so  called  commences) 
to  the  end  of  Joshua  has  for  its  goal  the  entry  into  and  conquest  of  the  promised 
land  ;  and  thence  again  to  1  Kings  x.  and  2  Chron.  ix.  it  leads  up  to  the  firm  and 
full  establishment  of  the  temple  and  of  the  Lord's  anointed  in  the  place  which  he 
had  chosen.  But  during  the  thirty-eight  years  this  advance  was  absolutely  sus- 
pended ;  the  generation  that  excommunicated  itself  at  Kadesh  had  thenceforth  no 
part  and  no  heritage  in  Israel ;  their  lives  were  spared  indeed  at  the  time,  but  they 
had  to  die  out  and  another  generation  had  to  take  their  place  before  the  history  of 
the  theocracy  could  be  resumed.  Instead,  therefore,  of  the  blank  causing  perplexity 
or  suspicion,  it  most  strikingly  corresponds  with  an  1  confirms  the  whole  tenor  and 
purport  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Old  Testament  in  general.  It  was  at  Kadesh 
that  the  onward  march  of  Israel,  as  Israel,  was  summarily  suspended  ;  it  was  from 
Kadesh  that  that  march  began  once  more  after  thirty-eight  years ;  and  the  sacred 
narrative  conforms  itself  with  the  utmost  simplicity  and  naturalness  to  this  fact. 

The  condition  of  the  nation  during  this  period  of  submeigence  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  interest,  i  In  endeavouring  to  picture  it  to  ourselves,  we  are  left  to  a 
few  scattered  statements,  to  some  probable  conclusions,  and  for  the  rest  to  mere 
conjecture.    The  most  important  of  these  statements  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Deut  viii.  2 — 6 ;  xxix.  6,  6.  God  did  not  wholly  abandon  them  to  them- 
selves.   He  supplied  them  every  day  with  manna,  and  also  (no  doubt)  with  welter 
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when  there  was  no  natural  supply  (see  on  1  Ck>r.  x.  4).  He  provided  them  also 
with  raiment  and  shoes,  so  that  they  had  the  "  food  and  clothing  *'  which  are  the  actual 
necessaries  of  life. 

2.  Josh.  y.  4 — 8.  It  may  seem  strange  that  no  children  were  circumcised 
between  Egypt  and  Canaan,  considering  the  extreme  importance  assigned  to  the  rite 
(see  on  Exod.  iv.  24 — ^26).  If  any  children  were  bom  before  the  first  arrival  at 
Kadesh  (see  note  on  ch.  x.  28),  it  is  probable  that  their  circumcision  was  postponed 
in  view  of  a  speedy  settlement  in  the  land  of  promise.  After  that  time  the  general 
neglect  of  religious  ordinances  and  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  their  movements  (ch. 
ix.  22)  would  sufficiently  account  for  the  general  disuse  of  the  rite.  It  is  only 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  passover  also  was  omitted  during  all  this  period. 
Even  if  the  material  elements  for  its  celebration  could  have  been  provided,  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  the  men  who  came  out  of  Egypt  only  to  die  in  that  wilderness 
could  have  brought  themselves  to  renew  the  memory,  so  bitter  to  them,  of  that  great 
but  fruitless  deliverance.  And  with  the  passover  we  may  probably  conclude  that 
the  whole  sacrificial  system  fell  into  abeyance,  save  so  far  as  it  might  be  maintained 
by  the  zeal  of  the  Levites  alone  (see  below  on  ch.  xix.). 

3.  Ezek.  XX.  10 — 26.  This  is  a  strong  indictment  against  Israel  in  the  wilderness, 
and  all  the  more  because  the  children  are  reproached  in  the  same  strain  as  the  fathers. 
It  is  apparently  to  the  former  that  the  difficult  verses  25  and  26  refer  exclusively. 
If  so,  we  have  two  facts  of  grave  moment  made  known  to  us  through  the  prophet 
1«  That  the  Lord,  by  way  of  punishment,  gave  them  statutes  and  judgment  which 
were  not  good.  2.  That  they  systematically  offered  their  first-born  to  Moloch.  It 
is  only  necessary  here  to  point  out  that  these  statements  occur  in  the  course  of  an 
impassioned  invective,  and  must  therefore  be  taken  as  the  extreme  expression  of  one 
side  only  of  a  state  of  things  which  may  have  had  other  aspects. 

4.  Amos  V.  25,  26 ;  Acts  vii.  42,  43.  This  again  is  a  strong  indictment  It  is 
indeed  contended  that  Amos  v.  26  should  be  read  in  the  present  tense,  and  that  St 
Stephen  was  misled  by  an  error  of  the  Septuagint  This,  however,  introduces  a  much 
greater  difficulty ;  and  even  apart  from  the  quotation  in  the  Acts,  the  ordinary 
reading  is  the  more  natural  and  probable  (see  note  on  ch.  xiv.  33). 

While,  therefore,  the  general  impression  left  upon  us  by  these  passages  is  dark 
indeed,  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  anything  definite  or  precise  as  to  the  moral  and 
religious  condition  of  the  people  at  this  time.  A  similar  obscurity  hangs  over  their 
movements  and  proceedings.  We  have  nothing  to  guide  ns  except  the  probabilities 
of  the  case,  and  a  list  of  stations  which  really  tells  us  nothing.  It  is  only  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  marching  orders  issued  at  Sinai  fell  ipso  facto  into  abeyance 
when  the  short,  swift,  decisive  march  for  which  they  were  designed  came  to  an  abrupt 
conclusion.  We  have  no  authority  for  supposing  that  the  host  held  together  during 
these  years  of  wandering  which  had  no  aim  but  waste  of  time,  and  no  end  but  death. 
The  presumption  is  that  they  scattered  themselves  far  and  wide  over  the  wilderness 
(itself  of  no  great  extent),  just  as  present  convenience  dictated.  Disease,  and  death, 
and  all  those  other  incidents  revived  in  full  force  which  make  the  simultaneous 
march  in  close  array  of  two  million  people  an  impossibility.  No  doubt  the  head- 
quarters of  the  host  and  nation,  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  the  Levites  generally,  remained 
with  the  ark,  and  formed,  wherever  they  might  be,  the  visible  and  representative 
centre  of  the  national  life  and  worship.  It  is  of  the  movements  of  this  permanent 
centre,  which  contained  in  itself  all  that  was  really  distinctive  and  abiding  in 
Israel,  that  Moses  speaks  in  ch.  xxxiii.,  and  elsewhere ;  and  no  doubt  these  move- 
ments Were  mmle  in  implicit  obedience  to  the  signals  of  God,  given  by  the  cloudy 
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pfllar  (ch.  ix.  21, 22).  It  is  quite  possible  that  while  the  ark  removed  from  time  to 
time,  some  portion  of  the  people  remained  stationary  at  Kadesh,  until  the  "  whole 
congregation"  (see  on  ch.  xx.  1)  was  reassembled  there  once  more.  If  this  were 
the  case,  the  peculiar  phraseology  of  Dent  L  46  as  compared  with  the  following 
verse  may  be  satisfactorily  explained. ' 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


Various  laws  of  sacrifice  (vers.  1 — 81). 
Ver.  1.— The  Lord  ipake  onto  Moses.     It 

must  have  been  daring  the  years  of  wander- 
ing, but  within  those  limits  it  is  impossible 
even  to  coigectare  the  probable  date.  There 
is  no  external  evidence,  and  the  internal 
evidence  is  whoUy  indecisive.  Neither  can 
it  be  reasonably  maintained  that  these  regu- 
lations were  designed  to  revive  the  hope  and 
sustain  the  faith  of  the  rising  generation. 
Incidentally  they  may  have  had  some  effect 
in  that  way,  but  it  is  evident  that  the  pri- 
mary object  of  their  promulffation  was  simply 
to  supplv  certain  defects  and  omissions  in  the 
Levitical  legislation.  Why  that  legislation 
should  have  had  the  fragmentaiy  and  unfin- 
ished character  which  it  so  evidently  bears, 
reauiring  to  be  supplemented,  here  by  an 
isolated  commandment,  and  there  by  oral 
tradition,  is  an  interesting  and  difficult  ques- 
tion ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
fBLCt,  and  it  is  sunerfluous  to  look  any  further 
for  the  reason  of  the  enactments  here  following. 

Ver.  2.— When  jb  be  oome  into  the  land. 
The  same  formula  is  used  in  Levit  zxiii.  10 
conoeminff  the  wave-sheaf.  It  is  only  re- 
markable here  because  it  tacitly  a8sumcs--{l) 
that  the  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  men- 
tioned would  not  be  offered  any  more  in  the 
wilderness ;  (2)  that  the  nation  to  which  it 
was  spoken  would  surely  enter  into  Canaan 
at  last 

Ver.  8.— A  bnmt  oiforing,  or  a  saerifloe, 
i,  e.  a  whole  burnt  offering,  or  a  slain  offer- 
ing. There  should  be  a  comma  after  the 
word  *  *  sacrifice. "  In  performing  a  tow,  or  in 
a  firee-will  offering,  or  in  your  solemn  feasts. 
The  burnt  offering,  or  slain  offering,  might  be 
offered  in  either  of  these  three  ways,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  more  ordinary  sacrifices  which  do 
not  come  into  question  here. 

Ver.  4.— A  meat  offbring.  See  on  Levit. 
ii  The  command  to  add  the  meat  offering 
in  everv  such  case  had  not  been  given  before, 
but  it  had  apparently  been  the  practice  (see 
Levit  zxiiL  18)  in  accordance  with  the  law 
of  the  daily  sacrifice  given  in  Exod.  xxix. 
40,  41. 

Ver.  5. —A  drink  offerin^^.  This  ia  no- 
where separately  treated  of  m  Leviticus,  but 
it  is  mentioned  along  with  the  meat  offering 
in  the  passages  just  referred  to.    Libations 


are  amongst  the  simplest  and  most  universal 
of  offerings  to  the  unseen  powers.  For  one 
lamb.    ^9?>  ^^Boah  or  kid. 

Ver.  6.--br  for  a  ram.  The  meat  and 
drink  offerings  were  to  be  proportionate  in 
amount  to  the  size  of  the  victim. 

Ver.  8.— Peaee  offbrings.  The  sacrifices 
made  of  free-will,  or  made  on  solemn  feast- 
days,  would  commonly  be  peace  offerings  (see 
on  Levit.  vii.). 

Ver.  9. —Then  shall  he  bring.  The  rapid 
interchange  of  the  second  and  third  persons 
in  these  verses  is  awkward  and  perplexing. 
No  doubt  it  is  due  to  some  sufficiently  simple 
cause  in  the  inditing  of  the  original  record, 
but  we  are  not  in  a  position  even  to  guess  at 
its  nature.  Meanwhile  the  broken  construc- 
tion remains  as  a  witness  to  the  faithfulness 
with  which  the  record  has  been  handed  down. 

Ver.  12.~Aooording  to  the  number.  The 
strict  proportion  of  the  meat  and  drink  offer- 
ings was  to  be  carried  out  with  respect  to  the 
numbers,  as  well  as  the  individual  value,  of 
the  sacrifices. 

Ver.  18.— All  that  are  bom  of  the  eonntry. 
n'5t^i3"v3,  all  the  native  bom.  Septuagint, 
vac  6  avTSv^tav,  The  phrase  is  used  no 
doubt  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  resident  in 
Canaan ;  but  it  was  onlv  to  such  residents 
that  these  ordinances  applied.  These  things. 
The  regulations  just  mentioned. 

Ver.  14.— A  stranger.    Septuagint,  vpo- 

VflXvTOC* 

Ver.  15. — One  ordinanoe  shall  be  both  for 
yon  of  the  oongregaUon,  &c  Rather,  *  'As  for 
the  congregation  (7»35n,  construed  abso- 
lutely), one  law  for  you,  and  for  the  stranger 
that  sojoumeth,  an  eternal  ordinance  for 
your  generations ;  as  with  you  so  shall  it  be 
with  the  stranger  before  the  Lord." 

Ver.  17.— And  the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses. 
Whether  on  the  same  or  on  some  other  occa- 
sion we  cannot  tell.  The  two  enactments 
have  the  same  supplemental  and  (humanly 
speaking)  trivial  character. 

Ver.  19.— When  ye  eat  of  the  bread  of 
the  land.  A  thing  which  the  younger  Is- 
raelites, few  of  whom  had  ever  tasted  bread, 
must  have  eagerly  looked  forward  to  (see  on 
Josh.  V.  11,  12).  An  heaye  off'ering.  See 
on  Exod.  xxix.  27 ;  Levit.  vii.  14.  The 
dedication  of  first-fhiits  had  been  ordered  in 
general  terms  in  Exod.  xxii,  29 ;  xxiii.  19, 
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Yer.  20.--A  cake  of  the  fint  of  your 
doogh.  nblS,  only  used  here  and  in  the 
two  passages  which  refer  to  this  enactment 
(Neh.  X.  37 ;  Ezek.  xliv.  80).  It  probably 
means  whole  meal  coarsely  gronnd,  the  first 
pre^ration  of  the  new  com  available  for 
baking  and  eating.  Septuagint  has  liirapvii 
^vpdfittTocy  an  expression  used  by  St.  Paul  m 
Rom.  xi.  16.  Ae  .  .  the  heave  offering  of 
the  threshing  iloor,  to  shall  to  heave  it,  i.  e. 
the  offering  of  bread  from  the  home  was  to 
be  made  in  addition  to  the  offering  of  ears  or 
grains  from  the  threshing-floor,  and  in  the 
same  manner.  No  doubt  this  latter  offering 
was  a  very  ancient  (Gen.  iv.  8)  and  genertd 
one,  but  it  is  not  clearly  described  in  the 
Law  (see,  however,  Levit.  u.  14 ;  xxiii.  10). 
All  these  heave  offerings  were  the  perquisite 
of  the  priest 

Ver.  22.-.And  if  je  have  erred.  The  ab- 
sence of  the  usual  formula,  ''and  the  Lord 
spake  unto  Moses,"  is  singular,  because  what 
foUows  has  reference  not  to  the  enactment  just 
made,  but  to  the  whole  Law.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
p«irt  of  the  thoroughly  unscientific  and  inar- 
tificial character  of  the  Mosaic  legislation 
that  a  principle  of  extreme  importance  and 
wide  application  is  appended  to  an  insignifi- 
cant matter  qf  ceremonial.  Provision  is  here 
made  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  due  to  ignor- 
ance and  oversight — a  provision  which  was 
sorely  needed,  considenng  the  great  com* 

Elexity  of  the  Law,  and  the  bad  trainingthey 
ad  for  the  accurate  observance  of  it  (Deut. 
xii.  8).  A  similar  provision  had  been  made 
in  Levit  iv.  The  two,  however,  differ,  inas- 
much as  that  contemplates  sins  of  commis- 
sion, while  this  contemplates  sins  of  omission. 
Yer.  23.~From  the  day  that  the  Lord 
eommanded,  .  .  and  heneeforward  among 
your  generationi.  Or,  "thenceforward  ac- 
cording to  your  generations."  These  words 
are  obscure,  because  they  point  apparently 
to  a  much  larger  lapse  of  time  since  the  first 

fiving  of  the  Law  than  had  really  occurred, 
t  may  be  that  they  include  the  possibility 
of  fresh  revelations  of  the  Divine  will  in  the 
time  to  come. 

yer.24.— If  onghtbeeommitted.  Rather, 
"  if  it  be  committed,"  t.  e,  the  non-observ- 
ance of  "all  these  commandments."  It 
cannot,  however,  be  necessaiy  to  suppose 
that  a  fiEilling  away  from  the  whole  body  of 
the  Mosaic  legislation  is  here  int^ed ;  such^ 
an  apostasy  could  not  happen  by  oversight," 
and  if  it  did,  the  remedy  provided  would 
seem  much  too  slight  for  the  occasion.  The 
analogy  of  the  provision  which  follows  (ver. 


27),  and  of  the  parallel  provisions  in  Levit 
iv.  2,  18,  points  clearly  to  theneglect  of  any 
one  of  the  Divine  commandments.  One 
young  b«lloek  tot  a  burnt  offering.  In  the 
case  of  a  sin  of  commission  done  ignorantly, 
the  bullock  was  treated  as  a  sin  offering 
(Levit.  iv.  14,  20),  for  in  that  case  the  expia- 
tion of  guilt  incurred  is  the  prominent  point 
in  the  atonement;  in  this  case  it  is  the 
necessity  of  a  fresh  self-dedication  to  .the 
Lord.  Aooording  to  the  manner.  \^^f^^^ 
according  to  the  ordinance  given  above.  One 
kid  of  the  goats  for  a  sin  offering.  This 
was  no  doubt  offered  first,  because  expiation 
must  precede  self-oblation,  but  the  buuock  is 
mentioned  first  as  forming  the  principal  part 
of  the  sacrifice.  The  kid  was  probably  treated 
according  to  the  regulations  of  Levit  iv.  14,  sq, 

Yer.  26.— Seeing  all  the  people  were  in 
ignoranee.  Litendly,  "  because  («c  it  hap- 
pened) to  the  whole  nation  in  ignorance." 
As  the  stranger  was  counted  as  of  the  nation 
for  religious  purposes,  he  shared  both  in  its 
sin  and  in  its  foi^veness.  There  is  no  record 
of  this  atonement  ever  having  been  made, 
although  there  was  abundant  occasion  for  it ; 
it  may  well  be  that  it  was  intended  only  to 
stand  on  record  against  the  Jews,  and  to 
point  them  to  the  one  true  expiation  for 
their  national  as  well  as  for  their  particular 
transgressions. 

Yer.  27.— And  if  any  sonl  sin  through 
ignoranee.  No  doubt  by  way  of  omission, 
as  in  the  preceding  case,  and  thus  this  regu- 
lation will  be  distinguished  from  that  in 
Levit  iv.  27.  In  eittier  case  the  ritual  is 
apparently  intende<l  to  be  the  same,  although 
not  so  fully  described  here.  In  ver.  29  the 
benefit  of  the  ordinance  is  extended  to 
strangers ;  this  was  natural  in  a  law  which 
directly  contemplates  the  residence  of  Israel 
in  their  permanent  home. 

Ver.  80.— The  sonl  that  death  .  .  pre- 
snmptnonslT.  Literally,  "with  a  high  hand," 
i,  e,  defiantly.  A  similar  phrase  is  used 
of  God  himself  (Exod.  xiii.  9).  The  same 
reproaeheth  the  Lord.  ^?^P,revileth.  Septu- 
agint, wafio^wit.  In  Ezek.'xi.  27  it  is  trans- 
lated "  blasphemeth."  Perhaps  "  affronteth  " 
would  be  better.  He  that  deliberately  broke 
the  commandment  of  the  Lord  avowed  him- 
self his  open  enemy,  and,  as  it  were,  challengod 
him  to  single  combat  Cat  offl  See  Gen. 
xvii.  14. 

Yer.  81.  — ffis  iniquity  .  .  upon  him. 
ni}  njlj,  "its  crime  upon  it,"  i. «.  the  sin 
of  that  soul  must  come  upon  it  in  punish- 
ment 
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HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1 — 31. — Ordinances  of  sacrifice.  The  laws  given  in  this  section  were  to  be 
"  an  ordinance  for  ever,"  but  they  have  long  ago  come  to  an  end  as  far  as  the  literal 
observance  of  them  is  concerned  ;  it  is  certain,  therefore,  that  they  have  an  abiding 
spiritual  fulfilment  in  the  law  of  Christ.     Consider,  therefore — 

I.  That  thb  two  first  op  those  laws  were  designed  for  the  Israelites  when 
THEY  came  into  THB  LAND  OF  THEIR  HABITATION ;  they  do  not  Contemplate  the 
period  of  wandering  in  the  desert  which  was  then  going  on.  Even  so  a  great  part 
of  the  law  of  Christ  is  designed  for  that  state  of  holy  "joy  and  peace  in  believing," 
for  that  ''rest"  which  is  intended  to  be  our  habitation  even  now,  and  into  which  we 
do  enter  (Heb.  iv.  3  a.),  albeit  imperfectly  and  uncertainly.  Many  of  the  counsels 
of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  are  manifestly  out  of  all  harmony  with  the  ordinary 
lives  of  ordinary  Christians,  because  they  pertain  to  a  state  of  detachment  and  seli- 
conquest  which  we,  through  perversity  or  half-heartedness,  have  not  attained  (Matt. 
V.  29,  39,  40,  48 ;  vi.  34 ;  xvi.  25  ;  xvii.  20 ;  xix.  12,  21 ;  xx.  26,  27 ;  Luke  vi  35 ; 
xH.  33  ;  Rom.  xiv.  21 ;  1  Cor.  v.  11 ;  vi.  4, 7 ;  vii.  29—31 ;  Philip,  ii.  5 ;  1  Tim.  vi. 
8,  ^c).  These  are  indeed  addressed  to  all  Christians  ("  speak  unto  the  children  of 
Israel "),  not  to  a  select  few ;  but  they  are  addressed  to  them  on  the  assumption  tiiat 
they  have  striven  after  and  attained  the  higher  life  of  the  Spirit  ("  when  ye  be 
come,"  &c.).  And  this  is  the  real  answer  to  the  mocking  or  uneasy  spirit  which 
reproaches  the  gospel  of  Christ  with  being  visionary,  and  with  having  failed  to 
realise  itself  in  the  actual  life  of  Christendom.  It  is  quite  true  that,  as  far  as  the 
present  is  concerned,  the  mind  of  Christ  is  not  fulfilled  in  the  great  majority  even  of 
decent-living  Christians,  because  the)r  have  not  attained  to  rest,  but  are  wandering 
still  in  the  deserts  of  a  divided  allegiance,  one  half  to  God,  the  other  to  the  world 
and  self  (1  Cof.  ii.  14 ,-  iii  3  ;  Heb.  xii.  5). 

II.  That  the  very  giving  of  these  laws  involved  the  assurance  that  those 

WHO  WERE  TO  KEEP  THEM    SHOULD  ENTER  THE    HOLY  LAND   ("which  I  ffive  yOU "). 

Even  so  the  very  fact  that  so  much  of  the  mind  of  Christ  as  yet  unfulfilled  in  us 
has  been  plainly  revealed  in  the  gospel  is  a  pledge  to  us  that  God  has  yet  much 

ill   '    '    '    '^ 


to  do  for  us  and  in  us,  and  that  he  will  do  it  (2  Cor.  xiii.  9  ;  Phihp.  i.  6,  9, 10).  If 
it  be  true  that  the  majority  even  of  earnest  Christian  people  never  attain  a  thorough 
mastery  over  self,  or  an  entire  conformity  to  the  will  of  God  in  this  life,  then  it  is 
certain  that  this  will  be  wrought  in  them  in  the  world  of  spirits  beyond  our  ken ; 
for  only  this  conformity  willingly  pursued  and  embraced  is  our  rest  (c£  Matt.  xi.  28, 
29  ;  Heb.  iv.  10). 

III.  That  it  was  ordained  that  a  meat  and  drink  offering  should  always 

ACCOMPANY  THE  VOLUNTARY  PRESENTATION  OF  BURNT  OR  SLAIN  OFFERINGS.      Now  the 

burnt  an(>  slain  offerings  represented  Christ  in  his  atonement  (1)  as  having  in  our 
name  and  stead  offered  himself  in  entire  self -oblation  to  the  Father  (Heb.  ix.  14 ;  x. 
9, 10),  (2^  as  being  the  means  of  access  to  and  communion  with  God  to  them  that 
are  jusbned  ^John  vi.  57 ;  Eph.  ii.  14  a.,  18)  ;  moreover,  the  voluntary  presentation 
of  these  sacnfices  out  of  the  ordinarv  routine  signified  a  more  personal  and  earnest 
pleading  of  that  one  Sacrifice  by  the  faithful,  as  distinguished  from  that  which 
IS  more  formal  and,  as  it  were,  obligatory.  Again,  the  meat  and  drink  offering 
represented  the  oblation  of  human  labour  and  care  co-operating  with  Divine  grace, 
for  the  flour  and  the  oil  and  the  wine  were  all  prepared  from  the  gifts  of  nature  with 
more  or  less  of  industry  and  skill  Even  so,  therefore,  is  it  a  part  of  the  higher  law 
of  Clirist,  which  many  do  not  seem  to  attain  unto,  that  the  earnest  pleading  of,  and 
reliance  upon,  and  joy  in  the  atonement  of  Christ  shall  be  always  accompanied  with 
the  offering  of  personal  service,  of  good  work  done  for  Christ.  This  cannot  truly 
take  the  place  of  the  other,  any  more  than  the  meat  offering  could  supersede  or 

1>recede  the  sacrifice ;  but  yet  the  other  is  for  ever  incomplete  without  it.  The  most 
ively  faith  and  devout  worship  is  not  acceptable  when  unaccompanied  by  the  willing 
tribute  of  good  works  (Titus  hi,  8, 14 ;  James  il  17, 26  ;  2  Pet  i.  8). 

IV.  That  this  meat  and  drinr  offering  was  always  and  in  every  way  to 

BE  proportionate  TO  THE  BURNT  AND  SLAIN    OFFERINGS    PRESENTED.      Even  SO  the 
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tribute  of  our  industry  and  zeal  dedicated  to  God  should  bear  a  full  proportion  to  our 
faith  and  joy  in  the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  should  still  increase  with  the  increase 
of  these.  Nothing  is  more  painful  than  the  entire  disproportion  often  visible  between 
a  man's  earnest  and  lively  desire  to  anpropriate  by  faith  and  devotion  ^e  merits  of 
Christ's  sacrifice,  and  the  CTudging  reluctance  with  which  he  offers  to  God  of  his  own 
time,  means,  and  labour  (Matt  vii.  21 ;  xxv.  44,  45,  compared  with  James  ii.  16 ;  2 
Cor.  ix.  6  ;  Heb.  xiii.  16). 

V.  That  in  this  respect  there  was  to  be  one  rule  for  all,  whether  native 
i)ORN  OR  stranger.  Even  so  in  the  Church  of  Christ  there  is  but  one  law  of  faith 
and  works.  There  is  indeed  no  "stranger"  where  all  are  brethren,  but  this  very 
fact  means  among  otlier  things  that  there  is  no  one  having  part  and  lot  in  the  atone- 
ment of  Christ  who  is  relieved  by  any  personal  circumstances  from  the  duty  of  help- 
ing togetlier  with  the  rest  in  the  tribute  of  good  works  (Rev.  xx.  12). 

VI.  That  the  first-fruits  of  bread  were  to  be  offered,  as  well  as  of 
corn,  t.  e,  of  food  as  prepared  by  human  labour,  as  of  food  in  its  natural  state  (fruits 
of  the  earth).  Even  so  everything  which  belongs  to  our  life  is  to  be  sanctified  by 
dedication  to  God,  however  much  human  art  and  labour  have  conspired  to  make  it 
what  it  is.  It  is  not  only  that  which  seems  to  come  direct  from  the  bountiful  lap  of 
nature  which  is  to  be  thus  acknowledged,  but  that  also  which  through  any  process 
of  industry  has  been  adapted  to  our  actual  wants.  The  art  and  ingenuity  and  con- 
trivance of  man  have  gone  wildly  astray,  and  led  to  fearful  abuses,  just  because  they 
have  not  been  dedicated  to  God  and  to  pious  uses  (cf.  Luke  xi.  41 ;  Rom.  xi.  16 ; 
Rev.  xxi.  24  b.). 

VII.  That  proper  sacrihces  were  appointed,  with  promise  of  forgiveness, 
for  the  breach  of  any  of  the  commandments  by  way  of  omission,  such  omission 
not  being  presumptuous.  Even  so  it  is  certain  under  the  gospel — 1.  That  sins  of 
omission  are  still  sins,  albeit  done  through  neglect,  or  carelessness,  or  in  iterance. 
In  notJiing  is  Christian  morality  more  lax  than  on  this  point.  The  double  law  of 
Cliristian  charity  requires  an  instructed  and  attentive  mmd,  if  it  is  to  be  fulfilled ; 
the  carelessness,  therefore,  of  Christians  as  to  how  they  discharge  their  positive 
duties  towards  God  and  man  is  distinctly  sinful.  2.  That  such  sins  will  find  for- 
giveness. The  far-reaching  nature  of  our  obligations  as  laid  down  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  unending  consequences  of  our  most  heedless  acts  and  words, 
might  well  terrify  us  if  it  were  not  so  (Matt.  xii.  37 ;  xviii.  6 ;  xxv.  27,  45  ;  James 
iii.  2 ;  Rev.  iii.  2). 

VIII.  That  the  whole  Divine  legislation  was  included  in  the  most  com- 
prehensive LANGUAGE.  Even  so  there  is  nothing  discretionary,  nothing  permissive, 
about  the  laws  of  Christian  morality.  None  may  be  overlooked  or  ignored  from  first 
to  last  without  incurring  guilt  (Matt  v.  18,  19 ;  James  il  10 ;  Rom.  ii.  22  b.), 

IX.  That  the  sacrifice  for  sins  of  omission  was  a  sin  offering,  but  also, 
AND  more  especially,  A  BURNT  OFFERING.  Even  SO  sins  of  neglect  of  duty,  of 
supineness  and  indifference,  demand  indeed  to  be  expiated  by  the  one  offering  made 
for  sin,  but  also  to  be  repaired  by  a  fresh  and  entire  self -dedication  to  the  will  and 
service  of  God.  To  acknowledge  our  past  neglects  without  an  earnest  effort  to  ful- 
fil our  duty  in  future  is  a  feeble  and  imperfect  thin^  (Heb.  xii.  12,  13 ;  1  Pet  i.  13 ; 
Rev.  ii.  6).  Note,  that  the  law  recognised  the  distmction  between  the  guilt  of  the 
nation  and  the  guilt  of  the  individual,  and  both  had  their  expiations.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  there  is  now  any  "  national "  guilt,  for  Christianity  does  not  recognise 
nations  as  such ;  modem  nations  correspond  to  the  trU>es  of  Israel,  if  to  anything. 
But  there  is  of  course  "  collective  "  guilt,  of  which  each  must  discharge  himself  by 
an  individual  repentance.  The  atonement  for  an  individual  sin  of  omission  was  the 
same  as  for  one  of  commission. 

X.  That  no  provision  was  made  under  the  law  for  the  pardon  of  a  wilful 
SIN  against  God — a  sin  of  defiance.  Thus  the  law  brought  no  satisfaction  to  the 
tender  conscience,  but  rather  conviction  of  sin,  and  longing  for  a  better  covenant. 
Herein  is  at  once  contrast  and  likeness :  contrast,  in  that  the  gospel  hath  forgive- 
ness for  all  sin  and  wickedness  (Mark  iii.  28 ;  Acts  xiii.  39  ;  Rom.  viii  1 ;  1  John  ii. 
1)  ;  likeness,  in  that  a  marked  distinction  is  made  between  sins  against  the  light  and 
other  sins  (Mark  iii.  29  ;  Luke  xxiii.  34  ;  John  xiz.  11 ;  1  Tim.  i.  13 ;  Heb.  vi.  4 ; 
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X  26  ;  1  John  ▼.  16  5.)*  It  is  certain  that  {e.  g.^  one  deliberate  lie  spoken  deliber- 
ately, and  of  malice  aforethought,  mav  do  more  fasting  injury  to  a  soul,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  than  a  whole  life  of  reckless,  thoughtless,  heedless  vice.  Compare  the 
case  of  the  Pharisees  (Mark  iii.  30)  with  that  of  the  harlots  (Luke  vii.  37)  and 

Sublicans  (tbid.  zix.  2),  and  that  of  Ananias  and  Sapphire  with  that  of  the  sinful 
^rinthian. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  22 — 31. — Presumpttious  sins  and  sins  of  ignorance.  Some  sins  are  more 
heinous  in  the  sight  of  God  than  otliers ;  more  heinous  in  their  own  nature,  or  by 
reason  of  aggravating  circumstances.  The  distinction  is  familiar  to  all.  Murder  is 
a  sin  more  heinous  in  the  sight  of  Qod  and  man  than  petty  theft.  Armed  rebellion 
against  just  authority  is  a  greater  sin  than  heedless  omission  to  pay  due  honour  and 
courtesy  to  a  superior  in  office.  Yet  old  and  familiar  as  the  distinction  is,  it  is  one 
in  connexion  with  which  men  have  often  fallen  into  mischievous  error.  Hence  the 
value  of  texts  like  this  in  Numbers,  which  throw  light  upon  it. 

I.  Observe  how  the  distinction  between  cJreater  and  lesser  bins  is  here 
STATED.  1.  Some  sins  are  described  m  sins  of  ignorance.  The  reference  is  to  faults 
that  are  due  to  error  or  inadvertence.  We  all  know,  to  our  cost,  how  liable  we  are 
to  these.  Never  a  day  passes  but  we  omit  duty  and  commit  faults,  either  because 
we  knew  no  better,  or  because  we  were  "  ofE  our  guard  **  and  stumbled  before  we 
were  aware.  These  are  sins  of  infirmity,  such  as  cleave  to  the  best  of  men  in  the 
present  life.  2.  Other  sins  are  done  presumptttotisly.  (Literally,  *'  with  a  high 
hand."J  The  matter  is  one  about  which  there  is  no  dubiety ;  the  person  knows 
well  wnat  is  right  and  what  is  wrong ;  knowing  this,  he  deliberately  and  purposely 
does  the  wrong.  He  offends  against  light,  conviction,  conscience.  This  is  pre- 
sumptuous sin.  I  have  said  that  the  distinction  between  greater  and  lesser  sins  is 
o!d  and  fumilinl-.  Turning  to  any  Roman  Catholic  book  of  devotion,  you  will  find 
tables  in  which  are  enumerated  respectively  the  ^* mortal  sins"  and  the  "venial 
sins."  That  is  one  way  of  describing  the  two  classes.  I  very  much  prefer  the  terms 
employed  here  in  God's  word.  And  the  superior  wisdom  of  Qod  is  to  be  seen  not 
only  in  the  fitter  terms  employed,  but  also  in  the  absence  of  anv  attempt,  here  or 
elsewhere  in  the  Bible,  to  give  a  tabular  enumeration  of  the  sins  belonging  to  either 
class.  For  one  thing,  a  correct  distribution  is  impossible.  The  same  act  which,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  one  might  deem  trivial,  ma^in  other  circumstances  be  a  most 
heinous  crime ;  whereas  what  seems  a  heinous  crime  may  be  found  to  have  been 
committed  in  circumstances  so  extenuating,  that  you  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  a  crime 
at  all.  Besides,  the  distribution,  if  it  were  possible  to  be  made,  could  only  do  mischief. 
It  is  not  good  for  men  to  be  trying  to  find  out  how  near  tbev  may  go  to  the  line 
which  separates  sins  of  infirmity  from  presumptuous  sins,  without  actually  passing 
over.  Tne  Bible  refuses  to  give  help  in  that  sort  of  study.  It  indicates  the  quality 
which  aggravates  offences,  so  that  we  may  learn  to  fear  it  and  keep  as  far  off  from 
it  as  we  can. 

II.  Observe  the  law  which  is  laid  down  with  reference  to  the  two  kinds  of 
SIN,  1,  When  the  party — whether  it  be  the  congregation  or  an  individual  Israelite — 
who  has  sinned  inadvertently  becomes  aware  of  the  sin,  a  sin-offering  is  to  be  pre- 
sented with  the  accustomed  rites,  arid  the  sin  will  be  forgiven  (vers.  24,  25,  27, 
28).  The  point  to  be  noted  here  is,  that  however  much  the  sin  may  have  been  due  to 
mere  ignorance  or  inadvertence,  the  law  demanded  satisfaction;  that  is  to  say. 
Transgression  of  God's  law  is  transgression  still,  though  done  through  mere  heed- 
lessness or  error.  Ignorance  and  heedlessness  may  extenuate,  but  they  do  not  justify ; 
nor  do  they  exempt  from  suffering  the  consequences  of  evil  doing.  Nor  ought  this 
to  be  deemed  strange  or  harsh.  The  same  principle  prevails  in  human  governments. 
A  transgressor  does  not  escape  the  penalties  annexed  to  his  acts  because  he  did  not 
know  they  were  forbidden,  or  because  he  acted  recklessly.  It  is  a  mischievous 
abuse  of  uie  distinction  between  sins,  if  occasion  is  taken  from  it  to  make  light  of 
any  sin.  Remember  that  all  sin  is,  in  its  own  nature,  mortal.  Paul  persecuted 
"  ignorantly  and  in  unbelief ;  *'  yet,  for  having  persecuted,  he  reckoned  himself  the 
chief  of  sinners.    2.  As  for  the  j^resumptiums  transgressor,  the  law  holde  out  to  him 
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no  hope  (vers.  30, 31).  The  reference,  no  doubt,  is,  in  the  first  instance,  to  deliberate 
violations  of  the  Mosaic  constitution — the  refusal  to  accept  circumcision,  or  celebrate 
tlie  Passover,  or  observe  the  Sabbatic  rest.  For  such  offences  no  sacrifice  was  pro- 
vided. The  person  forfeited  his  place  in  the  covenant  society.  But  this  part  of  the 
law,  like  the  former  part,  has  an  ultimate  reference  to  offences  considered  as  strictly 
moral.  It  suggests  lessons  regarding  all  deliberate  and  presumptuous  sins.  It  is  a 
most  strikin<2:  and  significant  fact,  that  for  such  sins  the  law  of  Moses  provided  no 
sacrifice.  What  are  we  to  make  of  this  ?  (1)  It  may  remind  us  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  "  a  sin  unto  death,"  and  for  which  "  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  " 
(Heb.  X.  26,  27 ;  1  John  v.  16).  We  believe,  indeed,  that  no  penitent,  however 
heinous  his  sin,  will  be  turned  away  from  God's  door  unforgiven ;  but  there  are  dark 
admonitory  texts  of  Scripture,  of  which  this  in  Numbers  is  one,  which  distinctly 
warn  us  that  God*s  mercy  will  not  be  trifled  with  ;  that  there  is  a  point  to  which,  if 
men  go,  in  resisting  the  testimony  of  God's  word  and  Spirit  in  their  consciences,  the 
Spirit  will  withdraw  and  give  them  over  to  hardness  and  impenitence.  (2)  But 
there  is  a  brighter  side  of  the  matter.  "  By  Christ  all  that  believe  are  justified  from 
all  things,  from  which  they  could  not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses"  (Acts  xiii. 
39).  David's  great  crime  was  a  "presumptuous  sin."  The  *  law  prescribed  no 
sacrifice  for  it.  The  law  could  suggest  to  him  no  hope.  What  then  ?  He  remembered 
the  name  of  the  Lord  which  was  enshrined  in  the  Pentateuch  side  b^  side  with  the 
law  (Exod.  xxxiv.  6).  He  confessed  and  was  forgiven. — In  Ps.  xix.  there  occur 
a  remarkable  succession  of  meditations  and  prayers  which,  to  all  appearance,  were 
suggested  originally  by  this  law  in  Numbers,  and  which  mry  be  taken  as  expressing 
the  thoughts  and  exercises  to  which  the  study  of  it  gave  birth  in  the  soul  of  David. 
At  all  events,  they  so  perfectly  indicate  the  practical  use  to  be  made  of  the  law  that 
they  cannot  be  too  earnestly  commended  to  your  consideration.  **  Who  can  under' 
stand  his  errors  f  (Who  can  make  sure  that  he  has  noted,  or  can  remember  and 
confess  his  sins  in  this  kind  ?)  Cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faulis.^\  "  Keep  hack  thy 
servant  also  from  presumptuous  sins ;  let  them  not  Jiave  dominion  over  me :  then 
shall  I  be  upright^  and  I  shall  be  innocent  from  the  great  transgression.^^ — B. 

Vers.  16, 16. — The  impartiality/  of  God*  The  treatment  of  foreigners  among  the 
Jews  one  sign  of  the  impartiality  of  God.  For — 1.  They  were  all  "  of  one  blood  " 
(Acts  xvii.  26).  2.  The  Israelites  were  "  strangers  and  sojourners  with  God  "  in  his 
own  land  (Levit.  xxv.  23),  as  we  all  are  upon  earth  (1  Chron.  xxix.  16 ;  1  Pet.  ii. 
11).  3.  All  are  involved  in  sin.  The  guilt  of  the  favoured  Israelites  was  greater 
than  that  of  heathen  strangers  (Rom.  ii.  6 — 12).  4.  All  are  included  in  £e  one 
salvation  (Rom.  iii.  21 — 30).     For  further  illustrations  see  outline  on  ch.  ix.  14. — P. 

Vers.  30,  ^\. —Presumptuous  sins.  I.  The  guilt  of  presumptuous  sins.  The 
transgressor  sinneth  "  with  a  high  hand  "  (Heb.).  It  is  not  easy  exactly  to  define 
sins  of  presumption  or  dehberate  disobedience,  for  which  there  was  no  expiation  by 
sacrifice.  Some  crimes  involved  capital  punishment  (Levit.  xx.  1, 2, 10 ;  Exod.  xxi. 
14 ;  Deut.  xvii.  12),  or  were  followed  by  latal  judgments  by  God  (Levit.  xvii.  10 ;  xx. 
4— -6).  The  impossibillity  of  drawing  up  a  complete  schedule  of  wilful,  presumptuous 
sins  suggests  a  caution.  For  their  heinous  guilt  is  described  by  the  term  "  reproach- 
eth  the  Lord,"  i.e.  blasphemes  God  in  word  or  act.  A  presumptuous  sinner 
reproaches  God  in  four  ways.  He  acts  as  though  (1)  his  commands  were  harsh  ; 
(2)  his  authority  was  o£  no  account ;  (3)  his  favour  was  to  be  little  prized ;  (4) 
his  threats  were  to  be  still  less  feared  (Deut.  xxix.  19,  20).  Such  guilt  is  aggra- 
vated under  the  law  of  the  gospel,  inasmuch  as  God's  commands,  authority,  favour, 
and  threats  arc  invested  with  greater  weight  and  sanctity  througn  the  revelation  of 
his  will  and  his  love  in  Jesus  Christ  (Heb.  ii.  1 — 3). 

II.  The  danger  of  presumpitjous  sins.  1.  Under  the  law  there  was  no  sacrifice 
to  expiate  for  such  sins,  but  fatal  punishment  at  the  hand  of  man  or  of  God  himself. 
2.  Under  the  gospel  a  sacrifice  even  for  wilful  sin  is  provided.  But  as  *'^  con- 
demnation "  is  for  unbelief,  the  neglect  of  the  Saviour  and  his  sacrifice  is  the  roost 
terrible,  though  a  most  common  presumptuous  sin,  for  which  "  there  remainetli  no 
more  sacrifice  "  (Heb.  x.  26—29).    There  is  a  sin  "  unto  death,"  which  "  shall  not 
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be  forgiven,"  &c.  (Matt  xii.  32 ;  1  John  v.  16).  3.  The  difficulty  of  exactly 
deciding,  either  under  the  law  or  the  gospel,  what  sins  are  beyond  tiie  power  of 
expiation,  and  expose  us  to  be  **  cut  off,"  adds  to  their  danger.  All  sins  are  like 
poisons,  ratal  if  remedies  are  not  applied.  But  if  some  are  certainly  fatal,  and  we 
know  not  which^  what  need  for  faith  in  the  Physician,  and  prayer  tnat  we  may  be 
kept  from  all  sins  so  as  to  be  guarded  from  presumptuous  sins  among  them  (Ps.  xix. 
12— 14).— P. 

Vers.  1 — 16. — God  giving  laws  for  the  distant  future,  I.  Hb  tbbats  thb  future 
AS  THE  PRESENT.  The  people  had  been  very  near  to  a  land  of  habitations,  and  to  a 
time  when  the  requirements  of  this  passage  would  have  been  close  upon  them.  That 
time  is  now  moved  int )  a  distant  future ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  to  come,  and  the 
requirements  are  equally  practical.  The  land  of  promise  was  Israel's  inheritance, 
and  to  become  its  possession,  even  though  Amalekite  and  Canaanite  had  just  been 
victorious.  God  can  speak  of  things  that  are  not  as  if  they  were.  And  after  so 
much  gloom  as  the  previous  chapter  presents,  such  a  rebellious,  unmanageable  spirit 
and  ominous  outlook,  there  was  need  of  something  bright,  such  as  we  find  in  the 
state  of  things  which  these  ordinances  of  offering  imply. 

XL  He  points  to  a  future  full  of  satisfaction  to  the  people.  It  will  be 
approved  by  them  as  according  with  his  prediction  to  Moses :  "  a  good  land  and  a 
large,  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  They  shall  have  cause  for  all  manner  of 
voluntary  offerings  over  and  above  the  necessary  offerings  for  sin.  Fulfilled  desires 
would  lend  to  the  fulfilment  of  vows.  The  very  mention  of  these  sacrifices  as 
possible  indicated  that  Israel  would  be  rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  in  com  and  wine  and 
oil.  There  woidd  be  reason  for  much  gratitude  in  the  heart,  and  consequent  gifts  of 
thanksgiving.  And  thus,  in  spite  of  all  that  may  be  a  cause  of  despondency  in  the 
Christian's  present  outlook,  there  will  yet  be  cause  of  thanksgiving  to  him.  We 
must  not  judge  the  future  from  our  present  humiliation  and  almost  vanished  hopes, 
but  from  the  greatness  of  God's  power  and  purposes.  He  sees  the  rich,  bright  future 
of  his  people  even  when  they  do  not. 

III.  He  counts  on  the  existence  of  a  thankful  spirit.  There  would  be 
abundant  cause  for  such  a  spirit,  and  so  it  was  right  to  provide  for  any  effects  that 
might  appear.  In  spite  of  all  present  murmuring  and  ingratitude,  in  spite  of  all 
sullen  compliance  with  the  compulsion  to  turn  back  into  the  wilderness,  there  would 
surely  some  day  be  a  thankful  spirit,  a  devout  recognition  of  God  in  the  midst  of 
prosperity.  Thus  we  may  take  it  that  there  is  something  of  prophecy,  something  of 
reasonable  expectation,  as  well  as  of  appointed  duty  in  the  commands  here  given. 
Just  as  the  regulations  for  the  Nazarite  (ch.  vi.)  indicated  an  expectation  that  there 
would  be  much  of  the  feeling  leading  men  to  the  Nazarite  vow,  so  here  there  is  an 
expectation  of  much  in  the  way  of  free-will  offerings. 

IV.  These  free-will  offerings  must  be  joined  with  offerings  from  the  com,  the  oil, 
and  the  wine  to  make  all  into  one  complete  and  acceptable  sacrifice.  The 
desire  to  do  something  acceptable  to  God  needs  to  be  directed  by  a  knowledge  of 
what  is  acceptable.  The  thankful  soul  will  ever  be  glad  to  learn  his  will.  No  offer- 
ing to  him  is  worth  anything  unless  it  be  a  cheerful  one ;  but  tlie  most  cheerful  gifts 
may  be  nullified  for  the  want  of  other  needed  qualities.  Hence  there  should  ever  be 
a  careful  pondering  of  God's  will  in  all  our  offerings  to  him,  so  that  they  may  be 
good  and  perfect  according  to  the  measure  of  human  ability.  When  most  of  all  we 
are  free  agents,  then  most  of  all  should  we  look  to  be  directed  by  necessary  com- 
mandments from  on  high. 

V.  The  provision  for  strangers.  The  land  of  promise  was  to  be  attractive  and 
beneficent  to  them  as  well  as  to  Israel.  Tliey  also  would  share  in  its  advantages, 
and  be  stirred  to  a  corresponding  acknowledgment.  Thus  ever  and  •anon  does  God 
raise  his  warning  a^inst  all  disposition  to  exclusiveness.  He  had  the  case  of  the 
stranger  and  proselyte  ever  beiore  him.  A  word  of  hope  this  for  Hobab,  whose 
heart  may  have  been  cast  down  within  him,  when  he  saw  how  contemptuously  Moses 
had  been  treated  of  late. — ^Y. 

Vers.  17 — ^21.— uln  (^eringfrom  the  dough :  domestic  religion.  I.  A  daily  offer- 
ing, or  if  not  daily,  somquent  as  to  be  practically  daily.     God  has  spoken  so  far  of 
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free-will  offerings,  but  here  is  one  connected  with  such  a  frequent  and  necessary  act 
as  the  eating  of  bread.  There  are  occasions  for  free-will  offerings  when  evident 
mercies  and  peculiar  gains  prompt  to  something  special  in  the  way  of  acknowledg- 
ment ;  but  men  are  only  too  prone  to  forget  the  common  and  daily  mercies  which  in 
reality  are  greatest  of  all.  Where  we  abound  in  forgetting,  God  most  abounds  in 
reminding.  The  time  of  eating  bread  was  an  appointea  opportunity  for  acknowledg- 
ing his  daily  goodness.  The  manna  was  so  evidently  miraculous,  that  very  little  was 
needed  to  remind  Israel  how  entirely  it  was  produced  without  their  intervention. 
It  was  not  the  sort  of  food  they  would  have  cultivated.  They  took  it,  not  that  they 
liked  it,  but  it  was  the  only  thing  to  be  got  But  bread  is  a  thing  on  which  man 
spends  much  care.  It  goes  through  so  many  processes  before  it  reaches  his  mouth 
that  he  easily  exaggerates  his  share  in  the  production  of  it.  Sowing  and  reaping, 
grinding  and  baking,  help  to  hide  the  good  hand  of  God  behind  them.  Hence  the 
giving  of  the  first  from  every  piece  of  dough  was  a  deliberate  and  frequent  recog- 
nition of  dependence  on  God  for  the  bread  in  Canaan,  as  much  as  for  the  manna  in 
the  wilderness. 

II.  A  DOMESTIC  OFFERING.  Thus  religion  was  brought  into  the  house  to  sanctify  a 
common  homely  duty.  There  was  somethiiig  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  children.  It 
was  an  opportunity  of  explaining  to  them,  from  whose  loving-kindness  came  their 
daily  bread  ;  teaching  them  lessons  of  dependence  and  gratitude  in  the  seed-time  and 
the  harvest,  by  the  mill  and  the  oven.  Contrast  with  this  the  melancholy  picture  by 
•  Jeremiah  of  the  children  gathering  the  wood,  the  fathers  kindling  the  fire,  and  the 
women  kneading  dough  to  make  cakes  to  the  queen  of  heaven  (Deut.  xxviii.  5; 
Neh.  X.  37  ;  Ps.  civ.  14, 15  ;  Jer.  vii.  18;  Ezek.  xliv.  30;  Haggai  i.  9).— Y. 

Vers.  22 — 29. — God  shows  himself  strict  and  yet  considerate,  I.  The  seriousness 
OF  God's  expectations.  God  gave  to  Israel  many  and  elaborate  commandments,  in 
the  mode  of  obeying  which  he  left  nothing  to  personal  discretion.  Hence  the  work 
of  obedience  was  often  a  difficult  and  always  a  careful  one,  and  sometimes  the  people 
might  be  tempted  to  say,  *'  Surely  this  minute  and  unvarying  compliance  in  outward 
things  cannot  be  seriously  intended.'*  But  everything  God  commands  has  a  reason, 
even  though  we  see  it  not.  God  hides  reasons  in  order  that  the  obedience  of  faith 
may  be  complete.  An  Israelite  quite  conceivably  might  say,  "Surely  I  am  not 
expected  to  remember  all  these  commandments  in  all  their  details."  The  answer  is, 
that  though  the  commandments  might  not  all  be  remembered,  yet  every  one  of  them 
was  important  And  so  we  find  that  God  made  it  a  dangerous,  even  a  deadly  thing, 
knowingly  and  wilfully  to  disobey  them.  He  has  high  aims  with  respect  to  his 
people,  far  higher  than  they  can  at  present  appreciate,  and  this  is  the  surest  way  of 
getting  great  results.  He  may  seem  to  be  miposing  intolerable  burdens,  but  he  is 
really  leading  us  onward  in  strength  and  capacity  until  we  shall  be  able  to  bear  the 
burdens.  Hence  the  large  demands  which  Christ  also  makes  on  his  disciples.  He 
came  io  fulfil  tlie  law.  His  people  are  not  only  to  do  more  than  others,  out  much 
more,  and  in  many  ways.  Whatever  be  provided  for  in  the  way  of  pardon  and  expi- 
ation, the  standard  must  not  be  lowerea  in  the  least.  God  has  constituted  man  to 
reach  great  attainments,  and  he  will  enable  him  to  reach  them,  if  only  the  proper 
means  be  taken. 

II.  His  remembrance  of  human  infirmity.  It  is  no  real  contradiction,  to  them 
who  will  consider,  that  God  meant  his  commandments  to  be  kept,  yet  knew  they 
would  be  oftentimes  broken.  As  he  was  serious  in  giving  the  commandments,  he 
wished  the  people  to  be  serious  in  trying  to  keep  them,  and  serious  also  in  asking 
why  they  were  not  able  to  keep  them.  He  provided  for  the  commandments  being 
broken.  While  serious  in  expectations,  he  was  nlso  considerate  and  encouraging. 
He  who  knows  what  his  people  will  one  day  be  able  to  do,  knows  full  well  how  little 
they  can  do  at  present  He  is  really  more  considerate  of  feeble  men  than  they  are  of 
eacn  other.  The  parable  of  the  servant  forgiven  of  his  master,  yet  refusing  to  for^ 
give  his  fellow-servant,  finds  its  application  only  too  often  in  the  difference  between 
God's  tender  treatment  of  man,  and  man's  harsh  treatment  of  his  fellow-man.  God 
makes  allowance  for  the  difficulty  of  turning  away  from  inveterate  habits.  He 
makes  allowance  for  what  we  know  by  daily  experience  is  a  great  infirmity  of  men, 
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sheer  forgetfulness.  He  considers  how  many  suffer  from  defective  instruction, 
bad  example,  and  early  orphanhood.  He  can  say  far  more  for  us  than  with  our 
utmost  skill  we  can  plead  for  ourselves.  He  knows  all  the  difficulties  we  have  in 
getting  at  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  his  truth.  What  comfort  could  we  possibly 
have  m  the  midst  of  all  our  di£Eerin|^  sects,  confessions,  and  ceremonies,  did  we  not 
think  of  God  looking  kindly  and  patiently  on  the  sins  of  ignorance,  and  remembering 
that  we  know  only  in  part  ?  It  was  Paul's  great  comfort  to  feel  that  the  cruelties  of 
his  persecuting  days  had  been  committed  ignorantly  and  in  unbelief. 

III.  His  STRICT  REQUIBEMENT  OF  EXPIATION.  They  were  not  allowed  to  say, 
"  We  knew  it  not;  therefore  it  will  not  be  required  from  us."  Evil  done  in  ignorance 
does  not  cease  to  be  evil  because  done  in  ignorance.  Whatever  is  commanded  ought 
to  be  done,  and  if  omitted  there  is  loss  somewhere  in  Qod*s  universe  because  of  the 
omission.  We  must  not  plead  ignorance  of  the  commandment,  for  the  reason  of 
that  ignorance  lies  with  man,  and  not  with  Qod.  It  may  not  lie  with  the  particular 
transgressor,  but  still  it  lies  with  man,  and  therefore  the  transgression  must  be  con- 
fessed and  atoned  for ;  and  when  we  humble  ourselves  in  confession  of  sin  committed 
and  service  omitted,  there  is  need  that  we  should  dwell  with  much  self-examination 
and  seeking  for  light  on  the  things  that  have  been  left  undone  through  ignorance. 
What  we  have  done  that  we  ought  not  to  have  done  is  much  more  discoverable  than 
what  ought  to  have  been  done,  yet  has  been  left  undone.  Many  conscientious, 
earnest,  and  enlightened  Christians  have  been  transgressors  through  ignorance. 
Prayer  for  the  doing  of  God's  will  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven  must  be  accom- 
panied by  an  incessant  seeking  for  the  knowledge  of  his  will.  Assuredly  we  suffer 
by  our  ignorance  in  this  matter,  even  though,  in  a  certain  sense  and  to  a  certain 
extent,  this  ignorance  cannot  be  helped.  This  provision  here  made  for  atonement, 
this  prophecy,  as  it  were,  that  many  transgressions  unconsciously  committed  would 
be  discovered  in  due  time,  is  a  reminder  to  us  how  much  we  may  still  have  to  dis- 
cover of  God's  wiU  concerning  us.  Much  as  we  may  know,  and  much  as  we  may  do, 
there  may  be  large  fields  of  obedience  where  we  have  not  taken  a  single  step.  The 
great  essentials,  of  course,  if  we  be  Christians  at  all,  we  cannot  be  ignorant  of,  but  it 
is  quite  possible  to  know  them,  yet  be  ignorant  of  other  things  God  would  also  have 
us  know.  We  arc  not  to  look  for  the  laws  of  life  in  Scripture  only ;  God  has  put 
there  such  things  as  are  not  to  be  found  in  nature  and  the  dealings  of  his  common 
providence.  We  must  look  for  his  will  in  every  place  where  intimations  of  it  are  to 
be  found,  and  be  quick  in  discovering  what  has  been  revealed  to  others.  Mark 
these  words  of  Joseph  Sturge: — *<  It  seems  to  be  the  will  of  him  who  is  infinite  in 
wisdom  that  light  upon  great  subjects  should  first  arise,  and  be  gradually  spread 
through  the  faithfulness  of  individuals  in  acting  up  to  their  own  convictions." — Y. 


EXPOSITION. 


The  sabbath-breakeb  (vers.  32 — 36). 
Ver.  32.  —  And  while  the  children  of 
Israel  were  in  the  wQdemesf.  It  is  main- 
tained by  some  that  these  words  were  intended 
to  mark  the  contrast  between  the  previous 
laws,  which  were  only  to  be  observed  when 
the  people  came  into  their  own  land,  and 
the  law  of  the  sabbath,  which  was  'strictly 
enforced  during  the  period  of  wandering. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  distinction 
existed  in  fact,  but  there  ia  no  reason  to  find 
the  intentional  assertion  of  it  in  this  ex- 
pression. The  simpler  and  more  natural, 
and  therefore  more  probable,  explanation  is, 
that  the  incident  was  recorded  after  the 
people  had  left  the  wilderness.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  ascrib- 
ing the  narrative  to  Moses  himself  if  we 


suppose  him  to  have  written  it  at  the  end  ot 
his  life,  when  the  people  were  encamped  in 
the  steppes  of  Moab.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  record  of  the  incident  was  mserted  here 
as  an  example  of  a  "  presumptuous  "  sin,  and 
of  its  punishment.  A  man  that  gathered 
sticks  upon  the  sabbatli  dav.  This  was 
clearly  presumptuous,  because  the  prohibition 
to  do  any  work  for  oneself  on  the  sabbath 
had  been  made  so  clear,  and  was  so  constantly 
forced  upon  their  attention  by  the  failure  of 
the  inanna  on  that  day,  that  ignorance  could 
not  possibly  be  pleaded  here. 

Ver.  33.~irnto  all  the  congregation,  t.  e. 
unto  the  council  of  elders,  who  were  the 
congregation  by  representation  (see  on  Exod. 
xviii.  25,  26). 

Ver.  84, —They  put  him  in  ward  (cf. 
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Levit.  xziv.  12),  because  it  was  not  declared 
what  ihould  be  done  to  him.  This  is  per- 
plexing, because  the  punishment  of  death 
had  been  decreed  in  £zod.  xxxi,  14,  15,  and 
xzzY.  2.  It  seems  an  evasion  to  say  that 
although  death  had  been  decreed,  the  mode 
of  death  had  not  been  fixed ;  for  (1)  it  was 
clearly  part  of  the  Divine  answer  that  the 
offence  was  really  capital  (see  ver.  85  a,\ 
and  (2)  it  was  understood  that  in  such  cases 
death  was  to  be  inflicted  by  stoning  (see 
Levit.  xz.  2 ;  zxiv.  14 ;  Josh.  viL  25 ;  in 
the  last  case  the  command  was  to  bum  the 
delinquents  with  fire,  yet  it  was  Irightly 
taken  for  granted  that  they  were  to  be  stonea 
to  death  first).  There  are  only  two  explana- 
tions which  are  satisfactory  because  they  are 
honest.  1.  The  incident  may  possibly  have 
occurred  between  the  first  institution  of  the 
sabbath  (Exod.  xvi.  23,  29)  and  the  decree 
of  death  to  those  that  broke  it.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  record  as  it  stands  here  to 
contradict  such  an  assumption.  2.  It  is  more 
likely  that  it  occurred  after  the  departure 
from  Sinai,  and  that  the  hesitation  in  deal- 
ing with  the  criminal  was  due  not  to  any  real 
uncertainty  as  to  the  law,  but  to  unwilling- 
ness to  inflict  so  extreme  and  so  (apparently) 


disproportioned  a  punishment  for  such  an 
offence  without  a  mrther  appeal  If  it  be 
said  that  such  unwillingness  to  carry  out  a 
plain  command  would  have  been  sinful,  it  is 
sufficient  to  answer  that  Moses  and  Aaron 
and  the  elders  were  human  beings,  and  must 
have  shrunk  from  visiting  with  a  cruel  death 
the  trivial  breach  of  a  purely  arbitrary  com- 
mandment. 

Ver.  35.— Withont  the  camp.  That  it 
might  not  be  defiled  (cf.  Acts  vii  58,  and 
Heb.  xiu.  12). 

Ver.  86.— And  he  died.  He  was  killed 
not  for  what  he  did,  but  for  doing  it  pre* 
sumptuously,  in  deliberate  defiance  of  what 
he  knew  to  be  the  will  of  God.  If  the 
covenant  relation  was  to  be  maintained  be- 
tween God  and  Israel,  the  observance  of  the 
sabbath,  which  was  an  integral  part  of  that 
covenant,  must  be  enforced,  and  he  who 
wilfully  violated  it  must  be  cut  off ;  and  this 
consideration  was  of  exceptional  force  in  this 
case,  as  the  first  which  had  occurred,  and  as 
the  one,  therefore,  which  would  govern  all  the 
rest  (cf.  Acts  v.  5,  10).  On  the  punishment 
of  stoning  see  Levit.  zz.  2 ;  zxlv.  14 ;  Acts 
vii.  58. 


HOMILETICJS. 

Vers.  32  —  36.  —  21ie  Sabbath  of  God,  We  have  here  a  record  which  is 
both  valuable  in  itself  as  revealing  the  mind  of  God,  and  also  valuable  indirectly 
as  revealing  the  mind  of  man.  Tne  perversity  of  human  nature,  and  the  extreme 
subtleness  of  superstition,  are  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  popular  treatment  of 
this  record.  It  has  indeed  made  a  deep  impression  upon  men,  but  that  impression 
has  been  almost  wholly  false,  and  has  simply  led  to  superstition.  The  story  of 
the  man  who  picked  np  sticks  on  the  Sabbath  appears  in  every  Christian  age,  and 
every  Christian  land ;  but  in  all  cases  it  is  the  act  itself  which  is  re^rded  as 
being  so  awful  and  so  fearfully  avenged.  Yet  even  under  the  law  the  act  itself  was 
lawM  in  the  priests,  as  our  Lord  points  out  (Matt.  xii.  6),  for  the  temple  fire  was 
supplied  with  wood  ;  and  under  the  gospel  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  so  far  as  it  was 
outward  and  arbitrary,  was  totally  repealed :  it  passed  away  like  a  shadow,  leaving 
us  face  to  face  with  the  substance,  the  reality  which  it  had  obscured — viz.,  the 
eternal  rest  from  sin  and  self  which  belongs  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Rom.  xiv.  6  ; 
Gal.  iv.  10 ;  Col.  ii.  16 ;  Heb.  iv.  9,  10).  We  keep  indeed  the  Lord's  day  because 
as  a  fact  it  has  been  kept  from  the  first,  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  ignore  the  universal 
custom  of  Christians ;  out  our  Sabbath  is  a  spiritual  one,  for  it  is  that  ceasing  from 
our  own  works  by  virtue  of  unselfishness  and  self-devotion  which,  as  it  is  the  secret 
of  "  rest "  in  this  life,  so  it  will  be  the  essence  of  **  rest "  in  the  life  to  come.  It 
follows  that  the  popular  use  of  this  story  to  enforce  the  outward  observance  of  a 
legal  Sabbath  is  simply  and  purely  superstitious,  and  directly  antagonistic  to  its  true 
teaching.    Consider  therefore — 

L  That  while  almost  all  other  ordinances,  even  circumcision  and  the  pass- 
over,  FELL  INTO  DISUSE,  THE  SABBATH  REMAINED  FIXED,  INVIOLABLE,  AND   ETERNAL. 

Even  so  while  all  outward  things  may  change,  while  even  sacraments  themselves 
might  fail,  the  true  Sabbath  of  the  soul  can  never  alter,  never  cease  to  be  observed  and 
sought.  To  cease  from  our  own  works  by  a  true  unselfishness  ;  to  live  for  others 
by  an  active  love ;  to  find  our  rest  in  contemplating  good  and  rejoicing  in  it ;  that 
is  to  rest  from  our  labours  as  God  did  from  his,  and  that  is  the  law  of  tne  holy  Sab- 
bath which  can  never  be  altered.    As  long  as  God  is  God,  and  man  is  man,  God  can 
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only  set  to  us,  and  we  can  only  set  to  ourselves,  this  law  as  the  law  of  all  laws  to 
be  observed  for  ever. 

II.  That  the  violation  of  the  Sabbath-law  was  not  pardonable.  The  sentence 
of  death  was  confinned,  on  special  appeal,  by  God  himself.  Even  so  whatever  directi v 
violates  the  law  of  rest,  and  so  destroys  that  rest,  is  fatal  and  deadly  to  the  soul. 
For  as  this  rest  is  the  end  of  all  religion,  and  is  to  be  heaven  itself,  that  which 
directly  militates  against  it  (and  that  is  in  the  deepest  sense  selfishness)  has  never 
forgiveness,  can  never  be  overlooked  or  suffered  to  continue. 

III.  That  the  essence  of  the  man's  crime  was  not  that  he  gathered  sticks  on 
THE  Sabbath,  but  that  he  gathered  them  for  himself.  For  the  priests  were 
guiltless,  cleaving  wood  for  the  altar  on  the  Sabbath ;  and  though  the  Jews  to  this 
day  will  not  make  a  fire  on  the  Sabbath  even  to  save  a  man's  life,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  our  Lord  would  have  commended  it,  and  that  from  an  Old  Testament  point  of 
view  (Mark  ii.  26,  27 ;  iii.  4).  Even  so  the  essence  of  all  sin,  and  the  cause  of  all 
wrath,  is  selfishness.  Selfishness  is  the  real  and  only  Sabbath-breaker,  because  it 
alone  disturbs  that  Divine  rest  which  stands  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  God  (see 
on  Gal.  iL  20  ;  Col.  iii.  3  ;  1  John  iii.  21,  22,  &c.). 

IV.  That  thedoom  of  the  Sabbath-breaker  was  stoning — a  punishment  inflicied 
BT  ALL,  and  expressive  OF  UNIVERSAL  CONDEMNATION.  Even  SO  the  true  punishment 
of  sin  is  that  it  arra3r8  against  us  both  God  and  all  good  and  holy  beings.  A  selfish 
person  would  find  neither  sympathy  nor  allowance  in  heaven:  his  soul  would  fall, 
crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  silent  disapproval  and  unintended  reproach.  And  so 
the  only  way  to  war  against  a  sin  of  selfishness  upon  earth  is  to  enlist  tlie  sympa- 
thies of  all  good  people  against  it 

V.  That  the  end  of  the  Sabbath-breaker  was  death,  although  it  was  not  im- 
mediately EXECUTED.  Even  so  spiritual  death  is  the  certain  end  of  selfishness. 
Amidst  the  uncertainties  of  time  indeed  that  death  appears  to  be  postponed ;  selfish- 
ness is  quite  consistent  with  some  amount  of  religion.  But  the  sentence  of  death 
against  it  is  plain  and  irrevocable,  and  it  will  surely  be  carried  out  (Matt.  x.  38,  39  ; 
xvi  26 ;  Tiuke  xii.  21 ;  Rom.  viii.  6 ;  Phil.  ii.  4,  6, 21). 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  30—36.— 7%tf  doom  of  the  prwumptuous  illustrated  hy  that  of  the  Sabbath- 
breaker.  Disobedience  to  the  commands  of  God  is  ranged  under  two  classes.  First, 
that  which  has  just  been  considered,  disobedience  through  ignorance ;  secondly, 
disobedience  from  presumption,  a  bold,  conscious,  reckless  defiance  of  God  and 
following  out  of  the  promptings  of  self.  God  indicates  that  such  conduct  must 
be  met  in  a  corresponding  way.  "That  soul  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his 
people,  ....  utterly  cut  off."  Notice  that  while  God  supposed  the  case  of 
the  whole  people  sinning  ignorantly,  he  does  not  make  a  similar  supposition  with 
regard  to  presumptuous  sin.  Unanimity  in  an  open  and  deliberate  defaance  of  God 
seems  to  be  impossible.  It  is  only  too  possible,  however,  that  single  men  should 
be  guilty  in  this  matter,  and  an  illustration  of  presumptuous  sin,  from  actual  life, 
immediately  follows.  The  people  were  to  be  left  without  excuse  for  saying  that 
they  were  m  any  doubt  as  to  this  dangerous  sin.  Where  death  was  the  punish- 
ment, the  offence  could  not  be  too  clearly  indicated.  Let  us  consider  then  the  doom 
of  the  presumptuous  sinner,  as  illustrated  by  that  of  the  Sabbath-breaker. 

I.  The  commandment  with  respect  to  the  Sabbath  had  been  put  in  peculiar 
PROMINENCE.  It  Stands  among  those  ten  solemn  announcements  of  God's  will,  with 
respect  to  which  we  may  say  that  all  other  commandments  existed  for  them.  Surely 
to  sin  against  any  of  these  was  to  sin  presumptuously.  It  is  reckoned  the  business 
of  all  men  to  know  all  the  laws  under  which  they  live — ignorance  is  not  allowed  for 
a  plea, — but  with  respect  to  the  ten  commandments,  special  means  had  been  taken 
to  impress  them  on  the  minds  and  memories  of  the  people.  Even  before  the  fourth 
commandment  had  been  formally  announced,  the  double  provision  of  manna  on  the 
sixth  day  had  helped  to  g^ve  a  peculiar  significance  to  the  seventh.  So  it  may  be 
said,  if  we  are  disobedient  in  respect  of  those  requirements  mentioned  repeatedly 
and  held  out  prominently  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  we  are  sinning  presumptuously. 
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Who  can  deny  that  continued  unbelief  in  the  face  of  pressing  requirements  for 
faith  is  a  presumptuous  sin  ?  Who  can  deny  that  where  love  and  unselfish  service 
are  kept  back  from  God  and  men  there  is  presumptuous  sin  ?  Such  sins  persisted 
in,  against  all  light,  instruction,  warning,  and  appeal,  will  end  in  a  cutting  off  from 
the  people,  a  terrible  exclusion  from  all  those  gracious  rewards  which  come  to  the 
faithful  and  obedient.  Presumptuous  sins  strike  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  tiirone 
of  God. 

II.  There  was  everything  to  call  the  attention  of  this  tbansgbesbor  in  the 
FACT  that  others  WERE  KEEPING  THE  Sabbath.  None  could  come  into  the  Israel- 
ite camp  and  mistake  the  Sabbath  for  some  other  day,  just  as  none  could  enter  an 
English  town  on  the  day  of  rest  and  mistake  it  for  a  working  day.  When  the 
man  went  out  gathering  sticks,  there  was  something  fresh  at  every  step  he  took  to 
remind  him  that  he  was  transgressing  a  commandment  of  God  ;  a  dozen  steps  from 
his  own  door  was  enough  for  this.  He  went  into  sin  with  his  eyes  open  and  his 
selfish  will  determined  to  disobey  God.  Thus  also  there  is  presumptuous  sin  in 
despising  those  requirements  of  Christ  which  are  not  only  plainly  and  repeatedly 
stated  by  him  and  his  apostles,  but  carried  out,  from  a  sincere  heart,  in  the  daily 

Eractice  of  many  who  rejoice  to  call  themselves  his  servants.  Every  Christian  who 
y  his  life  and  the  results  of  it  shows  that  in  his  judgment  certain  requirements  of 
Christ  are  all  important,  becomes  thereby  a  witness  to  convict  others  of  presumptuous 
sin.  To  act  on  tlie  principle  that  faith  in  Christ  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  salva- 
tion, righteousness,  and  eternal  life,  is  to  run  counter  to  the  life  and  emphatic  con- 
fession of  many  in  all  generations  of  the  Christian  era.  Every  life  in  which  Christ 
is  manifested  ruling  and  guiding  is  a  fresh  repetition  of  his  great  requirements,  a  fresh 
evidence  of  presumptuous  sin  on  the  part  of  those  who  neglect  these  requirements. 

III.  The  sin  appears  all  the  greater  from  the  act  itself  being  so  trifling. 
The  first  thought  of  many  on  reading  the  narrative  may  be,  "  What  severity  for  such 
a  little  offence !  **  But  the  more  it  is  looked  at  the  greater  the  offence  appears^ 
There  would  have  been  more  to  say  for  the  man  if  the  temptation  had  come  from 
some  great  thing.  If  a  fortune  or  a  kingdom  had  been  in  question,  then  there  would 
have  been  some  plausibly  sufficient  motive  for  a  great  transgression ;  but  to  break 
such  a  commandment,  to  run  counter  to  the  conduct  of  the  whole  camp  for  a  hand- 
ful of  sticks,  does  it  not  show  how  proud-hearted  the  man  was,  how  utterly  careless 
of  all  and  any  of  God's  regulations?  Such  a  man  would  have  turned  to  idolatry  and 
profanity  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  theft  and  even  murder  on  the  other,  at  very  slight 
provocation.  It  was  a  little  thing  for  Esau  to  crave  a  mess  of  pottage,  but  it 
deservedly  lost  him  his  birthright  when  he  valued  it  so  little.  Thus  have  men  sinned 
against  their  Saviour  for  the  paltriest  trifles.  Peter  moves  our  sympathy  when  he 
denies  Jesus,  for  life  is  dear  when  closely  threatened,  and  we  consider  ourselves  lest 
we  also  be  tempted  ;  but  when  Judas  sells  his  master,  and  such  a  master,  for  thirty 
pieces  of  silver,  how  abominable  the  act  appears  !  Yet  men  are  constantly  turning 
from  Jesus  on  considerations  as  paltry  and  sordid.  They  will  not  be  religious,  because 
such  continual  carefulness  is  required  in  little  things.  This  man  sinned  a  great  and 
daring  sin  against  God  ;  he  was  dragged  in  shame  before  the  whole  congregation, 
and  then  stoned  outside  the  camp.  And  what  had  he  by  way  of  set-off  ?  A  few 
sticks.  If  it  was  a  little  thing  to  do,  it  was  just  as  little  a  thing  to  be  left  undone. 
Small  as  it  was,  it  showed  the  state  of  the  man's  heart,  that  corroding  and  hopeless 
leprosy  within,  which  left  no  other  course  but  to  cut  him  off  from  the  people. 

IV.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  full  measure  of  the  man's  insult  to  the  majesty 
of  God.  We  see  in  what  way  he  reproaches  the  Lord  and  despises  his  word.  If 
this  man  had  gone  before  Moses,  when  with  the  tables  in  his  hands  he  came  fresh 
from  Sinai,  and  if  he  had  heaped  contumely  on  the  messenger,  and  spat  upon  the 
tables,  he  could  not  have  done  more  then  to  show  contempt  than  he  did  by  the 
gathering  of  those  few  sticks  on  the  day  which  God  had  claimed  for  his  own. 
Human  governments,  with  all  their  imperfections,  look  upon  deliberate  defiance  of 
their  authority  as  a  thing  to  be  punished  severely ;  what,  then,  must  be  done  where 
there  is  a  deliberate  defiance  of  tlie  authority  of  God  ?  A  terrible  doom  awaits  those 
who  despise  and  ridicule  God's  ordinances  of  right  and  wrong,  Tliough  it  may  not 
be  Bwift  and  sudden,  it  will  assuredly  be  certain  and  complete.    Those  who  mourn 
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their  inability  to  keep  the  law  of  God  are  separated  in  his  sight  from  those  who  con- 
temn that  law,  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west  Be  it  ours  to  feel  with  David, 
**  rivers  of  waters  run  down  my  eyes,  because  they  keep  not  thy  law  *'  (Ps.  cxix.  136), 
and  not  as  the  fool  who  says  in  his  heart,  There  is  no  Qod  (Ps.  liii.  1 :  xix. 
12— 14).— Y. 

Vers.  32— 36.— 7%«  law  of  the  Sdbhaih :  a  soUmn  vindication.    I.  This  doom  of 

DEATH  SHOWS  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  SABBATH  IN  THE  SIGHT  OF    QOD.       1.    There 

tpos  need  of  something  tnyecUd  to  call  attention  to  this  point.  Those  commandments 
which  concerned  himself  directly  he  had  to  fence  in  a  special  way.  Commandments 
against  filial  impiety,  murder,  adultery,  theft,  false  witness,  covetousness,  these  con- 
cerned man  directly^  and  through  him  they  concerned  God  ;  man,  therefore,  mi^lit 
be  trusted  to  help  in  vindicating  tliese  commands.  But  those  against  polytheism, 
idolatry,  profanity,  and  Sabbath-breaking  concerned  God  directly  and  man  only 
indirectly.  Man,  therefore,  might  not  perceive  the  hurt,  even  though  it  was  real  and 
most  serious.  Thus  it  became  needful  for  God  to  deal  in  a  specially  stem  and  im- 
pressive way  with  the  Sabbath-breaker.  His  people  must  be  made  to  perceive  and 
Dear  in  mind  that  he  meant  the  seventh  day  to  be  a  holy  day.  It  was  as  much 
sacrilege  to  spend  it  in  common  occupations  as  it  was  to  defile  the  ark  in  the  holy 
place.  2.  There  was  need  to  arrest  the  attention  of  such  as  kept  the  Sabbath  in  a 
negative  rather  than  a  positive  way,  God  gave  the  Sabbath,  not  for  idleness,  but 
for  that  most  valuable  oi  all  rest  which  is  gained  in  quiet,  undisturbed  communion 
with  God,  and  meditation  on  all  his  wonderful  works.  Those  who  employed  the 
Sabbath  in  solenm  and  devout  approaches  to  the  God  of  the  covenant  were  delivered 
from  temptation  to  break  the  Sabbath.  Filled  with  the  fulness  of  God,  there  would 
be  no  room  for  base,  transgressing  thoughts.  But  no  commandment  could  bring  the 
unwilling  heart  to  God.  It  might  do  something  to  keep  the  work  of  the  common 
day  away  from  the  hands ;  it  could  do  nothing  to  keep  the  thoughts  of  the  common 
day  out  of  the  heart.  The  heart  was  to  be  sought ;  it  could  not  be  forced,  being  in 
its  nature  beyond  force.  Many,  therefore,  would  keep  the  day  negatively ^  in  utter 
idleness,  and  this  idleness  itself  tended  to  disobedience.  The  doing  of  little  thiogs 
would  seem  practically  the  same  as  doing  nothing.  So  men  had  to  be  taught,  by 
terrible  examples,  not  to  trifle  with  holy  things.  If  a  man  thoughtlessly  touches 
things  dangerous  to  physical  life,  his  thoughtlessness  will  not  deliver  him  from  fatal 
consequences.  If  a  man  sports  with  poisons,  or  moves  carelessly  among  machinery, 
he  is  very  likely  to  lose  his  life;  so  men  who  trifled  with  the  Sabbath  were  in  great 
peril.  Safety,  progress,  approval,  blessedness,  were  for  those  who  obeyed  from  the 
heart.  But  those  who  through  heedlessness  of  the  heart  disobeyed  with  the  hand 
had  no  right  to  complain  when  death  outside  the  camp  awaited  them. 

II.  This  solemn  vindication  has  an  important  bearing  on  the  Christian 
DAY  of  rest,  This  is  not  tlie  place  to  take  up  even  a  fragment  of  the  intenninable 
discussion  on  the  obligation  of  the  Sabbath.  But  is  not  the  very  fact  of  such  a  dis- 
cussion evidence  that  the  lapse  of  the  obligation  is  by  no  means  a  thing  clearly  and 
easily  to  be  seen  ?  1.  This  solemn  vindication  hints  to  us  that  it  is  a  prudent  thing 
to  be  on  the  safe  side.  Thus  we  may  both  escape  great  dangers  and  secure  great 
blessings.  To  spend  the  day  of  rest  just  as  we  please  is  a  claim,  not  of  conscience, 
.  but  of  self-will.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  ceasing  from  work  one  day  in  seven 
is  fihurt  to  one's  self  or  to  the  world.  Practically,  all  Ciiristians  confess  tlie  need  of  a 
day  of  rest  If  God  so  blessed  one  day  in  seven  to  those  who  knew  him  as  he  might 
be  known  in  the  obscurities  and  distances  of  the  Jewish  economy,  is  it  not  reasonable 
to  expect  that  in  the  fuller  light  and  nearer  approach  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  a 
seventh  day  of  rest,  rightly  uscS,  may  be  the  means  of  the  greatest  blessing.  We 
are  now  under  the  perfect  law  of  liberty ;  and  because  it  is  a  law  of  liberty  it  is  all 
the  more  a  law  to  the  liberated  soul.  We  use  not  our  liberty  for  an  occasion  to  the 
flesh ;  we  ought  to  use  it  for  an  occasion  to  the  Spirit.  God  blessed  and  hallowed  the 
seventh  day,  because  in  it  he  rested  from  his  work  of  creation.      What  a  pro- 

Sriety  then  in  keeping  the  first  day  of  the  week,  as  that  in  which  the  Christian's 
laster  rested  from  temptation,  toU,  and  his  victorious  struggle  with  death  and 
Hades  I    2.  This  solernn  vindication  should  moke  us  considerate  of  all  w^ 
numbsbs.  0 
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by  the  ugly  name  of  SabhcUarian.  No  doubt  with  regard  to  the  Sabbath  there  has 
been  much  of  bigotry,  ignorance,  and  of  melancholy  misinterpretations  of  the  Scrip- 
ture ;  but  the  weak  brother  who  reads  this  narrative  of  the  Sabbath-breaker's  doom  may 
well  be  excused  if  to  stronger  minds  he  seems  ridiculously  precise.  Christ  will  deal 
with  us  as  severely  as  his  Father  dealt  with  the  Sabbath-breaker  if  we  make  one  of  his 
little  ones  to  ofEend.  It  is  necessary  above  all  things  to  be  safe.  We  must  not  confound 
the  scrupulosity  of  the  weak  with  the  scrupulosity  of  the  Pharisee.  That,  indeed,  is 
always  abominable — attending  to  little  external  things,  and  neglecting  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law,  God's  service,  after  all,  whether  on  week  day  or  Sunday,  con- 
sists in  the  things  we  do  rather  than  in  those  we  refrain  from  doing.  God,  we  may 
be  sure,  will  take  care  that  the  day  of  rest  is  not  narrowed  out  of  harmony  with  the 
liberty  of  the  gospel.  As  there  were  matters  of  necessity  provided  for  under  the 
law,  so  there  is  like  provision  under  the  gospel.  A  man  oi  nght  spirit  will  not  mis- 
interpret the  necessities.  Jeremiah  Horrocks,  the  young  clergyman  who  first  observed 
the  transit  of  Venus,  is  said  to  have  made  his  discovery  on  the  Lord's  Day,  without 
allowing  it  in  the  least  to  interfere  with  his  duties  in  the  church.  One  of  the 
most  important  principles  of  his  steam-engine  flashed  into  the  mind  of  Watt  as  he 
was  walking  along  Glasgow  Green  one  Sunday  morning.  And  it  was  one  Sunday 
morning  that  Carey,  entering  his  pulpit  in  India,  received  the  new  regulation  pro- 
hibiting suttee,  ne  at  once  sent  for  his  pundit,  and  completed  the  translation  into 
Bengalee  before  night. — Y. 


EXPOSITION. 


The  law  op  tassels  (vers.  37  —  41). 
Ver..S8.— Bid  them  that  they  make  them 
fringes.  nV^V»  probably  tassels.  It  seems 
to  signify  something  flower-like  and  bright, 
like  the  blooms  on  a  shrub  ;  the  word  f  *V  is 
applied  to  the  shining  plate  of  gold  upon 
Aaron's  head-band  (Exod.  xxviii  86).  In 
Jer.  xlviii.  9  it  seems  to  mean  a  wing,  and 
in  Ezek.  viii  8  HV^V  is  a  lock  of  hair.  The 
exact  meaning  must  be  gathered  from  the 
context,  and  on  the  whole  that  suggests  a 

tassel  rather  than  a  fringe.  The  word  D  v^l, 
used  in  the  parallel  passage  Deut.  ^xii.  12, 
seems  to  have  this  meaning.  The  Septuagint 
renders  it  by  fcpacrirf  ^a,  which  is  adopted  in 
the  Gosx>els  (see  on  Matt,  xxiii.  5).  In  the 
borders  of  their  garments.  Literally,  **  on 
the  wings,"  iirl  rd  wrtpityia.  The  outer 
garment  Cl^|  here,  rWD?  in  Deut  xxii.  12) 
was  worn  like  a  plaid,  so  folded  that  the  four 
comers  were  dependent,  and  on  each  of  these 
corners  was  to  be  hung  a  tasseL  It  was  also 
used  as  a  coverlet  by  the  poor  (Exod.  xxii. 
27).  That  they  put  upon  the  fringe  of  the 
borders  a  ribband  of  blue.  Rather,  "that 
they  put  a  string  (or  thread)  of  hyacinth-blue 
upon  the  tassel  of  the  wing."  Septuagint, 
xXiinfia  vaKivdtuov,  This  may  have  been  a 
blue  string  with  which  to  fasten  the  tassel  to 
the  comer  of  the  garment,  as  if  it  were  the 
stalk  on  which  this  flower  grew ;  or  it  may 
have  been  a  prominent  blue  thread  in  the 
tassel  itself.  The  later  Jews  seem  to  have 
understood  it  in  this  sense,  and  concerned 
themselves  greatly  with  the  symbolical  ar- 
rangements of  the  blue  and  other  threads, 


and  the  method  in  which  they  were  knotted 
together,  so  as  to  set  forth  the  whole  law  with 
all  its  several  -commandments.  The  later 
Jews,  however,  have  always  contrived,  with 
all  their  minute  observance,  to  break  the  plain 
letter  of  the  law  :  thus  the  modem  tdllth  is 
an  under,  and  not  an  upper,  garment. 

Ver.  39. —That  ye  may  look  upon  it,  and 
remember  all  the  commandments.  It  was 
indeed  a  minute  and  apparently  trivial  dis- 
tinction, and  yet  such  an  one  as  would  most 
surely  strike  the  eye,  and  through  the  eye 
the  mind.  It  was  like  the  facings  on  a 
uniform  which  recall  the  fame  and  exploits 
of  a  famous  regiment.  The  tasseled  Hebrew 
was  a  marked  man  in  other  eyes,  and  in  his 
own  ;  he  could  not  pass  himself  off*  as  one  of 
the  heathen ;  he  was  perpetually  reminded 
of  the  special  relation  m  which  he  stood  to 
the  Lord,  whose  livery  (so  to  speak) — or,  to 
use  another  simile,  whose  colours— he  wore. 
No  doubt  the  sky-blue  string  or  thread 
which  was  so  prominent  was  meant  to  re- 
mind him  of  heaven,  and  of  the  God  of 
heaven.  And  that  ye  seek  not  after  your  own 
heart  and  your  own  eyes,  after  which  ve 
nse  to  go  a  whoring.  The  office  of  the 
tassels  was  to  promote  a  recollected  spirit. 
As  it  was,  their  fickle  minds  were  always 
ready  to  stray  away  towards  any  heathen 
follies  which  their  restless  eyes  might  light 
upon.  The  trivial  but  striking  peculiarity 
of  their  dress  should  recall  them  to  the 
thought  that  they  were  a  peculiar  people, 
holy  to  the  Lord. 

Ver.  41 . — I  am  the  Lord  your  God.  This 
intensely  solemn  formula,  here  twice  repeated. 
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may  serve  to  show  how  intimately  the  smallest 
observances  of  the  Law  were  connected  with 
the  profoundest  and  most  comforting  of 
spiritual  truths,  if  onlv  observed  in  faith 
and  true  obedience.  The  whole  of  religion, 
theoretical  and  practical,  lay  in  those  words, 
and  that  whole  was  hung  upon  a  tassel.    It 


is  fMher  to  be  noted  that  this  precept  was 
given  during  the  years  of  exile,  and  probably 
given  as  one  which  they  could  keep,  and 
which  would  be  helpful  to  them,  at  a  time 
when  almost  all  other  distinctive  observances 
were  suspended. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  37 — 41. — A  distingitishing  mark  of  the  faithful.  In  the  ordinance  of  the 
tassels  we  have  at  once  the  height  and  depth  of  the  old  dispensation — the  most  trivial 
of  outward  observances  married  to  the  deepest  truths  and  greatest  blessings  of  true 
religion.  Spiritually  we  are  to  see  here  the  distinctive  marks  of  the  faithful  Christian 
which  separate  between  him  and  the  children  of  this  world.    Consider  therefore — 

I.  That  the  tassels  were  designed  to  be  unmistakeable  marks  of  distinction 
AND  separation  BETWEEN  ISRAEL  AND  ALL  OTHER  PEOPLES ;  and  that  at  a  time  when 
many  other  distinctions  bad  fallen  into  abeyance.  Even  so  it  is  exceeding  necessary 
that  the  faithful  disciple  (who  is  the  true  Israelite)  should  not  only  be  different,  but 
be  obviously  different,  from  others  ;  and  this  especially  in  an  age  when  the  old  dis- 
tinctions between  the  Church  and  the  world  are  so  greatly  broken  down.  Nothing 
can  be  more  abhorrent  to  God  than  a  crypto-Christianity,  which  is  ashamed  of  itself 
and  endeavours  to  efface  uU  visible  distinctions  between  itself  and  the  irreligion  of 
the  world.  Christians  were  to  be  emphatically  "a  peculiar  people,"  and  if  they 
seem  "  peculiar**  to  those  who  are  not  governed  by  Christian  motives  and  principles, 
so  much  the  better.  It  does  not  follow  that  they  are  right  because  they  are  unlike 
others,  but  at  any  rate  they  would  not  be  right  if  they  were  like  them  (Rom.  xii.  2  ; 
2  Cor.  vi.  14—18 ;  Titus  ii.  14 ;  Heb.  vii.  26  ;  James  iv.  4  ;  1  Pet.  ii.  9). 

II.  That  the  distinction  here  commanded  was  trivial  in  itself,  and  in  after 
AGES  TURNED  TO  SUPERSTITION  AND  ARROGANCE  (Matt,  xxiii.  5).  Even  SO  all  cxtemal 
distinctions,  however  harmless  and  even  venerable  by  association,  have  an  unalterable 
tendency  to  substitute  themselves  for  tlie  inward  differences  which  thev  symbolize. 
Consider  the  reproach  which  has  overtaken  the  very  name  of  "  Christian  *  — a  name  so 
full  of  significance,  warning,  and  encouragement — among  heathens  and  Mahometans. 
And  how  little  effect  the  high-sounding  names  of  Christian  bodies  have  had  upon 
their  lives,  save  indeed  in  fostering  arrogance  and  self- righteousness.  No  external 
distinction  is  of  any  value  unless  it  has  a  real  correspondence  to  something  inward 
and  spiritual  (Rom.  ii.  29  ;  xiv.  17 ;  1  Cor.  viii.  8 ;  Gal.  vi.  15). 

III.  That  the  tassels  were  intended  to  produce  and  to  foster  a  habit  of  re- 
collectedness,  especially  among  strangers.  The  tasseled  Hebrew  was  perpetually 
reminded  that  he  shared  in  privileges,  responsibilities,  and  dangers  which  the 
nations  knew  nothing  of.  Even  so  the  faithful  Christian  has  no  greater  or  more 
necessary  safeguard  than  a  habit  of  recollectedness,  and  he  is  bound  to  cultivate  it 
carefully  by  prayer  and  self-discipline.  In  the  midst  of  innumerable  entanglements, 
confusions,  and  perplexities,  he  has  continually  to  call  to  mind  whose  he  is  and 
whom  he  serves.  Mixing,  conversing,  dealing  in  every  way  with  those  whose  aims, 
motives,  and  principles  are  avowedly  worldly  and  selfish,  he  has  to  check  himself 
at  every  turn  oy  this  recollection ;  and  only  thus  can  he  escape  from  sin  (Philip,  ii. 
16,  16 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  1,  2  ;  Titus  ii  8). 

IV.  That  the  hyacinthine  blue  of  the  string,  or  thread,  was  meant  to  remind 
THE  Israelite  of  heaven,  and  the  God  of  heaven  (cf.  the  "  jacinth  "  of  Rev,  ix.  17). 
Even  so  there  must  be  in  the  faithful  soul  a  perpetual  remembrance  of  heaven  as  at 
once  his  home  and  goal ;  for  it  is  this  remembrance  only  mingling  with  all  other 
thoughts  which  will  keep  him  from  the  subtle  greed  and  from  the  base  attractions 
of  earth  (Philip,  iii.  20 ;  Heb.  xii.  1,  2  ;  1  Pet  li  11 ;  2  Pet.  iii.  12, 13).  And  note 
that  this  spirit  of  recollectedness  in  these  two  particulars,  viz.,  whose  we  are,  and 
whither  we  are  bound,  is  the  true  and  destinctive  adornment  of  all  faithful  Christians, 
no  matter  in  what  diversity  of  outward  circumstance  they  may  be  arrayed.  And 
this,  without  the  least  ostentation  or  self-consciousness,  will  at  once  make  them 
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known  to  one  another  (cf.  Mai.  iii.  16),  and  mark  them  out  for  an  instinctive  wonder 
and  admiration  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  are  seeking  after  God. 

V.  That  the  one  great  and  blessed  truth  which  gave  reality  and  meaning  to 
THIS  DISTINCTION  WAS,  "  I  AM  THE  LoRD  YOUR  GoD."  Even  80  whatever  may  dis- 
tinguish the  faitlif ul  Christian  from  others  has  no  other  foundation  than  this,  that 
God  is  his  God — Iiis  in  Christ,  his  in  a  sense  which  is  beyond  words  or  thought.  It 
is  not  the  fact  that  he  is  more  righteous  than  others  which  any  distinctive  conduct  or 
observance  is  meant  to  proclaim ;  but  simply  that  God  has  been  more  merciful  to 
him,  and  has  drawn  him  closer  to  himself  in  Christ  (1  Cor.  iii.  21 — 23 ;  1  John  i.  3 : 
2  Pet.  i..4). 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORa 

Vers.  37—41. — The  use  and  abuse  of  memortals.  This  law  is  one  of  the  many 
illustrations  of  the  minute  particulars  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  Moses.  We  find 
other  illustrations  in  precepts  respecting  ploughing  (Deut.  zxii.  10),  sowing  (Deut. 
xxii.  9),  reaping  (Levit.  xxiii.  22),  threshing  (Deut  xxv.  4^  killing  (Levit.  xvii.  13), 
cooking  (Ezod.  zxiii.  19),  c1othing(Deut  zzii.  11),  &c.  All  these  laws  had  certain 
moral  or  spiritual  significations.     The  precept  respecting  the  fringes  teaches  us — 

I.  The  value  of  memorials*.  1.  To  remind  us  of  spiritual  truths.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  Jew*s  dress  was  a  witness  to  him  that  he  belonged  to  "a  peculiar 
people "  (Deut.  xiv.  2)  separated  unto  God.  Possibly  the  blue  colour  (c£  Exod. 
xxviii.  31)  was  intended  to  remind  him  that  he  belonged  to  a  kingdom  of  priests. 
2.  Such  memorials  are  needed  because  of  our  treacherous  memories,  which,  like 
sieves,  may  let  pure  water  run  away,  but  retain  the  sediment  and  rubbish.  3.  And 
they  are  valuable  for  the  sake  of  others.  The  Jews  taught  that  even  a  blind  man 
must  wear  the  fringe,  because  others  could  see  it.  Strangers  may  be  impressed  by 
our  memorial  services,  even  if  we  are  blind  to  their  significance.  Our  children  and 
their  descendants  may  learn  by  them.  Illustrations — Passover  (Exod.  xii.  24 — 27) ; 
altar  and  stones  on  Ebal  and  Gerizim  (Deut.  xxvii.  1 — 8  ;  Josh.  viiL  30 — 36).  The 
Lord's  Supper,  by  which  we  "  show  Christ's  death  till  he  come." 

II.  The  danger  of  their  abuse.  1.  Because  of  our  inveterate  tendency  to 
exaggerate  the  importance  of  what  is  external.  Hence  fringes  were  ** enlarged'* 
(Mattxxiii.  6)  and  phylacteries  were  invented  (Deut.  vi.  6 — 9).  The  simple  supper 
of  the  Lord  has  been  developed  into  the  pompous  ceremonies  of  the  mass.  2.  And 
thus  to  stop  at  the  symbol  and  thereby  prevent  it.  Illustrations — The  serpent  of 
brass  idolised  (2  Kings  xviii.  4)  ;  the  ark  treated  as  a  charm  (1  Sam.  iv.  3).  3.  And 
by  so  doing  to  "  come  short "  of  the  promise  of  salvation  which  is  "  in  Christ  Jesus," 
who  is  **  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life."  Nevertheless,  God  does  not  take 
away  symbolic  memorials  from  us,  but  throws  on  us  the  responsibility  of  using  **  as 
not  abusing  "  them. — P. 

Vers.  37 — 40. — The  frinaes :  ever-present  reminders,  L  A  need  to  be  provided 
FOR.  These  numerous  and  all-important  commandments  must,  if  such  a  thing  is 
possible,  be  kept  continually  before  the  minds  of  the  people.  God  has  already 
provided  for  the  need,  in  fact,  by  appointing  an  atonement  for  sins  of  ignorance. 
These  would  be  very  largely  sins  oi  f orgetf  ulness,  and  so,  as  prevention  is  better 
than  cure,  it  was  desirable  to  guard  against  forgetf ulness.  Sins  of  ignorance,  when 
committed,  may  be  atoned  for,  but  it  is  better,  if  such  a  thing  can  be,  not  to  commit 
tliem  at  all.  Hence  God,  knowing  the  natural  forgetf  ulness  of  the  human  heart, 
and  how  many  cares,  pleasures,  novelties,  and  objects  of  interest  there  are  to  draw  it 
away  from  the  consideration  of  his  will,  recognises  a  need  to  be  provided  for  in  a 
special  way.  The  will  of  God,  moreover,  needed  to  be  constantly  remembered.  It 
bears  on  all  our  conscious  life,  and  through  that  in  many  unknown  wajrs  on  the 
unconscious  life  beneath.  There  was  no  action  of  an  Israelite's  life  but  could  be 
done  in  God's  way  or  in  his  own.  A  moment's  incaution,  and  he  might  step  into 
some  great  transgression.  The  law  through  Moses  was  a  thing  of  details,  and  to 
neglect  the  least  detail  was  to  impair  the  whole.  EWdently  this  need  has  still  to  be 
protrided/or.   The  law  through  Christ  for  our  life  is  also  pne  needing  to  be  constantly 
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remembered.  There  is  no  moment  when  it  does  not  stand  before  us  in  all  its  spiritu- 
ality, and  its  searching  for  inward  conformity.  Nor  can  we  pretend  that  our  hearts 
are  any  better,  any  more  in  sympathy  with  God,  than  those  in  Israel  of  old.  The 
human  heart  under  Christ  needs  to  be  provided  for  just  as  much  as  under  Moses. 
Thus  we  may  be  sure  that  if  God  saw  the  need  then,  he  sees  it  equally  now. 

II.  God's  provision  fob  thb  nebd.  He  prodded  something  that  should  alioays 
he  hrfiyre  the  eye.  Fringes  or  tassels  on  tne  garments  were  ever-present  remem- 
brancers. Many  times  a  day  the  wearer  could  not  but  cast  his  eye  on  this  addition 
to  his  garment,  and  he  was  at  once  to  recollect  that  it  was  something  not  added  by 
his  own  fancy,  but  that  he  might  ask  himself  the  question,  "  Am  I  at  this  moment 
doing  the  wiU  of  God  ?  **  Nor  on  his  own  garment  only  was  the  fringe  of  use ;  every 
time  his  eye  rested  on  the  garments  of  others,  similarly  adorned,  he  was  reminded  to 
treat  them  in  a  just,  godiv,  and  brotherly  fashion,  as  being  also  Israelites,  holy  and 
privileged  as  himself  ^Gal  vi.  10).  And  may  we  pot  say  that  we  have  reminders,  so 
varions,  numerous,  ana  increasing,  as  to  the  claims  of  God  upon  us,  that  they  amount 
to  something  hko  a  fringe  on  our  garments  ?  There  may  be  nothing  of  distinct 
Divine  appomtment  in  many  of  these  reminders,  but  if  they  are  such  as  naturally  turn 
our  attention  to  holy  things,  then  the  presence  of  them  adds  very  much  to  our 
responsibility.  Every  Bible  that  we  see ;  every  passage  of  Scripture  set  in  other 
writing ;  every  church  spire  rising  to  the  sky,  or  even  the  humblest  building  given  to 
religious  uses ;  every  known  minister  of  religion,  or  indeed  any  one  known  to  be  a 
Christian ;  every  grave-yard  and  burial  procession— these  and  many  such  have  all  in 
tiiem  something  of  the  fringes.  We  cannot  afford  to  despise  any  helps  towards 
knowledge  and  obedience.  He  provided  the  same  memorial  for  alL  He  did  not 
count  it  sufficient  there  should  be  any  memorial  the  individual  might  choose.  There 
was  to  be  no  room  for  individual  caprice.  The  memorial  was  a  fringe,  and  it  was 
always  blue.  Thus,  while  there  are  many  things  which  may  he  icsed  to  remind  us  of 
God's  will,  there  are  some  especially  designed  for  this  end.  Those  who  accept  tlie 
permanent  obligation  of  the  Lord's  Supper  are  brought,  on  every  observance  of  it, 
face  to  face  with  him  whom  only  too  easily  we  forget.  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of 
me."  But  since  all  do  not  accept  this  obligation,  and  those  who  do  meet  in  different 
ways  and  with  varying  frequency,  we  can  hardly  find  here  that  which  is  to  correspond 
in  the  gospel  with  the  fringes  in  the  law.  Is  there  any  one  settled  and  definite  thing 
which  Christ  gives  us  now  the  same  for  us  all  ?  May  we  not  answer  from  John  xvi. 
13 :  "  When  ho,  the  Spirit  of  truth.,  is  come,  he  will  guide  you  into  all  (the)  truth  '*  ? 
Where  Moses  gave  commandments,  Christ  gave  promises,  which  are  only  command- 
ments in  another  form.  We  have  now  to  do  not  with  a  body  of  positive  precepts,  to 
be  understood  and  obeyed  in  our  natural  strength,  but  with  a  hving  and  life-giving 
Spii*iti  and  the  more  we  have  the  life  of  that  Spirit  in  us,  the  more  we  shall  be 
preserved  from  errors  in  doctrine,  and  from  omissions,  exaggerations,  and  defects  in 
duty.  We  are  not  now  called  to  manufacture  lifeless  and  merely  typical  observances 
according  to  a  pattern.  Obedience  now  is  to  be  a  growth ;  and  if  there  is  heavenly, 
pure,  and  energetic  life  in  us,  then  we  shall  not  be  lacking  in  strength,  beauty,  and 
f ruitfulness.  What  signification^  if  any.  may  there  he  in  the  colour  ?  Perhaps  it  is 
not  fanciful  to  suppose  that  it  may  have  been  chosen  as  having  correspondence  with 
the  tint  of  the  sky — something  to  help  in  turning  the  thoughts  of  the  people  away 
from  earth  to  him  who  dwells  on  high.  Tennyson  reminds  us  (*  In  Memoriam,* 
li.)  of 

**  The  sinless  years 
That  breathed  beneath  the  Syrian  blue." 

III.  The  limited  use  op  God*s  provision.  It  was  as  good  a  monitor  as  could 
be  given  in  the  circumstances,  always  moving  about  with  the  person  who  had  to 
remember.  But  remembrance,  even  supposing  it  exact  and  opportune,  would  only 
reveal  more  and  more  the  inevitable  weakness  in  action.  What  could  the  fringes 
help  in  the  doing  ?  Could  they  turn  men  from  seeking  after  their  own  hearts  and 
their  own  eyes  ?  Bv  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin  (Rom.  iii.  20).  Hence  the 
better  their  knowledge  of  the  law  in  its  requirements,  and  the  Tnore  exact  tlieir 
remembrance^  the  more  painful  and  depressing  would  be  the  consciousness  of  their  own 
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sin.  The  holier  they  became  in  outward  compliances,  the  more  would  they  feel 
their  pollution  and  their  separation  of  heart  from  God.  If  any  one  ever  knew  the 
value  of  the  fringes,  we  should  judge  it  to  have  been  David,  yet  read  Ps.  cxix.,  and 
notice  how  he  there  gathers  up  his  earnest  longings  for  conformity  with  God's  law, 
and  not  unf  requently  seems  to  tread  the  verge  of  despair.  We  must  have  more  than 
mere  admonitions,  however  frequent  and  earnest,  if  we  are  to  do  God*s  will  and  be 
in  truth  holy  before  him.  Hence  we  come  back  to  that  work  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
putting  within  us  new  life,  and  that  love  which  is  the  best  of  all  monitors.  The 
fringe  above  all  fringes,  the  riband  made  of  heaven's  own  blue,  is  to  have  love  in  the 
heart.  Love  never  forgets.  It  has  its  object  ever  in  its  thoughts—first  in  the  morn- 
ing, last  at  night,  and  flitting  even  through  dreams.  Fringes  may  recall  words  and 
outward  ceremonies,  but  love  discovers  fresh  applications  and  larger  meanings. 
Love  does  with  the  mere  words  of  commandment  as  the  chemist  does  with  material 
things,  ever  discovering  in  them  new  combinations,  properties,  and  powers  (John 
xiv.  23— 26).— Y. 

Ver.  41. — God  recalls  a  great  deed  and  the  purpose  of  it.  I.  God  recalls  a 
GRBAT  DEED.  "  I  brought  you  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  1.  It  waz  deliverance 
from  a  bitter  bondage.  The  Israelites  had  been  making  light  of  it  of  late,  but  in 
Egypt  it  was  grievous  indeed  (Exod.  i.  13,  14 ;  ii.  23 ;  iii.  7 ;  vi.  9).  So  God,  by 
the  work  of  his  incarnate  Son,  delivered  the  world  from  a  bitter  bondage.  "  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  whole  world."  The  act  of 
Divine  power  by  which  Jesus  rose  from  the  grave  did  not  sweep  away  all  difficulties 
and  make  life  henceforth  a  path  of  roses.  But  it  is  a  great  deal  to  stand  on  this 
side,  historically,  of  the  sepulchre  from  which  the  stone  was  rolled  away.     The 

fenerations  before  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  were,  as  we  may  say,  in  Egypt,  waiting 
eliverance.  The  world  since  that  event  stands,  as  it  were,  delivered.  He  who 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  destroyed  him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that 
is,  the  devil,  and  delivered  them  who  through  fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime 
subject  to  bondage  (Heb.  ii.  14, 15).  2.  It  was  a  deliverance  worked  out  entirely/ 
by  God.  "  /  brought  you  out,  &c."  There  was  no  struggle  against  Pharaoh  on  the 
part  of  the  people.  We  do  not  see  the  prisoner  within  conspiring  with  the  deliverer 
outside.  The  bondage  was  so  bitter,  the  subjection  so  complete,  that  the  people 
were  not  moved  to  conspiracy  and  insurrection.  We  read  constantly  in  history  of 
servile  and  subject  races  winning  their  way  to  freedom  through  the  bloody  struggles 
of  many  generations,  but  these  Israelites  before  Pharaoh  were  like  oxen  broken  to 
the  plough.  They  groaned,  but  they  submitted.  And  in  this  Egyptian  sort  of  bond- 
age the  world  was  fast  before  Christ  came  to  deliver.  Men  groaned  under  the 
burdens  of  life ;  they  were  filled  with  the  fruits  of  sin ;  they  yielded  at  last  to  the 
grasp  of  death.  All  was  accepted  as  a  mysterious  necessity ;  men  did  not  protest 
and  struggle  against  calamity  and  death.  The  deliverance  is  from  Jesus,  and  in  it 
we  have  no  hand.  **  When  we  were  yet  without  strength,  in  due  time  Christ  di.^d 
for  the  ungodly  "  (Rom.  v.  6).  A  delivered  world  was  even  incredulous  as  to  its 
deliverance.  It  could  not  believe  that  as  by  one  man  came  sin  and  death,  so  by  one 
also  had  come  conquest  over  sin,  death,  and  the  devil.  Thomas,  the  very  disciple, 
doubts,  and  before  long  Paul  has  to  write  1  Cor.  xv.  Jesus  may  say  to  the  world  for 
which  he  died  and  rose  again,  *'  /  brought  you  out  of  spiritual  Egypt."  3.  W/itle  the 
deliverance  was  being  toorked  otU,  the  Israelites  were  scarcely  conscious  of  what  was 
being  done.  They  saw  the  plagues,  but  only  as  wonders,  stupendous  physical  calami- 
ties. They  felt  tlie  grasp  of  Pharaoh  alternately  tightening  and  relaxing,  but  little 
did  they  comprehend  of  that  great,  significant  struggle  going  on  between  Jehovah 
and  Pharaoh.  They  waited,  as  the  prize  of  victory  waits  on  the  athletes  while  they 
contend ;  it  knows  nothing  of  the  energy  and  endurance  it  has  evoked.  And  so  it 
was  and  is  in  Christ's  redeeming  work.  It  is  wonderful  to  notice  how  unconscious 
the  world  was  of  that  great  work  which  was  transacted  between  Bethlehem  and  Jeru- 
salem, between  the  cradle  of  Jesus  and  his  opened  ffrave.  The  world  looked  upon 
him,  and  to  a  large  extent  it  still  looks,  in  any  light  but  the  right  one.  Let  us  know 
him  first  then,  and  fully  in  all  that  the  work  means,  as  Deliverer  from  vpiritual 
Egypt 
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II.  Thk  pubposb  op  this  great  deed.  **  I  brought  you  out  of  tlie  land  of  Egypt 
to  be  your  God.''  It  is  one  thing  for  Israel  to  be  brought  out  of  E^ypt;  quite 
another  for  it  to  understand  why  it  has  been  brought  out.  And  so  we  find  the  people 
complaining  of  the  wilderness  quite  as  much  as  they  had  done  of  Egypt.  Their 
expectations  pointed  in  a  direction  opposite  to  God's  purpose,  and  never  could  the 
wilderness  become  a  better  place  than  E^ypt  until  they  did  appreciate  God's  purpose 
and  make  it  their  own.  God  did  not  bring  them  out  as  one  might  bring  a  man  out 
of  prison,  and  then  say,  "  Go  where  you  Tike.'*  They  were  brought  out  of  a  bitter 
bondage  to  enter  upon  a  reasonable  service,  otherwise  the  wilderness  would  prove 
only  an  exchange  of  sufiEering,  not  a  release  from  it  In  like  manner  we  need  to 
ask  how  the  world  may  be  made  better  by  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ.  The 
difference  between  the  state  of  the  world  before  the  death  of  Christ  and  since 
does  not  look  as  great  from  certain  points  of  view  as  one  might  expect.  A  count- 
less host  of  those  for  whom  he  diea  and  rose  again  nevertheless  goes  about  in  a 
bewilderment  and  unbelief  equal  to  that  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness.  Christ 
died  for  us  and  rose  again,  that  we,  rising  with  him,  might  live  not  to  ourselves,  but 
to  him  (Rom.  vi.  4,  10—13,  indeed  the  whole  chapter;  xii.  1 ;  xiv.  7 — 9 ;  1  Cor.  iii. 
22,  23 ;  X.  31 ;  2  Cor.  v.  15—18 ;  x.  6 ;  Eph.  ii.  10 ;  Philip,  i.  20,  21 ;  Col.  iii.  1—3). 
Deliverance  from  Egypt  is  not  equivalent  to  entrance  into  the  promised  land.  The 
wilderness  is  a  critical  place  for  us,  and  all  depends  on  what  need  we  take  to  this 
purpose  of  God.  We  must  receive  the  gospel  tn  its  irUeg^i'Uy,  If  the  full  purpose 
of  God  becomes  our  full  purpose,  then  all  will  be  right.  Christ  died  for  us.not  that 
we  might  just  escape  the  penalty  and  power  of  sin,  as  something  painful  to  ourselves, 
and  know  the  luxury  of  a  washed  conscience ;  not  that  we  might  just  pass  into  a 
perfect  blessedness  beyond  the  tomb ;  but  that,  becoming  pure  and  blessed,  we  might 
engage  in  the  service  of  God  and  set  forth  his  glory.  We  must  be  pleased  with 
what  pleases  him.  The  work  of  Christ  brings  us  that  highest  of  all  joy,  to  serve  God 
with  a  perfect  heart  and  a  willing  mind. — X. 

ViMDICATION  OF  THE  AAEONIO  PRIESTHOOD  (CHS.  XVI.,  XVIL). 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAFPER  XVI. 


The  OAiNSATiNo  OF  EoRAH  (vers.  1—40). 
Ver.  1. — ^How  Xorah  .  .  took  moii.  rhp 
n^l.  The  word  "  took  "  stands  alone  at  the 
head  of  the  sentence  iu  the  singular  number. 
This  does  not  by  itself  confine  its  reference 
to  Korah,  because  it  may  be  taken  as  repeated 
after  each  of  the  other  names ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  construction  suggests  that  in  its 
original  form  Korah  alone  was  mentioned, 
and  that  the  other  names  were  afterwards 
added  in  order  to  include  them  in  the  same 
statement.  The  ellipsis  after  **  took  "  (if  it 
be  one)  may  be  filled  up  by  **men,"  as  in 
the  A.  V.  and  in  most  versions,  or  by 
"counsel,"  as  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum. 
The  Septuagint  has  in  place  of  Pig?  iXaXi}<re, 
representing  apparently  a  different  reading. 
Some  commentators  regard  it  as  an  anacolu- 
then  for  "  took  two  hundred  and  fifty  men, .  . 
and  rose  up  with  them ; "  others,  again,  treat 
the  "  took  as  a  pleonasm,  as  in  2  Sam.  xviii. 
18  and  elsewhere  ;  but  the  change  of  number 
fix)m  ng'l  to  -IDIpJl  makes  it  difficult.  It 
seems  best  to  say  that  the  construction  is 
broken  and  cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained. 
Indeed  there  can  be  no  question  tnat  the 


whole  narrative,  like  the  construction  of  the 
opening  verses,  is  very  confused,  and  leaves 
on  the  mind  the  impression  that  it  has  been 
altered,  not  very  skilfully,  from  its  original 
form.  The  two  parts  of  the  tragedy,  that 
concerning  the  company  of  Korah,  and  that 
concerning  the  Reubenites,  although  mingled 
in  the  narrative,  do  not  adjust  themselves  in 
the  mind,  and  the  general  effect  is  obscure. 
It  is  sufficient  to  point  out  here  that  no  one 
can  certainly  tell  what  became  of  the  ring- 
leader himself,  who  was  obviously  the  head 
and  front  of  the  whole  business.  Some  are 
strenuously  of  opinion  that  he  was  swallowed 
up  alive,  others  as  strenuously  that  he  was 
consumed  with  fire ;  but  the  simple  fact  is 
that  his  death  is  not  recorded  in  this  chapter 
atall,  although  he  isassumed  to  have  perished. 
The  obscurity  which  hangs  over  this  passage 
cannot  be  traced  to  any  certain  cause ;  the 
discrepancies  and  contradictions  which  have 
been  discovered  in  it  are  due  to  mistake  or 
misrepresentatfon  ;  nor  can  any  evil  motive 
be  plausibly  assigned  for  the  interpolation 
(if  it  be  such)  of  that  part  of  the  stoiy  which 
concerns  the  Reubenites.  If,  for  some  reason 
unknown  to  us,  an  original  narrative  of 
Korah's  rebellion  was  enlarged  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  simultaneous  mutiny  of  the  Reuben* 
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ites  and  their  fete  ;  and  if,  further,  that  en- 
largement was  so  unskilfully  made  as  to 
leave  considerable  confusion  in  the  narrative, 
wherein  does  that  affect  either  its  truth  or 
its  inspiration  ?    The  supernatural  influence 
which  watched  over  the  production  of  the 
sacred  narrative  certainly  did  not  interfere 
with  any  of    those  natural    causes  which 
affected  its  composition,  its  style,  its  clear- 
ness or  obscurity.    Xorah,  the  son  of  Ixhar, 
the  son  of  Xohath,  the  ion  of  Levi    On 
the  genealogy  of  the  Levites  see  Exod.  vi. 
16 — 22,  and  above  on  ch.  iii.  17 — 19.     It  is 
generally  supposed  that  some  generations  are 
passed  over  m  these  genealogies.     Korah  be- 
longed to  the  same  Eohathite  sub-tribe  as 
Moses  and  Aaron,  and  was  related  to  them 
by  some  sort  of  cousinship ;  his  father  (or 
ancestor)  Izhar  was  the  younger  brother  of 
Amram  and  the  elder  brother  of  Uzziel, 
whose  descendant  EUizaphan  had  been  made 
chief   of    the    Kohathites.      Dathan    and 
Abiram,  the  sons  of  Eliab.     Eliab  himself 
was  apparently  the  only  son  of  Pallu,  the 
second  son  of  Reuben  (ch.  xxvi.  6,  8).     If 
the  word  '*  son"  is  to  be  literally  understood 
in  all  these  cases,  then  Eorah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram  would  all  be  great-great-grandsons 
of  Jacob  himself.     On,  the  ton  of  Peleth. 
It  is  one  of  the  strange  obscurities  of  this 
narrative  that  On,  who  appears  here  as  a  ring- 
leader,  is  never  mentioned  again  either  in 
this  chapter  or  elsewhere.    Sons  of  Benben. 
Reubenites.     The  encampment  of  their  tribe 
was  on  the  south  side  of  the  tabernacle  in 
the  outer  line  (ch.  iL  10),  while  that  o(  the 
Kohathites  was  on  the  same  side  in  the 
inner  line.    Thus  they  were  to  some  extent 
neighbours ;  but  see  helovf  on  ver.  24. 

Yer.  2. — And  they  roie  np  before  Moses. 
It  is  suggested  that  the  Keubenitcs  were 
aggrievea  because  their  father  had  been 
deprived  of  his  birthright  in  favour  of 
Judah,  and  that  Eorah  was  aggrieved  be- 
cause the  XJzzielites  had  been  preferred  in 
the  person  of  Elizaphan  to  the  Izharites  (ch. 
iii.  30).  These  accusations  have  nothing 
whatever  in  the  narrative  to  support  them, 
and  are  suspicious  because  they  are  so  easy 
and  so  sure  to  be  made  in  such  cases.  In  all 
ecclesiastical  history  the  true  reformer,  as 
well  as  the  heretic  and  the  demagogue,  has 
always  been  charged  with  being  actuated  by 
motives  of  disappointed  ambition.  Without 
these  gratuitous  suppositions  there  was  quite 
enough  to  excite  the  an^er  and  opposition  of 
such  discontented  and  msubordmate  minds 
as  are  to  be  found  in  every  community.  With 
certain  of  the  children  of  Israel.  These 
were  gathered  from  the  tribes  at  large,  as 
implied  in  the  statement  that  Zelophehad  a 
Manassite  was  not  amongst  them  (ch.  xxvii. 
8).  Famons  in  the  congregation.  Literally, 
**  called  men  of  the  congregation."    Septua- 


gmt,  evyicXriroi  povXric,  representatives  of 
the  host  in  the  great  council  (of.  ch.  L  16 ; 
xxvi.  9). 

Ver.  3.— They  gathered  themselyes  to- 
gether against  Moses  and  against  Aaron. 
They  had  risen  up  before  Moses,  i.  e,  made  a 
tumult  in  his  presence,  because  they  re^rded 
him  (and  rightly)  as  the  actual  ruler  of  Israel 
in  religious  as  well  as  in  secular  matters.   At 
the  same  time,  the  attack  of  Korah  and  his 
company  (with  whom  alone  the  narrative  is 
really  concerned  here)  was  directed  especially 
against  the  ecclesiastical  rule  which  Moses 
exercised  through  his  brother  Aaron.     Ye 
take  too  much  upon  yon.     D^p*:}^,  *'  much 
for  you,"  probably  in  the  sense  of  "enough 
for  you  "  (cf.  the  use  of  31  in  Gen.  xlv.  28), 
i.  €.  you  have  enjoyed  power  long  enough ; 
so  the  Targum  Palestine.     It  may,  however, 
be  taken  with  the  following  ^3  as  meaning, 
"let  it  suffice  you  that  all  the  congregation," 
&c. ;  and  so  the  Septuagint,  ix^rui  vyTiv  5ri, 
K.  r.  X.     The  Targum  of  Onkelos  renders 
it  in  the  same  sense  as  the  A.  Y.     All  the 
congregation  are  holy,  every  one  of  them. 
This  was  perfectly  true,  in  a  sense.     There 
was  a  sanctity  which  pertained  to  Israel  as  a 
nation,  in  which  all  its  membere  shared  as 
distinguished  from  the  nations  around  (Exod. 
xix.  6 ;  Levit.  xx.  26) ;  there  was  a  priest- 
hood which  was  inherent  in  all  the  sons  of 
Israel,  older  and  more  indelible  than  that 
which  was   conferred    on  Aaron's  line  —  a 
priesthood  which,  apart  from  special  restric- 
tions, or  in  exceptional  circumstances,  might 
and  did  assert  itself  in  priestly  acts  (Exod. 
xxiv.  5,  and  compare  the  cases  of  Samuel, 
Elijah,  and  others  who  offered  sacrifice  during 
the  failure  of  the  appointed  priesthood).     It 
Moses  had  taken  the  power  to  himself,  or  it 
he  had  (as  they  doubtless  supposed)  restricted 
active  priestly  functions  to  Aaron  because 
he  was  his  brother,  and  wholly  under  his 
influence,  their  contention  would  have  been 
quite  right.     They  erred,  as  most  violent 
men  do,  not  because  they  asserted  what  was 
false,  but  because  they  took  for  granted  that 
the  truth  which  they  asserted  was  really  in- 
consistent with  the  claims  which  they  as- 
sailed.   The  congregation  were  all  holy ;  the 
sons  of  Israel  were  all  priests ;  that  was  true — 
but  it  was  also  true  that  by  Divine  command 
Israel  could  only  exercise  his  corporate  priest- 
hood outwardly  through  the  one  family  which 
God  had  set  apart  for  that  purpose.     The 
same  God  who  nas  lodged  in  the  body  certain 
faculties  and  powere  for  the  benefit  of  the 
body,  has  decreed  that  those  faculties  and 
powers  can  only  be  exercised  through  certain 
determinate  oi^gans,  the  very  speciaUsation  of 
which  is  both  condition  and  result  of  a  high 
organisation.  The  congregation  of  the  Loht. 
There  are  two  words  for  congregation  in  this 
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verse:  7ng  here,  and  JTjy.  before.  The 
former  seems  to  be  used  in  the  more  solemn 
sense,  but  they  are  for  the  most  part  indis- 
tinsnishable,  and  certainly  cannot  bo  assigned 
to  different  authors. 

Yen  5. — He  fjmke  unto  Xorah.  That 
Korah  was  the  mainspring  of  the  conspiracy 
is  evident  (cf.  ver.  22 ;  ch.  xzviL  3 ;  Jude 
11  5.).  It  may  well  be  that  his  position  as 
a  prominent  Levite  and  a  relation  of  Moses 
gave  him  great  influence  with  men  of  other 
tribes,  and  earned  him  a  great  name  for  dis- 
interestedness and  liberality  in  advocating 
the  rights  of  all  Israel,  and  in  denouncing 
the  exclusive  claims  and  privileges  by  which 
he  himself  (as  a  Levite)  was  benefited.  It 
is  often  assumed  that  Korah  was  secretly 
aiming  at  the  high-priesthood,  but  of  this, 
again,  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  proof;  his 
error  was  great  enough,  and  his  punishment 
sore  enough,  without  casting  upon  him  these 
unfounded  accusations.  It  would  be  more  in 
accordance  with  human  nature  if  we  supposed 
that  Korah  was  in  his  way  sincere  ;  tnat  he 
had  really  convinced  himself,  by  dint  of  tiy- 
ing  to  convince  others,  that  Moses  and  Aaron 
were  usurpers;  that  he  began  his  a^tation 
without  tnought  of  advantage  of  himself; 
that,  having  gained  a  considerable  following 
and  much  popular  applause,  the  pride  of 
leadership  and  the  excitement  of  conflict 
led  him  on  to  the  last  extremity.  The  Lord 
will  ihow  who  are  hif.  ^Tn^K'n^,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  defined  by  the  following 
words,  **  whom  he  hath  chosen."  Moses  re- 
fers the  matter  to  the  direct  decision  of  the 
Lord ;  as  that  decision  had  originated  the 
separate  position  of  Aaron,  that  should  dso 
vindicate  it 

Ver.  6. —  Take  you  oeniem.  rtniJlD. 
Septuagint,  wvpila.  Translated  "fire-pans" 
in  Exod.  xxvii.  8.  From  the  number  re- 
quired, they  must  have  been  either  household 
utensils  used  for  carrying  fire,  or  else  they 
must  have  been  made  in  some  simple  fashion 
for  the  occasion.  The  offering  of  incense 
was  proposed  by  Moses  as  a  test  because  it 
was  a  typically  priestly  function,  to  which 
the  gravest  importance  was  attached  (Levit. 
X.  1 ;  xvi.  12,  18),  and  because  it  was  so 
very  simply  executed. 

Ver.  7.— Ye  take  too  much  upon  yon,  ye 
•onf  of  Levi  DJ^'S'l,  as  in  ver.  8.  The 
exact  meaning  of  this  tu  quoque  is  not 
apparent  Perhaps  he  would  say  that  if  ho 
and  Aaron  were  usurpers,  the  whole  tribe  of 
Levi  were  usurpers  toi. 
^  Ver.  8. — Hear,  I  pray  yon,  ye  soni  of  Levi 
No  son  of  Levi  is  mentioned  in  the  narrative 
except  Korah,  and  this  address  itself  passes 
into  the  second  person  singular  (vers.  10, 11), 
as   though   Korah   alone  were   personally 


guilty.  It  is  possible  enough  that  behind 
him  was  a  considerable  body  of  public 
opinion  among  the  Levitcs  more  or  less 
decidedly  supporting  him ;  but  there  is  no 
need  to  impute  any  general  disloyalty  to 
them. 

Ver.  9. — Seemeth  it  a  amall  thing  to  yon. 
Bather,   **is  it  too  little  for  you."    a^ 

Ver.  11.— For  which  came  both  thon  and 
all  thy  company  are  gathered  together.  It 
does  not  follow  that  Korah  was  seeking  an 
exclusive  dignity  for  himself,  or  for  his  tribe. 
His  "company  apparently  included  repre- 
sentative men  from  all  the  tribes,  or  at  least 
from  many  (see  on  ver.  2).  They  were  seek- 
ing the  priesthood  because  they  affirmed  it 
to  be  the  common  possession  of  all  Israelites. 
Against  the  Lord.  It  was  in  his  name  that 
they  appeared,  and  to  some  extent  no  doubt 
sincerely ;  but  since  they  appeared  to  dispute 
an  ordinance  actually  and  historically  made 
by  God  himself,  it  was  indeed  against  him 
that  they  were  gathered.  And  what  is  Aaron, 
that  ye  murmur  against  himi  The  con- 
struction is  broken,  as  so  often  when  we 
have  the  ipsissima  verba  of  Moses,  whose 
meekness  did  not  enable  him  to  speak  calmly 
under  provocation.  The  sentence  runs,  "  For 
which  cause  thou  and  all  thy  company  who 
are  gathered  against  the  Lora, — and  Aaron, 
who  is  he,  that  ye  murmur  a^inst  him?" 
It  was  easy  to  represent  the  position  of  Aaron 
in  an  invidious  light,  as  thouffh  they  were 
assailing  some  personal  sacerdotal  preten- 
sions ;  but  in  truth  he  was  only  a  poor 
servant  of  God  doing  what  he  was  bid. 

Ver.  12.— And  Moses  lent  to  call  Dathan 
and  Abiram.  The  part  really  taken  by  these 
men  in  the  agitation  is  very  obscure.  They 
were  not  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty,  nor 
were  they  with  them  when  they  gathered 
together  against  Moses  and  Aaron — ^rhaps 
because  they  took  no  interest  in  ecclesiastical 
matters,  and  only  resented  the  secular 
domination  of  Moses.  Neither  can  we  tell 
why  Moses  sent  for  them  at  this  juncture, 
unless  he  suspected  them  of  being  in  league 
with  Korah  (see  below  on  ver.  24).  We  will 
not  come  up,  i.  e.  to  the  tabernacle,  as  being 
spiritually  the  culminating  point  of  the 
camp. 

Ver.  13.— Is  it  a  small  thing.  Rather, 
'*  is  it  too  little,"  as  in  ver.  9.  A  land  that 
floweth  with  milk  and  honey.  A  description 
applying  by  right  to  the  land  of  promise 
(Exod.  lii.  8  ;  ch.  xiii.  27),  which  they  in 
their  studied  insolence  applied  to  Egypt. 
Except  thou  make  thyself  altogether  a 
prince  over  ui.  Literally,  "that  (*3)  thou 
altogether  lord  it  over  us."  The  expression 
is  strengthened  in  the  original  by  the  re- 
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duplication  of  the  verb  in  the  inf.  aba., 

Yer.  14. — MoreoTer  thoa  haat  not  brought 
TLB.  According  to  the  promises  (they  meant 
to  say)  by  which  he  had  induced  Uiem  to 
leave  their  comfortable  homes  in  Egypt 
(Exod.  iy.  30,  81).  Wilt  thou  pnt  ont  the 
^es  of  these  ment  i,  e,  wilt  thou  blind 
them  to  the  utter  failure  of  thy  plans  and 
promises  ?  wilt  thou  throw  dust  in  tneir  eyes  1 
Ver.  15.— And  Moses  was  very  wroth. 
The  bitter  taunts  of  the  Reubenites  had  just 
enough  semblance  of  truth  in  them  to  make 
them  very  hard  to  bear,  and  especially  the 
imputation  of  low  personal  ambition ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  say  that  Moses  did  not  err 
through  anger.  Bespeet  not  thon  their 
offerinff.  Of.  Gen.  iv.  4.  It  is  not  quite 
clear  what  offering  Moses  meant,  since  they 
do  not  seem  to  have  wished  to  offer  incense. 
Probably  it  was  equivalent  to  saying,  Do  not 
thou  accept  them  when  they  approach  thee  ; 
for  such  approach  was  always  by  sacrifice 
(cf.  Ps.  cix.  7).  I  have  not  taken  one  ass 
from  them.  Cf.  1  Sam.  xii.  8.  The  ass  was 
the  least  valuable  of  the  ordinary  live  stock 
of  those  days  (cf.  Exod.  xx.  17).  The  Septua- 
giut  has  here  ovk  iiri^vfirifia  oi/divb^  aifrutv 
ciXi}0a,  which  is  apparently  an  intentional 
I)araphrase  with  a  reference  to  the  tenth 
commandment  (oI/k  ivt^vfii^ouc,  k,  r.  X.). 
neither  have  I  hurt  one  of  them.  As  abso- 
lute ruler  he  might  have  made  himself  very 
burdensome  to  all,  and  very  terrible  to  liis 
personal  enemies.  Compare  Samuel's  de- 
scription of  the  Eastern  autocrat  (1  Sam. 
viii.  11—17). 

Yer.  16.— And  Moies  said  unto  Xorah. 
After  the  interchange  of  messages  with  the 
Reubenites,  Moses  repeats  his  injunctions  to 
Korah  to  be  ready  on  the  morrow  to  put  his 
claims  to  the  test,  adding  that  Aaron  too 
should  be  there,  that  the  Lord  might  judge 
between  them. 

Ver.  18.— Stood  in  the  door  of  the  tober- 
nacle,  i,  e.  at  the  door  of  the  court,  so  that 
they  were  visible  from  the  space  outside. 

Ver.  19.— And  Xorah  gathered  all  the 
congregation  against  them.  It  does  not 
follow  that  the  whole  congi'cgation  was  act- 
ively or  deliberately  on  Koi-ah's  side.  But 
a  movement  ostensibly  in  behalf  of  the  many 
as  against  the  few  is  sure  to  enlist  a  general, 
if  not  a  deep,  sympathy ;  nor  is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Moses  and  Aaron  could  escape  a 
large  amount  of  unpopularity  under  the 
grievous  circumstances  of  the  time.  The 
thoughtless  multitude  would  have  hailed 
their  downfall  with  real  though  sliort-lived 
satisfaction.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  ap- 
peared. As  tcfore  (ch.  xiv.  10),  filling  the 
tabernacle  probably,  and  flashing  out  iSfore 
the  eyes  of  alL 


Yer.  21. — ^That  I  may  oonsnme  them  in  a 
moment.  Literally,  "and  I  will  consume 
them."  The  same  thing  must  be  said  of 
this  as  of  ch.  xiv.  11,  12. 

Yer.  22.— 0  CN>d,  the  God  of  the  spirits  of 
aU  flesh.  "1^'^?(>  nm")?J  Sii>K  h^.  The 
ruach  is  the  spirit*  of  life  which  the  Cre- 
ator lias  imparted  unto  perishable  flesh,  and 
made  it  live.  In  some  sense  it  belong  to 
beasts  as  well  as  to  men  (Eccles.  iii.  19, 
21) ;  but  in  the  common  use  of  the  word 
men  only  are  thought  of,  as  having  received 
it  by  a  special  communication  of  a  higher 
order  (Gen.  ii.  7 ;  1  Cor.  xv.  45).  Moses, 
therefore,  really  appeals  to  God,  as  the  Author 
and  Giver  of  that  imperishable  life-principle 
which  is  lodged  in  the  mortal  flesn  of  all 
men,  not  to  destroy  the  works  of  his  own 
hands,  the  creatures  made  in  his  own  image. 
Here  we  have  in  its  germ  that  idea  of  tne 
universal  fatherhood  of  God  which  remained 
undeveloped  in  Jewish  thought  until  Judaism 
itself  expanded  into  Christianity  (cf.  Isa.  Ixiii. 
16  ;  Ixiv.  8,  9  ;  Acts  xvii  26,  29).  8haU 
one  man  sin.  Rather,  "  the  one  man  (^KH) 
hath  sinned,"  i.  e,  Korah,  who  had  misled 
all  the  rest. 

Yer.  28. — ^The  Lord  spake  unto  Moses.  No 
direct  answer  was  apparently  vouchsafed  to 
the  remonstrance  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  but 
it  was  tacitly  allowed. 

A''er.  24.— Get  you  np  from  about  the  taber- 
nacle of  Xorah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.  The 
word  "tabernacle  "  {mishcan)  is  the  same  word 
which  is  so  translated  in  ver.  9,  but  not  the 
same  which  is  used  in  vers.  18,19 ;  it  properly 
signifies  "dwelling-place."  It  is  certainly 
the  natural  conclusion,  from  the  use  of  this 
expression  here  and  in  ver.  27,  that  this 
mishcan  was  something  different  from  the 
'*  tents  "  (^^ri^)  mentioned  in  vers.  26,  27, 
and  was  some  habitation  common  to  the 
three  rebels  (see  below  on  ver.  31).  The 
Septuagint,  in  order  to  avoid  the  difficulty, 
omits  the  names  of  Dathan  and  Abiram,  and 
has  only  diri  r^c  ovvayiayi}^  Kopi. 

Yer.  26.— Touch  nothing  of  theirs.  Be- 
cause they,  and  all  that  belonged  to  them, 
were  anathema^  devoted  to  destruction. 
Compare  the  case  of  Achan  (JosIl  vii.  1). 

Yer.  27.— And  Dathan  and  Abiram  .  . 
stood  in  the  door  of  their  tents.  To  see 
what  Moses  would  do.  Nothing  is  said  of 
Koih. 

Yer.  28— For  I  have  not  done  them  of  mine 
own  mind.  Literally,  *  *  that  not  of  my  heart.*' 

^3?P  fc6"^9.     Septuagint,  8ri  ovk  dw'  i/iaw- 

TOV, 

Yer.  29.— II  they  be  vUited  after  the 
visitation  of  aU  men.  *lp^  is  of  somewhat 
doubtful  meaning ;  it  seems  to  answer  to  the 
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IviVicc^iC  and  itriaKoirt^  of  the  Septua^t, 
and  to  our  "oversight,"  or  "visitation" 
(German,  heimstuJiutig,  Thus  it  may  mean 
practically  the  providence  of  God  for  good, 
tw  e.  in  the  way  of  protection,  or  for  evil,  i.  e, 
in  the  way  of  judgment  In  either  sense 
providence  showed  itself  in  no  ordinary  form 
towards  these  men. 

Yer.  SO.— Mako  a  new  thing.  "  Create  a 
creation."  vr\7\  H^n?.  Into  the  pit 
Rather,  "into  Sheol."  nY«K^.  Septuagint, 
c/c  fiov,  Sheol  is  not  "  the  pit,"  but  Hades, 
the  place  of  departed  spirits  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
86 ;  xlii.  38),  which  is  regarded,  according 
to  the  general  instinct  of  mankind,  as  being 
"  under  the  earth  "  (cf.  Philip,  ii.  10  b. ;  Rev. 
▼.  13).  They  were  to  go  down  **  auick  "  into 
Sheol,  because  they  were  still  alive  at  the 
moment  that  they  were  lost  to  sight  for 
ever. 

Yer.  31. — The  gronnd  olaye  ainnder  that 
wai  under  them.  As  it  sometimes  does 
during  an  earthquake.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  event  was  predicted,  and  wholly 
supematuraL  The  sequence  of  the  narrative 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  earth 
opened  beneath  the  tents  of  Dathan  and 
Abiram  in  the  camp  of  Reuben.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  think  of  the  gulf  as  extending  so  far 
as  to  involve  the  tent  of  Korah  in  the  Ko- 
hathite  lines  in  the  same  destruction,  while 
there  is  nothing  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the 
earth  opened  in  more  than  one  place.  It  is 
true  that  the  camps  of  the  Reuoenites  and 
of  the  Eohathites  were  more  or  less  con- 
tiguous ;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that 
there  were  46,500  adult  males  in  the  former, 
and  8600  males  in  the  latter,  and  that  a 
broad  space  must  have  been  left  between  the 
two  lines  of  encampment,  it  is  obviously  im- 
probable that  Koran's  tent  was  in  a  practical 
sense  "near"  to  those  of  Dathan  and  Abi- 
ram, unless  indeed  he  had  purposely  re- 
moved it  in  order  to  be  under  the  protection 
of  his  Reubenite  partisans.  It  is  very  ob- 
servable that  not  a  word  is  said  here  as  to 
the  fate  of  Korah  himself.  It  is  implied  in 
ver.  40  that  he  had  perished,  and  it  is  ap- 
parently asserted  in  ch.  xxvi.  10  that  he 
was  swallowed  up  with  Dathan  and  Abuum 
(see  the  note  there).  On  the  other  hand, 
Dent.  xi.  6 ;  Ps.  cvL  17  speak  of  the  en- 
gulfing of  the  other  two  without  any  men- 
tion of  Korah  himself  sharing  their  fate ; 
and  while  "all  the  men  that  appertained 
unto  Korah  "  perbhe<l,  his  own  sons  did  not 
(ch.  xxvL  11).  On  these  grounds  it  is  held 
by  most  commentators  that  Korah  died  by 
fii'e  among  those  who  offered  incense  (ver. 
36).  This,  however,  is  untenable,  because 
"  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  who  offered 
incense  "  are  distinctly  mentioned  as  having 
been  his  partisans  (ver.  2),  and  are  always 


counted  exclusive  of  Korah  himself.  On  the 
whole,  while  it  is  certain  that  the  narrative 
is  very  obscure,  and  the  question  very  doubt- 
ful, it  seems  most  agreeable  to  all  the  testi- 
monies of  Holy  Scripture  to  conclude  —  1. 
That  Korah  had  left  his  own  place,  and  had 
some  sort  of  dwelling  (mishcan)  either  in 
common  with  Dathan  and  Abiram,  or  hard 
by  their  tents.  2.  That  the  earth  opened  and 
swallowed  up  the  mishcan  of  Korah,  and 
the  tents  of  Dathan  and  Abiram.  3.  That 
Korah's  men  (see  next  verse)  and  their  pro- 
perty were  swallowed  up  with  his  mishcan, 
and  (as  far  as  we  can  tell)  Korah  himsell 
also.  If  this  be  correct,  then  the  much  dis- 
puted heading  of  the  chapter  in  the  A.  V. 
will  be  right  after  aU. 

Yer.  32. — ^And  their  houses,  t.  e.  their 
families,  as  in  ch.  xviii.  18.  And  all  the 
men  that  appertained  onto  Korah.  Liter- 
ally, "  all  the  men  who  to  Korah."  Whether 
it  means  his  de^ndants,  or  his  special  parti- 
sans, is  uncertain.  Perhaps  some  had  clung 
to  his  fortunes  in  blind  confidence  when  the 
rest  gat  up  from  his  mishcan, 

Yer.  34.— At  the  cry  of  them.  D^J57,  "  at 
the  noise  of  them  ; "  at  the  mingled  sound 
of  their  shrieks  and  of  the  natural  convul- 
sion amidst  which  they  disappeared. 

Yer.  86.— There  came  out  a  fire  from  the 
Lord.  The  fire  probably  flashed  out  from 
the  sanctuary  with  the  destructive  force  of 
liffhtning.  The  two  hundred  and  fifty  men. 
These  had  remained  swinging  their  censers 
before  the  gate  of  the  tabernacle  while  Moses 
and  (presumably)  Korah  himself  had  gone  to 
the  camp  of  Reuben. 

Yer.  87.— Speak  nnto  Eleasar.  This  is 
the  first  time  that  any  special  duty  is  assigned 
to  Eleazar,  who  was  destined  to  succeed  to 
the  high-priesthood.  We  may  suppose  that 
he  was  sent  instead  of  his  father  because  the 
duty  of  gathering  up  the  censers  could  hardly 
have  been  carried  out  without  incurring  legal 
defilement  by  contact  with  the  dead.  Ont  of 
the  burning.  Or,  "out  of  the  burnt." 
Septuagint,  iK  fiiaov  tuv  xaraKiKavfiivwv, 
From  amongst  the  charred  and  smouldering 
corpses.  Scatter  thou  the  fire  yonder ;  for 
thev  are  hallowed.  The  censers  had  been 
made  holy  even  by  that  sacrilegious  dedica- 
tion, and  must  never  revert  to  any  common 
uses ;  ftfr  the  same  reason  the  live  coals 
which  still  remained  in  them  were  to  be 
emptied  out  in  a  separate  place. 

Yer.  38.— Theie  sinners  againet  their  own- 
Bonlf.  Dnb^^^^,  "against  their  own  lives." 
The  thought  is  not  that  they  had  ruined 
their  souls,  but  that  they  had  forfeited  their 
lives.  The  Pentateuch  does  not  contemplate 
any  consequences  of  sin  beyond  physical 
death.  The  same  phrase  occurs  in  Prov.  xx. 
2,    7or  a  eorexing  of  the  altar.    The  altar 
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of  burnt  incense.  The  censers  were  no  doubt 
brazen  pans,  and  when  beaten  out  would 
form  plates  which  could  be  affixed  to  the 
boards  of  which  the  frame  of  the  altar  was 
composed. 


Yer.  40.— That  he  be  not  ai  Xorah.  TTJ^^ 
ri;nVV'^l.  That  he  do  not  meet  with  the' 
same  feite  as  Korah. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1 — 40,— The  true  and  only  Priesthood.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  homiletic 
application  of  this  passage  turns  upon  a  question  which  is  strongly  controverted — a 
question  which  it  is  alike  impossible  (save  at  the  cost  of  honesty  and  truth)  to  shirk, 
or  to  take  for  granted  one  way  or  the  other.  That  the  rebellion  of  Korah  was  directed 
under  specious  pretences  against  a  divinely-ordained  priesthood  vested  in  one  man 
and  his  successors  is  of  course  undenied,  but  is  of  little  interest  or  value  apart  from 
its  application  to  our  own  times  and  circumstances.  The  practical  question  which 
immediately  arises,  and  arises  only  to  be  disputed,  is  this,  What  priesthood  now 
corresponds  to  that  assailed  in  Aaron  ?  It  may  no  doubt  be  said  that  there  is  nothing 
which  now  answers  to  it,  nothing  of  which  that  was  a  shadow  and  a  type ;  that  Judaism 
was  a  sacerdotal  religion,  but  that  Christianity  is  not.  If  that  were  true  then  Korah 
was  after  all  right ;  his  only  error  was  that  he  held  opinions  in  advance  of  his  age. 
But  apart  from  that,  such  a  position  simply  robs  both  the  incident  and  record  of  any 
value  for  ourselves,  and  is  point-blank  opposed  to  the  Apostolic  teaching  in  such 
places  as  1  Cor.  x.  11,  and  Jude  11.  In  the  latter  the  *' gainsaying  of  Korah"  is 
specified  as  one  of  those  typical  acts  of  wickedness  in  which  a  virulent  form  of  moral 
evil  active  in  the  days  of  the  apostle  had  been  anticipated  both  as  to  sin  and  punish- 
ment ;  the  bad  men  of  whom  he  speaks  (vers.  4,  8,  10)  had  already  met  their  doom 
in  a  figure  when  Korah  and  his  company  perished.  It  is  clear  that  Holy  Scripture 
recognises,  both  generally  and  specincally,  a  teaching  value  for  Christian  times  in 
this  record.  The  most  useful  and  honest  plan  ^vill  therefore  be  to  set  forth  the 
elements  of  the  question  impartially,  and  to  leave  them  to  the  consideration  of  the 
reader.  Some  points  will  come  out  with  suflBcient  clearness  to  command  general  (if 
not  universal)  assent ;  and  others  will  at  least  be  cleared  of  misleading  arguments 
and  false  associations. 

I.  The  first  position  wliich  we  can  take  up  with  authority  and  certainty  is  the 
positive  position  that  the  priks'i-hood  op  Aaron  and  his  sons  was  the  Old  Testament 

TYPE   AND    shadow  OP    THE    PRIESTHOOD    OF  ChRIST    CONFERRED    UPON    HIM    IN     HIS 

HUMAN  NATURE  AS  THE  SoN  OP  MAN.  This  is  argued  and  proved  with  many  illus- 
trations by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (see  especially  ch.  v.  4,  5 ;  vii. 
11 — 28;  viii.  1 — 4;  x.  11 — 14,  21).  The  elaborate  comparison  of  the  two  priest- 
hoods, the  old  and  the  new,  which  was  also  infinitely  older, — and  especially  the 
assertion  that  the  Levitical  priests  were  many  only  because  death  deposed  them  from 
office  (ch.  vii.  23),  whilst  Christ  abideth  for  ever, — forbid  us  to  regard  any  other 
priesthood  than  that  of  our  Lord  as  the  Christian  analogue  of  the  Jewish  priesthood. 
As  far  as  the  type  went  Aaron  lived  on  in  all  his  priestly  race,  just  as  he  had  lived 
before  in  his  chosen  ancestor  Abraham  (Heb.  vii.  10) :  there  was  but  one  Jewish 
high-priest,  and  unto  him  corresponds  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  Jesus  and  Jesus 
alone.  Herein  all  will  be  substantially  agreed  who  loyally  accept  the  testimony  of 
Scripture,  and  herein  (if  it  be  clearly  and  devoutly  held)  is  the  real  heart  of  the 
matter,  and  the  sufficient  safeguard  against  superstition. 

II.  The  second  position  which  we  can  take  up  on  purely  Scriptural  grounds,  and 
which  is  not  fairly  assailable,  is  the  negative  position  that  no  argument  against 

MINISTERIAL  OR  SACERDOTAL  ASSUMPTIONS  OR  CLAIMS  IS  VALID  WHICH  IS  BASED  UPON 
THE  HOLINESS  AND  PRIESTLY  CHARACTER  OP  ALL  THE  FAITHFUL.     It  is  perfectly  dear 

that  Korah  and  his  company  had  both  Scripture  and  fact  on  their  side  when  they 
said  that  all  the  congregation  were  holy  and  all  were  priests.  They  erred  in  taking 
for  granted  that  the  priesthood  of  all  Israelites  was  really  inconsistent  with  the 
special  priesthood  of  Aaron.  As  things  were,  it  is  certain  that  the  universal  priest- 
hood of  Israel  could  best  express  itseS,  best  translate  itself  into  worship,  through 
the  ministerial  acts  of  Aaron  and  his  sons.    A  spiritually-minded  Jew,  who  recognised 
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most  deeply  his  own  priestly  calling  in  Israel,  would  most  devoutly  give  thanks  for 
the  separation  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  and  family  of  Aaron,  because  he  would  feel  that 
no  one  benefited  so  much  by  that  separation  as  himself ;  far  from  standing  between 
him  and  the  God  of  Israel,  it  enabled  him  to  draw  nigh  to  God  in  a  multitude  of 
ways  otherwise  impossible.  He  would  indeed  be  able  to  argue  from  the  histories  of 
Gideon,  of  Samuel,  of  Elijah,  and  of  others  of  the  chosen  race,  that  the  priesthood 
of  the  ordinary  Israelite,  although  usually  dormant  as  to  outward  sacerdotal  functions, 
was  always  capable  of  being  called  into  play  by  Divine  permission  under  stress  of 
circumstances,  and  he  would  be  prepared  to  understand  the  significance  of  such  a 
passage  as  Bev.  vii.  5 — 8,  in  which  Levi  takes  his  place  again  (and  not  at  all  a  fore- 
most place)  among  the  tribes,  the  Holy  Ghost  thus  signifying  that  in  the  world  to 
come  alt  such  distinctions  will  be  merged  for  ever  in  the  common  priesthood  of  the 
saved.  But  in  the  mean  time  there  was  nothing  antagonistic,  either  in  doctrine  or  in 
practice,  between  the  truth  which  Korah  asserted  and  that  other  truth  which  Eorah 
assailed:  the  priesthood  of  the  many  was  helped,  not  hindered,  by  the  special 
priesthood  of  the  few.  It  is  therefore  impossible  honestly  to  use  such  texts  as 
1  Pet.  ii.  9  ;  Bev.  i.  6,  against  the  doctrine  oi  a  special  Christian  priesthood,  because 
they  only  assert  of  Christians  what  the  texts  relied  upon  by  Eorah  asserted  of  the 
Jews. 

III.  Abandoning  the  false  line  of  argument  just  mentioned,  we  may  yet  so  far 
develop  the  first  position  taken  up  as  to  maintain  with  confidence,  that  no  priest- 
hood CAN    HAVE    ANY  EXISTENCE    IN    THE  ChURCH  OF  ChRIST  OTHER  THAN  THAT  OF 

OUR  Lord  himself.  This  is  made  evident,  not  only  by  the  exclusive  way  in  wliich 
his  priesthood  is  dwelt  upon  in  the  New  Testament,  but  (what  concerns  us  more  in 
this  place)  by  the  whole  analogy  of  the  Old.  Aaron  alone  had  the  priesthood,  and 
the  extreme  malediction  of  God  lighted  upon  all,  even  of  the  separated  tribe,  who 
dared  to  meddle  with  it ;  but  Aaron  was  certainly  the  type  of  Christ  Himself.  Any 
priesthood  which  should  claim  to  have  any  independent  existence,  even  if  it  professed 
to  draw  its  authority  from  Divine  appointment,  would  be  ipso  facto  in  direct  antago- 
nism to  the  solitary  preroe^ative  of  Jesus  Christ.  Hence  it  lollows  that  the  upholders, 
not  the  impugners,  of  sucli  a  priesthood  would  be  "  in  the  gainsaying  of  Korah,"  It 
follows  also  that  there  can  be  no  direct  analogy  drawn  between  those  who  rose  up 
against  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  those  who  rise  up  against  any  earthly  ministry  ;  it 
will  be  shown  that  a  true  resemblance  may  be  traced  under  certain  conditions. 

IV.  Admitting  these  principles,  which  ought  not  to  be  controverted,  we  may  bring 
the  question  to  a  practical  issue  as  follows : — While  there  cannot  be  set  over  us  any 
other  priesthood  than  the  only,  immutable,  and  incommunicable  priesthood  of  the 
Messiali,  yet  there  is  nothing  in  Holy  Scripture  to  negative  d,  pnori  the  idea  that 
OUR  Lord  (being  withdrawn  from  sight  and  sense)  may  choose  to  perform  priestly 

FUNCTIONS  upon  EARTH  VISIBLY  AND  AUDIBLY  BY  THE  HAND  AND  MOUTH  OF  CHOSEN 

MEN ;  nor  is  there  anything  to  negative  a  priori  the  further  contention  that  those 
men  were  and  are  set  apart  in  some  special  and  exclusive  way.  Whether  this  be  so 
is  a  matter  of  fact  which  must  be  decided  upon  the  testimony,  fairly  and  conscienti- 
ously weighed,  of  Scripture  and  of  history.  It  depends  upon  the  two  historical 
questions.  1.  Whether  our  Lord  constituted  the  apostles  his  representatives  for  any 
priestly  functions.  2.  Whether  the  apostles  transmitted  such  representation  to  others 
after  them.  In  any  case  our  Lord  is  the  only  priest,  or  rather  has  the  only  priesthood, 
although  upon  one  view  of  the  case  he  will  execute  some  offices  of  his  priesthood  by 
means  of  visible  human  agents,  in  whom  and  through  whom  he  himself  speaks  and 
acts.  Without,  therefore,  entering  upon  any  argument,  we  can  safely  conclude  as  to 
tiie  Christian  application  of  this  passage.  1.  That  it  must  be  directly  referred  to 
the  everlasting  priesthood  of  Chnst,  and  to  assaults  upon  it,  or  infringements  of  it. 
2.  That  it  may  be  in  a  secondary  sense  referred  to  a  visible  Christian  priesthood,  and 
to  assaults  upon  it,  on  the  supposition  that  such  priesthood  is  in  fact  and  in  truth 
only  the  priesthood  of  Christ  ministered  in  time  and  space  by  his  appointment. 

In  point  of  fact  there  are  many  obvious  and  many  subtle  resemblances  between  the 
gainsaying  of  Korah  and  the  popular  contention  against  a  Christian  priesthood,  or 
even  against  any  Christian  ministry,  which  no  thoughtful  student  of  Scripture 
can  overlook.    In  the  homileticS|  howeveri  which  follow  these  are  left  to  speak 
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for  themselves,  and  the  deeper  line  of  application  will  be  followed.  Consider, 
therefore —  • 

I.  That  Kobah  on  one  side,  Dathan  and  Abiram  on  the  other,  had  hardly  any- 

THING  in  common  EXCEPT  DISLIKE  TO  THE  RULE  OF  MoSES,  THE  MEDIATOR  OF  ISRAEL  AND 

KING  IN  Jeshurun  (Deut.  xxxiii.  6).  HU  dislike  was  ecclesiastical,  theirs  was  poli- 
tical ;  but  this  common  dislike  made  them  allies,  and  gave  them  a  "  tabernacle  '*  in 
common  (ver.  27).  Even  so  amongst  the  many  who  say,  "We  will  not  have 
this  man  to  reign  over  us  "  (Luke  xix.  14),  there  are  to  be  found  the  most  various 
dispositions,  and  the  most  distinct  causes  of  complaint.  As  in  the  days  of  his  earthly 
ministry  (Mark  iii.  6 ;  xiv.  64,  "  all  "),  so  now  the  opposition  to  him  and  to  his  sole 
governance  is  made  up  of  the  most  heterogeneous,  and  at  other  times  dissociate, 
elements. 

II.  That  Korah  was  himself  a  Levite  of  some  distinction,  and  was  the  soul  op 
THE  conspiracy.  Even  so  it  is  hardly  possible  to  find  in  history  any  grave  assault 
upon  the  work  or  doctrine  of  Christ  which  has  not  been  inspired  by  some  one  whose 
ecclesiastical  position  has  given  him  both  aptness  and  influence  for  this  evil. 

III.  That  Korah  represented  Moses  and  Aaron  in  an  invidious  light,  as  men 
who  kept  the  people  in  spiritual  subjection,  and  denied  to  them  their  common 
rights  as  children  of  Israel.  Even  so  the  constant  clamour  of  unbelief  is  that 
Christianity  is  a  system  devised  in  the  interests  of  tyranny  and  obscurantism  in  order 
to  keep  men  in  moral  slavery,  and  to  rob  them  of  their  freedom  of  thought,  and  ta 
fetter  their  freedom  of  action. 

IV.  That  Korah  asserted  true  facts  and  appealed  to  true  principles  in  op- 
position TO  WHAT  HAD  BEEN  DIVINELY  APPOINTED,  AND  WAS  TO  BE  DiVINELY  VINDI- 
CATED. Even  so  do  men  continually  bring  against  the  Truth  himself  facts  which  are 
undeniable,  and  principles  which  must  be  admitted.  Herein  is  the  real  danger  when 
war  upon  the  Truth  is  waged  with  half-trUths  plausibly  paraded  as  whole,  with 
truths  on  one  side  confidently  assumed  to  be  fatal  to  the  complemental  truths  on  the 
other  side.  The  liberty,  e.  jr.,  of  private  judgment  is  arrayed  against  the  authority  of 
innpiration  ;  the  universal  fatherhood  oi  God  against  any  distinction  of  the  children 
of  God,  or  necessity  for  the  mediation  of  Christ ;  the  fact  that  we  are  all  members 
of  one  body  against  any  mutual  subordination  or  distribution  of  functions  amongst 
those  members. 

V.  That  Korah  was  probably  sincere  in  so  far  as  he  had  persuaded  himself 
THAT  he  was  right,  Otherwise  he  would  hardly  have  ventured  upon  the  fatal  test 
Even  so  the  leaders  of  opposition  to  Christ  are  commonly  sincere  ;  only  vulgar  in- 
tolerance brands  them  off-hand  with  hypocrisy  or  self-seeking.  And  this  is  their 
power,  for  men  are  led  by  personal  regard  and  trust  much  more  than  by  any  ability 
to  judge  between  rival  systems.  The  only  way  to  meet  the  sincerity  and  zeal  of 
error  is  by  showing  a  more  transparent  sincerity  and  a  more  ardent  zeal  on  the  side 
of  truth  (2  Cor.  vi.  3—10 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  12—16  ;  Titus  ii.  10). 

VI.  That  when  Moses  heard  the  indictment  against  himself  and  Aaron  he 
COULD  but  refer  IT  TO  THE  DECISION  OF  THE  LoRD.  The  people  were  either  actively 
or  passively  on  the  side  of  Korah,  and  argument  had  been  unavailing.  Even  so  when 
Christianity  at  large,  or  any  system  which  we  believe  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
Christianity,  is  assailed  with  popular  and  plausible  arguments,  there  is  really  nothing 
to  bo  done  but  to  refer  it  to  the  arbitrament  of  God  himself.  Arguments  convince 
only  those  that  are  convinced  ;  clamours  only  intensify  prejudice ;  mutual  accusa- 
tions only  repel — Moses  himself  effected  nothing  by  the  angry  words  into  which  he 
was  betrayed.  And  the  arbitrament  of  God  is  unequivocally  declared  by  our  Lord 
to  be  the  practical  outcome  of  our  religion  in  our  lives  (Matt  vii.  16,  20 ;  John  xiii. 
85).  That  the  test  is  not  capable  of  easy  or  of  immediate  application,  that  it  has  to 
be  applied  broadly,  and  with  many  allowances  for  disturbing  causes,  is  true^;  but  yet 
it  is  the  test,  and  the  only  test,  to  which  our  Lord  calls  us.  It  is  the  test  out  of  which 
Aaron,  with  all  the  weight  of  popular  opinion  against  him,  will  ultimately  come 
triumphant ;  in  which  Korah,  with  all  his  sincerity  and  plausibility,  will  oome  to 
nothing.  And  note  that  while  religious  questions  must  be  referred  to  the  arbitrament 
of  God,  and  that  arbitrament  is  not  always  distinct  or  immediate  in  this  world,  there 
is  a  further  decision  which  will  be  absolutely  certain  and  conclusive.    '*  Even  to- 
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morrow  the  Lord  will  show  who  are  his,"  "  for  the  day  shall  declare  it "  (1  Cor.  iii. 
13),  and  "  it  shall  be  revealed  by  fire,"  as  it  was  with  Korah^s  company.  Woe  unto 
them  who  cannot  abide,  whether  personally  or  as  to  their  work,  the  test  of  fire. 
Our  God  is  still,  as  then,  a  consuming  fire  (Heb.  zii.  29),  and  that  fire  burns  and 
will  bum  against  all  falsity  of  teaching,  as  well  as  all  unholiness  of  living  (1  Cor. 
iii.  15 ;  Heb.  zii.  14).  And  note  again  that  *'  even  him  whom  he  hath  chosen  vrill 
he  cause  to  come  near  unto  him ; "  for  although  the  election  be  not  arbitrary,  yet  it 
is  the  election  of  grace,  and  not  the  personal  worth  or  aptitude  or  desire,  that  does 
place  any,  or  will  place  any  hereafter,  near  unto  God  (cf.  Mark  iii.  13  ;  x.  40 ;  John 
XV.  16  ;  Rom.  viii.  28). 
VII.  That  the  ambition  op  Korah  was  the  more  to  be  blamed  because  he  was 

HIMSELF  A   LeVITE,  AND  INTRUSTED  WITH  A  SPECIAL  MINISTRY  IN  HOLY  THINGS.      Even 

so  is  ambition  or  envy  especially  evil  in  a  Christian  man,  forasmuch  as  he  has  an 
*'  unction  "  and  an  office  in  the  body  of  Christ  to  which  he  cannot  with  all  his  zeal  do 

J'ustice,  and  which  if  faithfully  used  will  bring  him  the  highest  possible  reward  (cf . 
.uke  xxii.  26 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  16,  22  ;  1  Pet  ii.  6 ;  1  John  ii.  20,  27 ;  Rev.  iii.  21 ;  vii. 


"vSh 


That  the  particular  offence  of  Korah  and  his  company  was  their 
DARING  TO  offer  INCENSE,  WHICH  Aaron  ALONE  MIGHT  DO.  The  incense  seems  to 
have  signified  not  simply  "  prayer,"  but  rather  the  intercessory  and  prevailing  prayer 
of  the  great  High  Priest  ana  Mediator.  Thus  the  **  much  incense  '*  in  Rev.  viu*.  3, 4, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  intercession  of  Christ,  is  added  to  and  rises  ttnth  the  prayers 
of  all  saints.  Thus  then  the  special  sin  reprobated  in  Korah  is  any  interierence 
with  the  mediatorial  office  of  Christ,  whether  by  endeavouring  to  draw  near  to 
God  through  other  mediators,  or  without  any  mediator  at  all  (cf.  John  xiv,  6 ;  Gal. 
i.  8 ;  1  John  ii.  1). 

IX.  That  the  company  of  Korah  (whatever  became  of  himself)  died  by  fire, 
THE  ELEMENT  IN  WHICH  THEY  SINNED.  Even  SO  he  that  presumptuously  meddles 
with  holy  things,  not  being  holy  himself,  shall  perish  by  that  very  nearness  which 
he  rashly  courted.  The  hand  that  is  really  and  entirely  wet  can  be  plunged  into 
molten  metal  without  injury,  and  so  he  who  is  covered  with  the  robe  of  righteousness 
may  be  a  ministering  servant  of  the  consuming  Fire,  and  live ;  but  how  great  is  the 
risk  if  the  call  be  not  clear  (cf.  Mark  ix.  49  a.). 

X.  That  these  men  were  "sinners  against  their  own  lives"  in  truth,  al- 
though THEY  ONLY  SEEMED  TO  BE  VINDICATING  THEIR  JUST  RIGHTS  AGAINST  USURPERS. 
Even  so  is  every  one  that  seeks  his  supposed  rights  not  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  and 
of  personal  self-abnegation,  but  in  a  spirit  of  pride,  contradiction,  and  vain-glory. 
To  contend  for  oneself— albeit  sometimes  necessary — is  of  all  things  most  dangerous, 
lest  even  in  gaining  our  cause  we  lose  our  souls  (cf.  Matt  xxiii.  12 ;  1  Cor.  xiii.  6 ; 
PhUip.  ii.  5—7). 

XL  That  their  censers  were  hallowed  even  by  an  unlawful  religious  use. 
Even  so  there  is  a  kind  of  sanctity  which  attaches  to  every  religious  effort,  however 
much  it  may  be  stained  with  pride  or  vitiated  by  error,  and  whatever  ill  results  it 
may  lead  to,  if  it  be  made  with  sincerity.  No  such  effort  can  be  ignored  as  though 
it  had  not  been  made,  nor  cast  out  as  wholly  evil  because  not  rightly  made.  Nothing 
which  is  done  in  the  sacred  name  of  religion  (saving  sheei  hypocrisy)  ought  to  be 
despised  or  neglected. 

XII.  That  the  rescued  censers  became  an  additional  strength  and  ornament 
TO  the  altar,  and  a  warning  to  all  generations.  Even  so  all  assaults  upon 
the  faith  and  discipline  of  Christ  are  over-ruled  for  good,  at  the  same  time  adding 
strength  to  some  weak  or  neglected  side  of  religion,  and  furnishing  a  warning 
against  the  mistakes  and  faults  which  misled  their  authors  (cf.  1  Cor.  xi.  19). 

Consider  again,  with  respect  to  the  Eettbenites— 

I.  That  they  were  angry  with  Moses  for  what  was  due  to  their  own  fault 
and  the  fault  of  the  congregation.  If  they  had  not  disobeyed  they  would  have 
been  in  their  own  land  by  this  time.  Even  so  men  are  angry  and  impatient  with 
the  rule  of  Christ  because  it  has  not  brought  them  peace  or  happiness,  whereas  this 
18  wholly  due  to  their  own  unfaithf ulness.    And  so  again  men  assail  Christianity  for 
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not  having  reformed  the  world  and  abolished  all  evils,  whereas  they  themselves  will 
not  submit  to  tlie  easy  yoke  and  light  burden  of  Christ 

II.  That  they  falsely  and  wickedly  spake  op  Egypt  in  terms  only  applicable 
a-o  Canaan.  Even  so  do  the  enemies  of  Christ  speak  of  a  state  of  nature,  and  of 
the  life  of  the  natural  man,  unvexed  by  fear  of  hell  or  hope  of  heaven,  as  if  that 
had  been  true  happiness  and  peace,  whereas  they  know  that  it  is  sheer  misery  and 
slavery  (Rom.  i.  28—32 ;  vi.  20,  21 ;  Eph.  ii.  2,  3). 

III.  That  they  charged  Moses  with  ambition  and  self-seeking,  and  with 
throwing  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  Even  so  is  Christianity  commonly 
accounted  (or  at  least  described^  by  its  o^en  and  more  vulgar  enemies  as  mere 
obscurantism  intended  to  keep  the  people  in  darkness,  and  to  make  them  an  easy 
prey  to  designing  men  for  power  and  profit  (cl  2  Cor.  xi.  12,  20 ;  xii.  16,  &c.). 

IV.  That  Dathan  and  Abiram,  being  obdurate,  were  swallowed  up  by  the 
earth,  because  it  was  with  their  earthly  lot  that  they  were  angry,  and  with  their 
earthly  ruler  that  they  contended.  Even  so  they  that  are  of  the  earth  earthy  shall 
perish  with  the  perishing  world ;  it  is  their  punishment  that  they  are  ''swallowed 
up  "  in  gross  material  cares  or  pleasures,  and  have  no  lot  nor  part  in  the  upper  air 
or  spiritual  life  (1  Cor.  xv.  48 ;  Phil.  iii.  19,  and  compare  the  use  of  '  the  earth  "  in 
the  Apoc,  as  in  ch.  vii.  1  ;  viii.  13). 

Consider  again,  with  respect  to  tlie  congregation  at  large — 

I.  That  they  were  implicated  in  the  sin,  and  might  have  been  included  in 
THE  punishment,  OF  THESE  MEN.  Even  so  the  pride  and  discontent  which  is  active 
in  a  few  is  latent  in  the  many,  and  brings  danger  and  damage  to  the  whole  Church 
of  Christ.  The  conventional  restraints  of  Christianity  prevent  for  the  most  part 
any  open  outbreak ;  nevertheless,  it  may  be  said  almost  of  the  mass  of  nominally 
Christian  people  that  they  have  "  a  revolting  and  a  rebellious  heart  "  (cf .  1  Cor.  v. 
6 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  17 ;  Heb.  xii.  16). 

II.  That  they  were  saved  because  they  gat  up  from  the  tabernacle  of 

THESE  MEN  ON   EVERY  SIDE,  AND  TOUCHED  NOTHING  THAT  BELONGED  TO   THEM.     Even 

80  our  safety  is  to  separate  ourselves  wholly  from  the  fellowship  or  influence  (in 
religious  things)  of  such  as  oppose  themselves  to  the  paramount  and  absolute  claims 
of  Christ  as  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King  (Rom.  xvi.  17 ;  1  Cor.  x.  22 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  14—17 : 
Jude22,  23). 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1— 3.— JToroA**  rebellion,  1.  The  ringleader  and  his  policy.  Of  all  the 
seditious  movements  which  embittered  the  heart  of  Moses  and  wrought  trouble  in 
Israel  during  the  forty  years'  wanderings,  the  rebellion  of  Eorah  was  by  far  the  most 
formidable.  The  anxious  tone  of  the  narrative  betrays  a  consciousness  of  this,  and 
it  is  confirmed  by  the  facts  narrated.  The  other  seditions  were  either  confined  to  a 
few  individuals,  like  the  sedition  of  Miriam  and  Aaron,  or,  like  the  disturbances -at 
Marah,  and  Kibroth-hataavah,  and  Kadeah,  they  were  the  confused  movements  of  a 
crowd  without  definite  aims,  without  leaders,  without  organisation.  In  tliis  sedition 
of  Eorah  there  is  not  only  a  general  ferment  of  rebellious  feeling,  but  there  is  an 
organised  conspiracy,  with  a  resolute  and  able  man  at  its  head— a  man  who  knows 
exactly  what  he  would  be  at,  and  is  consummately  skilful  in  turning  to  account  all 
the  floating  elements  of  discontent  that  exist  in  the  congregation. 

I.  Let  us  begin  by  taking  careful  note  of  THE  ringleader.  Korah  was,  like  Moses 
and  Aaron,  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  and  family  of  Kohath.  He  was  therefore  a  far-ofE 
cousin  of  the  men  against  whom  he  rebelled.  That  Eorah  was  the  soul  of  the  sedition 
is  too  plain  to  need  proof.  (Compare  '*  the  company  of  Eorali,"  vers.  6, 16, 32 ;  xxvi. 
9,  Ac.  ;  "  the  gainsaying  of  Eorah,'*  Jude  11).  His  design  is  not  difi&cult  to  fathom. 
He  is  a  man  of  honourable  rank.  But  being  an  ambitious  man,  he  cannot  rest  so  long 
as  there  is  in  the  camp  any  one  greater  than  himself.  He  looks  with  envious  eye  on 
his  cousins  Moses  and  Aaron.  Moses,  under  God,  is  supreme  in  peace  and  war.  As 
for  Aaron,  not  only  Ims  he  been  invested  with  the  exclusive  right  to  ofEer  sacrifice  and 
bum  incense  before  the  Lord,  but  his  family  have  been  set  apart  to  form  a  priestly 
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c<xst€  in  Israel.  These  honours  did  not  corae  to  the  brothers  by  birthright,  but  by 
the  special  gift  and  appointment  of  the  Lord.  It  would  seerii  that  Korah  was  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  family.  He  resolves  to  cast  down  both  brothers  from  their  high 
place.  Thus  far  his  intention  is  open  and  avowed.  We  need  not  hesitate  to  add  that 
he  means  to  vault  into  their  place ;  but  about  this  part  of  his  intention  he  holds  his 
peace  for  the  present.    So  much  for  the  man. 

II.  His  policy.  1.  ffe  heqins  hu  announcing  a  doctrine  or  principle*  As  much 
as  anjrthing  else  in  the  sedition,  this  enables  us  to  take  the  measure  of  Korah's 
genius  for  leadership.  Movements  which  repose  merely  on  brute  force  rarely  achieve 
abiding  results.  Blood  and  iron  are  not  all-sufficient.  A  true  leader  of  men  spares 
no  pains  to  get  hold  of  men's  minds.  He  likes  to  give  his  followers  a  good  watchword 
or  rallying  cry.  When  a  nation  gets  thoroughly  possessed  with  a  great  and  sound 
principle,  when  some  high  and  far-reaching  doctrine  seizes  its  heart,  it  is  almost 
invincible.  It  is  characteristic  of  Korah  that  he  so  far  appreciates  the  imporl*ance  of 
a  great  doctrine  to  rally  round,  that  he  casts  about  for  some  truth  which  may  be  made 
a  handle  of  for  his  purpose.  In  the  great  oracle  which  was  the  first  to  be  uttered  at 
Sinai  he  thinks  he  sees  what  will  serve  admirably.  "Ye  shall  be  to  me  a  kingdom 
of  priests,  and  an  holy  nation  "  (Exod.  xix.  6).  Accordingly,  he  raises  the  cry  of 
Equality  and  Fraternity  1  Moses  and  Aaron  have  engrossed  to  themselves  privileges 
which  are  the  inalienable  right  of  every  Israelite.  They  have  taken  too  much  upon 
them,  and  must  be  stripped  of  their  usurped  honours.  A  cry  of  this  sort  has  often 
been  raised,  in  all  sincerity,  by  nfien  of  excitable  temperament.  But  Korah  was  no 
enthusiast.  The  principle  that  all  Israelites  are  kings  and  priests,  if  it  had  been 
really  inconsistent  (as  he  pretended  to  think)  with  the  rule  of  Moses  and  the  priest- 
hood of  Aaron,  would  have  been  equally  inconsistent  with  the  rule  which  he  coveted 
for  himself.  Still  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  cry  Korah  raised  would  gain 
him  many  supporters.  2.  He  organises  a  band  of  conspirators.  By  one  means  or 
another  he  succeeds  in  gathering  around  him  no  fewer  than  250  accomplices.  Nor 
were  these  obscure  men.  They  all  belonged  to  the  ruling  class.  They  are  entitled 
(1)  "princes  of  the  assembly,"  i,e,  chiefs  of  the  congregation,  natural  leaders  in 
their  several  tribes ;  (2)  "  famous  in  the  congregation,'*  more  correctly,  "  men  sum- 
moned in  the  assembly,'*  t.  e.  members  of  the  national  council ;  (3)  "  men  of  renown," 
i.  e,  not  nameless  persons,  but  men  of  note  among  the  people.  Their  names  are  not 
given,  nor  the  tribes  to  which  they  belonged.  Korah  would  take  care  to  have  all  the 
tribes  represented ;  but  probably  the  Levites  and  Reubenites  would  be  most  numerous. 
It  was  a  formidable  conspiracy.  3.  He  diligently  enlists  into  his  company  all  the 
malcontents  of  the  congregation.  An  example  is  seen  in  the  Reubenites.  They  had 
a  grievance.  Reuben  was  the  first-bom,  and  as  such  had  certain  rights  of  priority, 
according  to  immemorial  custom.  These  rights  have  been  ignored,  or  transferred  to 
Judah  and  Ephraim.  The  Reubenites  are  Korah's  neighbours  in  the  camp.  He  has 
inflamed  their  discontents,  and  held  out  flattering  hopes.  So  Dathan,  Abimm,  and 
their  people  join  him  in  open  revolt  (vers.  12 — 14).  4.  Korah  does  not  confine  his 
attentions  to  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  leaders  and  their  pronounced  followers. 
The  whole  camp  is  pervaded  toith  his  emissaries.  Things  are  in  such  a  train  that 
when  tlie  t^'o  hundred  and  fifty  confront  Moses  and  Aaron  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle, Korah  is  able  to  "  gather  all  the  congregation  "  at  the  same  time.  He  hopes 
to  overawe  Moses  by  this  demonstration  of  popular  sympathy. 

We  see  here: — 1.  An  example  of  fine  abilities  abused.  What  an  admirable 
helper  in  the  kingdom  of  God  Korah  might  have  been  I  He  mi^t  have  been  a 
second  Joshua.  &istead  of  that,  he  leads  the  wretched  life  of  a  conspirator, 
comes  to  a  bad  end,  and  leaves  behind  him  an  infamous  name.  The  lust  of 
power— the  determination  to  be  the  greatest,  has  been  the  ruin  of  many  a  richly-gifted 
man.  2.  An  admonition  to  leaders  in  Church  and  State.  There  are  leaders,  not  a 
few,  who  are  such  not  of  their  own  choice,  but  by  the  call  of  their  brethren  and  by 
the  clear  appointment  of  Divine  providence.  It  is  natural  and  reasonable  for  them 
to  expect  flie  loyal  support  of  the  people.  Certainly  they  are  entitled  to  expect 
that  they  shall  not  be  reviled  and  resisted,  as  if  they  had  been  ambitious  and  selfish 
usurpers.  The  example  of  Moses  admonishes  them  not  to  be  surprised  if  such 
reasonable  expectations  should  be  disappointed.    A  good  conscience  is  an  excellent 
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coinpAnion  under  bitter  reproach  and  opposition,  but  it  will  not  always  ward  them 
oft.  Never  was  leader  less  ambitious,  less  selfish,  tlian  Moses ;  yet  he  could  hardly 
have  been  treated  worse  if  he  had  been  another  Eorah. — B. 

Vers.  4 — 36. — KoraKs  rebellion.  2.  Eow  the  rebellion  was  encountered  andjyut 
doton,  Moses  was  the  meekest  of  men.  There  were  circumstances  of  aggravation 
in  the  rebellion  of  Eorah  which  would  have  exhausted  the  meekness  of  most  men, 
but  they  failed  to  break  down  that  of  Moses.  The  much-enduring  patience  of  the 
servant  of  the  Lord  never  shone  out  more  brightly  than  in  the  way  in  which  he 
encountered  the  sedition  of  his  bold,  unscrupulous  kinsman. 

I.  He  carried  the  cause  by  appeal  to  the  Most  High.  A  proposal  to  this  eflEect 
was  made — 1.  ToKorah  and  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy ;  vers. 
6—7 :  q.  d>  **  You  challenge  the  legitimacy  of  ray  government  ana  of  Aaron's 
priesthood.  You  insinuate  that  we  climbed  so  high  by  treading  on  the  rights  of 
our  brethren.  I  might  plead  in  reply  that  Aaron  and  I  did  not  grasp  at  our  pre- 
sent honours  ;  they  were  thrust  on  us  by  the  Lord.  But  let  us  refer  the  matter  to 
the  Lord's  decision.  Let  him  show  who  are  his,  who  are  holy,  whom  he  hath  chosen 
to  draw  near  to  him  in  his  sanctuary.  Take  censers  and  present  yourselves  before 
the  Lord  to-morrow ;  I  and  Aaron  will  come  likewise.  Let  the  Lord  answer  by 
fire."  Such  is  the  proposal.  To  Moses  the  result  is  not  doubtful.  Yet  his  heart 
yearns  over  the  misguided  men.  This  comes  out — (1)  In  his  putting  oft  the  trial  till 
next  day.  After  a  night's  reflection  they  may  perhaps  repent.  (2)  In  his  remon- 
strance with  thoso  of  the  two  hundred  and  firty  who  were  Levites  (vers.  8 — 10). 
Their  participation  in  the  rebellion  was  peculiarly  inexcusable.  2.  To  the  Reubenites. 
Moses  sent  for  them  also ;  but  they  were  not  so  bold  as  the  two  hundred  and  fifty, 
and  refused  to  come.     They  sent  back,  instead,  an  insolent  and  reproachful  reply 

5 vers.  13,  14).  Nevertheless,  in  their  case  also  Moses  refers  the  decision  to  the 
jord  (ver.  16) :  q,  d,  "  They  accuse  me  of  playing  the  prince  and  tyrant  over  them, 
whereas  I  have  never  exacted  from  them  an  ordinary  governor's  dues.  So  far  from 
defrauding  them,  I  have  not  taken  from  them  so  much  as  an  ass.  The  Lord  judge 
between  them  and  me,  and  respect  not  their  ofEering." 

II.  The  appeal  was  heard  and  judgment  was  pronounced.  1.  We  are  not  told 
how  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  passed  the  night.  Some  of  them  must  have  had  mis- 
givings. They  could  not  fail  to  remember  the  tragic  death  of  Nadab  and  Abihuwhen 
they  drew  near  .to  the  Lord  with  strange  fire.  But  Eorah  suffered  no  flinching.  He 
mustered  them  on  the  morrow.  His  emissaries  too  had  been  busy  in  the  camp,  for 
when  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  took  their  places  they  were  surrounded  with  a  vast  con- 
gregation of  eager  and  sympathizing  spectators.  This  gathering  it  was  hoped  would 
at  once  confirm  the  resolution  of  tne  conspirators  and  overawe  Moses  and  Aaron. 
Moses,  on  his  part,  having  referred  the  matter  to  the  Lord,  loft  it  in  his  hand ; 
with  what  result  need  hardly  be  told.  First  the  pillar  of  fire  appeared  in  a  way  that 
struck  dismav ;  and  then,  after  a  while,  fire  came  forth  and  consumed  Eorah 
and  his  t^'o  nundred  and  fifty — "  those  sinners  against  their  own  souls."  2.  The 
fate  of  the  Reubenites  presented  features  of  a  still  more  tragic  interest  (vers. 
23 — 34).  It  was  resolved  that  thev  should  be  made  a  signal  example  of  Divine 
vengeance.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the  congregation  were  charged  to  separate  them- 
selves from  them  (cf.  Rev.  xviii.  4).  This  might  well  have  awakened  fear,  and 
led  to  repentance.  But  they  were  infatuated  in  their  error.  Instead  of  repenting 
and  craving  mcFcy,  "  they  came  out  and  stood  in  the  door  of  their  tents,  and  their 
wives,  and  their  sons,  and  their  little  children."  Oh  these  last  words  1  What  a 
harrowing  scene  they  bring  before  the  mind  !  Was  it  not  enough  that  Dathan  and 
Abiram  and  their  sons  should  perish  ?  Why  should  the  women  and  unconscious 
children  die  ?  The  sight  is  a  harrowing  one,  but  it  is  one  that  meets  us  every  day. 
When  a  blaspheming  wretch  passes  us  on  the  road  with  his  like-minded  wife,  and  a 
string  of  little  children  at  their  heels,  is  not  that  Abiram  over  again,  with  his  wife 
and  littlo  children  ?  A  sight  not  to  be  contemplated  without  fear  and  pity. — Rend 
the  terms  in  which  Moses  referred  the  decision  in  this  case  to  the  Lord,  and  the 
awful  judgment  that  ensued,  vers.  28 — ^34.  .  •  .  One  can  hardly  help  commiserating 
the  Reubenites  mpre  than  the  Levites^  for  the  XiOvites,  one  would  mink,  must  have 
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Binned  against  the  clearer  light  Yet  the  facts  seem  to  show  that  the  Reuhenites 
were  the  more  aggravated  sinners,  or  at  least  that  their  families  took  part  more 
entirely  in  their  sin.  This  at  least  is  certain^  that  while  the  families  of  the  Reubenite 
rebels  perished  with  them,  the  family  of  Eorah  survived.  Centuries  after  this,  the 
sons  of  Eorah  flourished  in  Judah,  and  did  honourable  service  as  psalmists  (titles  of 
Psalms  xlii. — ^xlix.,  and  Ixxxiv. — Ixxxviii.) 

The  story  of  Eorah  is  an  admonition  to  nations,  and  especiallv  to  churches,  to 
"  look  diligentlv  lest  any  root  of  bitterness  springing  up  trouble  them,  and  thereby 
many  be  defiled"  (Heb.  xii.  16).  When  a  society  provokes  God's  displeasure,  he 
does  not  need  to  send  against  it  some  external  foe ;  there  are  other  and  more 
humiliating  forms  of  chastisement  at  his  disposal.  He  may  suffer  some  root  of 
bitterness  to  spring  up  from  within ;  he  may  suffer  some  one  of  its  own  children  to 
be  its  scourge.  A  Eorah  will  work  more  mischief  in  Israel  than  the  Egyptians  and 
the  Amalekites  put  together  can  effect. — B. 

Vers.  19 — ^22,  41 — bO.—Korah's  rebellion,  3.  ^ow  the  congregation  abetted  the 
rebels^  and  were  only  saved  throit^gh  the  intercession  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  Bold  and 
crafty  as  Eorah  was,  he  could  not  have  done  so  much  mischief  if  elements  of  mischief 
had  not  been  everywhere  rife  in  the  camp.  Many  things  conspire  to  show  that  his 
policy  was  to  inflame  and  turn  to  bad  account  discontents  previously  existing  among 
the  people.  The  existence  of  these  discontents  is  not  inexplicable.  A  crowd  of 
bondmen  are  not  to  be  transferred  into  a  nation  of  reasonable  free  men  all  at  once. 
Moreover,  the  circumstances  of  the  congregation  at  Eadesh  Barnea  were  not  fitted  to 
make  the  task  of  Moses  an  easy  one.  AEter  having  reached  the  threshold  of  Canaan, 
the  people  had  been  turned  back  and  condemned  to  pass  the  rest  of  their  days  in 
the  wilderness.  To  be  sure  they  had  no  one  but  themselves  to  blame ;  but  this  did 
not  mend  the  matter.  The  consciousness  that  the  ditch  into  which  a  man  has  fallen 
is  a  ditch  of  his  own  digging  does  not  always  move  a  man  to  take  his  fall  meekly. 
Penitent  hearts  may  be  silent  under  God's  chastisement;  but  impenitent  hearts 
blaspheme  him  the  more  for  what  they  suffer.  We  need  not  marvel,  therefore,  that 
there  were  many  in  the  congregation,  besides  his  active  coadjutors,  who  were  ready 
to  lend  their  countenance  to  Eorah  in  his  rebellion. 

I.  The  sympathy  op  the  people  with  Eorah  showed  itself  in  various  ways. 
1.  They  did  not  rise  and  vindicate  the  government  of  Moses,  as  they  ought  to  have 
done.  2.  In  the  crisis  of  the  rebellion  they  gathered  together  in  front  of  the  taber- 
nacle to  encourage  Eorah  and  his  two  hundred  and  fifty  with  their  countenance. 
Probably  enough  they  did  this  with  light  hearts.  Individuals  moving  with  a  crowd 
are  apt  to  lose  the  sense  of  personal  responsibility.  But  we  shall  have  to  answer  to 
God  for  what  we  do,  none  the  less  because  many  others  are  doing  it  along  with  us. 
In  the  case  in  hand  the  general  countenance  given  to  the  rebels  was  so  deeply 
resented  by  God  that  it  had  almost  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  nation.  To  swell  with 
our  voice  die  shouts  of  a  popular  assembly  mav  seem  a  trifle ;  but  if  the  shouts  are 
directed  against  the  main  tamers  of  truth  and  righteousness,  we  cannot  take  part 
without  sin  and  danger.  3.  When  the  rebels  died  for  their  sin,  the  people  charged 
Moses  and  Aaron  with  their  blood  (ver.  41).  A  fresh  example  of  perversity  which 
again  had  almost  proved  fatal  to  the  whole  nation. 

II.  It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  the  perverse  ungodliness  of  the  people  to  THE  meek- 
ness AND  UNSELFISH  ZEAL  OP  M08E8  AND  Aaron.  When  the  Reubenite  rebels  and  the 
260  conspirators  perished,  Moses  did  not  utter  a  word  in  deprecation  of  their  terrible 
doom.  A  signal  example  had  become  necessary.  But  when  the  whole  people  was 
threatened,  he  fell  on  his  face  and  pleaded  for  it.  This  he  did  twice,  he  and  Aaron. 
1.  When  the  people  abetted  Eorah  and  his  company  before  the  tabernacle  (ver.  22). 
Twice  before  Moses  had  been  tempted  to  desert  his  office  of  intercessor,  and  to 
separate  his  fortunes  from  those  of  his  brethren  (cf.  Exod.  xxxii.  10 — 13  ;  Numb.  xiv. 
12).  On  this  third  occasion,  as  on  the  two  former,  he  refuses  to  do  so.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  intercedes  with  the  energy  of  a  man  pleading  for  his  own  life.  When 
Bin  abounds  and  judgments  threaten,  may  the  Lord  always  raise  up  among  us  inter- 
cessors like  Moses  and  Aaron !  2.  When  the  people  charged  him  with  the  death  of 
the  rebels  (ver.  41).    This  time  his  intercession  took  a  new  form.    While  the  people 
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were  murmuring  the  plague  was  breaking  out  in  the  camp.  How  shall  it  be  stayed  ? 
Let  Aaron  show  himself  a  true  priest  bj  making  atonement  for  the  people.  There  is 
no  time  for  presenting  a  sin  ofEering.  Let  him  instead  fill  his  censer  with  coals  from 
the  altar  of  sacrifice,  and  run  in  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  burning  incense.  It 
was  a  palpable  token  and  demonstration  of  the  Divme  authority  of  the  priesthood  which 
the  rebels  had  affected  to  condemn,  that  whereas  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  had  by 
their  incense- burning  brought  on  themselves  death,  Aaron  by  his  incense-burning 
warded  off  death,  and  that  not  only  from  himself  but  from  the  whole  congregation. 
General  lessons: — 1.  The  greatest  storm  of  trial  will  not  overthrow  the  man  who 
makes  God  his  strength.  Moses  begins,  carries  on,  finishes  his  conflict  against 
Eorah  with  prayer  (vers.  4,  22,  45).  Hence  his  unfailing  meekness.  2.  General 
demonstrations  of  sympathy  with  men  who  are  the  champions  of  error  and  unright- 
eousness bring  guilt  on  the  community,  are  displeasing  to  God,  and  may  be  expected 
to  bring  down  his  chastisements.  3.  Moses,  in  his  meek  endurance  of  obloquy  and 
his  successful  intercession  for  those  who  assailed  him  with  it,  is  the  figure  of  our 
blessed  Lord.  He  endured  the  contradiction  of  sinners  against  himself.  He  prayed, 
"  Father,  forgive  them."  And  thousands  of  them  were  forgiven.  Christ*s  priesthood 
which  men  despise,  how  often  is  it  glorified  in  their  salvation  I  4.  The  best  answer 
that  a  Church  or  a  ministry  can  give  to  men  by  whom  their  legitimacy  is  challenged 
or  derided,  is  to  bestir  themselves  like  Aaron,  standing  between  the  dead  and  the 
living,  and  turning  back  the  tide  of  destruction. — B. 

Vers.  1— 35.— .ffnvy  and  its  bitter  fruits,  I,  A  conspiracy  or  slandebous  rebels. 
1.  They  begin  by  blowing  up  the  flame  of  envy  in  one  another's  hearts.  The  vicinity 
of  the  Keubenites  to  the  Eonathites  in  the  camp  gave  opportunities  for  this.  **  Woe 
to  the  wicked  man,  and  woe  to  his  neighbour,  is  a  Jewish  saying  perhaps  derived 
from  this  incident.  2.  Their  sin  the  more  serious  because  they  were  **  men  of  re-^ 
nown.^'  Influential  sinners  particularly  dangerous.  3.  Eorah's  sin  especially  grievous 
(1)  because  of  his  kinship  to  Moses,  but  chiefly  (2)  because  of  the  honour  already 
bestowed  on  him  and  his  brethren  (vers.  9,  10).  Note  the  insatiableness  of  sin. 
4.  Their  conduct  condemns  their  motives  also  as  bad.  They  envied  the  power  or 
privileges,  perhaps  even  the  provision,  made  for  the  priests,  as  being  somewhat  better 
than  that  of  tlie  Levites.  *'Seekest  thou  great  things  for  thyself?  Seek  them 
not/*  5.  They  bring  a  false  charge  against  Moses  (ver.  3),  which  recoils  on  them- 
selves (ver.  7).   God  had  "  lifted  up  "  Moses ;  they  were  seeking  to  lift  up  themselves. 

6.  Thejr  will  not  avail  themselves  of  "space  for  repentance  "  till  the  morrow,  when 
God  will  decide.    They  will  not  "  sleep  over  it "  with  any  advantage  to  themselves. 

7.  They  are  unmoved  by  the  reminder  that  their  murmuring  is  really  against  God 
(ver.  11).  8.  They  meet  the  friendly  interposition  of  Moses  by  a  fresh  conspiracy 
of  grievous  falsehoods:  of  ambition  (ver.  13),  deception  (ver.  14:  *'Wilt  thou  put 
out  the  eyes  of  these  men  ?  **),  and  responsibility  for  the  evils  they  had  brought  on 
them  by  their  own  sins  (vers.  13, 14 :  "  to  kill  us ;  "  "  thou  hast  not  brought  us,'  &c.). 
9.  They  persist  in  ihe  most  audacious  defiance  of  God  till  the  very  last.  Sketch 
Eorah  and  his  company  with  their  censers  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  while 
Dathan,  Abiram,  and  their  kindred  are  recklessly  waiting  the  issue  at  the  doors  of 
their  tents,  in  spite  of  tJbe  warning  of  ver.  26.  This  last  act  of  sin  one  element  also 
of  their  punishment 

II.  A  FEARFUL  RETRIBUTION  FROM  AN  ANGRY  GoD.  1.  The  infatuation  of  the 
rebels  one  part  of  the  judgment  The  madness  of  hardened  sinners  their  own  guilt, 
but  God*8  punishment  (cf.  Exod.  iv.  21 ;  1  Eings  xxii.  19—23;  Acts  xxviii.  23— 
27).  2.  New,  strange  sins  call  for  a  new,  "  strange  work"  of  judgment  (vers.  31 — 
33 ;  Prov.  zxix.  1).  3.  Those  who  unbidden  handled  sacred  fire  in  their  censers 
perished  by  the  fire  of  God.  Learn  hence  the  guilt  and  peril  of  murmuring  ogainst 
the  appointments  of  God  in  regard  to  the  methods  of  his  government,  or  the  means 
of  acceptable  approach  to  him  through  our  Divine  High  Priest  Teachers  and  rulers 
in  God  s  Church  are  to  be  honoured  and  followed  (1  Thess.  v.  12, 13 ;  Heb.  xiii.  17), 
and  Christ  is  to  be  recos^ised  as  **the  head  of  all  principality  and  power"  (Col.  ii. 
10),  and  the  one  and  only  medium  of  acceptance  with  God  (Ps.  ii.  12 ;  John  v.  22j 
23jxiv.  6).-P, 
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Ver.  TH.^'' The  God  qf  the  ipiriU  of  aU  flesh:'  This  name  of  God  reminds  ns 
of  some  of  the  relations  in  which  Goa  stands  to  us  his  creatures,  who  are  immortal 
spirits  in  mortal  flesh.     We  select  three,  and  speak  of  him — 

I.  As  Pboprietob.  "  He  formeth  the  spint  of  man  within  him  "  ^Zech.  xii.  1). 
The  verb  used  is  applied  to  a  potter  or  a  smitn,  and  reminds  us  that  God  nas  modelled 
the  human  spirit,  wiA  its  varied  powers,  according  to  his  own  ideal  (Ps.  zxziiL  16). 
Since  he  formed  man  in  his  own  image^e  is  "  the  Father  of  spirits  **  in  a  sense  in 
which  he  is  not  the  Father  of  animals.  Thus  he  is  our  Proprietor,  who  can  say.  "  All 
souls  are  mine,"  who  feels  a  deep  interest  in  "  the  work  of  his  own  hands  (Ps. 
czzzviii.  8),  and  who  will  use,  according  to  his  judgment,  the  spirits  he  has  formed 
and  variously  endowed.     See  Moses'  use  of  this  trufli  in  Numb,  xxvii.  16 — 17. 

II.  As  Heart-Searchbr.  Sin  has  broken  into  the  natural  relation  of  God  to  his 
creatures.  He  has  to  deal  with  them  as  sinners  with  various  degrees  of  criminality. 
Hence  need  of  discrimination  which  only  the  Creator  and  Searcher  of  hearts  possesses. 
This  truth  used  by  Abraham  (Gen.  xviii.  23—33)  and  by  Moses  and  Aaron  Tver.  22). 
It  is  only  the  Heart-Searcher  who  can  righteously  adjust  (1)  the  direct  punisnment  of 
sin,  which  falls  only  on  the  guilty  (Ezek.  xviii.  1 — 32),  and  (2)  the  indirect  conse- 

,  quences,  which  may  fall  on  the  innocent  (Exod.  xxziv.  7),  as  on  Dathan*s  children 
fvers.  27,  32).  In  this  narrative  we  see  (1)  conditional  preservation  (ver.  24),  (2) 
diverse  judgments  (vers.  32,  35,  49),  (3)  bereavements  and  dbhonour  to  the  sur- 
vivors (ch.  xxvii.  3).  Faith  in  "God,  the  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,"  may 
keep  us  calm  in  the  midst  of  judgments  (Isa.  Ivii.  16). 

III.  As  THE  Sa  VIGOR.  If  God  were  not  a  Saviour  there  would  soon  be  no  "spirits 
of  flesh  "  to  be  the  God  of  (Mai.  iii.  6).  But  God's  salvation  is  for  all  flesh  (^2  Cor. 
V.  19 ;  1  Tim.  ii.  6 ;  1  John  ii.  2^.  If  God  is  our  Saviour,  then  we  may  delight  in 
his  proprietorship  of  us  (Ps.  cxix.  94 ;  cxvi.  12  ;  Isa.  xliii.  1).  And  we  can  cheer- 
fully accept  any  discipline  which  our  Heart-Searcher  sends  (Heb.  xii.  6—10) ;  for 
"  the  God  of  my  life  **  is  also  "  the  God  of  my  salvation."— P. 

Vers.  31 — 33. — The  destrucHveness  of  sin.  Some  things  are  very  much  dreaded 
because  so  destructive.  iE.  g.  locusts,  war,  pestilence.  But  there  is  nothing  so 
destructive  as  sin.  As  "  no  man  Uveth,"  so  no  man  sinneth,  '*  to  himself,"  Of 
Eorah,  as  of  Achan  or  of  other  transgressors,  it  may  be  said,  "That  man  perished 
not  alone  in  his  iniquity*'  (Josh.  xxii.  20).  The  destructive  effects  of  sin  are 
twofold— L  Personal,  II.  Social. 

I.  Personal  :  on  the  sinner  himself,  as  in  the  case  of  Korah  the  Kohathite,  honoured 
as  one  of  the  ministers  of  God's  ark.  Illustration — Infection,  taken  unawares,  may 
not  be  suspected  by  friends,  hardly  by  the  victim ;  but  its  effects  (fever,  eruption, 
&c.)  will  be  seen  bv  and  by.  Sin  cannot  always  be  kept  secret  (Isa.  lix.  12 ;  James 
i.  16).  "  JSvil  shall  slay  the  wicked."  If  the  conseq^uences  are  not  as  fatal  as  in 
Eorah's  case,  moral  destruction  is  going  on.  As  Alpme  granite  may  be  reduced  by 
frost  and  damp  to  a  kind  of  mould,  so  sin — some  sins  especially — seems  to  break  up 
the  moral  nature  and  reduce  it  to  ruins.  From  the  personal  consequences  of  sin 
the  destroyer  we  can  only  be  delivered  by  Christ  the  Saviour  (Titus  ii  14). 

II.  Social  :  on  others.  In  the  case  oi  Korah  and  his  conspirators,  sin  was  fatal  to 
their  families.  So  perhaps  in  the  case  of  Achai)  (Josh.  vii.  24—26 ;  xxii.  20) ;  if 
not,  how  terrible  for  them  to  see  the  husband,  the  father,  killed,  and  to  know  that  he 
had  caused  the  loss  of  thirty-six  men  at  Ai  I  "  Curses,  like  cnickens,  always  come 
home  to  roost."  We  cannot  sin  with  impunity  to  our  family  any  more  than  Adam 
did.  Sin  propagates  sin.  It  involves  others,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  its  fatal  con- 
sequences. Illustration — King  Saul,  and  the  catastrophe  to  both  family  and  nation  at 
Gilboa.  Unrighteous  statesmen.  Men  of  high  social  position  who  are  immoral  or 
infidel.  Each  sinner  a  centre  of  contagion  (Eccles.  ix.  18).  The  fate  of  the  children 
of  Korah's  company  a  warning  to  sinful  parents.  The  children  of  the  godless 
may  be  expected  to  become  the  parents  of  godless  children,  and  thus  tlie  evil  may  be 
perpetuated  from  generation  to  generation.  Mournful  epitaph  for  a  sinner's  grave : 
**  lliat  man  perished  not  alone  in  his  iniquity.*'  *'  But  where  sin  abounded,  grace 
did  much  more  abound  "  (Rom.  v.  20,  21 ;  viii.  2,  3).— P. 
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Vers.  1 — 3. — The  rebellioii  of  Korah,  The  conspirators  and  their  pretext.  Here 
is  DOW  the  sin  of  Miriam  and  Aaron  (ch.  xii.)  on  a  larger  scale.  Aaron,  who  had 
been  inveigled  into  troubling  Moses,  is  now  joined  with  Moses  in  suffering  from  the 
pride  and  envy  of  others. 

I.  The  conspibators.  They  were  men  of  position  and  influence.  We  come  upon 
a  different  kind  of  grievance  from  that  of  the  ignorant  multitude.  Korah  and  his 
band  may  have  been  comparatively  free  from  lusting  after  the  delicacies  of  Egypt 
Different  men,  different  temptations.  Korah  was  a  Eohathite,  joined  therefore  in 
the  honourable  office  of  bearing  the  ark  and  the  sanctuary  furniture  (Numb.  iv. 
1—20).  The  others  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben,  the  eldest  son  of  Jacob,  and 
with  them  were  250  of  the  leaders  in  the  nation.  A  conspiracy  of  men  of  this  sort 
was  not  so  easily  dealt  with  as  an  outbreak  of  the  whole  people.  Korah  was 
probably  a  man  of  deep,  deliberate  designs,  able  to  bide  his  time,  and  watching 
as  he  had  opportunity,  to  draw  first  one  and  then  another  into  his  schemes.  Here 
was  a  set  of  men  seeking  great  things  for  themselves  (Jer.  xlv.  5).  They  had  got 
as  far  as  they  could  get  in  the  orderly  and  appointed  way,  but  they  wanted  to  be 
higher,  and  somehow  or  other  Moses  and  Aaron  blocked  the  way.  These  two  men 
were  a  long  way  above  the  rest,  and  seemingly  in  an  altogether  different  order  of 
service,  and  thus  the  rebellious,  envious  spirit  of  Korah  was  excited.  He  was  a  man 
of  the  sort  who  would  rather  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven. 

II.  The  pretext  of  attack.  Conspirators  against  rightful  authority  like  to  have 
a  pretext  of  something  fair  and  just.  Thus  Miriam :  ^'  Hath  the  Lord  not  spoken 
also  by  us  ?  "  And  thus  Korah :  "  All  the  congregation  are  holy,  every  one  of  them.*' 
There  was  something  in  Korah's  office  to  furnish  temptation  to  an  envious  mind. 
As  he  was  engaged  m  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  he  saw  Aaron  going  where  he 
dare  not  ^o,  touching  things  which  he  dare  not  touch.  He  heard  Moses  coming 
forward  with  a  message  professedly  from  God,  but  it  was  a  message  from  the  invisible. 
No  one  saw  this  God  with  whom  Moses  professed  to  hold  intercourse,  and  doubtless 
Korah  concluded  that  the  messages  were  presumptuous  inventions  of  Moses  himself. 
He  considered  the  honours  and  privileges  only  of  the  leader  and  pjriest ;  he  made  no 
allowance  for  the  burdens.  Being  a  self-seeking,  self-aggrandising  man,  he  could 
see  no  higher  feeling  in  otliers.  He  wanted  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  tree  himself,  and 
seeing  Moses  and  Aaron  there,  he  made  sure  they  had  got  there  by  audacity  and 
determination,  and  not  by  any  appointment  from  God  at  all.  "  All  the  congregation 
are  holy.**  This  was  a  true  statement,  but  an  insufficient  reason  for  attack.  Thus 
the  plea  of  all  men  being  equal  is  put  forth  against  those  who  hold  high  rank  and 
great  power.  The  outward  eminence  only  is  seen ;  the  burdens  of  state,  the  cease- 
less care,  are  all  unknown.  "Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown.*'  Thus 
jealously  Paul  and  Timothy  were  dealt  with  in  the  Church  at  Corinth,  when  they 
wished,  not  to  have  dominion  over  the  faith  of  their  brethren,  but  to  be  helpers  of 
their  joy  (2  Cor.  i.  24).  Little  did  the  schismatics  dream  of  the  Apostle's  trials, 
crowned  with  the  thorniest  of  all,  the  care  (/ilpt/iva)  of  all  the  Churches  (2  Cor.  xi. 
23 — 28).  Moses  would  have  rejoiced  to  take  Korah's  place,  or  even  the  lowest  place 
in  the  camp,  if  God  had  not  put  him  where  he  was.  But  of  all  this  inner  life  of 
Moses,  Korah  knew  and  cared  nothing.  In  his  eyes  Moses  was  a  self-exalted  man, 
to  be  immediately  and  irretrievably  abased.  "Do  we  not  all  wear  the  fringes,  and 
look  each  of  us  on  his  own  riband  of  blue  ?  Did  you  not  tell  us  yourself  that  these 
were  to  remind  us  of  our  holiness  towards  God.  Why  then  should  you  1  ave  an 
access. to  God  and  consequent  honour  which  are  denied  to  us  ?  **  Thus  these  leaders 
of  the  people  had  yet  to  learn,  as  only  bitter  lessons  would  teach  them,  that  thev 
were  under  a  theocracy.  There  was  no  room  for  a  democracy,  either  real  or  pretended, 
in  Israel.  Nor  is  the  Church  of  Christ  now  a  democracy,  tliough  it  is  the  fashion 
sometimes  to  speak  of  the  democratic  spirit  in  it.  It  does  indeed  make  light  t>f 
human  distinctions,  traditions,  fashions,  and  prejudices,  but  only  to  put  in  ^lace  of 
them  the  authority  of  Christ.  He  has  appointed  his  Cliurch  humbly  and  faitlif ully 
to  execute  his  will.  Professing  Christians  may  indeed  choose  Church  officials,  but 
the  real  call  and  choice  and  guidance  are  of  the  Master  himself. — ^Y. 

Vers.  4—11. — The  reply  of  Moses  to  Korah.  L  Kobah's  question  is  one  fob 
God  to  answeb.    It  bnngs  an  accusation  to  which  Moses  had  no  answer  in  any 
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language  or  conduct  of  his  own.  He  was  in  a  humbler  way  like  Jesus  before  his 
enemies.  When  Jesus  spoke  of  his  relation  to  the  Father,  his  complete  dependence 
on  the  Father's  will,  and  obedience  to  it,  and  of  himself  as  the  sole  revealer  of  the 
Father,  these  enemies  sneered  and  threatened ;  and  no  reply  was  effectual  except 
that  in  which  the  Father  glorified  the  Son  by  raising  him  from  the  dead.  And  even 
this  was  denied  by  those  so  enamoured  of  lies  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
receive  the  truth.  Moses  here  could  but  wait  an  answer  in  some  effectual  and  crush- 
ing way  out  of  the  great  Invisible.  Thus  we  have  the  impressive  si^ht  of  a  man 
who  knows  he  is  falsely  accused  and  can  wait  serenely  for  the  justifying  word.  If 
he  had  been  guilty  of  self-seeking,  as  Eorah  was,  and  with  the  stam  of  it  on  his 
conscience,  he  could  never  have  appealed  in  this  way.  It  was  not  an  empty  call 
upon  God,  a  mere  rhetorical  device.  The  challenge  to  ^orah  and  his  band  is  aennite, 
and  expresses  a  sure  confidence  in  God  as  vindicator  of  his  servants.  "  An  honest 
cause  fears  not  a  trial,  fears  not  a  second  trial,  fears  not  a  speedy  trial.''  An  innocent 
person  needs  do  nothing  in  rashness,  nor  will  he  seek  causes  of  evasion  and  delay. 
Let  there  be  time  for  decent  preparation,  and  on  the  morrow  a  decisive  answer  shall 
be  given, 

II.  Thb  question  shall  be  addressed  to  God  in  the  most  explicit  way.  By 
a  solemn  act  he  shall  be  questioned,  and  by  a  solemn  act  he  shall  answer.     Let  the 

.  people  be  effectually  tested  as  to  this  holiness  of  which  Eorah  makes  so  much.  If 
even  he  and  his  band  are  holy  before  God  as  Aaron  is,  then  let  them  attempt  a  part 
of  Aaron's  office  (Exod.  xxx.  1 — 9).  If  God  accepts  the  service  from  them  as  from 
Aaron,  then  aU  that  Korah  says  may  be  taken  as  true,  and  Aaron  may  retreat  into 
obscurity  and  shame  as  a  detected  impostor.  Moses  was  ready  for  the  one  test  that 
should  be  complete.  It  is  always  open  to  us,  if  we  do  not  believe  statements  made 
on  authority,  to  try  them  for  ourselves.  If  we  do  not  believe  that  arsenic  is  poisonous, 
it  b  (^uite  open  to  us  to  make  the  experiment  on  our  own  life.  It  may  be  a  foolish 
experiment,  but  it  is  certainly  a  possible  one.  There  was  no  fortified  wall  round  the 
sanctuary.  God  did  not  put  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  keep  defilers  back.  He  himself 
was  guard  of  his  sanctuary.  His  own  Divine  energy  resided  in  the  holy  things  to 
avenge  them  against  any  polluted  touch.  Thus  when  men  repudiate  gospel  truth 
and  say,  "  Who  is  Christ,  or  who  Paul,  that  we  should  be  tied  to  square  our  future 
and  control  our  hopes  by  their  requirements  ?  "  God  takes  in  hand  the  clearing  of 
his  Son  and  servanto  from  all  reproaches.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  man  trying 
to  please  God  apart  from  him  who  is  appointed  the  Way,  the  Trutii,  and  the  Life,  and 
to  whom  all  power  is  given  in  heaven  and  on  earth ;  but  God  in  his  own  due  time  will 
make  the  tnal  manifest  as  ending  in  disastrous,  ignominious  failure.  The  more 
distinct  and  emphatic  the  challenge,  the  more  distinct  and  emphatic  shall  the 
answer  be. 

III.  Moses  suggests  certain  considerations  which  mat  lead  to  a  timely 
RETREAT.  Moses  doubtless  had  a  prophet's  premonitions  of  the  terrible  doom  into 
which  this  proud  band  was  advancing ;  therefore  he  mentions  things  which  Korah 
had  neglected  sufficiently  to  consider,  and  which  would  show  him  that  God  had  been 
honouring  him  as  well  as  Moses  and  Aaron.  Korah  belonged  to  a  tribe  specially 
separated  to  the  service  of  God.  If  we  complain  of  those  who  stand  in  a  higher 
rank  tlian  ourselves,  then  those  who  are  lower  may  complain  of  us  in  turn.  All  had 
been  by  God's  appointment  The  tribe  of  Levi  had  no  more  right  to  complain  against 
Moses  and  Aaron  than  any  other  tribe  had  to  complain  against  Levi.  The  God  who 
arranged  one  body  and  many  members  arranged  the  whole  body  of  Israel,  so  that 
every  part  should  contribute  in  harmony  to  the  whole,  and  receive  good  in  return. 
The  service  of  Korah  was  just  as  needful  in  its  way  as  that  of  Moses  and  Aaron. 
Korah  was  clamouring  for  the  priesthood :  who  then  was  to  do  Korah's  work  if  he 
stepped  into  Aaron's  shoes  ?  Thus  Moses  made  an  appeal  to  whatever  generous  and 
public  spirit  was  in  him  to  think  more  seriously  on  the  good  of  the  whole.  God 
could  not  allow  any  one  to  imperil  the  intepity  of  Israel.  They  were  in  a  dangerous 
position,  this  band  of  rebels,  yet  they  knew  it  not  It  was  tlie  Lord  they  were  gathered 
Against,  and  not  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  just  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  their 
ignorance  was  the  greatness  of  their  peril.  They  had  talked  indeed  as  if  it  was  the 
Lord's  cause  they  were  thinking  of,  but  their  real  object,  which  seemed  easily  in 
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their  grasp,  was  to  trample  down  Moses  and  Aaron  and  take  their  place.  "  What  is 
Aaron,  that  ye  murmur  against  him  ?  "  An  earthen  vessel  is  a  very  common,  cheap, 
fragile  thing.  If  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  earthen  vessel,  then  you  may  in  a 
moment,  unhindered,  dash  it  to  pieces.  But  if  God,  to  show  the  excellency  of  his 
power,  has  put  his  treasure  in  an  earthen  vessel,  then  it  were  safer  for  you  to  con- 
spire against  the  best  founded  of  human  governments  than  to  touch  that  earthen 
vessel  with  so  much  as  your  little  finger.— Y. 

Vers.  12 — 16. — Dathan^  Ahiramy  and  Moses.  Dathan  and  Abiram  seem  to  have 
been  absent  from  the  interview,  as  if  to  show  their  particular  and  utter  contempt  for 
Moses.  It  was  a  sort  of  crime  against  the  new  autnority  to  have  any  dealings  with 
him,  to  treat  him  with  any  civility.  But  Moses  does  not  treat  them  as  they  treat 
him.  It  is  good  to  stoop  to  rebels  even,  and  show  them  a  way  of  being  reconciled — 
a  way  all  in  vain,  however,  so  far  as  these  two  were  concerned.  What  contempt  they 
had  silently  shown  by  their  absence  is  now  made  clear  in  unmistakable  woi^s.  A 
free  vent  is  found  for  all  the  rage  and  scorn  pent  up  in  their  hearts,  and  one  can  see 
a  sort  of  sidelong  rebuke  to  Eorah  for  condescending  to  make  any  terms  with  such  a 
deceiver. 

I.  Theib  chaboe  against  Moses.  Notice  how  all  their  complaints  end  with  hint. 
There  is  no  word  concerning  Jehovah.  Korah,  at  any  rate,  made  a  pretence  of 
thinking  of  God*s  glory,  as  if  Moses  were  not  merely  injuring  the  people,  but  robbing 
God  of  their  service.  Dathan  and  Abiram  talk  like  utter  atheists,  as  if  the  promises 
were  of  Moses,  and  not  of  God,  and  as  if  the  non-fulfilment  came  from  the  inability 
or  malice  of  Moses,  and  not  from  the  righteous  indignation  of  God.  God  had  said 
that  he  brought  them  out  of  Egypt  to  be  their  God.  Dathan  and  Abiram  leave  God 
altogether  out  of  the  question.  It  is  Moses  who  has  brought  them  out  of  a  land  that 
miglit  be  counted  one  of  milk  and  honey,  as  compared  with  the  wilderness.  That 
assertion  of  Jehovah's  appointment,  favour,  and  protection  which  Moses  so  rejoicingly 
made  was  to  them  nothmg  but  the  lying  of  tyrannous  statecraft.  Men  who  are 
themselves  without  perceptions  of  the  Eternal,  whose  thoughts  are  wholly  within  the 
sphere  of  time  and  sense,  are  fond  of  speaking  concerning  such  as  walk  in  the  light  of 
the  Eternal  as  if  they  must  be  either  tools  or  knaves.  It  is  possible  that  Dathan  and 
Abiram  had  been  so  blmded  by  the  god  of  this  world  as  to  have  persuaded  them- 
selves they  were  the  champions  of  a  righteous  cause.  The  savage  and  heartless  aims 
which  they  attribute  to  him.  How  easy  it  is  when  one's  heart  is  so  inclined,  to  distort 
into  liideousness  the  lineaments  of  the  most  noble  characters  I  Vindictive  minds  are 
like  those  spherical  mirrors  which  alter  the  shape  of  everything  presented  to  them. 
Thus  did  Dathan  and  Abiram  make  it  out  that  Moses  had  drawn  them  from  com- 
parative comfort  and  security,  to  trifle  with  them  and  knock  them  about  hither  and 
thither  at  his  own  caprice.  How  differently  the  same  things  look  according  to  the 
point  from  which  we  view  them  I  How  we  should  be  on  our  guard  against  the  re- 
presentations of  wicked,  self-seeking  men  I  how  slow  to  credit  or  even  to  consider 
any  slander  upon  God's  servants  I  They  charge  him,  moreover,  with  drawing  them 
into  the  wilderness  by  specious  promises',  made  only  to  be  broken,  as  if,  finding  he 
could  not  keep  these  promises,  he  had  cunningly  thrown  the  fault  on  a  pretended 
deity  behind.  Men  will  look  anywhere  for  the  reasons  of  disappointment  save  in 
their  own  headstrong  and  self-regarding  lives.  The  infaUible  discernment  which 
they  claim  for  themselves.  "  Do  you  think  people  have  only  eyes  for  what  you  would 
have  them  see  ?  "  What  is  harder  than  to  get  the  Dathans  and  Abirams  of  the  world 
out  of  the  supercilious  egotism  in  which  they  are  entrenched  ?  It  is  bad  enough  to 
have  eyes  and  yet  see  not,  to  fail  in  discerning  the  great  realities  of  the  unseen  and 
eternal,  but  it  is  even  worse  to  see  all  sorts  of  horrors  and  iniquities  that  have  no 
existence.  There  is  a  sort  of  people  in  the  world  who  suspect  everybody,  and  the 
better  any  one  seems,  the  more  for  that  very  reason  are  they  doubtful.  Thus  Jesus 
is  held  for  a  gluttonous  man  and  a  wine-bibber,  one  casting  out  demons  by  the  prince 
of  the  demons ;  Paul  is  a  pattern  of  duplicity ;  there  is  no  real  integrity  among  men, 
no  real  purity  among  women.  The  defiled  minds  of  such  pull  down  every  other 
person,  without  hesitation,  to  their  own  level.  There  is  no  arguing  with  the  man 
who  believes  that  every  face  is  nothing  but  a  mask. 
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II.  Moses'  indignant  protest.  He  does  not  address  the  slanderers,  for  where 
would  have  been  the  use  ?  He  makes  a  direct  appeal  to  God :  "  Respect  not  their 
offering.'*  Probably  they  were  going  to  set  up  some  sort  of  altar  in  their  own  tents, 
since  ^ey  refused  to  come  to  the  tabernacle  ;  only  to  find  out,  as  Cain  did  before, 
and  many  have  done  since,  that  will-worship  (Col.  il.  23)  has  no  acceptance  with 
God.  Even  if  their  offering  had  been  made  oy  the  strictest  ceremonial  rules,  what 
would  have  been  its  chance  of  acceptance  with  him  to  whom  lying  lips  are  an 
abomination  ?  *'  Lord,  who  shall  abide  in  thy  tabernacle  ?  "  (Ps.  xv.).  There  is  a  claim 
here  not  only  for  the  indication  of  Aaron  as  the  appointed  priest,  but  of  Moses  also  as 
the  appointed  leader,  the  faithful  messenger,  the  pure  channel  of  the  pure  command- 
ments and  promises  of  God.  The  man  who  would  teach  the  people  righteousness 
must  be  clear  of  the  faintest  suspicion  that  robbery  or  oppression  clings  to  his  own 
garments.  He  must  be  far  different  from  those  rulers  oi  after  days  whom  Isaiah 
denounces  (Isa.  i.  10 — 15,  23).  "  Moses  got  more  in  his  estate  when  he  kept  Jethro's 
flock  than  since  he  came  to  be  king  in  Jeshurun." — Y. 

Vers.  16 — 35. — The  destruction  of  K(yrah  and  his  company.  I.  The  application 
OF  THE  TEST.  1.  Moses  and  Aaron  put  themselves  on  a  perfect  outioard  equality 
with  the  rest.  They  humbled  themselves  that  they  might  be  exalted.  Aaron,  already 
chosen  of  the  Lord,  stands  with  his  censer  and  incense  in  the  midst  of  the  company 
of  rebels,  as  if  he  were  but  a  candidate  waiting  for  approval.  Such  is  not  the  way 
of  the  dignitaries  of  the  world.  Their  pomp  and  honour  is  mostly  a  mere  conven- 
tion ;  strip  them  of  their  titles  and  gauds,  ana  you  would  scarcely  notice  them  in  the 
street.  But  Aaron  was  the  priest  of  God  wherever  he  went,  and  howsoever  he  was 
surrounded.  Therefore,  without  fear  or  shame,  he  could  take  the  lowest  place,  sure 
that  he  would  presently  be  addressed,  *'  Come  up  hither."  So  Jesus  was  numbered 
with  the  transgressors,  reduced  to  the  level  of  criminals,  crucified  instead  of  Barabbas. 
Christijins  have  often  had  to  stand  among  the  ranks  of  evil-doers,  but  in  due  time 
they  have  gone  out  from  them,  because  they  were  not  of  tliem  (1  Pet.  ii.  19 — 23). 
2.  Korah  shows  wnquaUing  audacity  to  tlie  last,  i.  e.  up  to  the  appearing  of  the  glory. 
The  more  the  servants  of  God  humbled  themselves,  the  higher  and  more  confident 
were  his  enemies  in  their  pride.  Korah  was  at  his  very  highest  before  he  fell. 
Aaron,'  whom  he  had  so  often  seen  going  where  he  was  forbidden,  stands  now  on  a 
level  with  the  ordinary  Levite  ;  nay,  more,  he  is  as  low  as  the  other  tribes.  The  con- 
gregation too  has  gathered  round  Korah  in  sympathy  and  expectation,  for  doubtless  he 
has  promised  them  such  things  as  tliey  love.  And  even  as  God  had  allowed  rebellious 
Israel  to  go  on  even  to  the  lifting  of  stones  against  Caleb  and  Joshua  (ch.  xiv.  10), 
so  here  he  allows  the  pride  of  Korah  to  swell  to  its  fullest  extent  And  hence  God's 
people  should  ever  gain  confidence  in  the  times  when  he  seems  to  be  inactive.  We 
are  not  to  be  discouraged  because  the  wicked  go  on  from  strength  to  strength. 
The  Jews  rejected  Christ ;  tliey  consulted  to  slay  him  ;  they  seized  him  ;  they  put 
him  through  an  examination  in  their  own  court ;  they  handed  him  to  Pilate ;  he  was 
mocked,  scourged,  crucified ;  yet  God  did  not  intervene.  And  who  now  does  not 
see  that  all  this  time  he  was  in  process  of  answering  the  prayer,  "  Glorify  thy  Son, 
that  thy  Son  also  may  glorify  thee  "  ?  (John  xvii.  1).  Korah,  rising,  was  lifting  Moses 
and  Aaron  with  him.  He  fell ;  they  remained.  3.  The  first  exfpressicm  of  Divine 
wrath,  A  general  destruction  is  threatened,  without  mitigation  or  delay.  And  if  we 
only  consider,  we  shall  see  how  fitting  it  was  that  the  first  word  should  be  a  menace 
of  complete  and  terrible  destruction.  The  holiness  of  God  is  a  great  reality,  keenly 
sensitive  to  any  sin.  How  much  then  was  it  outraged  by  such  a  daring  attempt  as 
that  of  Korah  and  his  company  I  And  the  whole  congregation  had  shown  a  sad 
alacrity  in  their  support  Why,  even  we  ourselves,  when  we  hear  of  some  great 
crime  in  which  many  are  engaged,  do  not  stop  to  make  distinctions  between  princi- 
pals and  accomplices.  We  feel  that  our  first  word  must  be  one  of  utter  abhorrence 
and  condemnation  with  respect  to  all  who  had  part  in  such  great  wickedness.  It  is 
only  because  we  are  so  little  sensitive  to  the  evil  of  sin,  that  we  find  difficulty  in 
understanding  the  menace  of  ver.  21.  4.  Moses  and  Aaron  promptly  intercede. 
God  has  already  shown  what  a  distance  separates  them  from  the  rest  of  the  people. 
Now  they  proceed  to  show  it  themselves.     It  was  the  hour  of  exaltation  and  tnumph 
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but,  like  truly  humble  ftnd  lioly  men,  they  were  occupied  with  intense  pity  for  the 
great  multitude  suddenly  exposed  to  the  full  wrath  of  God.  Was  there  any  in  that 
great  multitude  who  would  thus  have  thought  of  them  9  Their  position  towards  God 
and  men  comes  out  in  something  like  its  completeness.  If  Moses  had  much  on  bo- 
half  of  God  to  say  to  men,  so  he  had  much  on  behalf  of  men  to  say  to  God.  And 
Jesus  is  put  before  us  as  the  ^reat  High  Priest  If  the  sinful  Aaron  could  be  touched 
with  a  feeling  of  the  infirmities  of  his  brethren,  not  less  is  the  same  true  of  the  sin- 
less Jesus.  Amid  the  threatening  penalties  of  sin,  and  with  the  growing  con- 
sciousness of  our  own  helplessness,  we  can  look  to  him  for  intercessory  services, 
even  those  which  he  came  to  earth  specially  to  render.  His  Father,  who  is  God  of 
the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  sent  him  not  to  destroy  men's  lives,  but  to  save  them  (Luke 
IX.  56). 

IL  The  awful  practical  consequence.  1.  Korah,  Dathan^  and  Abiram  are 
devoted  to  destruction.  The  intercession  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  earnest  and  prevail- 
ing as  it  is,  has  a  limit  in  the  request  and  the  result.  ''  If  an;^  man  see  his  brother 
sin  a  sin  which  is  not  unto  death,  he  shall  ask,  and  he  shall  give  him  life  for  them 
that  sin  not  unto  death.  There  is  a  sin  unto  death:  I  do  not  say  that  he  shall 
prap  forit^^  (1  John  v.  16).  The  people  are  first  of  all  included  m  menace  with 
the  three  chief  rebels  that  presently  they  may  be  separated  from  them.  Leaders 
and  followers  are  both  guilty,  but  there  are  degrees  in  wickedness  as  in  holiness. 
It  is  perhaps  of  great  significance,  if  only  we  will  consider  that  God  in  this  mani- 
festation 01  his  wrath  came  not  only  with  three  separate  punishments,  but  three 
different  modes  of  punishment.  He  seems  to  shadow  forth  something  of  degrees 
of  punishment  in  the  eternal  world.  If  the  blind  lead  the  blind,  both  shall  fall 
into  the  pit ;  but  surely  the  woe  of  a  deeper  fall  is  to  those  presumptuous  blind 
who  drag  others  with  them.  Here  were  those  who  would  not  admit  that  Moses 
and  Aaron  had  been  Divinely  separated  for  a  peculiar  service,  and  now  in  their 
towering  pride  they  are  separated  for  a  peculiar  doom.  If  they  had  not  climbed 
so  high  tney  would  not  have  fallen  so  far.  2.  As  we  see  the  people  falling  away 
from  Korah,  we  notice  what  a  feeble  bond  unites  the  uncked.  Only  a  few  minutes 
ago  the  people  were  pressing  admiringly  on  him  as  he  bearded  Moses  in  the  very 
door  of  the  tabernacle ;  now  they  flee  from  him  and  the  other  two  as  if  tliey 
infected  the  air  with  death.  The  bond  that  looks  so  firm  is  but  a  rope  of 
sand.  It  will  not  hold  when  anything  appears  that  looks  like  a  peril  to  individual 
selfishness.  We  may  be  reminded  indeed  of  **  honour  among  thieves,"  but  this  at 
tlie  most  can  only  mean  that  wicked  men  may  act  together  till  the  last,  not  that 
they  may  be  trusted  to  do  it.  There  is  no  such  coherency  possible  amongst  the 
wicked  as  amongst  the  good.  They  have  no  entirely  common  purpose ;  each  has 
his  own  advantage  to  seek,  and  so  one  may  easily  thwart  all  the  rest.  The  Jews  in 
the  hour  of  their  triumph  over  Jesus  are  chagrined  by  the  inscription  which  obstinate 
Pilate  puts  on  the  cross.  3.  Notice  the  reference  to  the  elders  in  ver.  25.  They  had 
been  appointed,  seventy  of  them,  to  help  Moses  in  the  burden  which  had  become  so 
grievous  (ch.  xi.).  Where  then  had  they  been  all  this  time  ?  Men  with  the  Spirit  of 
God  upon  them  should  surely  have  sided  boldly  with  Moses,  even  before  the  glory 
appeared.  Perhaps  indeed  they  were  on  his  side  ;  and  we  must  not  infer  too  much 
from  silence,  else  Caleb  and  Joshua  would  appear  in  a  dubious  light.  But  this  much 
at  all  events  may  be  said,  that  even  though  they  were  select  and  judicious  men,  and 
God  took  of  the  spirit  that  was  upon  Moses  and  put  it  upon  them,  all  this  was  in- 
sufficient to  help  Moses  in  his  extremest  needs.  We  may  take  their  appointment 
rather  as  an  expression  of  regard  and  sympathy,  something  fitted  to  teach  the 
elders  themselves  to  be  full  of  consideration  and  attention  towards  Moses.  The 
great  crowning  needs  of  life  cannot  be  met  by  human  help,  even  when  sanctified ; 
we  must  still,  like  Moses,  fall  on  our  faces  before  God.  Not  until  God  has  appeared, 
vindicated  his  servant,  and  scattered  the  unfriendly  crowd,  do  we  hear  that  the  elders 
of  Israel  f  oUowed  him.  4.  The  carrying  o%it  of  the  judgment  on  Korah^  Dathan^ 
and  Abiram.  Moses  announces  that  the  mode  of  their  death  was  to  have  great 
evidential  value  with  respect  to  himself.  Those  who  had  been  foremost  as  accusers 
and  slanderers  shall  now  be  chief  witnesses  on  his  side,  speaking  more  loudly  for 
him  in  their  death  than  ever  they  had  spoken  against  him  in  their  life.    It  had  been 
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their  charge  against  Moses  that  he  had  assumed  undue  authority ;  therefore,  to  show 
how  much  he  was  in  the  secrets  of  the  Divine  government,  he  announces,  not  only 
that  God  himself  would  take  in  hand  the  execution  of  a  righteous  sentence,  but 
would  execute  it  in  a  wav  hitherto  unheard  of.  And  this  very  way  Moses  proceeds 
to  indicate.  What  a  pomt  of  faith  he  here  reaches  I  what  a  perfect  community  of 
thought  with  God  I  for  scarcely  has  he  spoken  when  that  happens  which  he  said  would 
happen,  and  in  exactly  the  same  way.  Death  and  burial  are  included  in  the  same 
act.    No  one  was  made  unclean  by  these  three  men  or  any  of  their  belongings. — ^Y. 


EXPOSITION. 


The  plague  begun  and  averted  (vers. 
41—60).  Ver.  41.— Ye  have  killed  the 
people  of  the  Lord.  They  hod  in  truth 
forfeited  their  own  lives,  and  Moses  and 
Aaron  had  no  more  part  in  their  death  than 
St  Peter  had  in  the  death  of  Ananias  and 
Sappliira.  But  it  was  easy  to  represent  the 
matter  as  a  personal  conflict  between  two 

Sarties,  in  which  the  one  had  triumphed  by 
estroying  the  other.  In  speaking  of  Koran 
and  his  company  as  the  "  people  of  the  Lord," 
they  meant  to  say  that  their  lives  were  as 
sacred  as  the  lives  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  and 
the  crime  of  taking  them  as  great ;  they  did 
not  know,  or  did  not  heed,  that  their  own 
immunity  was  due  to  the  intercession  of 
those  whom  they  thus  charged  with  sacrile- 
gious murder. 

Ver.  42.— The  cloud  covered  it.  Not 
soaring  above  it,  as  usual,  but  lying  close 
down  upon  it,  to  signify  that  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  had  passed  m  some  special  sense 
into  the  tabernacle  (see  on  ch.  xii.  5,  10). 
Ver.  45. — Get  you  up.  ^B^rj>  ^om  DD^. 
The  command  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  in  ver.  21.  Since  it  was  not  obeyed,  we 
must  conclude  (as  before)  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  obeyed.  They  fell  on  their 
ISftces.  In  hoiTor  and  dismay.  No  doubt 
they  would  have  interceded  (as  in  ver.  22), 
but  that  Moses  perceived  through  some 
Divine  intimation  that  wrath  had  gone 
forth,  and  that  some  more  prevailing  fonn 
of  mediation  than  mere  words  must  be 
sought 

Vfer.  46.— Take  a  center.  Rather,  "  the 
censer,"  i,  c,  the  proper  censer  of  the  high 
priest,  which  he  used  upon  the  creat  day  of 
atonement  (Levit  xvi.  12),  and  which  is 
said  in  Heb.  ix.  4  to  have  been  of  gold,  and 
to  have  been  kept  in  the  most  holy  place. 
It  is  not,  however,  mentioned  amongst  the 
sacred  ftmiiture  in  the  Levitical  books.    And 

go  quickly.  v^H.  Rather,  * '  take  it  quickly. " 
And  make  an  atonement  for  them.  There 
was  no  precedent  for  making  an  incense 
offering  after  this  &shion,  but  it  was  on  the 
analogy  of  the  rite  performed  within  the 


tabernacle  on  the  day  of  atonement  (Levit 
xvi ).  Whether  Moses  received  any  intimation 
that  the  wrath  might  be  thus  averted,  or 
whether  it  was  the  daring  thought  of  a 
devoted  heart  when  all  else  failed,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  As  it  had  no  precedent,  so 
it  never  seems  to  have  been  repeated ;  nor  is 
the  name  or  idea  of  atonement  anywhere 
else  connected  with  the  offering  of  mcense 
apart  from  the  shedding  of  blooa. 

Ver.  48.  --And  he  stood  between  the  dead 
and  the  living.  If  this  is  to  be  understood 
literally,  as  seems  most  consistent  with  the 
character  of  the  narrative,  then  the  plague 
must  have  been  strictly  local  in  its  character, 
striking  down  its  victims  in  one  quarter 
before  passing  on  to  another;  only  thus 
could  it  be  arrested  by  the  actual  inter- 
position of  Aaron  with  the  smoking  censer. 
And  the  plague  was  stayed.  Thus  was 
given  to  the  people  the  most  strikinff  and 
public  proof  of  the  saving  efficacy  of  that 
mediatorial  and  intercessory  office  which  they 
had  been  ready  to  invade  and  to  reject. 
Thus  also  was  it  shown  that  what  in  profane 
hands  was  a  savour  of  death  unto  death, 
became  when  rightlv  and  lawfully  used  a 
savour  of  life  unto  life. 

Ver.  49.— Fourteen  thousand  and  seven 
hundred.  A  very  large  number  to  have  died 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  as  the  narra- 
tive seems  to  imply.  The  plague  was  un- 
doubtedly of  a  supernatural  character,  and 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  pestilence  or  other 
natural  visitation.  Beside  them  that  died 
about  the  matter  of  Korah.  These  were  (1) 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  who  offered 
incense,  (2)  Dathan  and  Abiram,  and  their 
families,  (3)  probably  Eorah  himself,  (4) 
possibly  some  other  partisans  of  Korah  (see 
on  ver.  82),  making  m  all  about  300  souls. 
Thus  we  get  the  round  number  of  16,000  as 
the  total  of  those  that  perished  on  this 
occasion. 

Ver.  50.— And  the  plague  was  stayed. 
Not  only  temporarily,  while  Aaron  stood 
between  the  dead  and  the  living,  but  finally 
and  effectually.^ 
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HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  41 — 60. — The  priestly  atonement  We  see  in  this  section  the  priesthood  of  the 
anointed  at  once  exercised  and  vindicated  in  the  fullest  and  highest  sense  by  shielding 
from  wrath  and  death  those  who  were  appointed  to  die  on  account  of  sin.  The  spiritual 
meaning  so  far  and  so  plainly  eclipses  the  literal  that  we  might  well  suppose  the 
passage  to  have  been  written  in  the  light  of  the  finished  work  of  Christ ;  as  it  is, 
we  cannot  possibly  refuse  to  read  the  **  mind  of  the  Spirit "  testifying  before  of  the 
atonement  and  intercession  of  our  High  Priest     Consider,  therefore — 

L  That  wrath  had  gone  forth  against  all  Israel  because  of  their  active 
OR  passive  participation  in  rebellion  against  the  will  and  ordinance  of  God. 
Even  so  had  wrath  gone  forth  against  all  mankind,  for  that  all  were  compromised 
(albeit  not  all  to  the  same  degree,  or  bv  the  same  deliberate  choice)  in  sin  and 
rebellion  (Rom.  v.  12,  14;  xi.  32;  Eph.  u.  3).    . 

II.  That  Moses  did  not  even  atiempt  to  pray  at  this  time  for  Israel,  be- 
cause the  sentence  was  gone  forth,  and  even  his  prater  had  been  unavailing. 
Even  so,  however  much  the  intercessions  of  righteous  men  may  have  been  heard  in 
other  and  lesser  matters  (James  v.  166.),  yet  could  not  any  human  means  avail  to  turn 
aside  from  us  the  sentence  of  death  which  follows  upon  sin  (Gen.  ii.  17 ;  Ps.  xlix.  7, 8; 
Rom.  vi.  23 ;  vii.  24).  And  note  that  as  far  as  we  can  see  even  the  incarnate  Son 
had  not  saved  us  as  Lawgiver  and  Ruler  except  his  intercessions  had  been  based  upon 
his  meritorious  cross  and  passion.     Moses  must  give  place  to  Aaron  here. 

III.  That  the  plague  advanced  all  the  while  with  frightful  celerity. 
Even  so  sin  and  death  made  havoc  of  an  evil  world  ere  Christ  came  forth  to  stay  the 
plague  (Rom.  i. ;  iii. ;  v.).  And  still,  where  it  is  not  stayed,  its  progress  is  as  rapid  and 
as  irresistible  as  ever.     Thousands  are  daily  swept  away  to  destructioa 

IV.  That  the  fervent,  self-sacrificing  love  of  Moses  for  his  people  (who 

HAD  opposed    and    REJECTED    HIM)  DEVISED    THIS    NEW  REMEDY,   UNKNOWN    BEFORE. 

Even  80  it  was  the  infinite,  self-abasing  love  of  the  eternal  Son  which  devised  the 
means  of  our  salvation,  albeit  we  had  rebelled  against  him  and  cast  ofiE  his  dominion 
(Ps.  ii.  2,  3,  12;  Luke  xix.  14;  John  iii.  16;  Acts  iii.  26;  Rom.  v.  8;  1  John 
iv.  10). 

V.  That  this  remedy  was  found  in  an  incense  offering  (1)  made  by  Aaron, 
(2)  IN  THE  CENSER,  (3)  AMONG  THE  DYING  PEOPLE.  Even  SO  the  One  Divine  deliver- 
ance from  eternal  death  is  (1)  in  the  high  priestly  intercession  of  Christ,  (2)  offered 
in  the  golden  censer  of  his  infinite  merits,  (3)  offered  '•  in  the  midst  of  the  congre- 
gation, t.  e,  in  our  nature,  wherein  he  lived  and  died,  and  in  which  he  ever  liveth  1o 
make  intercession  (Luke  xxiii.  34 ;  John  xvii.  19,  20 ;  Rom.  v.  9, 10 ;  Heb.  ii.  12 — 17 ; 
vii.  24,  25 ;  Rev.  viii.  3,  4). 

VI.  That  the  incense  was  to  be  lighted  with  fire  from  off  the  altar  of 
BURNT  offering,  Otherwise  it  had  been  as  ineffectual  for  good  as  the  offering  of 
Nadab  and  Abihu  (Levit.  x.  1).  Even  so  the  intercessions  of  Christ  whereby  we  live 
are  not  only  offered  as  of  his  infinite  merits,  but  as  based  upon  his  one  perfect  and 
sufficient  sacrifice.  It  is  fire  from  the  altar  of  the  cross  which  kindles  and  makes  to 
ascend  in  fragrance  his  "  much  incense  "  before  the  throne.  From  another  point  of 
view  it  is  the  burning  love  which  prompted  and  inspired  his  death  which  mspires 
and  kindles  his  unceasing  intercession  for  us. 

VII.  That  Aaron  ran  into  the  camp  to  make  an  atonement  for  the  people, 
regardless  of  any  danger  to  himself.  Even  so  our  Lord  hasted  in  his  great  zeal 
to  expose  himself  to  all  danger  in  our  midst  in  order  to  work  out  our  salvation 
(Ps.  xl.  10;  Mark  x.  32;  Luke  xii.  50). 

VIII.  That  Aaron  stood  between  the  dead  and  the  living — all  on  one  side 
of  him  (as  it  should  seem)  dead,  all  on  the  other  side  alive,  through  his  intervention. 
Even  so  our  High  Priest  stands,  and  stands  alone,  between  us  and  death.  Nothing 
separates  us  from  the  eternally  lost  but  the  saving  efficacy  of  his  intercession ;  had 
he  not  appeared  upon  the  scene  we  too  had  perished.  Moreover,  he  stands  between 
the  living  and  the  dead  in  this  sense,  that  all  souls  are  divided  by  him  and  his  cross 
into  two  lots,  the  living  who  accept,  the  dead  who  reject  him.    Thus  he  hung  between 
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the  penitent  and  impenitent  robbers,  and  thus  he  will  place  the  goats  and  the  sheep 
on  the  one  side  of  him  and  on  the  other. 

IX.  That  the  plague  was  stayed  by  Aaron^s  interposition  op  himself  between 
IT  AND  ITS  VICTIMS.  Even  80  Christ  has  averted  death  from  us,  and  taken  away  its 
sting,  by  placing  himself  between  it  and  us,  by  interposing  between  the  wrath  of 
Heaven  and  our  souls  (Rom.  vii.  25 ;  viil  IV  And  so  long  as  we  are  sheltered  behind 
his  atonement  and  intercession  we  are  absolutely  safe. 

X.  That  Aaron,  after  making  an  atonement,  returned  to  the  most  holy 
PLACE  WITH  HIS  CENSER  (cf.  Heb.  ix.  4).  Even  so  our  Lord,  after  making  atonement 
for  us  upon  the  cross,  and  breaking  the  empire  of  sin  and  death,  returned  to  that 
heaven  rrom  which  he  came,  leaving  us  free  from  the  power  of  death. 

XI.  That  this  was  the  glorious  vindication  op  Aaron's  priestly  office,  in 

THAT   IT  brought  LIFE  AND  DELIVERANCE  TO  THE  VERY  MEN  WHO  HAD  DESPISED  AND 

SLANDERED  IT.  How  much  better  and  more  effectual  than  if  a  thousand  Korahs 
had  been  slain  by  reason  of  it  I  Even  so  the  true  vindication  of  the  priesthood  of 
Christ,  in  whatsoever  sense  or  by  whomsoever  assailed,  is  its  marvellous  and  ever- 
living  efficacy  for  the  healing  of  sinners,  and  for  their  salvation  from  spiritual  death. 
Those  that  are  ready  to  strive  against  it  to  the  uttermost  to-day  will  know  themselves 
beholden  to  it  for  life  and  liberty  to-morrow.  Whatever  belongs  to  the  priesthood 
of  Christ  must  here,  and  here  only,  find  its  defence  and  confirmation,  not  in  smiting 
down  them  that  oppose  themselves  (which  is  of  the  law  only),  but  in  saving  them 
from  the  fatal  consequences  of  their  own  sin  and  blindness  (which  is  of  the  gospel 
alone).  Cf.  Luke  ix.  55,  56  j  John  xii.  47  j  2  Cor.  x.  8 ;  xiii.  10 ;  Gal.  i.  23  ;  1  Tim. 
ii.  4. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  41—50. — The  priesthood  still  further  Jumourtd  and  established,  I.  The 
PEOPLE  REMAIN  UNCHANGED  IN  HEART.  They  had  been  terrified  for  the  moment,  and 
fled  to  what  they  thought  a  safe  distance,  but  by  the  morrow  all  their  audacity  has 
returned.  It  would  seem  as  if  men  soon  become  accustomed  to  even  the  most  terrible 
visitations  of  God  ;  and  the  more  they  see  of  his  doings,  the  less  able  they  are  to 
understand  them.  There  was  a  time  when  such  destruction  as  they  had  gazed  on 
would  have  taught  them  cairtion  for  more  than  a  dav,  but  now  a  day  is  quite  sufficient 
to  make  them  bolder  than  ever.  The  evidential  value  which  Moses  had  pointed  out 
in  vers.  28 — 30  is  quite  lost  upon  them.  Perverse  minds  disregard  the  clearest 
evidence.  It  may  be  a  good  thing  for  some  purposes  to  multiply  evidences  of 
Christianity,  but  if  the  whole  earth  were  filled  with  books  written  on  the  subject, 
many  would  remain  unconvinced,  Tl»e  conduct  of  these  people,  so  quickly  murmur- 
ing again,  may  seem  scarcely  credible  as  we  read  it,  yet  arc  they  in  reality  worse 
than  unbelievers  now  ?  If  we  also  read  of  these  things  that  happened  to  Israel  of 
old,  and  are  not  in  the  least  impressed  by  them,  then  what  are  we  different  in  our 
folly  and  audacity  ?  The  lapse  of  more  than  three  thousand  years  bus  not  made  God 
less  jealous  of  his  ordinances,  less  able  and  determined  to  punish  those  who  slight 
them.  Fearful  things  are  spoken  of  those  who  crucify  the  Son  of  God  afresh  and 
put  him  to  an  open  shame.  Instead  of  marvelling  at  Israel,  we  shall  do  well  to  see 
m  it,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  perversity,  blindness,  and  frivolity  of  the  natural  man  every- 
where. As  Israel  was,  so  are  we,  until  and  unless  God  puts  within  us  a  new  and 
different  life. 

II.  A  STILL  FURTHER  RECOGNITION  OP  THE  PRIESTLY  OFFICE.  One  is  not  astonished 
to  read  that  simultaneously  with  the  gathering  of  the  murmuring  people,  the  glory 
pf  the  Lord  appeared  again.  Hitherto  there  has  been  some  little  interval,  some  time 
as  it  were  for  repentance,  but  now  along  with  this  high  pitch  of  audacity,  it  is  fitting 
that  the  revelation  of  the  glory  should  be  prompt,  and  prompt  also  the  vindication 
of  what  God  had  but  lately  done.  Once  again  he  warns  Moses  and  Aaron  out  of  the 
way  of  death.  And  now  what  can  Moses  do,  for  his  pleas  are  exhausted  ?  The 
people  have  gone  on  sinning,  until  at  last  the  ingenuity  of  his  pitying  heart  has 
nothing  left  to  say.  In  this  extremity  he  turns  where  all  must  turn  at  last,  namely, 
to  the  atonement  for  sin  which  God  has  solemnly  appointed.  Probably  in  the  first 
institution  of  the  priestly  office  he  did  not  comprehend  all  the  power  and  blessing  it 
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could  confer.  He  was  now  to  know,  and  Israel  with  him,  that  atonement  for  sin, 
made  through  the  appointed  officer,  had  a  most  certain  effect  in  destroying  some,  at 
least,  of  the  consequences  of  sin.  The  atonement  made  under  the  law  sets  forth  that 
more  efficacious  and  searching  atonement  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the  gospel,  but 
it  was  not,  therefore,  a  mere  form.  It  could  not  indeed  cleanse  the  conscience  or 
change  the  life,  but  it  was  effectual  to  keep  back  the  plague  that  brought  physical 
death.  In  the  light  of  the  honour  which  God  here  puts  upon  hb  priest,  and  the  real 
effect  produced  by  this  offering  for  sin,  how  clearlv  we  see  the  real  effect  that  must 
come  fi-om  the  work  of  Jesus  I  If  Aaron,  the  feeble,  sinful  type,  could  do  so  much, 
how  much  more  we  are  bound  to  expect  from  Jesus,  the  sinless,  perfect  antitype  I 

III.  The  significance  op  Aaron  s  position.  He  stood  between  the  dead  and 
the  living.  What  a  quickly  destructive  power  sin  has  I  The  language  indicates  that 
Moses  and  Aaron  were  full  of  alacrity.  Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  interposing  the 
atoning  service,  but  even  so  more  than  fourteen  thousand  of  the  people  had  already 
perished.  The  connection  between  sin  and  death  is  very  close,  and  in  such  a  visita- 
tion as  this  the  closeness  is  made  vei^  clear.  It  may  seem  constantly  contradicted, 
that  in  the  day  men  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit  they  shall  surely  die,  but  the  con- 
tradiction is  in  appearance  only.  In  the  sinful  act  death  is  begun,  and  if  God  so 
chooses,  its  full  power  may  be  very  quickly  manifested.  Thus  when  Aaron  went  in 
he  found  death  had  been  before  him,  and  he  had  to  stand  between  the  dead  and  the 
living.  It  was  from  the  dead  that  the  plague  passed  greedily  on  to  the  living,  like 
the  licking  fire  from  the  black  ruins  where  it  has  done  its  work  to  the  things  still 
unconsumed.  But  the  moment  Aaron  enters,  the  atonement  begins  to  work.  The 
very  fact  that  so  many  had  perished,  and  so  rapidly,  glorifies  the  efficacy  of  his 
intervention.  Sin  is  then  at  once  in  check.  It  was  a  noble  position  for  the  priest 
to  occupv,  and  we  should  think  of  it  as  occupied  by  Jesus.  He  indeed  stands  between 
the  dead  and  the  living.  As  we  gaze  upon  those  wrecked  and  ruined  ones,  fast 
•settled  in  despair,  and  beyond  any  succour  that  we  can  discern,  Christ  stands  be- 
tween us  and  them  to  give  assurance  that  with  him  there  is  power  to  deliver  us  from 
such  a  fate.  It  is  his  great  and  glorious  power  to  deliver  us  from  death  by  giving 
,to  us  a  new  and  higher  life,  and  giving  it  more  abundantly,  that  mortality  may  be 
swallowed  up  of  life  (2  Ck)r.  v.  4).— Y. 


EXPOSITION, 


CHAPTER  XVn. 


Aaron's  rod  that  budded  (vers.  1—18). 
Yer.  1.— And  the  Lord  spake.  Presumably 
upon  the  same  day,  since  the  design  was  to 
prevent  any  recurrence  of  the  sin  and  pun- 
ishment described  above. 

Yer.  2.— Take  of  every  one  of  them  a  rod. 
Literally,  *'  take  of  them  a  rod,  a  rod,"  t.  e.  a 
rod  apiece,  in  the  way  immediately  particular- 
ised, nt^f^  (Septuagint,  paPSov)  is  used  for 
the  staflf  of  Judah  (Gen.  ixxviii.  18)  and  for 
the  rod  of  Moses  (Exod.  iv.  2).  It  is  also  used 
in  the  sense  of  *'  tribe  "  (ch.  i.  4,  16).  Each 
tribe  was  but  a  branch,  or  rod,  out  of  the  stock 
of  Israel,  and,  therefore,  was  most  naturally 
represented  by  the  rod  cut  from  the  tree.  The 
words  used  for  sceptre  in  Gen.  xlix.  10,  and  in 
Ps.  xlv.  7,  and  for  rod  in  Isa.  xL  1,  and  else- 
where are  different,  but  the  same  imagery 
underlies  the  use  of  all  of  them.  Of  all  their 
princei  .  .  .  twelve  rods.  These  princes 
must  be  those  named  in  ch.  ii.  and  viL  Since 
among  these  are  to  be  found  the  tribe  princes 
of  E^-aim  and  Manasseh,  standing  upon  a 


perfect  equality  with  the  rest,  it  is  evident 
that  the  twelve  rods  were  exclusive  of  that 
of  Aaron.  The  joining  together  of  Ephraim 
and  Mauasseh  in  Deut.  xxvii.  12  was  a  very 
different  thing,  because  it  could  not  raise 
any  question  as  between  the  two. 

Ver.  3.— Then  ihalt  write  Aaron's  name 
upon  the  rod  of  Levi  There  was  no  tribe 
princeof  Levi,  andit  is  not  probable  that  either 
of  the  three  chiefs  of  the  8UD-tribe8(ch.  iii.  24, 
30,  85)  was  called  upon  to  bring  a  rod.  This 
rod  was,  therefore,  provided  by  Moses  him- 
self, and  inscribed  by  him  with  the  name  of 
Aaron,  who  stood  by  Divine  appointment 
(so  recently  and  fearfully  attestea)  above  all 
his  brethren.  For  the  significance  of  the 
act  cf.  Ezek.  xxxvii.  16 — 28.  For  one  rod 
.  .  for  the  head  of  the  home  of  their  fiithen. 
For  Levi,  therefore,  there  must  be,  not  three 
rods  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  chiefs, 
but  one  only  bearing  the  name  of  Aaron,  as 
their  common  supenor. 

Yer.  4.— The  tabemaole  of  the  oongrega- 
tion.  "The  tent  of  meeting."  See  on 
Exod.  XXX.  26.    Before  the  testimony,  t.  e. 
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in  fh>nt  of  the  ark  containing  the  two  tables 
of  the  law  (Exod.  xxv.  21). 

Yer.  6.— Whom  I  shall  ohoosa.  For  the 
special  duty  and  serrice  of  the  priesthood 
(cf.ch.xTi.  5).  IwiUmakstoesase.  ^^i^ 
«^3(^n.     I  will  cause  to  sink  so  that  they 

shall  not  rise  again. 

Yer. «.— And  ths  rod  of  Aaron  was  among 
tbo  rods.  As  there  was  no  prince  from  whom 
this  rod  could  have  come,  and  as  there  were 
twelve  rods  without  it,  this  must  mean  that 
Moses  did  not  keep  Aaron's  rod  separate 
(which  might  have  caused  suspicion),  but  let 
it  be  seen  amongst  the  others. 

Yer.  7.— Before  the  Lord,  i.  e.  in  front  of 
the  ark.  In  the  Ubemacle  of  witness.  '*In 
the  tent  of  the  testimony.**    nTJJH  7>}HjL 

Yer.  8.  — Was  bndded:  or  **  sprouted." 
rri9-  And  yielded  almonds.  Rather, ''ma- 
tured almonds."  This  particular  rod  had 
been  cut  from  an  almond  tree,  and  it  would 
seem  probable  that  it  had  on  it  shoots  and 
flowers  and  fruit  at  once,  so  that  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  its  naturul  growth  were  all 
exemplmed  together.  The  almond  has  its 
Hebrew  name  1^,  "awake,"  from  the  well- 
known  fact  of  its  being  the  first  of  all  trees 
to  awake  from  the  winter  sleep  of  nature, 
and  to  herald  the  vernal  resurrection  with 
its  conspicuous  show  of  snow-white  blossoms, 
which  even  anticipate  the  leaves  (cf.  Eccles. 
xil  5).  Thus  the  "  rod  of  an  almond-tree  " 
nj^  ^50)  was  shown  to  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah (Jer.  i  11)  as  the  evident  symbol  of 
the  vigilant  haste  with  which  the  purposes 
of  God  were  to  be  developed  and  matured. 
It  is  possible  that  all  the  tribe  princes  had 
official  "rods"  of  the  almond- tree  to  denote 
their  watchful  alacrity  in  duty,  and  that 
these  were  the  rods  which  they  brought  to 
Moses.  In  any  case  the  flowering  andfruit- 
ing  of  Aaron's  rod,  while  it  was  an  unques- 
tionable miracle  (for  if  not  a  miracle,  it  could 
only  have  been  a  disgraceful  imposture),  was 
a  arifitiov  in  the  true  sense,  i.  e.  a  miracle 
which  was  also  a  parable.  Aaron's  rod  could 
no  more  blossom  and  fruit  by  nature  than 
any  of  the  others,  since  it  also  had  been 
severed  from  the  living  tree ;  and  so  in  Aaron 
himself  was  no  more  power  or  goodness  than 
in  the  rest  of  IsraeL    But  as  the  rod  germin- 


ated and  matured  its  fruit  by  the  power  of 
God,  supematurally  starting  and  accelerating 
the  natural  forces  of  veffetable  life,  even  so 
in  Aaron  the  grace  of  God  was  quick  and 
froiitful  to  put  forth,  not  the  signs  only  and 
promise  of  spiritual  gifts  and  energies,  but 
the  ripened  fruits  as  well. 

Yer.  9.— And  took  ererj  man  hit  rod.  So 
that  they  saw  for  themselves  that  their  rods 
remained  dry  and  barren  as  they  were  by 
nature,  while  Aaron's  had  been  made  to  live. 

Yer.  10. —Before  the  testimony.  By 
comparison  with  ver.  7  this  should  mean 
before  the  ark  in  which  the  "  testimony"  lay. 
In  Heb.  ix.  4,  however,  the  rod  is  said  to 
have  been  in  the  ark,  although  before  Solo- 
mon's time  it  had  disappeared  (1  Kines  viii. 
9).  We  may  suppose  that  after  it  had  been 
inspected  by  the  princes  it  was  deposited  for 
safer  preservation  and  easier  conveyance  in- 
side the  sacred  chest.  To  be  kept  for  a  token 
against  the  rebels.  Rather,  "against  the 
reoellious,"  literally,  "  children  of  rebellion" 
(cf.  Eph.  iL  2,  8).  It  could  only  serve  as  a 
token  as  long  as  it  retained  the  evidences  of 
having  sprouted  and  fruited,  either  miracu- 
lously in  a  fresh  state,  or  naturally  in  a 
withered  state.  As  a  fact,  however,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  lesson  ever  needed  to  be 
learnt  again,  and  therefore  we  may  suppose 
that  the  rod  \vas  left  first  to  shrivel  with  age, 
and  then  to  be  lost  through  some  accident 

Yer.  12.— And  the  children  of  Israel  spake 
unto  ICosei.  It  is  a  mistake  to  unite  these 
verses  specially  with  the  following  chapter, 
for  they  clearly  belong  to  the  story  of  Ko- 
rah's  rebellion,  although  not  particularly 
connected  with  the  miracle  of  the  rod.  These 
are  the  last  wailings  of  the  great  storm  which 
had  raged  against  Moses  and  Aaron,  which 
had  roared  so  loudlv  and  angrily  at  its  height, 
which  was  now  sobbing  itself  out'in  the  petu- 
lant despair  of  defeated  and  disheartened 
men,  cowed  indeed,  but  not  convinced,  fear- 
ful to  offiand,  yet  not  loving  to  obey. 

Yer.  13.  —-  Shall  we  be  consnmed  with 
dying  t  It  was  a  natural  question,  consider- 
ing all  that  had  happened ;  and  indeed  it 
could  only  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
for  their  sentence  was,  "In  this  wilderness 
they  shall  be  consumed  "  (ch.  xiv.  85).  But 
it  was  not  in  human  nature  that  they  should 
calmly  accept  their  fate. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1 — 13,— 'The  sign  of  ike  true  Priesthood,  In  this  chapter  we  have  the  testimonv 
of  God  to  the  priesthood  of  his  Amointed  in  a  etifuiov,  a  teaching  miracle,  setting  forth 
the  inner  and  hidden  trnths  upon  which  the  exclusive  claims  of  that  priestho^  rest 
The  application,  according  to  what  has  been  set  forth  above,  is  govemea  by  the  saying, 
"  Aaronda  virga  r^floruii  in  Christo"    Consider,  therefore — 

I.  That  thb  "bod"  was  the  natubaj,  symboIi  of  each  unit  in  thb  bodt 
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CORPORATE  OF  ISRAEL,  and  was  therefore  synonymous  with  "  tribe ; "  for  each  tribe 
collectively,  as  represented  by  its  prince,  was  one  of  the  twelve  branches  which 
grew  out  of  the  one  parent  stem  of  Israel.  Even  so  our  Lord  has  said,  "1  am  the 
Vine,  ye  are  the  branches ; "  and  this  liolds  good  whether  we  regard  the  individual 
Christian  as  a  unit  in  that  collective  whole  which  is  Christ  (1  Cor.  xii.  12),  or  the 
particular  Church  as  a  unit  in  that  same  whole  which  is  the  body  of  Clirist  (1  Cor. 
xii.  27 ;  Eph.  i.  22,  23). 

II.  That  the  almond  rod  had  a  special  significance  for  Aaron,  inasmuch  as 
its  name  and  character  spake  of  vigilance  and  the  attribute  of  preventing  others 
both  in  promise  and  in  performance.  Even  so  it  is  the  fitting  emblem  of  the  Rod  out 
of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  and  the  Branch  which  grew  out  of  his  roots ;  for  that  Branch 
was  '*  beautiful  and  glorious  "  (Isa.  iv.  2)  when  all  tlie  other  trees  in  the  garden  of 
God  (Ezek.  zxzi.  9)  stood  dry  and  leafless,  and  there  was  no  sign  of  any  life  stirring 
nor  promise  of  any  fruit  coming.  Then  was  he  "awake,"  and  showed  the  pure 
beauty  of  a  perfect  life  before  the  eyes  of  men  (Luke  ii.  52 ;  iii.  22).  Even  more  in 
his  resurrection  was  the  almond  rod  his  natural  symbol ;  for  then  indeed  he  had 
been  cut  off  from  tlie  stock  of  Israel,  from  the  natural  stem  out  of  which  he  grew, 
and  had  been  laid  in  the  dust  of  death,  and  had  seemed  to  be  withered  and  lifeless ; 
but  on  the  third  day  he  "awoke"  early  (Ps.  cviii.  2),  and  became  the  first-fruits  of 
them  that  slept,  anticipating  all  expectation,  and  putting  forth  the  glorious  blossom 
of  life  and  immortality  (Cant.  ii.  10 — 13). 

III.  That  the  visible  confirmation  of  Aaron's  priesthood  in  the  type  was 
the  blossoming  and  fruiting  of  his  rod.  Even  so  our  Lord  is  commended  unto 
us  beyond  all  cavil  as  the  High  Priest  of  our  profession  in  that  his  priesthood  is  ever 
adorned  with  the  buds  of  hope,  the  blossoms  of  beauty,  the  ripened  fruits  of  holy 
deeds,  such  as  always  and  everywhere  grow  out  of  that  priesthood  as  ministered 
among  us,  and  testify  to  its  enduring  vitality  and  energy,  whereas  no  such  reculte 
follow  any  other  guide  and  redeemer  of  souls.  And  note  that  what  is  true  of  the 
priesthood  of  Christ  must  be  true,  in  a  secondary  sense,  of  all  ministries  of  grace 
claiming  rightly  to  be  such.  "  By  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them,"  or  by  their 
absence  of  fruit.  If  they  really  live  and  blossom  into  purity  and  beauty,  and  ripen 
the  fniits  of  holy  and  devoted  deeds,  then  are  they  attested  by  God  to  be  ministries 
of  grace  indeed,  standing  in  vital  relation  to  the  only  priesthood  of  Christ.  Moreover, 
since  only  Aaron's  rod  can  blossom,  it  is  certain  that  every  true  grace  and  beauty  not 
of  earth  which  is  found  in  Christian  souls  and  lives  must  be  due  to  the  fruitful 
energy  of  *'  Christ  in  us  "  through  the  Spirit. 

IV.  That  the  continoed  vitality  and  fruitfulness  of  the  rod  was  not  natural, 
BUT  WAS  SIMPLY  DUE  TO  God's  POWER  FOLLOWING  HIS  ELECTION.  Even  SO  whatever 
energy  for  good  is  found  in  any  Christian  ministry,  whatever  grace  in  any  means  of 
grace,  is  assuredly  not  of  nature,  for  there  is  no  inherent  power  in  any  man  or  in 
any  outward  thing  to  communicate  spiritual  life  or  blessing.  It  is  only  the  Divine 
grace,  following  the  Divine  choice  of  the  agents  and  instruments  of  redeeming  love, 
which  can  make  them  or  their  ministry  of  any  real  effect ;  it  is  not  they  who  can 
produce  any  change  for  the  better,  but  only  the  mighty  power  of  God  working  in 
them  and  through  them. 

V.  That  the  buds,  the  blossoms,  and  the  fruit  would  seem  to  have  been  on 
THE  rod  all  at  ONCE.  Even  so  in  the  history  and  course  of  Christianity  there  was 
no  slow  progression  towards  the  perfection  of  Cliristian  character  and  action.  The 
ripened  fruits  of  holy  living  were  put  forth  at  once  side  by  side  with  the  promise  of 
better  things  in  some,  and  with  the  beauty  of  early  piety  in  others.  And  so  it  is, 
wherever  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  are  at  work,  there  may  always  be  dis- 
cerned, apparently  from  the  first,  the  three  stages  of  growth  in  Christ.  What  the 
energy  of  the  Spirit  seems  to  ripen  at  once  in  some  happy  souls  seems  to  take  him 
many  years  to  bring  to  maturity  in  others,  even  if  maturity  be  ever  reached  in  this 
world.  Nevertheless,  the  bud  and  the  blossom  are  as  impossible  to  mere  nature  as 
the  fruit  itself. 

VI.  That  the  rod  which  budded  was  laid  up  for  a  token  against  the  rebellious. 
Even  so  if  men  oppose  themselves  we  have  no  other  sign  but  this.  Pilate  asked  our 
Lord,  **  What  hast  thou  done  ?  "  and  if  he  had  but  sought  the  answer  which  so  many 
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could  have  given  Lira,  he  had  not  condemned  the  Lord  of  glory.  "  By  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them/'  for  thereby  shall  they  be  judged  at  the  last  day.  Our  good 
works  then  are  the  credentials  of  our  creed  and  of  our  priesthood.  The  ''  doctrine  " 
is  (and  must  be)  but  a  dry  rod  which  savours  only  of  rule  and  domination  in  the 
eyes  of  a  natural  man  unless  it  be  "adorned"  with  these  fair  blossoms,  this 
substantial  fruit. 

VII.  That  the  object  of  the  miracle  was  especially  to  convince  the  people  fob 

l-HEIR  GOOD,  LEST  THEY  SHOULD  BUSH  AGAIN  UPON  DE8TBUCTI0N  (ver.  10  6).      Even  SO 

it  is  the  will  of  God  that  the  witness  of  good  works  and  piety  come  abroad,  and  not 
that  men  ^'  keep  their  religion  to  themselves,''  and  within  their  own  doors,  in  order 
that  prejudice  may  be  dispelled  and  souls  attracted  to  their  own  salvation  (Matt  v. 
16;  IPetii.  12). 

VIII.  That  the  sinful  people  chabged  upon  the  law  of  Qod  the  fatal  con- 
sequences OF  THEIB  OWN  SIN,  AND  DBSPAIBBD  WHEN  THEY  COULD  NO  LONGEB  BEBEL. 
Even  80  do  men  complain  bitterly  of  their  misfortunes  when  they  reap  the  fruits  of 
their  own  wilful  sin,  and  are  filled  with  an  amazed  despair  when  they  find  that  a 
man  must  really  reap  as  he  has  sown. 

IX.  That  the  tabernacle  and  pbiesthood,  which  should  have  been  a  safety 

AND  DELIGHT,  DID  IN  TBUTH  BECOME  A  DANGER  AND  A  FEAB,  BECAUSE  THE  PEOPLE  WEBE 

CABNAL.  Even  SO  the  very  nearness  of  Qod  to  us  in  Christ  and  in  his  Church,  which 
is  the  glory  of  the  gospel  (2  Cor.  vi.  16),  is  fraught  with  fearful  dangers  to  them  that 
walk  unworthy  of  the  heavenly  calling  (Matt  xxi.  44  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  16,  16). 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver,  8. — The  budding  of  Aaron's  rod.  The  budding,  blossoming,  and  fruit- 
bearing  of  the  dry  staff  of  office  laid  by  Aaron  in  the  tabernacle,  significant — 

I.  As  A  MIBACLB.  It  was  an  unmistakable  sign  of  Qod's  interposition  (such  a 
natural  impossibility  the  occasion  of  an  oath  among  the  heathen:  Homer's  *  Iliad,' 
i.  233,  and  Vir^'s  *-^neid,'  xv.  206),  as  every  miracle  is, — on  behalf  of  his  serv- 
ant Aaron,  "  disallowed  indeed  of  men,  but  chosen  of  God," — and  in  condemna- 
tion of  "the  rebels."  Even  if  regarded  as  an  arbitrary  sign,  it  was  none  the  less 
sufficient.  God  required  that  the  miracles  of  Moses  j)er  se  should  be  accepted  both 
by  the  sympathetic  Israelites  and  the  reluctant  Pharaoh  (Exod.  iv.  1 — 8).  So  too 
did  our  Lord  (John  xiv.  11 ;  xv.  24).  This  miracle  permanent  so  long  as  the  rod 
existed.  And  all  miracles,  though  transitory,  of  permanent  value  as  proofs  of  the 
interposition  of  God  (Exod.  iii.  14). 

II.  As  A  SYMBOL.  1.  "The  almond  tree,  as  that  which  most  quickly  brings  forth 
blossoms  and  beautiful  fruit,  is  an  emblem  of  the  mighty  power  of  the  word  of  God, 
which  is  ever  fresh  and  unfailing  in  its  fulfilment^  (Jer.  i.  11,  12).  2.  A  sign  of 
the  permanent  vitality  of  God's  appointed  priesthood  as  "  an  everlasting  priesthood 
throughout  their  generations  "  (Exod.  xl.  16^.  3.  A  type  of  the  miraculous  attesta- 
tion of  the  unchangeable  priesthood  of  Chnst.  God,  who  ''fulfils  himself  in  many 
ways,"  about,  herecdEter,  to  replace  the  priesthood  of  Aaron  by  a  Priest  chosen  by  him- 
self, after  the  order  of  Melchizedec.  This  priesthood  attested  by  a  resurrection  (Acts 
xiii.  33 ;  Heb.  v.  9,  10),  of  which  the  resurrection  of  this  dead  tree  was  a  type.  And 
now  that  the  risen  Christ  is  in  the  holiest  place,  in  the  presence  of  God,  his  resur- 
rection and  reign  in  glory  are  signs  to  all  murmurers  of  nis  appointment  as  the  one 
High  Priest  and  King,  who  "  shall  send  forth  the  rod  of  his  strength,"  and  reign  till  all 
enemies  are  placed  beneath  his  feet — P. 

Ver.  10. — The  two  brethren  and  their  rods,  I.  The  rod  of  Moses,  a  shepherd's 
staff,  a  commonplace  instrument,  changed  by  God's  power  into  "  the  rod  of  God  " 
(Exod.  iv.  17),  "the  rod  of  his  strength."  (1)  For  the  conviction  of  Moses  himself 
(ibid.  iv.  1—6)  ;  (2)  for  the  punishment  of  the  rebellious  (ibid.  vii.  20,  &c.)  ;  (3) 
for  the  deliverance  of  God's  servants  from  imminent  danger  (ibid,  xiv.  16,  26) ; 
(4)  for  the  supply  of  their  most  urgent  wants  (ibid.  xvii.  6,  6) ;  (6)  for  the  con- 
quest of  their  foes  (ibid,  xvii.  9—12).  Thus  God  makes  the  weakest  commonest 
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things  of  the  world  "mighty  through  God*'  (1  Cor.  i.  27  ;  2  Cor.  x.  4).  The  rod 
of  the  lowly  Jesus  is  "  a  rod  of  strength,"  or  "  of  iron  "  (Ps.  ii.  9  ;  ex.  2 ;  Isa.  xl.  4). 
II.  The  rod  of  Aaron,  a  tribal  sceptre,  a  symbol  of  power,  as  the  shepherd*s  stiff 
was  not.  This  symbol  of  authority  used  for  remedial  and  spiritual  purposes.  (1) 
For  the  confutation  of  presumptuous  upstarts ;  (2)  for  the  preservation  of  the  tempted 
from  further  sin  and  Consequent  destruction  (ver.  10) ;  (3)  for  a  type  of  the  fruit- 
fulness  of  every  institution  ordained  and  sustained  by  God.  See  further  under  ver. 
8.  Thus  God  makes  his  mightiest  power  the  means  of  attaining  spiritual  ends  for 
the  welfare  even  of  sinners.  "Christ  the  power  of  God'*  is  "the  power  of  God 
unto  salvation.'*    The  "  Prince"  is  also  the  "  Saviour  **  (Acts  v.  31).— P. 

Vers,  1 — 9. — AarofCs  rod  thai  budded.  The  priesthood  of  Aaron,  as  a  solemn 
reality,  and  no  mere  arrogant  pretence,  had  already  been  amply  shown.  It  had  been 
shown,  however,  in  a  way  which  left  behind  terrible  associations.  Those  who  im- 
pugned it  had  died  by  a  sudden  and  fearful  death.  And  though  the  priesthood 
appears  differently  when  it  becomes  the  means  of  staying  death  from  tne  living, 
yet  even  this  was  not  sufficient  to  glorify  it  before  the  eyes  of  the  people.  These 
illustrations  of  its  validity  had  arisen  from  the  urgent  pressure  of  circumstances.  If 
the  people  had  not  sinned  against  God  by  despising  his  ordinance,  that  ordinance 
would  not  have  been  manifested  in  such  awful  power.  It  becomes  God  now  to 
glorify  the  priesthood  by  a  new  and  independent  testimony,  the  way  of  which  had 
been  prepared  by  the  judgments  they  had  lately  seen  and  suffered. 

I.  Aabon  is  equalised  with  the  rest.  He  had  been  equalised  before  in  voluntary 
humility  (ch.  xvi.  16, 17).  Now  the  thing  is  specially  commanded.  Aaron  is  taken 
as  a  simple  member  of  die  tribe  of  Levi,  and  Levi  itself  is  considered  as  but  one  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel.  Thus  to  any  one  disposed  to  complain  of  Aaron  exalting  him- 
self, God,  as  it  were,  Kftve  for  answer:  "Aaron  does  not  exalt  himself;  he  is 
nothing  more  than  any  of  you.  Let  there  be  a  rod  for  each  of  the  tribes,  and  nothing 
to  make  his  better  than  the  rest  It  shall  then  be  made  manifest  that  whatever  his 
power,  his  holiness,  his  honour,  they  do  not  come  from  anything  inherent  in  himself 
as  a  simple  Israelite.'*  And  so  in  a  certain  sense  Jesus  was  equalised  with  men 
(Philip,  ii.  6 — 8).  He  grew  to  manhood  among  the  poor  and  lowly.  He  had  been  so 
like  the  rest  of  the  simple  Nazarenes  in  outward  form,  so  unpretending,  so  little  fitted 
to  excite  attention  and  wonderment,  that  his  brethren  did  not  believe  m  him.  There 
was  everything  in  him  but  sin  to  show  his  community  with  men.  He  became  in  all 
things  like  his  brethren ;  and  one  of  the  results  of  this  full,  demonstrative  humanity 
is  to  make  clear  how  highly  God  exalted  him  (Philip,  ii.  9 — 11) 

II.  The  objects  taken  to  represent  the  tribes  once  had  life  in  them.  They  were 
not  stones  of  the  wilderness  which  God  was  about  to  turn  into  living,  fruitful  branches. 
The  work  was  one  of  restoration,  not  of  creation  altogether  fresh  and  original.  But 
for  sin,  all  these  Israeh'tes,  Aaron  included,  would  have  been  like  branches,  full  of 
beautiful  and  fruitful  life  rejoicing  in  God*s  presence,  instead  of  being,  as  they  were, 
dead  to  him,  alive  to  sin.  These  rods,  were  significant /or  ikeir  pagt  as  wdl  as  their 
future.  The  Israelites  used  these  rods  doubtless  for  some  purpose  to  which  dead 
wood  could  be  put,  and  thinking  nothing  of  the  life  that  had  once  been  in  them. 
Dead  wood  is  useful,  but  the  state  and  service  are  low  as  compared  with  those  of  the 
living  tree.  So  Israel  was  now  in  an  utterly  humiliated  state,  quite  ignorant  and 
careless  as  to  the  ^lorv  and  joy  of  man*s  first  unf alien  days.  These  tribes  were  now 
as  dead  rods,  but  if  all  had  gone  according  to  the  original  purpose,  they  would  have 
been  as  living,  fruitful  branches.  It  is  part  of  the  priestly  office  of  Christ  to  bring 
back  that  which  is  lost,  and  to  swallow  up  in  a  new  and  glorious  creation  the  ruin 
that  has  befallen  the  eld  one. 

III.  Hence  the  capacity  of  bestobation  is  indicated  to  the  people.  Ask  an 
Israelite  if  a  rod,  a  dead,  sapless,  long-separated  branch,  shall  live  again,  he  will  repl^, 
"  No.**  In  one  sense  he  is  right,  for  such  a  thing  is  outside  of  ms  experience ;  m 
another  sense  he  is  wrong,  as  not  knowing  the  power  of  God.  Aaron*s  rod  alone 
lived,  but  it  is  plain  that  the  same  power  which  revived  it  could  have  acted  on  the 
rest  with  a  like  result  When  Jesus  was  raised  from  the  dead,  this  was  an  indication 
that  all  dead  ones  might  come  back  to  li^.    *'  Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also  *' 
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(John  xiv.  19).  The  very  descent  of  Aaron  to  an  equality  with  the  rest  implied  a 
possibility  that  they  might  ascend  to  an  equality  with  him.  The  risen  Saviour  in 
the  glory  of  his  heavenly  life  is  the  iirst-bom  among  many  brethren.  Aaron  became 
different  from  the  rest  m  order  that  by  his  difference  he  might  draw  the  rest  nearer 
to  God.    The  rod  budded  for  the  benefit  of  the  rods  that  remained  dead. 

IV.  There  is  an  anticipation  op  the  sloweb  pbocisses  op  nature.  Not  only 
is  dead  wood  restored  to  life,  but  the  life  rushes  forward  into  fruit.  In  the  Lord's 
hand  the  work  of  all  seasons  can  be  done  in  a  ni^ht  Buds,  blossoms,  and  fruit  at 
tiie  same  time !  What  a  fulness  of  life  this  indicates  I  By  thus  combining  in  one 
example  three  stages  of  plant  life,  God  shows  the  power  of  the  priest's  office.  There 
was  not  only  promise,  but  performance.  It  would  have  been  a  work  of  God  to  show 
just  peeping  buds ;  but  the  work  of  God  here  is  to  show  life  in  its  fulness.  It  was 
the  clamour  of  the  people  that  nothing  more  than  empty  promise  had  been  got  out 
of  Moses.  They  had  lately  learned  that  Aaron's  office  was  full  of  worth  bv  his  pro- 
tecting atonement  as  against  the  plague.  Now  in  this  budding,  blossoming,  fruit- 
bearing  rod  they  see  boSi  promise  ana  performance.  He  who  makes  the  rod  bud  is 
thereby  promising ;  he  who  makes  it  blossom  is  drawing  onward  in  increased  hope ; 
but  he  who  also  makes  it  yield  fruit  shows  that  he  can  perform  as  well  as  promise. 
So  may  we  think  of  Jesus.  Consider  the  multitudes  for  whom  and  in  whom  his 
priestly  work  is  being  done.  They  are  in  different  stages.  With  some  the  bud,  with 
some  the  blossom,  with  some  the  ripened,  fragrant  fruit.  It  needed  that  all  stages 
should  be  shown  in  the  life  of  the  typifying  rod. 

y.  The  usual  aids  op  nature,  the  aids  cohkonlt  counted  necessary,  are 
DISPENSED  WITH.  There  is  no  planting  of  the  rods  in  the  soil,  no  exposure  to  the 
sunshine  and  the  rain.  God,  who  usually  works  through  many  combined  ministries, 
and  shows  man  the  blessed  fellow-worker  with  himself,  finds  it  fitting  here,  for  his 
glory,  and  for  the  full  manifestation  of  the  truth,  to  set  all  customary  ministries  on 
one  side.  If  usually  there  are  all  these  aids,  it  is  because  of  what  is  fitting,  not  of 
what  is  indispensably  needed.  Nothing  is  needed  but  to  lay  the  rods  in  the  tabernacle, 
before  the  testimony.  Thus  we  see  how  far  from  any  human  choice^  contrivance,  or 
control  was  the  budding  of  this  rod.  The  result  was  from  God's  secret  power,  and 
that  alone.  Thereby  he  invested  Aaron  and  the  ark  and  every  priestly  function  with 
fresh  importance.  Henceforth  we  look  upon  Aaron  not  only  as  one  who  keeps  back 
death  from  the  living,  but  who  has  to  do  with  the  giving  back  of  life  to  the  dead. 
When  this  rod  was  &nnerly  on  the  tree  it  did  not  live  after  tliis  glorious  fashion. 
There  was  life,  but  not  in  such  exaltation  and  abundance.  This  rod  was  known 
henceforth  not  after  its  first  life,  but  its  second.  So  now  we  know  Christ  not  after 
the  flesh,  but  after  the  spirit ;  not  according  to  those  first  works,  in  curing  the  sick, 
assuaging  temporal  sorrows,  or  even  bringing  back  Lazarus  to  continue  awhile  longer 
his  mortal  life,  but  according  to  those  second  works  by  which  he,  the  chosen  and 
only  mediatorial  channel  of  them,  saves,  sanctifies,  and  perfects  those  who  come  to 
God  through  him.  If  this  marvellous  rod  so  glorified  Aaron,  and  stopped  the  mur- 
murines  of  the  people,  should  it  not  have  some  effect,  rightly  and  repeatedly  con- 
sidered, in  glorifying  Jesus,  and  bringing  us  closer  to  him  in  humble  acceptance  and 
faith.  The-  murmuring  of  the  Israelites  was  a  great  evil,  but  our  neglect  of  that 
gracious  Intercessor  whom  God  has  appointed  is  not  one  whit  better. — Y, 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTEK  XVIII. 

Status  and  revenues  of  priests  and 
Lbvites  (vers.  1—82).  Ver.  1.— The  Lord 
■pake  nnto  Aaron.  This  clear  and  compre- 
hensive instruction  as  to  the  position  and 
support  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  ou  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  Levites  on  the  other,  may  very 
naturally  have  been  given  in  connection  with 
the  events  just  narrated.    There  is,  however, 


no  direct  reference  to  thoae  events,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  only  connection  was 
one  of  subject-matter  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer.  That  the  regulations  which  follow 
were  addressed  to  Aaron  directly  is  a  thing 
unusual,  and  indeed  unexampled.  Tlie  ever- 
recurring  statement  elsewhere  is,  **  the  Lord 
spike  unto  Moses,"  varied  occasionally  by 
'^the  Lord  spake  unto  Moses  and  unto 
Aaron  "  (as  in  ch.  iL  1 ;  iv.  1 ;  xix.  1) ;  but 
98 
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even  where  the  communication  refers  to 
things  wholly  and  peculiarly  within  the 
province  of  Aaron,  it  is  usually  made  to 
Moses,  and  only  through  him  to  his  brother 
(see  «.  g,  ch.  viii.  1 — 8).  This  change  in  the 
form  of  the  message  may  point  to  a  later 
date,  i.  «.  to  a  time  subsequent  to  the  gain- 
saying of  Eorah,  when  the  separate  position 
of  Aaron  as  the  head  of  a  pnestly  caste  was 
more  fully  recognised  than  before,  and  he 
himself  somewhat  less  under  the  shadow  of 
his  greater  brother.  Thou  and  thy  ioilb  and 
thy  father's  house  with  thee  shall  bear  the 
iniquity  of  the  sanctuary.  Aaron's  father's 
house,  according  to  the  analogy  of  ch.  xvii. 
2,  8,  6,  was  the  sub-tribe  of  the  Kohathites, 
and  these  had  charge  (to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other  Levites)  of  the  sanctuary,  or  rather 
sacred  things  (KHpSn,  as  in  ch.  x.  21. 
Septuagint,  r&v  ayiuv).  See  on  ch.  iv.  15. 
This  mention  of  the  Kohathites  in  connection 
•with  the  sanctuary  is  an  incidental  proof 
that  these  instructions  were  given  in  view  of 
the  wanderings  in  the  wilderness,  for  after 
the  settlement  in  Canaan  no  Levites  (as  such) 
came  into  contact  with  the  sacred  fhmiture. 
It  is  not  easy  to  define  exactly  the  meaning 
of  "shall  bear  the  iniquity  (t^yn^  ^IXbr)) 
of  the  sanctuary."  The  general  sense  of  the 
phrase  is,  **  to  be  responsible  for  the  iniquity," 
1.  e.  for  anything  which  caused  displeasure  in 
the  eves  of  Gcd,  "in  connection  with  the 
sacred  things  and  the  service  of  them;" 
hence  it  meant  either  to  be  I'esponsible  for 
such  iniquity,  as  being  held  accountable  for 
it,  and  having  to  endure  the  penalty,  or  as 
being  permitted  and  enabled  to  take  such 
accountability  on  oneaelf,  and  so  discharge 
it  from  others.  This  double  sense  is  exactly 
reflected  in  the  Greek  word  aipccv,  as  applied 
to  our  Lord  (John  i.  29).  The  priests,  there- 
fore (and  the  Kohathites,  so  far  as  they  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  sanctuary),  were 
responsible  for  all  the  unholiness  attaching 
or  accruing  to  it,  not  only  by  reason  of  all 
ofiences  committed  by  themselves,  but  by 
reason  of  that  imperfection  which  clung  to 
them  at  the  best,  and  made  them  unworthy 
to  handle  the  things  of  God.  In  a  further 
and  deeper  sense  they  might  be  said  to  be 
vicariously  responsible  for  all  the  iniquity  of 
all  Israel,  so  far  as  the  taint  of  it  affected  the 
very  sanctuary  (see  on  Exod.  xxviiL  88 ; 
Levit  xvi.  1 6).  The  iniquity  of  your  priest- 
hood. The  responsibility  not  only  for  all 
sinful  acts  of  omission  and  commission  in 
Divine  service  (such  as  those  of  Nadab 
and  Abihu,  and  of  Korah),  but  for  all  the 
inevitable  feilure  of  personal  holiness  on  the 
part  of  those  who  ministered  imto  the  Lord. 
This  responsibility  was  emphatically  recog- 
nised and  provided  for  in  the  rites  of  the 
great  day  of  atonement. 


Ver.  2.~Thy  brethren  alfo  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  The  Levites  generally,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Kohathites  in  particular 
(see  on  ch.  iiL).    That  they  may  be  joined 

unto  thee.  ^1^^%  a  play  upon  the  name 
Levi  (see  on  Gen.  xxix.  84).  But  thou  and 
thy  sonfl  with  thee  shall  minister  before 
the  tabemaole  of  witness.  The  Hebrew  has 
only  ^rilj{  ^^J^^  nr)K),  which  may  be  ren- 
dered, "And  thou  and  thy  sons  with  thee 
(shall  be),"  Ac.,  or  more  natui|illy  read  with 
what  goes  before,  "that  they  may  minister 
unto  thee ;  both  thee  and  thy  sons  with 
thee, "  &c.  The  Septuagint  and  the  Targums 
appear  to  favour  tne  former  rendering,  but 
it  is  not  evident  what  distinction  comd  bo 
drawn  between  priests  and  Levites  as  to  the 
mere  fact  of  being  before  the  tabernacle. 

Ver.  8. — ^They  shall  keep  thy  charge,  &c. 
See  on  ch.  iiL  7,  8.  That  neither  they,  nor 
ye  also,  die.  This  warning  does  not  seem 
to  refer  to  the  danger  of  the  Kohathites 
seeing  the  sacred  things  (ch.  iv.  15),  but  of 
the  other  Levites  coming  near  them ;  the 
further  warning,  "nor  ye  also,"  is  added 
because  if  the  carelessness  or  profanity  of 
the  priest  Idd  to  sacrilege  and  death  in  the 
case  of  the  Levite,  it  would  be  laid  to  his 
charge  (cf.  ch.  iv.  18). 

Ver.  4.— A  stranger.  1J,i.e.  one  not  a 
Levite,  as  in  ch.  L  61. 

Ver.  5. — That  there  be  no  wrath  any  more 
upon  the  children  of  IsraeL  As  there  had 
been  in  the  case  of  Korah  and  his  company, 
and  of  the  many  thousands  who  had  fallen  in 
consequence. 

Ver.  6. — I  have  taken  your  brethren  the 
Levites.    See  on  ch.  iii.  9  ;  viii.  19. 

Ver.  7.~8hall  keep  your  priests'  offlea 
for  everything  of  the  altar,  and  within  the 
▼ail.  That  the  Levites  were  made  over  to 
Aaron  and  his  sons  to  relieve  them  of  a  great 
part  of  the  mere  routine  and  drudgery  of 
their  service  was  to  be  with  them  an  ad- 
ditional and  powerful  motive  for  doing  their 
priestlv  work  so  reverently  and  watcnfully 
as  to  leave  no  excuse  for  sacrilegious  intru- 
sion. The  altar  (of  burnt  offering)  and 
"  that  within  the  vaU  '  (cf.  Heb.  vi  19) 
were  the  two  points  between  which  the 
exclusive  duties  of  the  priesthood  lay,  in- 
cluding the  service  of  the  holy  place.  A 
service  of  gift  A  service  which  was  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  burden,  or  a  misfortune,  or 
as  a  natural  heritage  and  accident  of  birth, 
but  to  be  received  and  cherished  as  a  favour 
accorded  to  them  by  the  goodness  of  God. 

Ver.  8. — And  the  Lord  spake  nnto  Aaron. 
The  charge  and  responsibility  of  the  priests 
having  been  declared,  the  provision  for  their 
maintenance  is  now  to  be  set  forth.  The 
charge.    H'JtJ^y  as  in  ver.  5,  Ac ;  but 
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here  it  means  "the  keeping"  for  their  own 
use  (of.  Ezod.  zii  6).  Mine  heave  offerings. 
^Jjb^*lJn.  The  possessiye  pronoun  marks  the 
fact  that  these  did  not  belong  to  the  priest 
in  the  first  instance,  although  they  naturally 
came  to  be  looked  on  as  his  perquisites  (cf. 
1  Sam.  ii.  16),  but  were  a  gift  to  him  from 
the  Lord  out  of  whatthe  people  had  dedicated. 
The  word  terumoth  must  here  be  under- 
stood in  its  widest  sense,  as  including  every- 
thing which  the  Israelites  dedicated  or 
"liSed"  of  all  their  possessions,  sa  far  as 
these  were  not  destroyed  in  the  act  of  offer- 
ing. Of  all  the  hallowed  things.  The 
genitive  of  identity:  "  consisting  of  all  the 
hallowed  things."  By  reason  of  the  anoint- 
ing. Rather,  "for  a  portion,"  nni^!?  (see 
on  Levit.  viL  85).  The  Septuagint  has  «/c 
yipag,  **  as  an  honour,*  otpeculium, 

Ver.  9.— Reserved  flrom  Are,  t.  e.  from  the 
sacrificial  altar.  Everv  oblation  of  theirs. 
As  specified  in  the  following  clauses.  The 
burnt  offering  is  not  mentioned  because  it 
was  wholly  consumed,  and  only  the  skin  fell 
to  the  priest  The  sin  offerings  for  the  priest 
or  for  the  congre^tion  were  also  wholly 
consumed  (Levit  iv.  12,  21),  but  the  sin 
offerings  of  private  individuals,  although  in 
no  case  partaken  of  by  the  offerers,  were 
available  for  the  priests  (Levit.  vi.  26),  and 
this  was  the  ordinary  case. 

Ver.  10. — In  the  most  holy  plaee  thou 
■halt  eat  it.  D^^nr)  KHJ??.  Septuagint, 
iv  rif  ayiffi  t&v  Ayitav.  This  expression  is 
somewhat  perplexing,  because  it  stands  com- 
monly for  the  holy  of  holies  (Exod.  xxvi. 
83).  As  it  cannot  possibly  have  that  mean- 
ing here,  two  interpretations  have  been  pro- 
posed. 1.  That  it  means  the  court  of  the 
tabernacle,  called  "the  holy  place  "  in  Levit 
vi.  16,  26  ;  vii.  6,  and  there  specified  as  the 
only  place  in  which  the  meat  offerings,  the 
sin  offering  and  trespass  offerings  might 
be  eaten.  There  is  no  reason  why  tnis  court 
should  not  be  called  "most  holy  "  as  well 
as  "holy;"  if  it  was  "holy  "with  respect 
to  the  camp,  or  the  holy  city,  it  was  **  most 
holy  "  with  respect  to  all  without  the  camp, 
or  without  the  gate.  2.  That  the  expression 
does  not  mean  "  in  the  most  holy  place," 
but  "amongst  the  most  holy  things,  as  it 
does  in  ch.  iv.  4,  and  above  in  ver.  9.  A 
distinction  is  clearly  intended  betWeen  the 
"most  holy  things,"  which  only  the  priests 
and  their  sons  might  eat,  and  the  "holy 
things,"  of  which  the  rest  of  their  families 
might  partake  also.  It  is  difficult  to  decide 
between  these  renderings,  although  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  "most  holy" 
things  were  actually  to  be  consumed  within 
the  tabernacle  precmcts. 

Ver.  11.— And  thii  ii  thine.  Here  be- 
gins a  second  list  of  holy  gifts  which  might 


be  eaten  at  home  by  all  members  of  the 
priestly  families  who  were  clean ;  they  in- 
cluded (1)  all  wave  offerings,  especially  the 
wave  breast  and  heave  shoulder  of  the  peace 
offerings  ;  (2)  all  first-fruits  of  eveir  kind  ; 
(3)  all  that  was  devoted ;  (4)  all  the  first- 
bom,  or  their  substitutes.  The  first  and 
third  must  have  been  very  variable  in  amount, 
but  the  second  and  fourth,  if  honestly  ren- 
dered, must  have  brought  in  a  vast  amount 
both  of  produce  and  of  revenue.  With  all 
the  wave  offerings.  Rather,  "in  all  the 
wave  offerings,"  as  in  ver.  8. 

Ver.  12.— All  the  best  Literally,  "all 
the  fat"  (cf.  Gen.  xlv.  18).  ^^ 

Ver.  14.— Everything  devoted.  D'JITv^. 
Septuagint,  ttclv  dvanBifiarifffiivov,  all  deo- 
dands,  or  things  vowed  (see  on  Levit 
xxvii.  28). 

Ver.  16.— From  a  month  old.  Literally, 
"from  the  monthly  child,"  as  soon  as  they 
reach  the  age  of  one  month.  Aeoording  to 
thine  estimation.  See  on  Levit.  v.  15 ; 
xxvii.  2 — 7.  1 1  would  seem  that  the  priest  was 
to  make  the  valuation  for  the  people,  since 
each  first-bom  or  firstling  was  separately 
claimed  by  God,  and  had  to  be  separately  re- 
deemed ;  but  at  the  same  time,  to  prevent  ex- 
tortion, the  sum  which  the  priest  might  assess 
was  fixed  by  God.  For  the  money  of  five 
shekels.  About  seventeen  shillings  of  our 
money  (see  ch.  iii.  47).  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  the  number  of  first-bom, 
but  it  is  evident  that  in  any  case  a  large 
income  must  have  accrued  to  the  priests  in 
this  way.  No  value  is  here  set  upon  the 
firstlings  of  unclean  beasts;  in  the  most 
usual  case,  that  of  the  ass,  the  rule  had  been 
laid  down  in  Exod.  xiii.  13 ;  .and  in  other 
cases  it  was  apparently  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  priests,  subject  to  the  right  of  the 
owner,  if  he  saw  fit,  to  destroy  the  animal 
rather  than  pay  for  it  (see  Levit  xxvii  27). 

Ver.  17.— But  the  firstling  of  a  cow,  &c. 
Only  those  things  which  were  not  available 
for  sacrifice  could  be  redeemed ;  the  rest  must 
be  offered  to  him  that  claimed  them.  The 
first-bom  of  men  belonged  i)artially  to  both 
classes :  on  the  one  hand,  they  could  not  be 
sacrificed,  and  therefore  were  redeemed  with 
money ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  could  be 
dedicated  (being  clean),  and  therefore  had 
been  exchanged  for  the  Levites. 

Ver.  18.— The  flesh  of  them  shall  be 
thine,  as  the  wave  breast  and  as  the  right 
shoulder  are  thine.  This  is  on  the  face  of 
it  inconsistent  with  the  direction  given  in 
Deut  XV.  19,  20,  that  the  flesh  of  the  first- 
lings should  be  eaten  by  the  offerers  in  the 
holy  place  (cf.  also  Deut.  xii.  17,  18).  Two 
explanations  have  been  proposed.  1.  That 
the  firstlings  were  given  to  the  priest  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  peace  offerings,  i,  e,  only 
as  regarded  the  breast  and  shoulder,  while 
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the  rest  went  to  the  offerer.  This,  however, 
does  obvious  violence  to  the  language,  and 
is  not  supported  by  the  Septuagint.  2.  That 
as  the  priest  was  liound  to  consume  the  first- 
lings with  his  family,  and  could  not  sell 
them,  he  would  be  certainly  disposed  to  in- 
vite the  offerer  to  join  him  in  the  sacred 
meal.  This  may  have  been  usually  the  case, 
but  it  was  entirely  within  the  option  of  the 
the  priest,  and  could  scarcely  be  made  the 
basis  of  a  direct  command,  like  that  of  Deut. 
XV.  19,  still  less  of  an  indirect  assumption, 
like  that  of  Deut.  xii.  17,  18,  that  the  first- 
lings stood  upon  the  same  footing  as  free-will 
offerings  and  heave  offerings.  It  is  easier  to 
suppose  that  the  law  was  actually  modified 
in  this,  as  in  some  other  particulars. 

Ver.  19.— All  the  heave  offorings  of  th« 
holy  things.  Those,  viz.,  enumerated  from 
ver.  d.  It  is  a  oovenant  of  salt  for  ever. 
Sej^tuagint,  SiaBriKti  aXbg  alu»viov{c{.  2  Chron. 
ziii.  5).  Salt  was  the  natural  emblem  of 
that  which  is  incorruptible;  wherefore  a 
binding  alliance  was  (and  still  is)  made  by 
eating  bread  and  salt  together,  and  salt  was 
always  added  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  Lord 
(Levit  ii.  18  ;  Mark  ix.  49). 

Ver.  20.— Thou  shalthave  no  inheritance 
in  their  land.  The  priests  had  of  necessity 
homes  wherein  to  live  when  not  on  duty, 
but  they  had  no  territory  of  their  own  in  the 
same  sense  as  Jews  of  other  tribes.  I  am 
thy  part  and  thine  inheritance.  Septuagint, 
iy(i>  fitpig  <rov  cat  K\fipovofi(a  oov.  This  is 
not  to  be  explained  away,  as  if  it  meant  only 
that  they  were  to  live  **  of  the  altar."  Just 
as  the  priests  (and  in  a  lesser  sense  all  the 
Levites)  were  the  special  possession  of  the 
Lord,  so  the  Lord  was  the  special  possession 
of  the  priests ;  and  inasmuch  as  all  the  whole 
earth  belonged  to  him,  the  portion  of  the 
priests  was,  potentially  in  all  cases,  actually 
for  those  who  were  capable  of  realising  it, 
infinitely  more  desirable  than  any  other  por- 
tion. The  spiritual  meaning  of  the  promise 
was  so  clearly  felt  that  it  was  constantly 
claimed  by  the  devout  in  Israel,  irrespective 
of  their  ecclesiastical  status  (cf.  Ps.  xvi.  5 ; 
Lam.  iii.  24,  &c.). 

Ver.  21.— All  the  tenth.  The  tithe  of 
all  fruits  and  flocks  had  been  already  claimed 
absolutely  by  the  Lord  (Levit.  xxvii.  30,  82). 
It  is  probable  indeed  that  the  giving  of 
tithes  had  been  more  or  less  a  matter  of  obli- 

fation  from  time  immemorial  Abraham 
ad  paid  them  on  one  memorable  occasion 
(Gen.  xiv.  20),  and  Jacob  had  vowed  them 
on  another  (Gen.  xxviii.  22).  From  this 
time  forth,  however,  the  tithes  were  formally 
assigned  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Levites, 
in  return  for  their  service. 

Ver.  22.— Lest  they  bear  sin,  and  die. 
n^D^  KPO  HK^.  Septuagint,  \ap%Xv  afiap^ 


riav  ^avarti^pov.  In  the  sense  of  iucuriing 
sin,  and  the  consequent  wrath  and  death. 

Ver.  28.— And  they  shall  bear  (^K^)  their 
iniquity.  The  Levites  were  to  take  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  general  iniquity  so  far  as 
approach  to  the  tabernacle  was  concerned. 
Tliey  have  no  inheritanoe.  Like  the  priests, 
they  had  homes  and  cities,  and  they  had 
pasturages  attached  to  these  cities,  but  no 
separate  territory, 

ver.  24.— As  an  heave  offering.  This 
means  nothing  more  than  an  '*  offering" 
apparently.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
any  ritual  was  observed  in  the  giving  of 
tithes. 

Ver.  25.  —And  the  Lord  spake  unto  ICoses. 
This  part  of  the  instruction  alone  is  addressed 
to  Moses,  probably  because  it  determined  a 
question  as  between  priests  and  Levites  to 
tne  advantage  of  the  former,  and  therefore 
would  not  have  come  well  from  Aaron. 

Yer.  26.— Te  shall  offer  np  an  heave 
offsring  of  it  for  the  Lord,  even  a  tenth  part 
of  the  tithe.  Thus  the  principle  of  ^ving  a 
tenth  part  of  all  to  God  was  earned  out 
consistently  throughout  the  whole  of  his 
people. 

Ver.  28.— Te  shall  give  thereof  the  Lord's 
heave  offering  to  Aaron  the  priest.  The 
Levites  tithed  the  ^o{)le,  the  priests  tithed 
the  Levites.  At  this  time  the  other  Israel- 
ites were  nearly  fifty  times  as  numerous  as 
the  Levites,  and  therefore  they  would  have 
been  exceptionally  well  provided  for.  It 
must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
Levites  would  naturally  increase  faster  than 
the  rest,  not  being  exposed  to  the  same 
dangei-s  ;  and  still  more  that  tithes  are  never 
paid  at  all  fully  or  generally,  even  when  of 
strict  legal  obligation.  A  glance  along  the 
history  of  Israel  after  the  conquest  will 
satisfy  us  that  at  no  time  could  the  people 
at  large  be  trusted  to  pay  their  tithes,  unless 
it  were  during  the  ascendancy  of  the  Macca- 
bees, and  afterwards  under  the  influence  of 
the  Pharisees  (cf.  MaL  iiL  9,  10).  The 
Levites,  indeed,  appear  in  the  history  of 
Israel  as  the  reverse  of  an  opulent  or  influ- 
ential class.  It  was  no  doubt  much  easier 
for  the  sons  of  Aaron  to  obtain  their  tithes  from 
the  Levites ;  and  as  these  were  very  numerous 
in  proportion,  and  the  tithes  themselves  were 
only  a  part  of  their  revenues,  the  priests 
should  have  been,  and  in  later  times  cer- 
tainly were,  suflBciently  rich.  If  they  were 
devout  they  no  doubt  spent  much  on  the 
service  of  the  altar  and  of  the  sanctuary. 

Ver.  30.— Then  shalt  say  unto  them,  i.  c 
to  the  Levites.  When  they  had  dedicated 
tlieir  tithe  of  the  best  part,  the  rest  was  theirs 
exactly  as  if  they  had  grown  it  and  gathered 
it  themselves.  . 

Ver.  82.— Te  shaU  bear  no  sin.    VJ^l 
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^K^pTft.  They  would  not  incur  any  guilty 
responsibility  by  eigoying  it  as  and  where 
they  pleased.  Heither  shall  ye  polluto  the 
holy  things  of  tiie  children  of  Israel,  lest 
ye  die.    ^Hiis  seems  to  be  the  true  transla- 


tion, and  it  conveyed  a  final  warning.  See 
Levit  xxii  2  for  one  very  obvious  way  in 
which  the  Levites  might  pollute  "holy 
things." 


H0MILETIC8. 

Vers.  1 — 32. — Eesponsibiliiies  and  privileges  of  GocTs  servants.  We  have  in  this 
chapter,  spiritually,  the  status  of  those  who  are  UptiQ  rt?  Oc^  and  MXoi  'Iif<roD  Xpurrov, 
as  bein^  tne  inheritance  of  the  Lord,  and  (in  this  world)  "  having  nothing,  and  ^et 
possessing  aU  thinfi^s.'*  Much  that  has  been  considered  under  the  head  of  chs.  iii.,  iv., 
and  viiL  is  applicable  here.     Consider,  therefore — 

I.  That  a  heavy  responsibility  weighed  upon  priest  and  Lbvite  in  respect 
OP  the  sanctuary,  op  which  they  had  the  charge  and  the  handling.  What- 
ever pollution  came  upon  it  was  chargeable  upon  them  in  the  double  sense,  (1)  Uiat 
if  due  to  them,  they  ^ould  suffer  for  it ;  (2)  that  whether  due  to  them  or  not,  they 
should  be  bound  to  purge  it  by  atonement.  Even  so  all  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus 
are  deeply  responsible  for  all  the  shame,  reproach,  and  disparagement  which  comes 
upon  ^at  temple  which  is  themselves  (Epn.  ii.  22 ;  1  Tim.  iii.  15 ;  Heb.  iii.  6),  and 
that  in  the  following  senses: — 1.  So  far  as  such  evils  may  be  due  to  their  own  sin  or 
carelessness  (Matt,  xviii.  6,  7 ;  Rom.  xiv.  16, 16 ;  1  Cor.  x.  32 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  3  ;  1  Thess. 
V.  22).  2.  So  far  as  the  evil  can  be  undone  or  counteracted  by  their  own  piety  and 
zeal  (Matt  v.  16 ;  Philip,  il  16,  16 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  12).  3.  If  this  cannot  be,  then  at 
least  to  this  extent,  that  they  bear  it  on  Uieir  heart  in  sorrow  and  in  prayer  (Ezek.  ix. 
4 ;  Dan.  ix.  20 ;  1  Cor.  xii.  25,  26 ;  2  Cor.  xi.  29).  Nothing  is  worse  than  the  com- 
placency with  which  Christians  regard  the  scandals  of  religion,  although  such  are 
often  due  in  part  to  themselves,  or  might  in  part  be  cured  by  their  own  efforts,  or 
should  at  least  be  a  cause  of  inward  grief  and  humiliation  to  them  as  members  of 
Christ 

II.  That  a  similar  responsibility  attached  to  thb  priesthood  in  respect  to 

ALL  FAULTS  AND  IMPERFECTIONS  ATTENDING  ITS   EXERCISE.      Even  SO  it  is   nO   light 

or  trivial  thing  to  have  received  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  making  us,  in 
any  sense  of  the  words,  priests  unto  God.  There  are  no  vain  titles  in  the  lungdom 
of  heaven  to  gratify  man*s  love  of  distinction ;  whatever  we  have  is  a  dispensation 
committed  unto  us  (1  Cor.  ix.  17) ;  any  ministry  ill  discharged,  made  a  scandal  or 
offence,  is  ruin  to  the  soul  (1  Cor.  iv.  2 ;  Col.  iv.  17 ;  1  Tim.  iv.  16 ;  Rev.  iii. 
2,  16,  16). 

III.  That  they  were  under  special  responsibility  to  watch  their  watch 

AND  observe  the  DUTIES  OF  THEIR  OFFICE  ABOUT  THE  SANCTUARY  AND  THE  ALTAR, 

lest  wrath  should  come  upon  the  people.  Even  so  the  custodians  of  Divine  truth 
are  under  special  obligation  to  guard  most  carefully  and  reverently  the  two  doctrines 
of  Jesus  in  heaven  ("that  within  the  vail,''  Heb.  vi.  19,  20^  and  of  Jesus  upon  the 
cross  {ibid,  ix.  14),  lest,  either  being  tampered  with,  damage  should  accrue  to  the*  souls 
of  men. 

IV.  That  the  office  of  the  priests  was  **a  service  of  gift."  Even  so  every 
office  in  tlie  Church  of  God  is  a  service,  for  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  sinecure  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  it  is  a  service  of  gift,  because  it  is  not  a  matter  of  earthly 
honour,  or  of  pay,  or  of  human  choice,  or  even  of  personal  aptness,  but  of  free  grace 
and  gift  on  the  part  of  God — a  trust  conferred,  a  bounty  bestowed. 

V.  That  the  priests  "  were  partakers  with  the  altar,"  Even  so  hath  the 
liOrd  ordained,  &c.  (1  Cor.  ix.  13, 14). 

Consider  again,  with  respect  to  Hie  Levites — 

I.  That  they  were  given  to  Aaron  to  "watch  his  watch"  and  "the 
watch  of  all  the  tabernacle."  Even  so  are  all  the  kindred  of  Christ  given  unto 
him  to  be  his  soldiers  and  servants  to  keep  his  watches,  and  to  be  the  guardians  of 
his  spiritual  house  until  he  come  again  (M!ark  xlii.  35— -37 ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  13  ;  Eph.  v. 
16;  Kev.xvL  15). 
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II.  That  while  ever  watchful  and  on  the  alert,  they  must  not  intrude 

UPON  THE  BACRED    THINGS   OF    THE    SANCTUARY,  OR    THE  ALTAR.  ON  PAIN  OF  DEATH. 

Even  so  it  is  fatal  presumption  and  loss  of  spiritual  life  when  men  leave  their 
practical  duties  to  **  intrude  '*  by  vain  speculation  into  *•  those  thingfl  which  they 
have  not  seen  "  in  the  heavenly  state ;  or  when  they  pry  curiously  into  the  unre- 
vealed  mysteries  of  the  cross,  **  which  things  the  angels  desire  to  look  into/*  yet 
forbear,  because  it  is  not  given  them  to  understand  (Col.  ii.  18 ;  1  Pet  i.  12). 

Consider  ag€iin,  vfith  respect  to  Aaron  and  the  people  at  large — 

I.  That  every  oblation  or  offering  of  theirs  was  given  to  Aaron.  Even 
so  everything  which  the  piety  or  gratitude  of  man  freely  offers  to  God  has  been  made 
over  to  Christ,  as  the  High  Priest  of  our  profession,  by  an  indefeasible  title  (Matt  xi. 
27  a. ;  xxviii.  18  6.;  1  Cor.  iii.  23). 

II.  That  the  first  and  best  (the  fat)  of  everything  was  to  be  given  to 
God  and  to  Aaron.  Even  so  ought  every  faithful  person  to  dedicate  the  first  and 
best  of  all  he  has  (or  is)  to  the  Lord  and  his  Christ.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  put  him 
off  with  the  odds  and  ends  of  our  time,  the  gleanings  of  our  mind  and  thought,  the 
stray  coins  of  our  wealth. 

III.  That  everything  under  a  ban — a  vow,  or  curse — was  given  to  Aaron, 
Even  so  does  every  soul  devoted  to  destruction,  every  soul  under  the  curse,  belong 
to  Christ,  because  he  was  made  a  curse  for  us,  and  devoted  himself  to  death  and 
wiath  for  our  redemption ;  wherefore  all  souls  are  his,  being  given  unto  him  of  the 
Father  for  his  portion. 

IV.  That  all  the  people  were  to  pay  tithes  to  the  Levites,  and  the  Levites 
themselves  to  Aaron,  and  thus  the  principle  was  doubly  maintained  that  a  tenth 
part  of  all  was  due  to  God  for  the  support  of  religion.  Aaron  did  not  pay  tithes, 
because  be  was  the  fi|^re  of  Christ  himself.  Even  so  all  good  Christian  people  are 
bound,  not  of  necessity  to  give  an  exact  and  literal  tenth,  but  certainly  no  less  than 
that,  unless  they  think  that  their  obligation  to  God  is  less  than  that  of  the  Jews. 
This  may  be  enforced  by  the  following  considerations: — 1.  We  are  as  much  beholden 
for  all  we  have  to  the  mere  bounty  of  Providence  as  the  Jews.  2.  We  are  in  at  least 
as  much  danger  of  covetousness  as  they.  3.  We  are  much  more  in  the  practice  of 
luxury  and  superfluity  than  they.  4.  We  are  more  distinctly  called  to  a  voluntary 
choice  of  (comparative)  poverty  than  they  (Matt.  xiii.  22 ;  xix.  23 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  6 — 10). 
6.  There  is  more  need  of  abundant  offerings  now  than  then,  because  we  have  all  the 
world  to  evangelise,  instead  of  a  single  temple  with  its  services  to  maintain.  6.  Our 
giving  should  be  more  ample,  just  because  it  is  left  to  the  lioly  impulse  of  faith  and 
love.  God  has  refrained  from  demanding  a  tenth  in  order  that  we  might  freely  give 
—more  (Mai.  iii.  10 ;  Matt.  xxvi.  13 ;  Acts  ii.  46 ;  xx.  36  ;  Philem.  19,  &c.), 

V.  That  the  Levites,  having  '* heaved  from  the  best'*  of  all  they  re- 
ceived, were  then  to  enjoy  the  remainder  with  a  clear  conscience.  Even  so 
the  servants  of  Christ,  when  they  have  dedicated  (and  only  when)  the  best  of  all 
they  have — time,  money,  talents,  opportunities,  influence — to  the  direct  service  of 
Christ,  may  enjoy  the  good  things  which  fall  to  them  with  singleness  and  gladness 
of  heart  (Luke  xi.  41 ;  Acts  ii.  46 ;  1  Tim.  vi.  18  ;  and  cf.  1  Kings  xvii.  13  sq,). 

Consider  again,  vdth  respect  to  priests  and  Levites — 

That  they  had  no  inheritance  amongst  the  tribes,  but  the  Lord  was 
THEIR  portion  AND  THEIR  INHERITANCE.  Even  80  hath  the  Lord  given  unto  us  no 
inheritance  in  this  world,  because  he  himself  is  ours,  as  we  are  his.  We  do  indeed 
have  (most  of  us)  many  things  richly  to  enjoy,  but  these  are  not  our  own,  as  the 
world  counts  its  good  things  its  own,  but  are  OTi\y  lent  for  an  uncertain  season  (Luke 
xvi.  11,  12— what  we  have  here  is  "another  man*b,"  as  distinguished  from  "our 
own");  and  that  we  have  anything  at  all  is  only  of  indulgence,  not  of  right,  nor  of 
promise  (Matt.  xix.  21 ;  Luke  xii.  33  ;  John  xvi.  33;  Acts  xiv.  22  b. ;  James  ii.  5); 
and,  further,  whatever  we  have  we  hold  only  on  condition  of  giving  it  up  at  once, 
without  complaint  or  astonishment,  if  called  thereunto  (Luke  xiv.  26;  Heb.  x.  34; 
James  i.  10;  Rev.  iii.  17;  xii.  11).  Nevertheless,  we  are  not  poor,  though  having 
nothing ;  but  rich  beyond  compare,  having  the  Pearl  of  great  pnce,  and  the  Treasure 
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(albeit  **  hid"  for  the  present,  Col.  ii.  3),  and  the  bright  and  morning  Star (2  Pet.  i. 
19  6.),  and  in  him  all  things  indeed  (1  Cor.  iii.  21,  22;  2  Cor.  iv.  18;  Rev.  iii.  20; 
cf^Qen.  XV.  1  6.  ;  Ps.  xvi.  6;  Ixxiii.  26,  &c.). 

Consider  again,  with  respect  to  sacrifice — 

That  certain  things  most  holy  might  be  consumed  only  within  the  sacred 
precincts  by  the  priests  themselves;  others  holy,  but  not  so  holy,  at  home 
BY  ALL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FAMILY.  Even  80  there  are  things  pertaining  to  the  one 
sacrifice  for  sin  with  which  none  may  intermeddle  but  the  priest  himself  of  the 
sacrifice;  others  which  may  be  shared  in  common  amongst  all  members  of  the  family 
of  Christ.  Or;  in  another  sense,  there  are  aspects  of  the  atonement  which  can  only 
be  made  our  own  in  a  religious  solitude  and  retirement,  and  which  are  profaned  by 
being  brought  abroad;  others,  again,  which  befit  the  common  and  socitd  life  of 
Christian  people,  always  providing  that  no  "  uncleanness,*'  t. «.  no  unrepented  sin, 
hinder  them  from  having  part  or  lot  therein. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1 — 7. — The  responsibility  o/[  authority.  Recent  assaults  on  the  priesthood 
give  occasion  for  a  reaffirmation  of  its  prerogatives.  Lest  this  should  tend  unduly 
to  elate  the  family  of  Aaron,  the  same  Divine  oracle  which  confirms  to  them  their 
distinguished  privileges  insists  on  their  grave  responsibilities. 

I.  The  DISTINGUISHED  PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  PRIESTS.  1.  The  priest's  ofiico  is  de- 
scribed as  "  a  service  of  gift,"  conferred  by  God  himself  (Heb.  v.  4).    2.  It  was 

■  confined  to  the  family  of  Aaron  (ver.  2).  3.  It  had  special  duties  into  which  not 
even  the  priests*  kindred,  the  Levites,  might  intrude  (ver.  3 ;  ch.  iv.  4—16).  4.  The 
priests  had  authority  over  the  Levites  as  their  ministers  (ver.  2),  and  over  the  people 
m  a  variety  of  ways :  teachers  (Levit.  x.  11)  ;  mediators  of  blessing  (ch.  vi  22—26 ; 
Deut  xxi.  6) ;  judges  (Deut.  xvii.  8 — 13) ;  sanitary  officers  (Levit  xiii.,  xiv^.  6. 
Provision  was  made  for  their  daily  wants,  that  they  might  "  attend  upon  the  Lord  " 
without  distraction  (vers.  8 — 16).  6.  They  were  Qius,  as  mediators,  the  means  of 
averting  wrath  from  the  nation  (ver.  6). 

II.  Their  grave  responsibilities.  Lest  Aaron's  "pride"  should  "bud"  (Ezek. 
vii.  10),  even  as  his  rod  had,  and  the  priests  should  be  exalted  above  measure  through 
the  abundance  of  their  privileges,  they  are  reminded  of  some  of  their  responsibilities. 
1.  The  priests  and  their  father's  house  (the  Levites  or  Kohathites^  had  to  "  bear  the 
iniquity  of  the  sanctuary  "  (cf.  Exod.  xxviii.  38).  Some  errors  might  be  atoned  for, 
but  they  were  responsible  for  any  profanation  of  the  tabernacle.  2.  The  priests 
alone  had  to  '*  bear  the  iniquity  of  their  priesthood."  An  annual  atonement  provided 
(Levit.  xvi.  6J,  but  not  for  such  wilful  transgressions  as  Nadab*s,  or  for  gross  neg- 
lect (e,  g,  Levit.  xxii.  9).  3.  They  had  a  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  Levites,  not 
to  allow  them  to  intrude  into  the  priest's  office,  '*  that  neither  they  nor  ye  also  die  " 
^ver.  3).  4.  The  neglect  of  these  duties  might  be  fatal  to  others  as  well  as  to  themselves 
(vers.  3,  6). 

These  two  truths  admit  of  various  applications.  1.  To  Christian  rulers,  to  states- 
men called  to  the  duty  of  governing  a  country  on  Christian  principles,  but  incurring 
tremendous  responsibility  thereby.  Illustrate  from  the  history  of  Jeroboam  (cf.  Jer. 
xlv.  6 ;  Luke  xii.  48).  2.  To  Christian  teachers  (1  Tim.  iii.  1,  yet  James  iii.  1).  The 
burden  of  responsibility  quite  enough  to  account  for  the  "  Nolo  Episcopari.  Yet 
where  God  calls  to  the  honour  he  will  give  strength  and  grace  for  the  burden. — P. 

Ver.  20. — God,  the  best  inheritance.  The  tribe  of  Levi  was  left  out  in  the  division 
of  the  land.  Some  of  its  members  might  have  wished  to  be  landowners  rather  than 
Levites.  Yet  their  loss  was  a  special  privilege,  for  they  were  selected  that  they 
might  "  come  nigh  to  God,"  and  serve  in  his  tabernacle.  God  who  called  them  did 
not  forget  them.  They  received  houses,  gardens,  pasture  lands  (ch.  xxxv.  1 — 8), 
and  tithes  (ver.  21),  and  were  commended  to  the  care  and  sympathy  of  the  nation 
^Deut  xii.  12,  14,  27 — 29).  Just  so,  under  the  gospel,  those  called  to  give  up  their 
lives  to  the  service  of  God,  though  they  may  not  nave  even  manses  or  glebes,  are 
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provided  for  by  God  through  the  law  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  ix.  13, 14),  and  are  commended 
to  the  care  of  his  people  (Gal.  vi.  6 ;  1  Thess,  v.  12,  13).  Let  no  young  Christians 
who  hear  God*s  call  to  be  pastors,  evangelists,  or  missionaries  hesitate  to  obey  it 
They  may  have  many  trials  and  heart-aches,  but  they  know  God's  word :  "  Them  that 
honour  me  I  will  honour."  Their  experience  mav  be  that  of  the  Apostle's  (Luke 
zxii.  35),  for  their  Master's  promise  stands  good  (Matt.  xiz.  29).  But  the  privilege 
of  the  Levites  may  be  enjoyed  by  all  God's  servants  who  can  say  with  David,  "The 
Iiord  is  the  portion  of  my  inheritance." 

L  The  Christian's  inheritance.  Wisdom  is  needed  in  choosing  an  earthly 
inheritance  or  investing  our  "  portion  "  of  this  world's  goods.  It  may  be  invested 
in  a  freehold,  embarked  in  a  ousiness  venture,  spent  on  one's  own  education,  or 
squandered  in  riotous  living.  Much  more  is  wisdom  needed  in  reeard  to  the  soul's 
inheritance.  Other  portions  allure  some :  modern  idolatries,  worldly  wealth  or  ease 
(Ps.  xvii,  14 ;  Isa.  Ivii.  6).  But  the  Christian,  like  a  loyal  Levite,  prefers  God  without 
the  land  to  the  land  without  God.  He  has  committed  his  soul  entirely  to  God.  He 
has  no  second  spiritual  portion  to  fall  back  upon  if  this  should  fail  him.  Of  this  he 
has  no  fear.  He  has  accepted  God's  offer  to  be  his  God  and  his  portion,  and  he  can 
say  2  Tim.  i.  12. 

II.  The  responsibilities  and  privileges  op  having  such  an  inheritance.  The 
grave  responsibilities  of  the  Levites  have  their  parallel  in  the  entire  consecration 
needed  from  every  Christian  (Ps.  cxix.  67 ;  Titus  ii.  14).  But  we  need  not  shrink 
from  our  responsibilities  when  we  remember  our  privileges.  The  two  things  most 
needed  in  our  inheritance  are  Bafttn  and  m^lUdency.    1.  Safety,    If  God  is  our 

Eortion,  he  himself  is  our  security  (Deut.  xxxiii.  27^.    When  he  invited  us  to  take 
im  as  our  portion,  it  was  because  he  took  us  as  his  inheritance  (Deut.  xxxii.  9 ;  Isa. 
xliil  1 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  23). 

**  Be  thou  my  God,  and  the  whole  world  is  mine. 
Whilst  thou  art  Sovereign,  I'm  secure ; 
I  shall  be  rich  till  thou  art  poor ; 
For  all  I  hope  and  all  I  fear,  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  are  thine." 

2.  S'ufficiency.  So  was  it  with  the  Levites  (ver.  21,  Ac),  David  (V&,  xvi.  6),  Jacob 
(cf.  Gen.  xxviii.  21  ;  xlviii.  16, 16),  and  so  is  it  with  all  Christians.  In  God  they  have 
sufficiency  for  both  spiritual  wants  (John  i.  16 ;  1  Cor.  iii.  21,  22 ;  James  iv.  6)  and 
temporal  also  (Ps.  Ixxxiv.  11,  12 ;  Matt  vi.  33  ;  Phil.  iv.  19). 

We  can  thus  recommend  God  as  the  best  portion  for  all  1.  A  good  portion  for 
the  young,  who,  like  those  born  heirs  to  an  estate,  are  entitled  to  uiis  inheritance  if 
they  will  claim  it  2.  A  good  marriage  portion.  Illustration — Ruth,  who  brought 
Boaz  an  excellent  portion  (Ruth  i.  16,  17;  ii.  11,  12).  3.  A  good  inheritance  in 
troublous  times  when  banks  and  companies  are  failing.  None  of  these  vicissitudes 
in  our  inheritance  (Deut.  xxxii.  31).  4.  A  good  inheritance  in  reserve  (Lam.  iii.  24). 
That  hope  cannot  be  disappointed  ;  the  heirs  of  God  know  that  "  still  there's  more 
to  follow  "  (Ps.  xxxi.  19).  6.  A  good  inheritance  on  a  dying  bed.  Then  all  earthly 
inheritance  daily  drop  in  value  to  the  proprietor,  and  at  last  "  flesh  and  heart  fail." 
But  the  Cliristian  can  say  Ps.  Ixxiii.  26.  Because  God  has  been  the  ''  portion  of  his 
inheritance  "  he  can  add  Ps.  xvi.  8,  9,  11. — P. 

Ver.  1. — The  iniquity  of  the  aanchiary  and  priesthood.  It  is  full  of  significance 
that  this  provision  for  the  iniquity  of  the  sanctuary  and  priesthood  stands  first  among 
the  regulations  of  this  chapter.  Though  God  had  separated  Aaron,  and  in  recent 
transactions  exalted  and  glorified  him,  he  had  not  thereby  made  it  an  easy  or  certain 
thing  to  serve  in  this  office  of  priest  as  in  all  respects  one  was  required  to  serve. 
God  had  called  Israel  to  be  his  own  people,  and  honoured  them,  but  they  were  very 
perverse  in  all  their  ways.  It  is  therefore  far  from  wonderful  that  Aaron  and  the 
Levites,  being  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  rebellious  Israel,  should  have  fallen 
short  in  the  holy  service  to  which  they  were  appointed.  That  rebellious  spirit 
Korah,  who  was  a  Eohathite,  shows  how  much  imquity  could  attach  to  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  and  the  iniquitv  of  the  priesthood  is  amply  shown  in  Aaron's  conduct  when 
he  made  the  golden  calf,  and  joined  Miriam  in  her  envious  outbreak  against  Moses. 
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But  even  apart  from  ^ch  capital  instances  of  transgression,  we  may  be  sure  there 
waA  continual  iniquity  both  in  sanctuary  and  priesthood — things  done  too  often  in  a 
formal,  listless  way,  priest  and  Levite  alike  conscious  that  the  licart  was  not  always 
in  the  work.  It  was  necessary  to  provide  also  for  imperfections  in  the  offerings. 
The  animals  without  blemish  were  only  relatively  so,  not  blemished  so  far  as  the 
contributors  knew,  the  very  pick,  doubtless,  of  the  flocks  and  herds.  There  was 
sincerity  of  purpose,  but  there  could  not  be  completeness  of  knowledge.  Hence  we 
are  led  to  consider — 

I.  The  inevitable  shortcomings  in  our  holiest  services.  Considering  how 
much  we  fall  short  even  in  our  relations  to  men,  how  deficient  in  equity,  benevolence, 
and  gratitude,  we  may  well  feel  that  the  iniquity  of  our  religion  must  bo  a  very  large 
and  serious  matter  indeed.  In  relation  to  God,  how  ignorant  is  the  understanding, 
how  dull  the  conscience,  how  languid  are  the  affections  I  What  formality  and  pre- 
occupation in  the  worship  I  how  apt  we  are  to  tiun  it  as  far  as  we  can  into  mere 
selfish  pleasure,  from  music  or  eloquence  I  And  when  in  the  mercy  of  Qod  we 
become  more  sensitive  to  his  claims,  more  spiritually-minded,  better  able  to  estimate 
rightly  this  present  evil  world,  then  also  we  shall  see  our  shortcomings  in  a  clearer 
light.  Faults  that  are  not  noticeable  in  the  dim  light  of  this  world's  ethics  become 
not  only  manifest,  but  hideous  and  humiliating,  when  the  light  that  lighteth  every 
man  coming  into  the  world  shines  upon  them.  The  holier  we  become,  the  humbler 
we  become ;  the  nearer  we  draw  to  God,  the  more  conscious  we  are  of  the  difference 
between  him  and  us.  We  neither  repent  nor  believe  as  we  ought.  Praise,  prayer, 
meditation,  good  works,  gospel  efforts,  all  are  seen  to  be  not  only  imperfect,  but 
lamentably  so. 

II.  The  peculiar  dangers  which  beset  those  engaged  in  special  service.  The 
Levites,  however  reverently  they  might  at  first  bear  the  ark  and  the  holy  vessels, 
would  gradually  and  insensibly  contract  a  sort  of  indifference.  The  burdens  would 
become  like  other  burdens,  thoughtlessly  and  mechanically  borne.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  for  such  as  have  to  exhibit  God^s  truth  to  an  indifferent  world  to  keep  above 
indifference  themselves.  All  the  more  reason,  therefore,  that  they  should  be  on  their 
guard.  There  must  needs  be  iniquity  both  in  priesthood  and  sanctuary,  but  woe 
either  to  Aaron  or  his  sons,  or  any  Kohathite  who  presumed  on  this  as  an  excuse  for 
relaxing  from  the  strictest  attention.  Though  we  cannot  attain  entire  perfection,  we 
are  bound  to  labour  on,  getting  more  and  more  out  of  mediocrity  and  formality. 
Remember  the  humility,  caution,  and  self-distrust  with  which  Paul  invariabl v  speaks 
of  his  own  attainments,  ever  magnifying  the  grace  of  God,  ever  confessing  his  need 
of  Divine  support,  and  the  instant  failure  and  danger  which  come  from  its  with- 
drawal. Formalitv  in  any  special  work  which  God  may  require  from  his  people,  say, 
the  exposition  and  enforcement  of  his  trutli,  is  ruinous.  Christian  work  can  never 
come  to  appear  impossible,  but  it  must  never  cease  to  appear  difficult.  It  must 
always  require  attention,  concentration,  self-denial,  and  patience.  It  was  a  saying 
of  J.  J.  Gumey,  '*  The  ministry  of  the  gospel  is  the  only  thing  I  know  which  practice 
never  makes  easy." 

III.  The  diffusive,  penetrative  power  of  sin.  It  is  not  so  much  as  assumed 
that  iniquity  of  the  sanctuary  and  priesthood  could  be  guarded  against.  However 
much  was  done  in  this  direction,  something  would  be  left  undone,  needing  to  be  pro- 
vided for  in  the  way  of  atonement.  Sin  is  working  in  us  and  against  us  even  when 
we  are  not  conscious  of  it.  It  is  a  vain  thing  to  make  out  that  there  is  not  much 
after  all  of  sin  in  us,  that  it  is  a  stage  of  weakness,  ignorance,  and  imperfection  out 
of  which  we  shall  naturally  grow.— oT. 

Vers.  2— 7.— ilarow  and  his  helpers.  I.  Aaron  had  many  helpers.  No  less 
than  a  whole  tribe  of  Israel,  22,000  in  number  ^ch,  iii.  39).  And  if  it  be  said, 
**  What  work  could  be  found  about  the  tabernacle  for  so  many  ?  "  the  answer  is 
given  in  the  portioning  out  of  the  work  among  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  tribe. 
The  Levites  were  not  around.  Aaron  like  the  embellishments  of  a  court,  merely  to 
impress  the  vulgar  mind.  They  were  there  for  work — real,  necessary,  honourable, 
beneficial  work.  A  great  deal  of  it  mis^ht  seem  humble,  but  it  could  not  be  done 
without    So  notice  how  Jesus  gathered  helpers  around  himself.    It  was  one  of  the 
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earliest  things  he  did.  He  gave  them  also  great  power,  such  as  to  heal  diseases, 
raise  dead  persons,  and  cast  out  demons ;  that  thus  they  might  authenticate  the 
gracious  and  momentous  message  with  which  he  had  intrusted  them.  And  in  Uie 
course  of  ages  how  the  helpers  have  increased  in  numbers  and  in  variety  of  service  I 
Doubtless  when  Israel  settled  in  Canaan,  and  tlie  Levites  became  distributed  over 
the  land,  it  was  found  that  they  were  not  at  all  too  numerous  for  the  religious 
requirements  of  the  people.  Christ  is  the  centre  and  the  guide  of  an  immense 
amount  of  spiritual  industry ;  nevertheless,  the  cry  goes  out  that  many  more  hearts 
and  hands  might  be  engaged  helping  the  Divine  Saviour  of  men  (John  iv.  35 — 38). 
It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  Church  has  occasion  to  complain,  with  respect  to 
labourers  together  with  God,  that  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand.  The  nouse- 
holder  had  work  to  be  done  in  his  vineyard  even  at  the  eleventh  hour. 

II.  These  helpers  must  be  duly  qualified.  They  must  all  be  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi.  Levi  was  taken  in  place  of  the  first-bom  of  Israel,  and  when  the  first-bom 
were  numbered  it  was  found  that  they  somewhat  exceeded  the  number  of  qualified 
persons  among  the  Levites.  But  God  did  not  make  up  the  deficiency  by  taking  from 
other  tribes ;  he  kept  the  tabemacle  service  within  the  limits  of  Levi,  and  provided 
for  a  ransom  instead  (ch.  iii.  39 — 61).  The  service  was  thus  to  be  a  matter  ox  inherit- 
ance. Aaron  and  his  sons  had  their  portion — Eohathite,  Gershonite,  Merarite,  each 
had  his  own  field  of  work,  and  was  not  to  transgress  it.  Strangers  were  cautioned 
against  putting  unauthorised  hands  on  the  tabemacle.  It  was  as  real  a  violation  of 
the  sanctuary  for  a  common  Israelite  to  touch  even  a  peg  of  the  tabemacle  as  to 
intrude  within  the  veil  itself.  So  we  should  ever  look  with  great  jealousy  and  care- 
fulness on  the  qualifications  for  serving  Jesus.  There  have  been  great  hindrances, 
occasions  for  blasphemy,  because  unclean  hands  have  not  only  meddled  with  holy 
things,  but  kept  them  long  in  charge.  The  service  of  Jesus  should  go  down  by 
spiritual  inhentance.  We  take  care  in  affairs  of  this  world  that  there  shall  be  due 
apprenticeship  and  preparation,  ascertained  fitness,  the  tools  intmsted  to  those  who 
can  handle  them,  and  surely  there  is  equal  if  not  greater  need  in  the  supremely 
important  affairs  of  Christ's  kingdom.  Spiritual  things  should  evei  be  in  charge  of 
those  who  have  spiritual  discernment. 

III.  Those  qualified  were  thereby  placed  under  obligation  to  serve.  As 
the  service  was  confined  to  Levi,  so  every  Levite,  not  otherwise  disqualified,  had  to 
take  part  in  it.  There  was  nothing  else  for  a  Levite  to  do  than  ser^'e  God  in  con- 
nection with  the  sanctuary.  He  had  no  land  ;  he  was  a  substitute  for  others  in  holy 
service,  and  therefore  they  had  to  provide  him  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  Thus 
his  way  in  life  was  made  clear ;  there  was  no  need  to  consult  personal  inclination,  and 
no  room  for  reasonable  doubt.  And  so,  generally  speaking,  what  service  God  expects 
from  us  we  may  be  sure  he  will  signify  in  the  clearest  manner.  If  we  allow  per- 
sonal inclination  to  be  the  great  prompter  and  decider,  there  is  very  little  we  shall  do. 
Many  there  are  whose  personal  inclinations  lead  them  into  some  sort  of  connection 
with  the  Church  of  Christ,  and  keep  them  there,  yet  they  never  enter  into  anything 
like  real  service.  They  have  a  name  to  serve,  yet  are  only  idly  busy.  Person^ 
inclination  is  a  very  small  factor  in  Christian  service,  at  least  at  the  beginning,  else 
Christ  would  not  have  been  so  urgent  in  his  demands  for  self-denial.  Not  much,  of 
course,  can  be  done  without  love ;  but  duty,  the  sense  of  what  we  ought  to  do,  is  to 
be  the  great  power  at  the  beginning.  Those  who  have  had  the  five  talents  from 
God  may  have  to  appear  in  his  presence  to  be  judged,  conscious  that  not  only  have  the 
talents  been  lost  to  him,  but  used  so  selfishly  as  rather  to  have  gained  five  talents 
besides  in  worldly  possessions,  influence,  and  reputation.  It  is  a  monstrous  sin  to 
use  God's  property  for  the  low,  injurious  aims  or  self.  "  Power,"  said  John  Foster, 
"  to  its  very  last  particle,  is  duty.' 

IV.  Though  they  were  helpers  of  Aaron,  they  cx)ULd  not  be  his  substitutes. 
When  the  priest  dies,  it  is  not  some  experienced  and  sagacious  Levite  who  can  take 
his  place  ;  the  priesthood  is  to  be  kept  m  the  priest's  own  family.  The  hand  cannot 
supply  the  place  of  the  head.  Take  away  the  priest,  and  the  head  is  gone.  Aaron, 
if  It  had  been  necessary,  could  have  stooped  to  do  the  humblest  Levitical  service,  but 
not  even  the  highest  of  the  Kohathites  could  enter  within  the  veil.  And  thus  must 
the  helpers  of  Christ  ever  look  on  him  as  separated  by  his  nature  and  person  to  a 
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work  which  no  other  human  being  can  do.  He  did  indeed  himself  take  up  the  work 
of  the  Bdptist  at  one  time,  preaching  repentance  (Matt.  iv.  17),  and  he  also  at  times 
became  his  own  apostle  in  proclaiming  the  gospel ;  but  to  his  own  peculiar  work 
neither  Baptist  nor  apostle  could  rise.  Whatever  responsibility  be  laid  on  us,  we 
are  only  helpers  at  best.  Let  no  admiration  we  feel  for  the  achievements  of  the 
men  famous  in  Church  history  allow  us  to  forget  that  their  work  has  been  really 
Christian  and  beneficial  just  in  proportion  as  they  made  themselves  secondary  and 
subordinate  to  Christ  We  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the  service  of  any  Christian, 
unless  as  we  trace  in  it  the  sustaining  and  guiding  power  of  Christ  himself.  In  the 
Church  one  generation  goeth  and  another  cometh,  but  Christ  abideth  for  ever. — Y. 

Vers.  8 — 20. — The  provision  for  the  priests.  Already,  upon  different  occasions, 
something  has  been  said  as  to  parts  of  certain  offerings  being  reserved  for  Aaron  and 
his  sons  (Exod.  xxix.  28,  31—33 ;  Levit.  ii.  3,  10 ;  vi.  16—18,  26,  29,  Ac),  and  now 
in  this  passage  the  whole  question  of  how  the  priests  were  to  be  provided  for  is  taken 
up  and  answered.  It  was  a  fittin|^  occasion,  seeing  that  priestly  duties  had  lust  been 
laid  down,  so  exacting  and  exclusive  in  their  demands.  When  a  man  is  called  away 
from  the  ordinary  business  of  life,  where  he  is  as  it  were  naturally  provided  for  by 
the  fruits  of  his  industry,  it  must  always  be  an  anxious  quetttion  as  to  how  he 
shall  be  supported.  If  the  priests,  along  with  the  holding  of  their  priestly  office,  had 
been  able  to  farm  or  trade  there  would  have  been  no  need  to  point  out  a  special 
means  of  support.  But  since  the  priest  was  to  be  wholly  given  to  tabernacle  service, 
it  was  right  not  only  to  assure  him  beforehland  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  to 
point  out  to  him  something  of  the  way  in  which  they  were  to  be  provided. 

L  The  support  op  the  priesi'S  was  closely  cjonnbcted  with  the  faithful 
DISCHARGE  OF  THEIR  OFFICE.  They  were  provided  for  in  the  very  act  of  carrying 
out  their  priestly  duties.  Forsaking  the  appointed  service  of  God  at  his  altar,  they 
found  themselves  forsaken  of  his  providence.  He  might  have  continued  for  them 
some  miraculous  provision  by  manna  or  otherwise,  if  such  a  course  had  seemed 
fitting ;  but  he  rather  arranged  it  that  in  faithful  waiting  upon  the  altar  their  sup- 
port should  come  from  day  to  day.  Faithfulness  was  required  of  them,  first  of  all, 
m  keeping  the  people  instructed  and  reminded  as  to  all  the  offerings  required.  An 
omitted  offering  might  mean  an  impoverished  priest.  Faithfulness  also  was  required 
in  being  continually  at  the  altar.  It  was  the  appointed  place  for  the  people  to  give 
and  for  the  priest  to  receive.  There  was  no  call  for  him  to  go  on  mendicant  expe- 
ditions round  the  land,  or  lean  upon  the  suggestions  of  his  own  prudence  in  order  to 
make  sure  of  daily  bread.  When  he  went  to  the  altar  it  was  as  to  a  table  provided 
by  the  Lord  himself.  So  when  God  manifestly  calls  any  of  us  to  special  service,  our 
very  faithfulness  in  the  service  will  bring  a  sufficient  supply  for  all  our  need.  If 
we  leave  the  path  of  duty  we  leave  the  path  of  Providence. 

II.  This  mode  of  provision  tended  to  bind  priests  and  people  closer  to- 
gether. The  priest,  while  in  some  respects  separated  from  the  people  by  an  impass- 
able barrier,  was  in  others  united  by  an  indiasoluble  bond.  Standing  before  them  as 
an  anointed  one,  with  awful  and  peculiar  powers,  treading  unharmed  where  the  first 
footstep  of  a  common  Israelite  would  have  wrought  instant  death,  he  nevertheless 
appeared  at  the  same  time  dependent  for  his  bodily  sustenance  on  the  regular  offers 
ings  of  the  people.  Thus  the  priest  was  manifested  as  one  of  themselves.  There  was 
ever3rthing  in  this  remarkable  mingling  of  relations  to  keep  the  people  from  pre- 
sumption and  the  pri<^t  from  pride.  Their  dependence  on  him  wasmot  more  manifest 
than  his  dependence  on  them.  Thus,  also,  we  observe  in  many  and  touching  ways 
how  dependent  our  Saviour  was  on  those  whom  he  came  to  save.  He  threw  him- 
self, as  no  one  ever  before  or  since,  on  the  hospitalitv  of  the  world,  manifesting 
that  there  were  real  needs  of  his  humanity  which  he  looked  even  to  sinful  men  to 
supply.     And  may  we  not  well  suppose  that  even  in  his  glory  Jesus  is  not  only  a 

fiver  to  men,  but  a  receiver  from  them  ?     May  it  not  be  that  by  our  fidelity  and 
iligence  in  respect  of  the  living  sacrifice  we  are  ministering  a  very  real  satisfaction 
to  the  glorified  Jesus  ? 

III.  As  this  provision  required  faithfulness  in  the  discharge  of  duty,  so  also  it 
required  faith  in  God.    If  he  had  said  he  would  provide  manna  or  some  direct 
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miraculous  gift,  such  an  intimation  would  have  been  easier  to  receive  than  the  one 
actually  made.  That  which  has  to  come  to  us  indirectly,  gives  occasion  for  a  greater 
trial  of  faith  than  what  has  to  come  directly.  The  food  of  these  priests  was  to  flow 
through  a  circuitous  and,  to  judge  by  late  experience,  not  very  promising  channel. 
Had  not  these  very  people,  whose  offerings  were  to  support  the  priests,  only  lately 
shown  their  contempt  for  Aaron  and  unbelief  as  to  the  reality  of  his  office  ?  How 
then  should  they  be  the  channels  of  God's  providence  ?  Thus  the  opportunity  for 
faith  comes  in.  Looking  towards  man,  all  is  unlikely ;  looking  through  man  to  Ood, 
all  appears  certain  and  regular.  Ood  will  make  his  own  channels,  in  places  we 
think  unlikelv,  for  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him.  He  knew  that,  stubborn  and 
unsympathetic  as  the  people  now  were,  yet  the  day  would  come  when  their  offerings 
might  be  looked  for  with  a  reasonable  confidence.  We  are  very  poor  judges  by  our- 
selves of  what  is  likely  or  unlikely.  The  Divine  arrangements,  perplexing  as  they 
may  appear  on  the  surface,  have  m  all  cases  a  basis  of  knowledge  and  power  which 
it  is  our  wisdom  humbly  and  gratefully  to  accept. 

IV.  This  provision  evidently  guarded  against  anything  like  extortion.  The 
people  themselves  knew  exactly  how  the  priests  were  to  be  provided  for.  And  this 
was  no  small  matter,  seeing  tiiat  in  course  of  time  the  hmy  priesthood  became  in 
the  hands  of  arrogant  and  grasping  men  an  occasion  for  priestcraft  Priests  learned 
only  too  soon  the  power  of  an  ipse  dixit  over  superstitious  and  timid  minds.  But  God 
does  not  allow  the  authority  of  an  ipse  dixit  to  any  but  himself.  The  priest  was 
bound  by  a  written  and  definite  commandment  which  lay  open  to  the  perception  of 
every  one  who  had  to  do  with  him.  All  these  offerings,  of  which  he  had  a  certain 
part,  were  to  be  presented  in  any  case.  They  were  not  presented  in  order  that  he 
might  be  provided  for,  but,  being  presented,  they  gave  occasion  sufficiently  to  pro- 
vide for  him.  The  people  were  to  feel  that  he  was  being  supported  by  a  reasonable 
service. 

V.  There  was  a  great  opportunity  for  people  to  give  in  a  right  spirit. 
If  any  one  had  a  grudging  and  fault-finding  disposition  there  was  certainly  oppor- 
tunity for  him  to  exercise  it  He  could  say,  not  without  plausibility  in  the  ears  of 
like-minded  men,  that  the  priests  were  managing  things  very  cleverly,  so  as  to  be 
provided  for  at  the  public  expense.  Misrepresentation  is  not  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
achieve  if  certain  considerations,  and  these  alone,  are  brought  into  view.  God's 
appointments  for  the  support  of  the  priesthood  were  a  standing  trial  of  the  people's 
views  with  respect  to  it.  Misrepresentations  cannot  be  escaped,  but  woe  to  those  who, 
without  troublmg  fully  and  honestly  to  understand  the  thmg  of  which  they  speak, 
are  the  authors  of  misrepresentations.  The  priesthood  itself  was  a  Divine,  a  neces- 
sary, and  a  beneficial  institution,  and  every  devout  Israelite  would  count  it  a  joy  to 
support  it,  even  though  particular  holders  of  the  office  might  be  very  unworthy  men. 
We  must  honour  and  support  every  Divine  appointment,  and  that  all  the  more  if  the 
persons  appointed  show  themselves  insensible  to  the  duties  laid  upon  them. — ^Y. 

Ver.  19. — A  covenant  of  salt*  God  has  defined  the  provisions  for  the  priesthood, 
and  indicated  in  what  certainty  and  sufficiency  they  would  come.  He  also  indicates 
the  permanencv  of  the  supply.  The  things  given  would  be  given  to  Aaron  and  to 
his  sons  and  daughters  with  him  by  a  statute  for  ever.  Everything  was  done  to 
make  and  keep  the  priesthood  separate,  and  prevent  those  who  had  it  from  being 
tempted  into  the  orainary  business  of  life,  by  fear  lest  they  should  lack  sufficient 
support  And  still  further  to  emphasise  the  solemnity  of  the  pledge,  God  adds  this 
peculiar  and  suggestive  expression :  "  It  is  a  covenant  of  salt  tor  ever."  Dr.  Thom- 
son, in  *  The  Land  and  the  Book,'  tells  us  that  it  is  a  habit  still  common  among  the 
Bedawin,  and  probably  coming  from  the  remotest  times,  for  host  and  guest  to  eat 
together.  This  is  said  to  be  bread  and  salt  between  them,  and  constitutes  a  pledge 
of  protection,  support,  and  fidelity  even  to  death.  Thus  we  may  understand  God 
saying  to  Aaron,  and  through  him  to  the  long  succession  of  priests,  **  There  is  bread 
and  salt  between  us.**  But  we  must  also  go  back  and  consider  Levit  ii.  13.  All  the 
meat  offerings  presented  to  God  were  to  be  seasoned  with  salt.  When  presented,  a 
part  was  burnt, — as  it  were,  eaten  by  God  himself, — and  the  remainder  he  returns  to 
the  priest  for  his  own  use.    Thus  there  are  mutual  pledges  of  fidelity.    God  is  the 
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guest  of  the  priest,  and  the  priest  in  turn  the  gruest  of  God.  In  this  way  God  lifted 
a  social  custom  to  a  holy  use.  We  cannot  but  notice  in  the  second  chapter  of 
Leviticus  that  while  some  things  are  mentioned  as  constituents  of  the  meat  offering, 
viz.,  oil  and  frankincense,  and  others  as  excluded,  viz.,  leaven  and  honey,  a  special 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  presence  of  salt.  A  special  significance  was  to  be  indicated 
by  that  presence,  and  it  agrees  with  this  that  when  Ezra  was  going  up  from  Babjrlon, 
furnished  by  Artaxerxes  with  all  he  might  require  for  sacrifice,  the  salt  is  given 
wiUiout  prescribing  how  much  (ch.  vii.  22).  We  must,  however,  look  further  back 
than  social  customs  even,  to  find  the  reason  why  salt  was  present  in  this  covenant. 
Social  customs,  could  they  be  traced  back,  rise,  some  of  them  at  least,  out  of  religious 
ordinances.  Why  was  salt  chosen  as  the  symbol  ?  It  is  something  to  notice  that 
salt  gives  flavour  to  that  which  is  insipid.  God's  gifts  may  easily  pall  and  become 
worthless  if  his  presence  is  not  associated  with  them;  with  the  sense  of  that 
presence  they  cannot  but  be  grateful.  But  the  chief  service  of  salt  is  to  preserve 
that  which  is  dead  from  decay.  Salt  will  not  bring  back  life,  but  it  will  hinder 
putrefaction.  Under  the  old  covenant  God  did  not  give  life,  though  he  was  pre- 
paring to  give  it ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  did  much  to  preserve  the  world,  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins,  from  corpse  decay,  while  he  made  ready  in  the  fulness  of  time 
to  bring  back  the  dead  to  life.  Thus  the  covenant  with  men  through  types  and 
shadows  was  emphatically  a  covenant  of  salt  And  the  same  may  he  said  of  the 
new  covenant  through  the  great  reality  in  Christ  Jesus.  There  is  an  element  of  salt 
in  this  covenant  also.  "  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  said  Christ  to  his  disciples  in 
the  great  and  honourable  burden  of  service  whi(^  he  laid  on  them.  Indeed,  what 
we  call  the  old  and  the  new  covenant  are  really  but  shapes  of  that  great  covenant 
between  God  and  man  made  in  the  very  constitution  of  things.  God,  creating  man 
in  his  own  imi^e,  and  planting  within  him  certain  powers  and  aspirations,  is  thereby 
recording  the  Divine  articles  m  the  covenant ;  and  man  also,  bv  the  manifestations 
of  his  nature,  by  his  recognition  of  conscience,  even  by  his  idolatries  and  super- 
stitions, and  gropings  after  God,  testifies  to  his  part  in  the  covenant.  And  in  this 
covenant  all  true  disciples  are  as  the  salt,  the  solemn,  continuous  pledge  from  God 
to  the  world  that  he  does  not  look  on  it  as  beyond  recovery.  Be  it  the  part  of  all 
disciples  then  to  keep  the  savour  of  the  salt  that  is  in  them.  "  Walk  m  wisdom 
towards  them  that  are  without,  redeeming  the  time.  Let  your  speech  be  alway 
id  with  salt"  (Col.  iv.  6,  6).     It  rests  with  us  to  honour  God's 


with  grace,  seasoned  \Tibu  o»j 

covenant  or  salt  and  make  it  more  and  more  efficacious. — ^Y. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


Thb  ashbs  of  an  heifer  sprikklino 
THE  UNOLBAw  (vers.  1 — 22).  Ver.  1. — And 
the  Lord  spake  onto  Kotes  and  onto  Aaron. 
On  the  adi&tion  of  the  second  name  see  on  ch. 
xviii.  1.  There  is  no  note  of  time  in  connec- 
tion with  this  chapter,  but  internal  evidence 
points  strongly  to  the  supposition  that  it  be- 
longs to  the  early  days  of  wandering  after  the 
ban.  It  belongs  to  a  period  when  death  had 
resumed  his  normal,  and  more  than  his  nor- 
mal, power  over  the  children  of  Israel ;  when, 
having  been  for  a  short  time  expelled  (except 
in  a  hmited  number  of  cases — see  above  on 
ch.  X.  28),  he  had  come  back  with  frightful 
rigour  to  reign  over  a  doomed  generation. 
It  belongs  also,  as  it  would  seem,  to  a  time 
when  the  daily,  monthly,  and  even  annual 
routine  of  sacrifice  and  purgation  was  sus- 
pended through  poverty,  distress,  and  dis- 
fEivour  with  Qod.    It  tells  of  the  mercy  and 


condescension  which  did  not  leave  oven  the 
rebellious  and  excommunicate  without  some 
simple  remedy,  some  easily-obtainable  solace, 
for  the  one  religious  distress  which  mnst  of 
necessity  press  upon  them  dailv  and  hourly, 
not  only  as  Israelites,  but  as  children  of  the 
East,  sharing  the  onlinary  superstitions  of 
the  age.  Through  the  valley  of  the  shadow 
of  death  they  were  doomed  at  Kadesh  to 
walk,  while  their  fellows  fell  beside  thorn  one 
by  one,  until  the  reek  and  taint  of  death 
passed  upon  the  whole  con^gation.  Almost 
all  nations  have  had,  as  is  well  known,  an 
instinctive  horror  of  death,  which  has  every- 
where demanded  separation  and  purification 
on  the  part  of  those  who  have  come  in  con- 
tact with  it  (Bahr,  'Symbolik,'  ii.  p.  466  aq. ). 
And  this  religious  horror  had  not  been  com- 
bated, but,  on  the  contrary,  fostered  and  deep- 
ened by  the  Mosaic  legislation.  The  law 
everywnere  encouraged  uie  idea  that  sin  and 
death  were  essentially  connected,  and  that 
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disease  and  death  spread  their  infection  in 
the  spiritual  as  well  as  in  the  natural  order  of 
things.  Life  and  death  were  the  two  oppo- 
site poles  under  the  law,  as  under  the  gospel ; 
but  the  eye  of  faith  was  fixed  upon  natural 
life  and  natural  death,  and  was  not  trained 
to  look  beyond.  It  could  never  have  oc- 
curred to  a  Jew  to  say,  **J}ulce  et  decorum  est 
pro  patrid  mori."  To  die,  however  nobly, 
was  not  only  to  be  cut  off  from  God  oneself, 
but  to  become  a  curse  and  a  danger  and  a 
cause  of  religious  defilement  to  those  around. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  beautiful  consistency 
between  this  enactment  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  time  on  the  one  hand,  between 
this  enactment  and  the  revealed  character  of 
God  on  the  other  hand.  Although  they 
were  his  covenant  people  no  more,  since  they 
were  under  sentence  of  death,  yet,  like  others, 
and  more  than  others,  they  had  religious 
horrors  and  religious  fears — not  very  spiritual, 
perhaps,  but  very  real  to  them  ;  these  horrors 
and  fears  cried  to  him  piteously  for  relief, 
and  that  relief  he  was  careful  to  give.  They 
must  die,  but  they  need  not  suffer  daily  tor- 
ment of  death ;  they  must  not  worship  him 
in  the  n)lendid  and  perfect  order  of  his 
appointea  ritual,  but  tney  should  at  least 
hiave  the  rites  which  should  make  life  toler- 
able to  them.  It  appears  to  be  a  mistake 
to  connect  this  ordinance  especially  with  the 
plague  which  occuiTed  after  the  rebellion  of 
Korah.  It  was  not  an  exceptional  calamity, 
the  effects  of  which  might  indeed  be  wide- 
spread, but  would  be  soon  over,  which  the 
people  had  to  dread  exceedingly ;  it  was  the 
daily  mortality  always  going  on  in  every 
camp  under  all  circumstances.  If  only  the 
elder  generation  died  off  in  the  wilderness, 
this  alone  would  yield  nearly  100  victims 
every  day,  and  by  each  of  these  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  survivors  must  have  been 
defiled.  Thus,  in  the  absence  of  special  pro- 
vision, one  of  two  things  must  nave  hap- 
pened: either  the  unhappy  people  would 
nave  grown  callous  and  indifferent  to  the 
awful  presence  of  death  ;  or,  more  probably, 
a  dark  cloud  of  religious  horror  and  depres- 
sion would  have  permanently  enveloped 
them. 

Ver.  2. — This  if  the  ordinanee  of  the  law. 
n^^Ri^  ngn.  Law-statute :  an  unusual  com- 
bination only  found  elsewhere  in  ch.  xxxi. 
21,  which  also  concerns  legal  purifications. 
A  red  heifer.  This  offering  was  obviously 
intended,  apart  from  its  symbolic  signifi- 
cance, to  be  studiedly  simple  and  cheap.  In 
contradiction  to  the  many  and  costly  and 
ever-repeated  sacrifices  of  the  Sinaitic  legis- 
lation, this  was  a  single  individual,  a  female, 
and  of  the  most  common  description  :  red  is 
the  most  ordinary  colour  of  cattle,  and  a 
young  heifer  is  of  less  value  than  any  other 
beast  of  its  kind.     The  ingenuity  indeed 


of  the  Jews  heaped  around  the  choice  of  this 
animal  a  multitude  of  precise  requirements, 
and  supplemented  the  prescribed  ritual  with 
many  ceremonies,  some  of  which  are  incor- 
porated by  the  Targums  with  the  sacred 
text ;  but  even  so  they  could  not  destroy  the 
remarkable  contrast  between  the  simplicity 
of  this  offering  and  the  elaborate  complexity 
of  those  ordained  at  Sinai.  Only  six  red 
heifers  are  said  to  have  been  needed  during 
the  whole  of  Jewish  history,  so  far-reaching 
and  so  long-enduring  were  the  uses  and 
advantages  of  a  single  immplation.  It  is 
evident  that  this  ordinance  had  for  its  dis- 
tingiushing  character  oneness  as  opposed  to 
multiplicity,  simplicity  contrasted  with 
elaborateness.  Without  spot,  wherein  iino 
blemish.  See  on  Levit  iv.  8.  However 
little,  comparatively  speaking,  the  victim 
might  cost  them,  it  must  yet  be  perfect  of 
its  kind.  The  later  Jews  held  tnat  three 
white  hairs  together  on  any  part  of  the  body 
made  it  unfit  for  the  purpose.  On  the  sex 
and  colour  of  the  offermg  see  below.  Upon 
which  never  came  ^oke.  Of.  Deut  xxi.  8 ; 
1  Sam.  VL  7.  The  imposition  of  the  yoke, 
according  to  the  common  sentiment  of  all 
nations,  was  a  species  of  degradation,  and 
therefore  inconsistent  with  the  ideal  of  what 
was  fit  to  be  offered  in  this  case.  That  the 
matter  was  wholly  one  of  sentiment  is  nothing 
to  the  point :  God  doth  not  care  for  oxen  of 
any  kind,  but  he  doth  care  that  man  should 
give  him  what  is,  whether  in  £&ct  or  in 
rancy,  the  best  of  its  sort. 

Yer.  8.— Unto  Eleaiar  the  priest  Pos- 
nbly  in  order  that  Aaron  himself  might  not 
be  associated  with  death,  even  in  this  indi- 
rect way  (see  ver.  6).  In  after  times,  how- 
ever, it  was  usually  the  high  priest  who  of- 
ficiated on  this  occasion,  and  therefore  it  is 
quite  as  likely  that  Eleazar  was  designated 
because  he  was  already  beginning  to  t&e  the 
place  of  his  father  in  ms  especial  dutie& 
Without  the  camp.  The  bodies  of  those 
animals  which  were  offered  for  the  sin  of  the 
congregation  were  always  burnt  outside  the 
camp,  the  law  thus  testifying  that  sin  and 
death  had  no  proper  place  within  the  city  of 
God.  In  this  case,  however,  the  whole  sacri- 
fice was  performed  outside  the  camp,  and  was 
only  brought  into  relation  with  the  national 
sanctuary  oy  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  in 
that  direction,  various  symbolic  reasons 
have  been  assigned  to  this  fact,  but  none  are 
satisfactoi^  except  the  following: — 1.  It 
served  to  intensify  the  conviction,  which  the 
whole  of  this  ordinance  was  intended  to  bring 
home  to  the  minds  of  men,  that  death  was 
an  awful  thing,  and  that  everything  con- 
nected with  it  was  wholly  foreign  to  the 
presence  and  habitation  of  the  living  God. 
2.  It  served  to  mark  with  more  emphasi^i 
the  contrast  between  this  one  offering,  which 
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was  perhaps  almost  the  only  one  they  had  in 
the  wilderness,  and  those  which  oa|B:ht  to 
have  been  offered  continually  according  to 
the  Levitical  ordinances.  The  red  heifer 
.  stood  quite  outside  the  number  of  ordinary 
victims  as  demanded  by  the  law,  and  there- 
fore it  was  not  slain  at  any  hallowed  altar, 
nor,  necessarily,  by  any  hallowed  hand.  8. 
It  served  to  prefigure  in  a  wonderful  and 
indeed  startling  way  the  sacrifice  of  Christ 
outside  the  gate.  In  later  days  the  heifer  was 
conducted  upon  a  double  tier  of  arches  over 
the  ravine  of  Eedron  to  the  opposite  slope  of 
Olivet  that  he  may  bring  her  forth, .  . 
and  one  shall  ila^  her.  The  nominative  to 
both  these  verbs  is  alike  unexpressed.  Sep- 
tuagint,  Kal  Ua^ov^iv  .  .  cat  a66^ov(Tiv,  in 
the  practice  of  later  ages  the  high  priest  led 
her  out,  and  another  priest  killed  ner  in  his 
presence,  but  it  was  not  so  commanded. 
Yer.  4.^ And  Eleaiar . .  shall . .  sprinUe 

of  her  blood  directly  beibro  (^^p  n^i-^«) 
the  tabernacle.  By  this  act  the  death  of 
tlio  hoifer  became  a  sacrificial  offering.  The 
sprinkling  in  the  direction  of  the  sanctuary 
intimated  that  the  offering  was  made  to  him 
that  dwelt  therein,  and  the  "  seven  times  " 
was  the  ordinary  number  of  perfect  perform- 
ance (Levit.  iv.  17,  &c.). 

Yer.  5. — One  shiall  Irani  the  heifer.  See 
on  Exod.  xxix.  14.  And  her  blood.  In  all 
other  cases  the  blood  was  poured  away  beside 
the  altar,  because  in  the  olood  was  the  life, 
and  the  life  was  given  to  God  in  exchange 
for  the  life  of  the  offerer.  This  great  truth, 
which  underlay  all  animal  sacrifices,  was 
represented  in  this  case  by  the  sprinkling 
towards  the  sanctuary.  The  rest  of  the 
blood  was  burnt  with  the  carcase,  either 
because  outside  the  holy  precincts  there  was 
no  consecrated  earth  to  receive  the  blood,  or 
in  order  that  the  virtue  of  the  blood  might 
in  a  figure  pass  into  the  ashes  and  add  to 
their  efficacy. 

Yer.  6.— Cedar  wood,  and  scarlet,  and 
hjrssop.  See  on  Levit.  xiv.  4 — 6  for  the 
significance  of  these  things.  The  antiseptic 
and  medicinal  Qualities  of  the  cedar  (Juni- 
perus  oxycednts)  and  hyssop  (probably  Cap- 
Paris  spmosa)  make  their  use  readily  intel- 
ligible;  the  symbolism  of  the  "scarlet"  is 
much  more  obscure. 

Yer.  7.— The  priest  shall  be  nnclean  until 
the  eren,  i.  e.  the  priest  who  superintended 
the  sacrifice,  and  dipped  his  fioffer  in  the 
blood.  Every  one  of  these  details  was  de- 
vised in  order  to  express  the  intensely  infec- 
tious character  of  death  in  its  moral  aspect. 
The  very  ashes,  which  were  so  widely  potent 
for  cleansing  (ver.  10),  and  the  cleansing 
water  itself  (ver.  19),  made  every  one  that 
touched  them,  even  for  the  purifying  of 
another,  himself  unclean.  At  the  same  time 
NDMBER8, 


the  ashes,  while,  as  it  were,  so  redolent  of 
death  that  they  must  be  kept  outside  the 
camp,  were  most  holy,  and  were  to  be  laid 
up  by  a  clean  man  in  a  clean  place  (ver.  9). 
These  contradictions  find  their  true  explana- 
tion only  when  we  consider  them  as  fore- 
shadowing the  mysteries  of  the  atonement. 

Yer.  9.— For  a  water  of  separation,  i.  0.  a 
water  which  should  remedy  the  state  of  legal 
separation  due  to  the  denlement  of  death, 
just  as  in  ch.  viii.  the  water  of  purification 
from  sin  is  called  the  water  of  sin. 

Yer.  10.— It  shall  be  onto  the  children 
of  Israel  .  .  a  statute  far  ever.  This  may 
refer  only  to  the  former  part  of  the  verse, 
according  to  the  analogy  of  ver.  21,  or  it 
may  refer  to  the  whole  ordinance  of  the  red 
heifer. 

Yer.  11.— Shall  be  unclean  seven  days. 
The  fact  of  defilement  by  contact  with  the 
dead  had  been  mentioned  before  (Levit  xxi 
1 ;  Numb.  v.  2 ;  vL  6 ;  ix.  6),  and  had  no  doubt 
been  recognised  as  a  religious  pollution  from 
ancient  times  ;  but  the  exact  period  of  con* 
sequent  uncleanness  is  here  definitely  fixed. 

Yer.  12.— With  it  13.  Ze.,  as  the  sense 
clearly  demands,  with  the  water  of  separa- 
tion. 

Yer.  18.— Defileth  the  tabernacle  of  the 
Lord.  On  the  bearing  of  this  remarkable 
announcement  see  Levit  xv.  81.  The  un- 
cleanness of  death  was  not  simply  a  personal 
matter,  it  involved,  if  not  duly  purged,  the 
whole  congregation,  and  reached  even  to 
God  himself,  tor  its  defilement  spread  to  the 
sanctuary.  Cut  off  firom  Israel,  i.e.  ex- 
communicate on  earth,  and  liable  to  the 
direct  visitation  of  Heaven  (cf.  Gen.  xvii. 
14). 

Yer.  14.— This  is  the  law.  niiSr\r\.  By 
this  law  the  extent  of  the  infection  is  rigidly 
defined,  as  its  duration  by  the  last.  In  a 
tent.  This  fixes  the  date  of  the  law  as  given 
in  the  wilderness,  but  it  leaves  in  some  un- 
certainty the  rule  as  to  settled  habitations. 
The  Septuagint,  however,  has  here  iv  oJri^, 
and  therefore  it  would  appear  that  the  law 
was  transferred  without  modification  from 
the  tent  to  the  house.  In  the  case  of  large 
houses  with  many  inhabitants,  some  relaxa- 
tion of  the  strictness  must  have  been  found 
necessary. 

Yer.  15.— Which  hath  no  covering  boond 
upon  it.  So  the  Septuagint  (hea  ovxi  Stcfibv 
Karadidtrai  iir*  ahrw)^  and  this  is  the  sense. 

In  the  Hebrew  TJTIB,  a  string,  stands  in 
apposition  to  ^^P^,  a  covering.  If  the. 
vessel  was  open,  its  contents  were  polluted 
by  the  odour  of  death. 

Yer.  16.— One  that  is  slain  with  a  sword. 
This  would  apply  especially,  it  would  seem, 
to  the  field  of  battle;  but  the  kw  must 
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certainly  have  been  relaxed  in  the  case  of 
soldiers.  Or  a  bone  of  a  man,  or  a  grave. 
Thus  the  defilement  was  extended  to  the 
monldering  remains  of  humanity,  and  even 
to  the  tombs  (jivfifiara,  Cf.  Luke  xL  44) 
which  held  them. 

Ver.  17.— Running  water.  Septuagint, 
fJ^wp  ^wi/  (cf.  Levit.  xiv.  5  ;  John  iv.  10). 

Ver.  18.— Shall  toke  hyisop.  See  £xod. 
xii.  22,  and  cf.  Ps.  li.  7. 

Ver.  19.— On  the  third  day,  and  on  the 
seventh  day.  The  twice-reneated  applica- 
tion of  holy  water  marked  the  clinging 
nature  of  the  pollution  to  be  removed ;  so 
also  the  repetition  of  the  threat  in  the  fol- 
lowing verse  marked  the  heinousness  of  the 
neglect  to  seek  its  removal 

Ver.  21.— It  shall  be  a  perpetual  statute. 


This  formula  usually  emphasises  something 
of  solemn  importance.  In  this  case,  as  ap- 
parently above  in  ver.  10.  the  regulations 
thus  eiiibrced  might  seem  or  trifling  moment. 
But  the  whole  design  of  this  ordinance,  down 
to  its  minutest  detail,  was  to  stamp  upon 
physical  death  a  far-reaching  power  of  defil- 
ing and  separating  from  God,  which  extended 
even  to  the  very  means  Divinely  appointed 
as  a  remedy.  The  Jew,  whose  religious  feel- 
ings were  modelled  upon  this  law,  must  have 
felt  himself  entanglea  in  the  meshes  of  a  net 
so  widely  cast  about  him  that  he  could 
hardly  quite  escape  it  by  extreme  caution 
and  multiplied  observances  ;  he  might  indeed 
exclaim,  unless  habit  hardened  him  to  it, 
**  Who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death  ?  " 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1  —  22.  —  The  remedy  of  death.  We  have  in  this  chapter,  spiritually, 
death,  and  the  remedy  for  deaths  Death  is  treated  of  not  as  the  mere  physical 
change  which  is  the  end  of  life,  nor  as  the  social  and  domestic  loss  which  breaks  so 
many  hearts  and  causes  so  many  tears  to  flow,  but  as  the  inseparable  companion  and, 
as  it  were,  alter  ego  of  sin,  whose  dark  shadow  does  not  merely  blight,  but  pollutes, 
which  shuts  out  not  so  much  the  light  of  life  as  the  light  of  God.  It  is  death,  not 
as  he  is  to  the  dead^  but  as  he  is  to  the  living,  and  to  them  in  their  religious  life. 
It  is  true  that  according  to  the  letter  it  is  physical  death  only  which  is  spoken  of, 
and  the  ceremonial  uncleanness  which  ensued  upon  contact  with  it.  It  is  true  also 
that  this  uncleanness,  so  minutely  regulated,  and  so  held  in  abhorrence,  was  a  matter 
of  superstition.  The  last  relics  of  religious  feeling  (or,  upon  another  view,  its  first 
dawnmgs)  in  the  lowest  savages  take  the  form  of  a  superstitious  dread  of  the  lifele^ 
remains  of  the  departed  and  of  their  resting-place.  There  is  in  truth  nothing  in  the 
touch  of  the  dead  which  can  infect  or  contaminate  the  living,  or  affect  in  the  least 
their  moral  and  spiritual  conditi£)n.  Nevertheless,  most  of  the  nations  (and  especially 
the  Egyptians)  elaborated  the  primitive  superstition  of  their  forefathers  into  a  code 
of  religious  sentiment  and  observance  which  took  a  firm  hold  of  the  popular  mind. 
It  pleased  God  to  adopt  this  primitive  and  widespread  superstition  (as  in  so  many 
other  cases)  into  his  own  Divine  legislation,  and  to  make  it  a  vehicle  of  deep  and 
important  spiritual  truths,  and  an  instrument  for  preparing  the  national  mind  and 
conscience  for  the  glorious  revelation  of  life  and  incorruption  through  Christ.  Only 
in  the  light  of  the  gospel  can  the  treatment  of  death  in  this  chapter  be  edifying  or 
indeed  intelligible,  for  otherwise  it  were  onlv  the  imposition  of  a  ceremonial  yoke, 
extremely  burdensome  in  itself,  and  groundea  upon  a  painful  superstition.  But  it  is 
BuflScient  to  point  out  that  death  is  only  treated  of  in  connection  with  its  remedy, 
even  as  eternal  death  is  only  clearly  revealed  in  that  gospel  which  tells  us  of  ever- 
lasting life.  In  this  remedy  for  death  we  have  one  of  the  most  remarkable  types  of 
the  atonement,  and  of  its  application  to  the  cleansing  of  individual  souls,  to  be  found 
in  the  Old  Testament.  The  very  exceptional  character  of  the  ordinance,  and  its 
isolation  from  tlie  body  of  the  Mosaic  legislation ;  the  singular  and  apparently  con- 
tradictory character  of  its  details,  as  well  as  the  great  importance  assigned  to  it  both 
in  the  ordinance  itself  and  in  the  practice  of  the  Jews ;  would  have  led  us  to  look  for 
some  eminent  and  distinctive  foreshadowings  of  the  one  Sacrifice  once  offered.  The 
New  Testament  confirms  this  natural  expectation,  not  indeed  dwelling  upon  details, 
but  ranking  **  the  ashes  of  an  heifer  sprmkling  the  unclean"  side  by  side  with  "  the 
blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats,"  as  typifying  the  more  prevailing  expiation  made  by 
Christ.  We  have,  therefore,  in  this  ordinance  Christ  himself  in  the  oneness  of  his 
election  and  sacrmce;  Christ  in  the  perfectness,  freedom,  and  gentleness  of  his 
untainted  life ;  Christ  in  many  circumstances  of  his  rejection  and  death ;  Christ  in 
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the  enduring  effects  of  his  expiation  to  do  away  the  contagion  and  terror  of  spiritual 
death ;  in  a  word,  we  have  him  who  by  d ving  overcame  death,  and  delivered  them  who 
through  fear  of  death  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage.  In  drawing  out 
this  great  type  we  may  consider — 1.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  ordinance 
was  given.  2.  The  choice  of  the  victim.  3.  The  manner  of  sacrifice.  4.  The 
application  of  its  cleansing  virtue. 

I.  As  TO  THB  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF  TiMB  AMD  PLAOB.  Consider— 1.  That  the  ordin- 
ance of  the  red  heifer  vHie  given  not  at  Sinaij  but  in  the  mldemess  of  Parang  the 
region  of  exile,  of  wandering ;  the  land  of  the  shadow  of  death,  which  was  but  the 
ante-chamber  of  the  tomb  and  of  eternal  darkness  to  that  generation.  The  whole 
Levitical  system  had  been  given  in  the  wilderness,  but  in  the  wilderness  as  a  land  of 
liberty  to  serve  God,  and  as  the  threshold  of  the  promised  land  of  life  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey.  Even  so  Christ  was  given  to  us  when  we  lay  in  darkness  and  the 
shadow  of  death,  living  in  a  world  whose  prince  was  Satan,  wherein  was  no  rest, 
and  wherefrom  was  no  escape,  save  into  the  gloomier  land  beyond  the  grave.  2. 
Thai  it  was  given  at  a  time  when  Israel  lay  under  condemnaiionfor  rebellion^  and 
under  sentence  of  death  ;  when  death,  who  had  been  restrained  for  a  season,  was  let 
loose  upon  them  with  multiplied  terrors  to  prey  upon  them  until  they  were  consumed, 
filling  the  minds  of  them  tliat  lived  with  horror  and  despair.  Even  so  Christ  was 
given  unto  a  dying  race,  Iving  under  the  wrath  of  Qod  for  sin,  and  in  perpetual 
bondage  through  certain  fear  of  coming  death.  Death  was  the  universal  tyrant 
whose  terror  sickened  the  boldest  heart  and  saddened  the  uneasy  mirth  of  the  gayest 
d.  TJiOt  it  was  aiven  at  a  time  when  the  routine  of  sacrifices  and  holy  rites  was 
abandoned^  partly  as  out  of  their  power  to  maintam,  partly  as  useless  for  such  as 
were  alienated  from  God  and  appointed  to  die.  How  should  men  eat  the  passover 
who  had  but  escaped  from  Egypt  to  perish  miserablv  in  a  howling  wilderness  ?  Even 
so  Christ  was  given  to  a  race  which  bad  little  belief  and  less  comfort  in  its  religious 
rites,  Jewish  or  Gentile ;  which  knew  itself  alienated  from  God,  excluded  from  heaven ; 
which  had  tried  all  outward  and  formal  rites,  and  found  that  they  could  not  deliver 
from  the  fear  of  death.  Even  the  Divinely-given,  religious  system  of  Moses  had  not 
a  word  to  say  about  the  life  to  come,  could  not  whisper  one  syllable  of  comfort  to 
the  dying  soul. 

II.  As  TO  THB  CHOICE  OF  VICTIM.  Consider— 1.  That  the  victim  was  (so  far  as 
eotUd  possibly  be)  one,  and  one  only  ;  in  striking  contrast  to  the  multiplicity  and 
constant  repetition  (with  its  consequent  difficulty  and  expense)  of  tlie  ordinary 
sacrifices  or  the  law.  One  red  heifer  availed  for  centuries.  Only  six  are  said  to 
have  been  required  during  the  whole  of  Jewish  histoiy ;  for  the  siuallest  quantity  of 
tlie  ashes  availed  to  impart  the  cleansing  virtue  to  the  holy  water.  Had  it  indeed 
been  possible  to  preserve  the  ashes  from  unavoidable  waste,  no  second  red  heifer 
would  ever  have  needed  to  be  offered.  Even  so  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  one,  and 
only  one,  as  exposed  to  all  the  offerings  of  the  law ;  and  this  because  the  availing 
power  of  it  ana  the  cleansing  virtue  of  his  atonement  endure  for  ever,  without  the 
slightest  loss  of  efficacy  or  possibility  of  being  exhausted.  2.  That  the  victim  was 
a  heifer,  not  a  male  animal,  as  in  almost  all  other  cases.  Even  so  we  may  believe 
with  reverence  that  there  was  a  distinctly  feminine  side  to  the  character  of  Christ,  a 
tenderness  and  gentleness  which  might  have  been  counted  weakness  had  it  not  been 
united  with  so  much  masculine  force  of  command  and  energy  of  will.  And  this  was 
necessary  to  the  perfect  Man ;  for  whereas  Eve  was  taken  from  out  of  Adam  after 
his  creation,  this  points  to  the  subtraction  from  the  ideal  man  of  some  elements  of 
his  nature,  so  that  man  and  woman  only  represent  between  them  a  complete  humanity. 
As,  therefore,  we  ever  find  in  the  greatest  men  some  strongly-marked  feminine  traits 
of  character,  so  we  may  believe  that  in  Christ,  who  was  the  second  Adam,  and  (in  a 
special  sense)  the  seed  of  the  woman,  this  feminine  side  of  the  perfect  ideal  was 
fully  restored.  3.  That  the  victim  was  red.  Even  so  our  Lord,  as  touching  his 
bodily  nature,  was  of  that  common  earth,  which  is  red,  from  which  Adam  took  his 
name.  Moreover,  he  was  red  in  the  blood  of  his  passion,  as  the  prophet  testifies 
(Isa.  IxiiL  1,  2 ;  Rev.  xix.  13).  4.  That  it  was  wuhout  blemish*  A  matter  about 
which  the  Jews  took  incredible  pains,  three  hairs  together  of  any  but  the  one  colour 
being  held  fatal  to  the  choice.    Even  so  our  Lord,  even  by  the  testimony  of  Jews 
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and  heathens,  was  without  fault  and  irreproachahle  (John  vii.  46 ;  xviii.  23 ;  xiz.  4 ; 
1  Pet.  ii.  22).  6.  That  no  yoke  had  ever  come  upon  it.  The  innocent  freedom  of 
its  young  life  had  never  heen  harshly  hent  to  the  purposes  and  plans  of  others.  Even 
so  our  Lord  was  never  under  any  yoke  of  constraint,  nor  was  any  other  will  ever 
imposed  upon  him.  It  is  true  that  he  made  himself  obedient  to  his  Father  in  all 
tilings,  to  his  earthly  parents  within  their  proper  sphere,  and  to  his  enemies  in  his 
appointed  sufferings ;  but  all  this  was  purely  voluntary,  and  it  was  of  the  essence  of 
his  perfect  sacrifice  that  no  constraint  of  any  sort  was  ever  put  upon  him.  It  was 
his  own  will  which  accepted  the  will  of  others,  as  shaping  for  him  his  life  and 
destiny. 

III.  As  TO  THE  HANKER  OF  SACBiFiCE.  Consider — 1.  That  the  red  heifer  was  led 
outside  the  camp  (or  city)  of  God  to  die  in  an  unhallowed  place — a  thing  absolutely 
singular,  even  among  sacrifices  for  sin.  Even  so  our  Lord,  by  whose  death  we  are 
restored  to  life,  suffered  witliQjit  the  gate  (Heb.  xiii.  12) ;  partly  because  he  was 
despised  and  rejected,  but  partly  because  he  was  an  anathema,  made  a  curse  for 
us,  concentrating  upon  himself  all  our  sin  and  death  ;  partly  also  because  he  died 
not  for  that  nation  only  (whose  home  and  heritage  was  the  holy  city),  but  for  the 
whole  wide  world  beyond.  2.  That  the  heifer  was  delivered  to  the  chief  priest^  and 
by  him  led  forth  to  die,  but  slain  by  other  hands  before  his  face.  Even  so  our  Lord 
was  delivered  unto  Caiaphas  and  the  Jewish  priesthood,  and  by  them  was  he  brought 
unto  bis  death ;  but  he  was  crucified  by  alien  hands,  not  theirs, — God  so  over-rulmg 
it  (John  xviii.  31), — yet  in  their  presence,  and  with  their  sanction  and  desire.  3. 
That  the  death  of  the  heifer  was  not  in  appearance  sacrificicUj  but  became  so  when  its 
blood  was  sprinkled  toujards  the  sanctuary  by  the  finger  of  the  priest  Even  so  the 
death  of  Christ  upon  the  cross  was  not  made  an  atoning  sacrifice  by  its  outward 
incidents,  or  even  by  its  extreme  injustice,  or  by  the  hatred  of  the  Truth  which 
prompted  it ;  for  then  it  had  been  only  a  murder,  or  a  martyrdom,  and  not  equal  to 
many  others  in  the  cruelty  shown  or  the  suffering  patiently  endured ;  but  it  became 
a  true  propitiatory  sacrifice  by  virtue  of  the  deliberate  will  and  purpose  of  Christ, 
whereby  he  (being  Priest  as  well  as  Victim)  offered  his  sufferings  ana  death  in  holy 
submission  and  with  devout  gladness  to  the  Father.  As  the  priest  sprinkled  of  the 
blood  with  his  own  finger  towards  the  sanctuary,  and  made  it  a  sacrifice,  so  Christ, 
by  his  will  to  suffer  for  us  and  to  be  our  atonement  with  God,  imparted  an  intention 
or  direction  to  his  death  which  made  it  in  the  deepest  sense  a  sacrifice  (Luke  xii  50 ; 
John  xvii.  19 ;  Heb.  ix.  14 ;  x.  8 — 10).  4.  That  the  heifer  was  wholly  consumed 
with  fire,  as  was  the  case  with  all  sin  offerings  for  the  sins  of  many,  as  ia  thing  wholly 
due  unto  God.  Even  so  Christ  was  wholly  given  up  by  himself  unto  that  God  who 
is  a  consuming  fire,  a  fire  of -wrath  against  sin,  a  fire  of  love  towards  the  sinner.  In 
this  flame  of  Divine  zeal  against  sin,  of  Divine  zeal  for  souls,  was  Christ  wholly  con- 
sumed, nothing  in  him  remaining  indifferent,  nothing  escaping  the  agony  and  the 
cross  (cf.  John  ii.  17).  6.  That,  contrary  to  the  universal  rule,  the  blood  of  the  heifer 
was  not  poured  away,  but  was  burnt  with  the  carcase,  and  so  was  represented  in  the 
ashes.  Even  so  "  the  precious  blood  "  of  Christ  which  he  shed  for  our  redemption 
did  not  pass  away ;  the  cleansing  virtue  of  it  and  the  abiding  strength  of  it  remain 
for  ever  in  the  means  and  ministries  of  grace  which  we  owe  to  his  atoning  death. 
6.  That  cedar,  hyssop,  and  scarlet  were  mingled  in  the  burning.  Even  so  there 
are  for  ever  mingled  in  the  passion  of  Christ,  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  if  we  would 
view  it  ariffht,  these  three  elements :  fragrance  and  incorruption,  cleansing  efficacy, 
martial  and  royal  grandeur.  If  we  omit  any  of  these  we  do  wrong  to  the  full  glory 
of  the  cross  ;  for  these  three  belong  to  him,  as  the  Prophet,  the  fragrance  of  whose 
holy  teachings  has  filled  the  world ;  as  the  Priest,  who  only  can  purge  us  with  hyssop 
that  we  may  be  clean ;  as  the  King,  who  never  reigned  more  gloriously  than  on  the 
tree  (see  Cant.  iii.  11 ;  Matt,  xxvii.  28 ;  Col.  ii.  15).  7.  Tliat  the  priest  himself  and 
the  man  that  slew  the  heifer  became  unclean,  contrary  to  the  usual  rule.  Even  so 
the  Jewish  priesthood  and  the  heathen  soldiery  who  slew  our  Lord,  albeit  he  died 
for  them  as  well  as  for  others,  yet  incurred  a  fearful  guilt  thereby  (Acts  ii.  23). 

IV.  As  TO  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  EXPIATION.  Consider — 1.  That  the  ashes  were, 
80  far  as  could  be  presented  to  the  senses^  the  indestructible  residue  of  the  entire  victim, 
including  its  blood,  after  the  sacrifice  was  completed.    Even  so  the  whole  merits  of 
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Christ — the  entire  value  and  eflBcacy  of  his  self-sacrifice,  of  his  life  given  for  us,  of 
all  that  he  was,  and  did,  and  suffered — remain  ever,  and  ahide  with  us,  and  are  avail- 
able for  our  cleansing.  2.  Thai  the  ashes  of  the  heifer  were  laid  up^  but  not  by  the 
priestf  or  by  any  one  concerned  in  its  death,  witnoiU  the  camp  in  a  clean  place, 
Even  so  the  ments  of  Christ  and  the  efi&cacy  of  his  sacrifice  are  preserved  for  ever ; 
yet  not  in  the  Jerusalem  below,  nor  by  any  agency  of  them  tliat  slew  him  ;  but  he 
himself  (see  4.)  hath  laid  them  up  for  the  use  of  all  nations  in  the  Church  which  is 
"  clean,"  as  governed  and  sanctified  by  his  Holy  Spirit.  3.  That  the  ashes  of  the 
heifer  when  mixed  with  "  living  water '  were  made  a  purification  for  sin  unto  Israel 
to  deliver  them  from  the  bonaage  of  death.  Even  so  the  merits  of  Christ  and  the 
virtue  of  his  atonement  are  available  for  all,  through  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
f  John  iv.  10 ;  vii.  38),  to  purify  from  all  sin,  and  to  set  free  from  the  power  of 
death.  4.  Thai,  when  any  unclean  person  was  to  be  pureed,  it  must  be  done  by  "  a 
clean  person,"  not  by  any  one  having  need  of  cleansing  himself.  Even  so  the  cleans- 
ing emcacy  of  Christ's  atonement  must  be  applied  to  the  sinful  soul  only  by  one 
that  is  clean,  and  not  by  any  one  under  like  condemnation  with  himself.  And  this 
"  clean  person  "  can  only  be  Christ  himself,  who  only  is  holy,  harmless,  and  un- 
defiled  (Job  xiv.  4 ;  xv.  14  ;  Bom.  iii.  23 ;  Gal.  iii.  22)  ;  wherefore  the  sprinkling  of 
purification  from  sin  and  death  can  only  be  effected  by  Christ  himself,  o.  That  the 
clean  person  did  not  apply  the  tmter  for  purification  with  his  finger^  as  when  ike 
priest  sprinkled  the  blood,  out  by  means  of  tiyssopy  a  lowly  herb  usea  as  an  aspergil- 
turn  (cf.  Exod.  xii.  22 ;  1  Kings  iv.  33 ;  rs.  U,  7).  Even  so  it  hath  pleased  the  Lord 
to  apply  the  cleansing  virtue  of  his  blood  and  passion  to  souls  unclean  not  directly 
and  personally,  as  he  offered  his  sacrifice  of  himself  to  the  Father,  but  through  lowly 
means  and  ministries  of  grace,  by  means  of  which  he  himself  is  pleased  to  work 
(cf.  John  iv.  1,  2  ;  xiii.  20 ;  xx.  21—23 ;  1  Cor.  X..16  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  10 ;  iv.  7 ;  Gal.  iii. 
27).  6.  That  the  unclean  person  was  to  be  sprinkled  on  the  third  day  and  on  the 
seventh  dap  ere  he  was  wholly  cleansed  from  the  savour  of  death.  Even  so  nmst 
the  cleansing  virtue  of  the  atonement  come  unto  us  in  the  twofold  power,  (1)  of 
the  resurrection,  wherein  we  rise  from  the  death  of  sin  unto  the  active  life  of  right- 
eousness ;  (2)  of  the  holy  sabbath,  wherein  we  rest  from  our  own  works  by  renounc- 
ing self  and  living  for  God  and  tor  our  neighbour.  The  cleansing  which  has  not 
this  double  moral  aspect  is  not  perfect — ^the  savour  of  death  is  not  taken  away.  Nor 
is  the  order  inverted  because  the  third  day  (of  resurrection)  comes  before  the  seventh 
(of  rest)  ;  for  as  a  fact  the  activities  of  the  new  life  in  Christ  do  precede  in  the  soul 
the  cessation  of  the  old  life,  which  is  the  spiritual  sabbath. 

Consider,  further,  with  respect  to  the  infection  of  death  —  1.  That  the 
Jews  were  taught  most  emphatically  and  most  minutely  to  regard  death  as  a  foul 
and  horrible  things  the  slightest  contact  unth  which  alienated  frcrni  God  and  banished 
from  his  toorship.  Even  so  are  we  taught  that  death  is  the  shadow  of  sin  (Bom.  v. 
12)  and  the  wages  of  sin  {ihid,  vi.  23),  and  the  active  enemy  of  Christ  (1  Cor.  xv.  26  ; 
Bev.  vi.  8 ;  xx.  14),  and  that  the  death  of  Christ  was  on  awful  mystery  connected 
with  his  being  made  *'  sin"  and  "a  curse*'  for  us  (Matt,  xxvii.  46,  and  the  Passion 
Psalms  passim).  Yet  in  the  law  the  horror  is  concentrated  upon  physical  death, 
whereas  in  the  gospel  it  is  removed  from  this  and  attached  to  the  second  death,  of 
tlie  soul  (Matt.  x.  28 ;  Mark  V..39, 41 ;  1  Thess.  iv.  14 ;  Bev.  ii.  11 ;  xx.  6).  2.  That 
whoso  came  into  contact,  even  indirectly,  with  the  dead,  or  even  entered  a  tent  where 
any  corpse  lav,  was  unclean  a  whole  seven  days.  Far  from  being  able  to  give  any 
of  bia  own  lite  to  the  deceased,  he  himself  was  infected  with  his  death.  Even  so 
are  we  poweriess  of  ourselves  to  do  good  to  the  spiritually  dead  beside  us,  but 
rather  are  certain  to  catch  from  them  the  contagion  or  their  death.  None  can  live 
(naturally)  among  those  that  are  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins  without  to  some  extent 
becoming  like  them.  3.  ThcU  this  rule  applied  as  much  to  the  Levitical  priests  as  to 
any  other;  nay,  the  very  high  priest  who  superintended  the  sacrifice,  and  the  man 
who  applied  the  holy  water,  became  themselves  unclean.  Even  so  there  is  none  of 
us,  whatever  his  ofQce  may  be,  or  howsoever  ho  may  be  occupied  about  religious 
things,  that  does  not  contract  defilement  from  the  dead  world  and  the  dead  works 
which  are  around  him.  Our  Lord  alone  could  utterly  disregard  the  infection  of  death, 
because  in  his  inherent  holiness  he  was  proof  against  its  ufection.    4.  That  there 
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was  no  cleansing  for  those  defiled  mth  death  but  by  means  of  the  sprinkling  of  the 
ashes.  Even  bo  there  is  no  deliveraiice  from  the  sentence  and  savour  of  death  w1  ich 
hath  passed  upon  us  but  through  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Christ.  5.  That  if 
any  was  not  purified  in  the  appointed  wwy,  he  did  not  simply  forego  a  great  benefit 
to  himself,  he  incurred  the  tvrath  of  God  as  one  thai  wantordy  defiled  his  sanctuary. 
Even  so  that  Christian  who  will  not  seek  cleansing  for  his  uncleanness  and  the 
hnll owing  of  the  precious  blood  does  not  only  sin  against  his  own  soul,  remaining 
in  alienation  from  his  God ;  he  grieves  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  provokes  him  to  anger, 
as  one  that  despises  his  goodness,  and  mars  by  his  state  and  example  the  sanctity  of 
God's  living  temple,  which  is  the  Church  (Matt.  xxii.  11 — 13  ;  John  xiii.  8,  10, 11  j 
1  Cor.  iiL  16,  17 ;  Eph.  ii.  20—22;  Heb.  x.  29). 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1 — 10,  17 — Id.—Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean.  This  law 
respecting  the  purification  of  one  who  has  contracted  uncleanness  by  contact  with 
the  dead  must  have  been  familiar  to  every  Israelite.  Death  with  impartial  foot 
visits  every  house.  No  one  can  long  remain  a  stranger  to  it  There  is  evidence, 
moreover,  that  this  law  did  not  fail  to  impress  devout  hearts,  deepening  in  them  the 
feeling  of  impurity  before  God  and  unfitness  for  his  presence,  and  at  the  same  time 
awakening  the  hope  that  there  is  in  the  grace  of  God  a  remedy  for  uncleanness. 
Hence  David's  prayer,  **  Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I  shall  be  clean."  The  law  gives 
direction  regarding — 

I.  The  purifying  element.  1.  It  was  water,  jtwr*  spring  water  (ver.  17).  A 
most  natural  83rmbol,  much  used  in  the  Levitical  lustrations,  and  which  is  still  in  use 
in  the  Christian  Church.  At  the  door  of  the  sanctuary  there  is  still  a  laver.  In  the 
sacrament  of  baptism  Christ  says  to  every  candidate  for  admission  into  his  house, 
"  If  I  wash  thee  not,  thou  hast  no  part  with  me."  2.  In  the  present  instance 
the  ashes  of  a  sin  offering  were  minaUd  with  ike  water,  A  heifer  was  procured  at 
the  expense  of  the  congregation, — red,  unblemished,  on  which  never  yoke  had  come, — 
and  it  was  slain  as  a  sacrmce.  The  red  heifer  was  a  true  sin  offering.  It  is  so  named 
in  vers.  9,  17  (Hebrew).  But  in  several  respects  it  differed  remarkably  from  all  the 
other  sin  offerings.  Although  the  priest  was  to  see  it  slain,  and  with  his  own  finger 
sprinkled  its  blood  toward  the  holy  place,  he  was  forbidden  to  slay  it  himself ;  it 
was  slain  not  at  the  altar,  but  outside  the  camp,  and  the  carcase  was  wholly  consumed 
without  being  either  flayed,  or  cleaned,  or  divided,  or  laid  out  in  order.  Besides, 
every  one  who  took  part  in  the  sacrificial  act  was  thereby  rendered  unclean ;  for 
which  reason  Eleazar,  not  Aaron,  was  to  do  the  priest's  part — the  high  priest  might 
not  defile  himself  for  any  cause.  The  ashes  of  this  singular  offering  were  carefully 
preserved  to  be  used  to  communicate  purifying  virtue  to  the  water  required  for 
lustration  from  time  to  time.  None  of  these  details  is  without  meaning,  if  we 
could  only  get  at  it.  The  points  of  chief  importance  are  these  :--(l)  The  sm  offer- 
ing prefigured  Girist  in  his  offering  himself  without  spot  to  God  (Heo.  ix.  14).  The 
singular  rule  which  forbade  the  slaying  of  the  red  heifer  within  the  precinct  of  the 
camp,  who  does  not  see  in  it  a  prophecy  of  the  fact  that  the  Just  One  suffered  the 
reproachful  death  of  a  malefactor  without  the  gate  of  Jerusalem  ?  (Heb.  xiii.  12, 13). 
(2J  Without  prior  expiation  there  could  be  no  purification,  and,  conversely,  expiation 
being  made,  the  way  was  open  for  purification.  So  when  Christ  had  once  offered 
himself  without  spot  to  God,  provision  was  thereby  made  for  purging  our  consciences. 
There  is  a  cleansing  virtue  in  the  blood  of  Christ.  The  man  who  believes  in  Christ 
is  not  only  pardoned,  but  is  so  purified  in  his  conscience  that  he  no  longer  shrinks  in 
shame  from  the  eye  of  God,  but  draws  near  with  holy  confidence. 

II.  The  purifying  rite  (vers.  17 — 19).  Nothing  could  be  more  simple.  A  few 
particles  of  the  ashes  of  the  sin  offering  were  put  into  a  vessel  of  spring  water ;  this 
was  sprinkled  with  a  bunch  of  hyssop  on  the  unclean  person  on  uie  third  day  and 
again  on  the  seventh,  an  act  which  any  clean  person  could  perform  in  any  town ;  by 
tins  act  the  uncleanness  was  removeo.  A  simple  rite,  but  not,  l^erofore,  optionaL 
Wilful  neglect  was  a  presumptuous  sin. 

Generfiljessons  ;--l.  There  is  something  in  sin  which  unfits  for  the  society  of  God. 
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One  of  the  chief  lessons  of  the  ceremonial  law.  When  the  grace  of  God  touches  the 
heart,  one  of  its  first  effects  is  to  open  the  heart  to  feel  this.  "  Lord,  I  am  vile.'*  As 
habits  of  personal  cleanliness  make  a  man  loathe  himself  when  he  has  been  touched 
with  filth,  so  tiie  grace  of  God  makes  a  man  loathe  himself  for  sin.  2.  There  is 
provision  in  Christ  for  making  men  clean.  His  blood  purges  the  conscience  from 
dead  works  to  serve  the  livmg  God.  3.  Of  this  provision  we  must  not  omit  to 
avail  ourselves.    Wilful  neglect  of  the  blood  of  sprinkling  is  presumptuous  sin. — B. 

Ver.  ll,—D^eme7U  by  corUact  with  the  dead*  The  law  of  Moses  was  a  yoke 
which  neither  the  fathers  of  the  nation  nor  their  descendants  were  able  to  bear.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  name  any  part  of  the  law  in  regard  to  which  Peter's  saying  was 
more  applicable  than  it  is  to  the  regulations  here  laid  down  regarding  defilement  by 
the  dead.  They  must  have  been  not  only  irksome  in  a  high  degree,  but  trying  to 
some  of  the  purest  and  most  tender  of  the  natural  affections. 

I.  For  WHAT  ABE  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  LAW?  1.  Contact  with  a  dead  body 
rendered  the  person  unclean,  and  so  disabled  him  from  enjoying  the  privileges  of  the 
sanctuary.  Many  an  Israelite  would,  like  Jacob,  desire  that  a'oeloved  son  should  be 
with  him  when  he  died,  to  hear  his  last  words  and  put  his  hand  upon  his  eyes.  Many 
a  Joseph  would  covet  the  honour  of  paying  this  last  tribute  of  filial  affection.  Yet 
the  son  who  closed  his  father's  eyes  found  himself  branded  by  the  law  as  unclean, 
so  that  if  it  happened  to  be  the  passover  time,  he  could  not  keep  the  feast.  The 
same  unwelcome  disability  befell  any  one  who,  walking  in  the  field,  came  upon  a 
dead  body  and  did  his  duty  by  it  as  a  good  citizen.  When  a  company  of  neighbours 
assembled  to  comfort  some  Martha  or  Mary  whose  brother  had  died,  and  to  bear  the 
mortal  remains, to  the  burial-place,  this  act  of  neighbourly  kindness  rendered  every 
one  of  them  unclean.  Our  Lord,  when  he  entered  the  chamber  of  death  in  Jairus* 
house,  and  when  he  touched  the  bier  at  the  gate  of  Nain,  thereby  took  upon  himself 
legal  defilement  and  its  consequences. .  Not  only  so ;  if  a  man  happened  to  touch 
a  ^rave  or  a  human  bone,  he  contracted  defilement,  and  would  have  been  chargeable 
with  presumptuous  sin,  as  a  defiler  of  the  sanctuary,  if  he  had  ventured  thereafter  to 
set  foot  within  the  house  of  the  Lord.  2.  The  defilement  consequent  on  contact  with 
the  dead  was  defilement  of  the  graver  sort  Many  forms  of  defilement  only  disabled 
till  sunset,  and  were  removed  by  simply  washing  the  person  with  water.  Defilement 
by  the  dead  lasted  a  whole  week,  and  could  be  removed  only  by  the  sprinkling  of 
the  water  of  purification  on  the  third  and  the  seventh  days :  an  irksome  rule.  3. 
Hence  all  specially  devoted  persons  in  Israel  were  forbidden  to  pay  the  last  offices 
of  kindness  to  deceased  friends.  A  priest  might  not  defile  himself  for  any  except 
his  nearest  blood  relations :  his  father,  or  mother,  or  brother,  or  unmarried  sister. 
As  for  the  high  priest,  he  was  forbidden  to  defile  himself  even  for  these.  And  the 
same  stringent  prohibition  applied  to  the  Nazarite  also. 

II.  What  was  the  reason  of  this  remarkable  law?  and  what  does  it 
TEACH  us  ?  1.  According  to  some  it  was  simply  a  sanitary  regulation.  The  sugges- 
tion is  not  to  be  wholly  set  aside.  So  long  as  this  law  was  in  force  extramural 
interment  must  have  been  the  rule.  No  city  in  Israel  contained  a  crowded  burial- 
ground,  diffusing  pestilence  within  its  walls,  nor  was  any  synagogue  made  a  place  of 
interment  Mucn  less  did  the  Israelites  ever  revert  to  the  Egyptian  custom  or  giving 
a  place  within  their  houses  to  the  embalmed  bodies  of  deceased  friends.  In  these 
respects  the  provisions  of  the  Mosaic  law  anticipated  by  3000  years  the  teaching  of 
our  modem  sanitary  science.  However,  this  intention  of  the  law  was  certainly  not  the 
principal  one.  2.  Another  view  of  it  is  suggested  by  Heb.  ix*  14 :  "  The  blood  of 
Christ  shall  purge  your  conscience  fr<yin  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God."  Dead 
works  are  works  which  have  in  them  no  breath  of  spiritual  life.  Transgressions  of 
God's  law  are  dead  works;  so  also  are  "duties"  not  animated  with  a  loving  regard 
for  the  p:lory  of  God.  Such  works  are  dead,  and,  being  dead,  defile  the  conscience, 
so  that  It  needs  to  be  purified  by  the  blood  of  Christ.    3.  But  the  chief  reason  of  the 

-law  is,  without  doubt,  to  be  sought  in  the  principle  tliat  death  is  ifie  wages  of  sin. 
Tin's  principle,  taught  so  plainly  in  Rom.  v.  and  1  Cor.  xv^  was  not  unknown  to  the 
Old  Testament  Church.  It  is  taught  in  the  story  of  the  Fall,  and  is  implied  in  Ps. 
xc,  '*the  prayer  of  Moses.*'    The  habit  of  making  light  of  death — as  if  it  were  no 
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evil  at  all,  bat  rather  the  welcome  riddance  of  the  soul  from  a  bnrdensome  and  mifit 
companion — was  not  learned  from  the  word  of  God.  The  Bible  teaches  us  to  regard 
the  body  as  the  fitting  dwelling-place  of  the  eoulf  and  necessary  to  the  completeness 
of  our  nature.  That  separation  of  body  and  soul  which  takes  place  in  death,  it 
teaches  us  to  regard  as  penal.  Death,  accordingly,  is  the  awful  effect  and  memorial 
of  sin,  and  contact  with  the  dead  causes  defilement.  Blessed  be  Qod,  the  gospel 
invites  us  to  look  on  a  brighter  scene.  If  the  law  admonished  men  that  the  wages 
of  sin  is  death,  the  gospel  bears  witness  that  God  in  Christ  offers  to  us  a  gift  of 
eternal  life.  To  say  this  is  not  to  disi)arafi^e  the  law.  Bright  objects  show  best  on  a 
dark  ground.  The  gospel  is  appreciated  rightly  by  those  only  who  have  laid  to 
heart  the  teachings  of  the  law.  Still  it  is  not  the  dark  ground  that  we  are  invited  to 
gaze  upon  so  much  as  the  bright  object  to  whose  beauty  it  serves  for  a  foil  The 
relation  between  the  law  we  have  been  considering  and  the  grace  of  Christ  is 
strikingly  seen  in  the  story  of  the  raising  of  Joirus^s  daughter,  and  of  the  widow's 
son  at  Nain.  In  both  instances  Christ  was  careful  to  toucn  the  dead  body ;  and  in 
both  instances  the  effect  immediately  wrought  proclaimed  the  intention  of  the 
act.  From  the  dead  there  went  out  no  real  defiline  influence  on  the  Lord.  On  the 
contrary,  from  him  there  went  forth  power  to  raise  the  dead.  In  Christ  grace  reigns 
through  righteousness  unto  life ;  he  is  the  Conqueror  of  death* — B. 

Vers.  1 — 22. — The  water  of  purification^  and  its  lessons.  The  extreme  diflSculty 
of  applying  the  details  of  this  chapter  to  the  spiritual  truths  of  which  they  were  a 
shadow  forbids  us  attempting  more  than  a  general  application  of  the  narrative. 

I.  Great  cars  was  nbbdbd  in  providinq  this  sin  offering  ^for  so  it  is  called 
in  vers.  9, 17).  There  were  precepts  as  to  the  victim's  sex,  age,  colour,  freedom  from 
blemish,  and  from  compulsory  laoour.  There  were  further  minute  requirements  as 
to  the  method  of  killing  and  burning.  The  animal,  first  killed  as  a  sacrifice,  was 
to  be  utterly  consumed.  No  ordinary  pure  water,  but  water  impregnated  with  ashee^ 
might  serve  as  a  medium  of  purification.  These  typical  facts  are  applicable  to  the 
naeans  of  purification  provided  in  the  gospel.  Christ  was  no  ordinary  sacrifice,  but 
"'without  blemish,"  "separate  from  sinners,"  voluntary  (John  x  18),  appointed  to 
death  in  a  particular  manner  (ibid,  xii.  32,  33)  ;  a  complete  sacrifice,  vicarious,  for 
all  the  congregation  (1  Tim.  ii.  6 ;  1  John  ii.  2),  in  order  that  God  might  thus  provide 
the  means  of  complete  purification  (Heb.  ix.  13, 14). 

II.  Defilement  was  incurred  in  the  purifying  process.  This  was  shown  in 
various  ways.  The  heifer  was  not  killed  before  the  altar,  but  outside  the  camp. 
The  high  piest  was  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  nor  was  even  Eleazar  to  kill  it 
himself.  The  blood  was  not  brought  into  the  tabernacle,  but  sprinkled  at  a  distance, 
in  the  direction  of  it  The  priest  that  sprinkled  the  blood  and  burnt  the  cedar  wooa 
was  defiled.  The  man  that  Dumed  the  carcase  was  defiled.  The  man,  ceremonially 
clean,  who  collected  the  ashes  became  unclean.  Even  the  "clean"  man  who 
sprinkled  the  unclean  with  the  purifying  water  became  himself  unclean.  Thus  God 
seeks  by  type  and  symbol,  *Mine  upon  line,"  to  impress  on  us  the  truth  that  sin  is 
"  exceeding  sinful.**  And  we  are  reminded  that  even  our  sinless  Priest  and  Sacrifice 
needed  to  be  "  made  sin  **  for  us  in  order  that  we  might  be  cleansed  from  all  un* 
righteousness  and  made  "  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him." 

III.  The  purification  provided  was  in  perpetual  demand.  ** Deaths  oft** 
compelled  frequent  contact  with  the  dead.  A  corpse,  even  a  bone  or  a  grave,  was 
sufficient  to  cause  defilement.  As  death  is  the  penalty  of  sin,  in  this  way  too  God 
taught  the  defiling  effect  of  sin,  and  therefore  the  need  of  perpetual  purifications 
(Heb.  X.  1,  2).  These  are  still  needed  even  by  Christians  who  have  been  justified 
and  have  exercised  "  repentance  from  dead  works  **  (John  xiii.  10 ;  Heb.  vL  1). 

Thus  we  learn — 1.  The  fearfully  polluting  character  of  sin.  Its  contagion  spreads 
to  all  who  are  susceptible.  It  exerts  its  baneful  effects  on  that  part  of  the  creation 
incapable  of  guilt  (Rom.  viii.  20 — 22),  and  even  on  the  sinless  Son  of  God  when  he 
comes  into  contact  with  it  as  a  Saviour  (Isa.  liii.  5,  6 ;  1  Pet.  ii.  24,  &c.).  2.  The 
mysterious  method  of  purification.  Some  of  these  ceremonies  are  "  hard  to  be  under* 
stood,**  and  we  have  some  difficulty  in  knowing  exactly  how  to  apply  them  to  the 
truths  respecting  spiritual  purification  in  the  gospeL    Just  so  in  "  the  mystery  of 
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godliness^'  itself  there  are  "secret  things  which  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God/* 
But  we  may  be  satisfied  because  the  way  of  salvation  is  ** the  gospel  o/"  God"  the 
Lamb  slain  is  *'  the  Lamb  of  God,''  the  atonement  is  GodPi  atonement  In  the  purifi- 
cation of  our  consciences  "  from  dead  works  *'  we  have  the  best  proof  of  **  the  mystery 
of  tlie  gospel"  (Eph.  i.  8,  9  ;  vi.  19)  being  "the  power  of  God,"  &c.  (Rom.  i.  16), 
d.  Our  entire  dependence  on  this  purification.  The  thoughtless  touching  of  a  dead 
man's  bone  defiled,  and  the  man  wno  neglected  the  water  of  purifying  was  "  cut  off." 
So  with  sinners,  who  should  not  dare  to  plead  forgetf ulness  (Ps.  xix.  12),  but  who 
may  be  cleansed  from  every  sin.  But  witiiout  this  cleansing  they  too  will  be  "  cut 
off  »*  (IJohn  i  7— 10).— P. 

Vers.  1—22. — D^ement  from  the  dead*  In  the  laws  given  to  the  Israelites  ther^ 
is  much  said  concerning  uncleanness.  The  ceremonial  difference  between  the  unclean 
and  the  clean  sets  forth  tiie  real  difference  between  the  sinful  and  the  sinless.  This 
difference  was  therefore  as  important  in  its  way,  and  as  much  requiring  attention,  as 
that  between  the  holy  and  the  profane.  In  the  Book  of  Leviticus  a  large  section 
(chs.  xi. — XV.)  is  exclusively  occupied  with  regulations  on  the  subject,  pointing  out 
how  uncleanness  was  caused,  and  how  to  be  removed — oftentimes  very  easily  caused, 
but  never  easy,  and  often  very  tedious,  to  remove.  It  was  a  charge  brought  against 
the  priests  long  after  (Ezek.  xxiL  26)  that  they  showed  no  difference  between  the 
unclean  and  the  clean.  Already  in  this  Book  of  Numbers  one  kind  of  defilement, 
that  contracted  by  contact  with  the  dead,  has  been  referred  to  thrice  (ch.  v.  2 ;  vi. 
6—12;  ix.  6 — 8).  In  the  second  of  these  instances  the  defilement  came  as  a 
hindrance  to  the  Nazarite  in  fulfilling  his  vow,  and  the  manner  of  his  cleansing  was 
carefully  indicated.  Here  in  ch.  xix.  we  come  to  a  very  elaborate  provision  for 
defilement  bv  the  dead  in  general.  The  immediate  occasion  of  this  provision  may 
have  been  the  sudden  and  simultaneous  death  of  nearly  15,000  of  me  people,  by 
which  many  were  of  necessity  defiled,  and  placed  in  great  dif&culties  as  to  their 
extrication  from  defilement.  But  whatever  the  occasion,  the  contents  of  this 
chapter  show  very  impressively  and  suggestively  the  way  in  which  God  looks  on 
death. 

I.  We  gather  from  this  chapter  how  uttebly  obnoxious  death  is  to  God.  The 
person  who  has  come  in  contact  with  it,  however  lightly  or  casually, — it  may  have 
been  unconsciously, — is  thereby  unclean.  Unlike  the  leper,  he  may  feel  no  difference 
in  himsett,  but  he  is  unclean.  Notice  further  why  deatli  is  so  obnoxious  to  God.  It 
is  the  great  and  crowning  consequence  of  sin  in  this  world.  Sin  not  only  spoils  life 
while  it  lasts,  but  brings  it  to  a  melancholy,  painful,  and  in  most  cases  premature 
end.  Consider  how  much  of  human  life,  that  mi^ht  be  so  glorifying  to  God,  so 
usef  id  to  man.  and  so  happy  in  tlie  experience  of  it,  is  nipped  in  the  earliest  bud. 
Doubtless  Goa  sees  in  death  abominations  of  which  we  have  hardly  any  sense  at  all 
It  is  obnoxious  to  us  as  interfering  with  our  plans,  robbing  us  of  our  joys,  and  takine 
away  thf  only  thing  that  nature  gives  us,  temporal  life.  We  look  at  death  too  much 
as  a  cause.  God  would  have  us  well  to  understand  that  its  great  power  as  a  cause 
comes  from  what  it  is  as  an  effect.  In  one  sense  we  may  say  the  uncleanness  of 
leprosy  was  less  offensive  tlian  that  oE  death,  for  the  power  of  sin  was  less  evident 
in  a  disease  of  the  living  person  than  when  life  was  altogether  gone.  Every  instance 
of  death  is  a  fresh  defiance,  and  apparently  a  successful  one,  of  the  ever-living  God. 
Death  seems  to  wait  on  every  new-bom  child,  saying,  "  Thou  art  mine.** 

II.  We    should    so    COBRECT  our  thoughts  that  DEAfn   MAY  BECOME  OBNOXIOUS 

TO  us  IN  THE  SAME  WAY  AS  IT  IS  TO  GoD.  Do  not  be  Contented  to  talk  of  death 
as  coining  through  disease,  accident,  or  old  age.  Behind  all  instruments  look  for  the 
wielding  hand  or  sin.  Ask  yourself  if  egress  from  this  world  would  not  be  a  very 
different  sort  of  thing  if  man  had  continued  unfallen.  To  a  sinless  nature,  how 
gentle,  painless,  glorious,  and  exultant  might  be  the  process  of  exchanging  the  service 
of  earth  for  the  service  of  a  still  higher  state  1  Death  in  its  pain  and  gloom  and 
disturbing  consequences  to  survivors  is  something  quite  foreign  to  the  original  con- 
stitution of  human  nature.  Only  by  learning  to  look  on  death  as  God  by  his  own 
example  would  have  us  look,  shall  we  find  Sie  true  remedy  against  it,  both  in  its 
actual  power  and  in  the  terrors  which  the  anticipation  of  it  so  often  inspires. 
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III.  Occasion  is  given  fob  much  humility  and  self-abhobrbnce  as  wb  considee 
THE  HOLD  WHICH  SIM  HAS  ON  OUR  MORTAL  BODIES.  The  agoDising  appeal  of  sin- 
burdened  humanity  is,  "  0  wretched  man  that  I  atn  I  who  shall  deliver  me  from 
the  body  of  this  death  ?  *'  Every  consideration  should  be  welcomed  wkich  will  make 
US  feel  more  deeply  and  abidingly  the  dreadful  power  of  sin,  the  impossibility  of 
getting  rid  of  all  its  consequences  until  we  are  passed  out  of  the  present  life.  Does 
not  a  fair  consideration  of  this  ceremonial  uncleanness  for  the  dead  body  go  far  to 
settle  the  oft-debated  point  as  to  the  possibility  of  complete  holiness  in  tiiis  world  ? 
How  can  there  be  complete  holiness  when  this  supreme  effect  of  sin,  temporal  death, 
remains  undestroyed  ?  What  a  thought  for  a  devout  Israelite,  a  man  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Psalmist,  that,  solicitous  as  he  might  be  all  through  life  to  keep  in  the  way  of 
God's  commandments,  nevertheless,  when  life  had  left  the  body,  he  would  inevitably 
be  the  means  of  defilement  to  others  1 

IV.  ThEBE    is    POINTED    OUT    TO    US    THE    TBUE    MODE  OF  TBIUMPH  OVER  DEATH. 

Death  can  be  conquered  only  in  one  way,  by  conquering  sin.  He  who  destroys  the 
power  of  sin  in  a  human  life  destroys  the  power  of  death.  The  raising  of  Lazarus 
was  not  so  much  a  triumph  over  death  as  a  humiliation  of  him  who  has  the  power 
of  death,  an  intimation  that  the  secret  of  his  power  was  known  and  vulnerable. 
Lazarus  was  raised,  but  died  again  in  the  course  of  mortal  nature,  and  only  as  he 
believed  in  Jesus  to  the  attainment  of  eternal  life  did  he  gain  the  real  triumph  over 
death.  If  then  by  any  means  our  life  here  is  becoming  more  and  more  free  from 
sin,  more  abundant  in  holy  service,  then  in  the  same  proportion  the  hellish  glory  of 
death  is  dimmed.  The  physical  circumstances  of  death  are  not  the  chief  thing  to  be 
considered,  but  what  sort  of  future  lies  beyond.  If  it  is  to  be  a  continuance,  im- 
provement* and  perfecting  of  the  spiritual  life  of  Christ's  people  here,  then  where  is 
tlie.  triumph  of  death  ?  To  have  been  transformed  by  tiie  renewing  of  our  minds, 
and  to  have  found  our  chief  occupation  and  delight  in  the  affairs  -of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  may  not  indeed  take  away  the  terrors  of  death,  but  they  do  effectually  destroy 
its  power. 

V.  The  very  fact  of  death  being  so  obnoxious  to  God  should  fill  us  with  hope 
FOB  ITS  BEMOVAL.  Is  it  not  a  great  deal  to  know  that  what  is  peculiarly  dreaded  by 
us  is  peculiarly  hateful  to  him  r  Is  there  not  a  sort  of  assurance  that  God*8  wisdom 
and  power  will  be  steadily  directed  to  the  removal  of  what  is  so  hateful  ? — Y. 

We  have  now  to  notice  the  way  in  which  this  defilement  was  removed — by  sprink- 
ling over  the  defiled  person  running  water  mingled  with  the  ashes,  prepared  in  a 
peculiar  way,  of  a  slain  heifer. 

I.  The  prep  \ra'i  ION  was  vebt  elaborate.  It  needed  great  care  in  its  details, 
and  was,  therefore,  very  easily  spoiled.  There  has  been  much  discussion,  with  little 
agreement,  over  the  significance  of  many  of  the  details,  the  truth  being  that  there  is 
not  sufficient  information  for  us  to  discern  reasons  which  may  have  been  clear  enough 
to  those  who  had  to  obey  the  command,  though  even  to  them  the  purpose  of  many 
details  was  doubtless  utterly  obscure,  and  even  intentionally  so.  What  room  is  there 
for  faith  if  we  are  to  know  the  why  and  wherefoie  at  every  step?  One  thing  is 
certain,  that  if  any  detail  had  been  neglected*  the  whole  symbolic  action  would  have 
failed.  The  water  would  be  sprinkled  in  vain.  God  would  intimate  iii  no  doubtful 
way  that  the  defiled  person  remained  defiled  still.  So  when  we  turn  from  the  shadow 
to  the  substance,  from  the  cleansing  of  the  death-defiled  body  to  that  of  the  death- 
defiled  person  to  whom  the  body  belonged,  we  find  Christ  complying  in  the  strictest 
manner  with  the  minutest  matters  of  detail ;  and  doing  so,  this  indicated  his  equal 
compliance  inwardly  with  every  requirement  of  the  law  of  God  considered  as  having 
to  do  with  the  spirit.  Thrice  we  know  did  God  intimate  his  satisfaction  with  his 
Son,  as  one  who  in  all  things  was  carrying  out  his  purposes — ^twice  in  express  tonns 
(Matt.  iii.  17 ;  xvii.  5),  and  the  third  time  implying  the  same  thing  not  less  signifi- 
cantly (John  xii.  28).  Then  also  we  are  called  to  notice  how  many  prophecies  as  to 
matters  of  detail,  such  as  places,  circumstances,  &c.,  had  to  be  fulfilled.  As  in  tlie 
preparing  of  the  heifer  the  commands  of  God  had  to  be  accomplished,  so  in  the 
preparing  of  Jesus  for  his  great  cleansing  work  the  prophecies  of  God  had  to  be 
accomplished. 
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II.  The  devoted  animal  was  in  a  typical  sense  very  peculiar.  There  is  tlie 
selection  of  one  kind  of  animal,  one  sex  in  that  kind,  one  colour,  aU  absence  of  blemish, 
and  complete  freedom  from  the  yoke.  May  we  not  say  that  to  find  all  these  marks 
in  one  animal  was  indication  of  some  special  provision  from  on  high  ?  "  It  must  be 
a  red  heifer,  because  of  the  rarity  of  the  colour,  that  it  might  be  the  more  remarkable. 
The  Jews  say,  if  but  two  hairs  were  black  or  white,  it  was  unlawful"  Whether  this 
were  so  or  not,  we  have  in  this  remarkable  typical  animal  a  suggestion  of  him  who 
in  his  person,  works,  claims,  and  influence  is  totally  unlike  any  one  else  who  has  ever 
taken  part  in  human  affairs.  As  the  heifer  was  without  spot  or  blemish,  so  far  as 
human  eye  could  discern,  so  Jesus  was  faultless  in  the  presence  of  God's  glory.  And 
just  as  the  combination  in  the  heifer  of  all  that  God  required  was  a  great  help  to  the 
people  in  believing  in  the  cleansing  efi&cacy  of  the  ashes,  so  we,  regarding  Jesus  in 
all  the  peculiarities  which  centre  and  unite  in  him,  may  well  appl^  ourselves  with 
fresh  confidence  and  gratitude  to  the  blood  that  cleanseth  from  all  sm. 

III.  The  ashes  were  reserved  for  permanent  use  (ver.  9).  It  is  of  course  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  ashes  of  this  first  heifer  served  for  the  cleansings  of  a 
thousand  years,  but  doubtless  they  served  a  long  time,  thus  sufficiently  indicating 
the  cleansing  power  that  flows  from  him  who  di©d  once  for  all.  We  stand  in  the 
succession  to  many  generations  who  have  applied  themselves  to  the  one  fountain 
opened  for  sin  and  uncleanness.  Where  the  earliest  believers  stood,  submitting  the 
impurity  of  their  hearts  to  Jesus,  we  also  stand,  and  the  evident  result  to  thertiy  as 
seen  in  the  record  of  their  experience,  may  well  give  joy  and  assurance  to  us, 

IV.  Only,  WE  MUST  make  like  closeness  and  fidelity  of  application.  Con- 
sider what  was  required  from  these  death-defiled  ones.  For  seven  days  they  were 
unclean,  and  on  the  third  day  as  well  as  the  seventh  they  were  to  be  sprinkled.  To 
prepare  the  sprinkling  agent  was  no  light  or  easy  matter,  so  that  its  virtue  might  be 
sure.  But  even  when  prepared  it  required  repeated  applications.  Thus  to  be  cleansed 
from  sin  requires  a  searching  process,  indicate^i  in  the  New  Testament  by  the  baptism 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  fire.  There  must  be  a  discerning  of  the  thoughts  and 
intents  o£  the  heart,  and  a  rigorous,  uncompromising  dealing  with  them.  Let  none 
apply  himself  to  the  cleansing  which  Christ  provides  umess  he  is  ready  for  a 
thorough  examination  of  his  nature,  a  disclosure  of  many  deep-seated  abominations, 
and  a  tearing  away  from  his  life  of  much  that  he  has  cherished  and  for  a  time  may 
sadly  miss. 

V.  There  is  no  cleansing  except  in  strict  obedience  to  God*s  appointment. 
The  defiled  one  could  not  invent  a  purification  of  his  own,  nor  could  he  go  on  as  if 
defilement  were  a  harmless,  evanescent  trifle.  He  might  indeed  say,  "What  the 
worse  am  I  for  touching  the  dead  ?  "  judging  by  his  OAvn  present  feelings  and  ignor- 
ance of  consequences.  Nor  might  any  immediate  obvious  difference  appear  between 
the  defiled  and  the  cleansed ;  nevertheless,  there  was  a  difference  which  God  himself 
would  make  very  plain  and  bitter  in  the  event  of  persevering  disobedience.  So 
between  the  conscious  and  confessing  sinner  who,  humbly  believing,  is  being  washed 
in  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  the  careless,  defiant  sinner  who  neglects  it  as  a  mere 
imagination,  there  may  seem  little  or  nothing  of  difference.  But  the  difference  is 
that  between  heaven  and  hell,  and  God  will  make  it  clear  in  due  time. 

Note  the  connection  of  the  following  passage  with  the  whole  chapter: — **If  the 
ashes  of  an  heifer  sprinklins^  the  unclean,  sanctifieth  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh : 
how  much  more  shall  the  mood  of  Christ,  who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered 
himself  without  spot  to  God,  purge  your  conscience  from  dead  works  to  serve  the 
living  God?"  (Heb.  ix.  13, 14).— Y. 

EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

The  last  march:  from  Eadesh  to 
HoR  (verB.  1—29).  Ver.  1.— Then  eame  the 
cbildren  of  Israel,  even  the  whole  congre- 
gation.   The  latter  words  are  emphatic  here 


and  in  ver.  22,  and  seem  intended  to  mark 
the  period  of  reassembly  after  the  dispersion 
of  nearly  thirty -eight  years.  Probably  a 
portion  of  the  tribes  had  visited  Eadesh 
many  times  during  those  years,  and  perhaps 
it  had  never  been  wholly  abandoned.     Into 
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the  desert  of  Zin,  i.  e.,  if  the  western  site  be 
maintained  for  Kadesh,  the  Wady  Murreh. 
See  the  note  on  Kadesh.  In  the  flrit  month. 
In  the  month  Abib  (Nisan),  the  vernal 
month,  when  there  was  **  much  grass  "  (cf. 
John  vi.  10)  in  places  at  other  seasons 
desert,  and  when  travelling  was  most  easy. 
From  comparison  of  ch.  xiv.  33 ;  xxxiii.  38 
and  the  sequence  of  the  narrative,  it  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  month  of  the  fortieth, 
and  last,  year  of  wandering.  Then  it  was 
that  they  reassembled  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood from  whence  they  had  dispersed  so 
long  befoi-e  (see  the  note  before  ch.  xv.). 
And  the  people  abode  (2^.),  Septuagint, 
Karifiiiviv)  in  Kadesh.  From  the  date  given 
in  ch.  xxxiii.  38  it  would  seem  that  they  re- 
mained three  or  four  months  in  Kadesh  on  this 
.  occasion.  This  delay  may  have  been  occasioned 
partly  by  the  mourning  for  Miriam  (cf.  ver. 
29),  and  partly  by  the  necessity  of  awaiting 
answers  from  Edom  and  from  Moab  (see  on 
ver.  14).  And  Miriam  died  there,  and  was 
buried.  Nothing  could  be  more  brief  and 
formal  than  this  mention  of  the  death  of  one 
who  had  plaved  a  considerable  part  in  Israel, 
and  had  perhaps  wished  to  play  a  more  con- 
siderable part.  It  can  -scarcely,  however,  be 
doubted  that  her  death  in  the  unlovely  wil- 
derness was  a  punishment  like  the  death  of 
her  brothers.  There  is  no  reason  whatever 
to  suppose  that  she  had  any  part  in  the  re- 
bellion of  Kadesh,  or  that  the  sentence  of 
death  there  pronounced  included  her;  she 
was  indeed  at  this  time  advanced  in  years, 
out  that  would  not  in  itself  account  for  the 
fact  that  she  died  in  exile ;  it  is,  no  doubt, 
to  the  arrogance  and  rebellion  recorded  in 
ch.  xii.  that  we  must  look  for  the  true  ex- 
planation of  her  untimely  end. 

Ver.  2.— There  was  no  water.  There  was 
a  lar^e  natural  sj[)ring  at  Kadesh,  and  during 
the  time  of  their  previous  sojourn  there  no 
complaint  of  this  sort  seems  to  have  arisen. 
At  this  time,  however,  the  bulk  of  the  en- 
campment may  have  lain  in  a  different  direc- 
tion (cf.  ver.  1  with  ch.  xiii.  26),  or  the  supply 
may  have  failed  from  temporary  causes.  In 
either  case  a  total  absence  of  water  need  not 
be  imagined,  but  only  an  insufficient  supply. 
Yer.  3.  —  And  the  people  ohode  with 
Koses.  As  their  fathers  had  done  in  similar 
circumstances,  as  recorded  in  Exod.  xviL 
Would  Ood  that  we  had  died.  See  on  ch. 
xiv.  2.  When  our  brethren  died  before  the 
Lord.  This  is  difficult,  because  the  visita- 
tions of  God  at  Kibroth-hattaavah  (ch.  xi. 
84)  and  at  Kadesh  (ch.  xiv.  37)  haid  over- 
taken not  their  brethren,  but  their  fathers, 
some  thirty-eight  years  before.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  daily  mortality  which  had  carried 
off  their  brethren  is  clearlv  excluded  by  the 
phrase,  **  before  the  Lord.^'    It  may  be  that 


the  rebellion  of  Korah  happened  towards  the 
end  of  the  period  of  wandering,  and  that  the 
reference  is  to  the  plague  which  followed  it ; 
or  it  may  be  that  the  formula  of  complaint 
had  become  8tereotyj>ed,  as  those  of  children 
often  do,  and  was  emploved  from  time  to 
time  without  variation  and  without  definite 
reference.  The  latter  supposition  is  strongly 
supported  by  the  character  of  the  wortls 
which  follow. 

Ver.  4.— Why  have  ye  brought  up  the 
congregation  of  the  Lord  into  this  wilder- 
ness 1  These  words  are  almost  exactly  re- 
peated from  Exod.  xvii.  3.  They,  and  those 
which  follow,  are  no  doubt  out  of  place  if 
considered  as  expressing  the  feelings  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people,  who  had  no  know- 
ledge of  Egypt,  and  had  grown  up  in  the 
wilderness.  But  on  such  occasions  it .  is 
always  the  few  who  put  words  into  the 
mouths  of  the  many,  and  the  ringleaders  in 
this  gainsaying  would  naturally  te  the  sur- 
vivora  of  the  elder  generation,  whose  dis- 
position was  exactly  the  same  as  ever,  and 
who  had  always  shown  a  remarkable  want 
of  originality  in  their  complaints, 

Ver.  6.— Ho  place  of  seed.  Septuagint, 
r<$iroc  ov  oh  oittioirai,  A  place  where  there 
is  no  sowing,  and  therefore  no  harvest. 

Ver.  6.— They  fell  upon  their  fiaces.  See 
note  on  ch.  xiv.  5. 

Ver.  8.— Take  the  rod.  The  pafiSoi:,  or 
staff  of  office,  with  which  Moses  and  Aaron 
had  worked  wonders  before  Pharaoh  (Exod, 
vii.  9  so. ),  and  with  which  Moses  had  smitten 
the  rock  in  Rephidim  (Exod.  xvii.  6).  This 
rod  had  not  been  mentioned,  nor  perhaps 
used,  since  then ;  but  we  might  certainly 
have  supposed  that  the  instrument  of  so 
manv  miracles  would  be  reverently  laid  up 
in  the  tabernacle  "before  the  Lord,"  and 
this  we  find  from  the  next  verse  to  have  been 
the  case.  Gather  thou  the  assembly  tO: 
gether,  i.  e,  by  their  representatives.  Speak 
ye  unto  the  rock  before  their  eyes.  The 
word  used  for  the  rock  in  this  narrative  is 

V?9?  instead  of  ")^*Vii,  as  in  Exod.  xvii.  It 
does  not  seem  that  any  certain  distinction  of 
meaning  can  be  drawn  between  the  words, 
which  are  obviously  interchanged  in  Judges 
vi.  20,  21,  and  are  both  translated  irirpa  by 
the  Septuagint ;  but  the  careful  use  of  differ- 
ent terms  in  the  two  narratives  serves  to  dis- 
tinguish them,  just  as  the  use  of  co^t vovc  and 
awpiiaQ  by  St.  Mark  (vi  43;  viil  8,  19, 
20)  helps  to  distinguish  the  two  miracles  of 
feeding  the  multitude. 

Ver.  10.— Hear  now,  ye  rebels.  0^^?. 
Septuagint,  ol  dvubtiQ,  The  verb  is  used  in 
a  simikr  sense  of  Moses  and  Aaron  them- 
selves in  ver.  24.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
this  was  the  word  really  used  by  our  Lord 
in  Matt.  v.  22,  and  translated  ^Mpoc.    This, 
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however,  is  extremely  precarious,  and  is  in- 
deed to  accuse  the  Evangelist  of  a  blunder, 
for  there  is  no  real  correspondence  between 
the  words.  Kiut  we  fetch  you  water. 
Septuagint,  ju^  .  .  Ua^o/iev  vuiv  ^Biap.  And 
this  is  no  doubt  the  sense.  It  has  been  ren- 
dered by  some  "Can  we  fetch  you  water," 
on  the  supposition  that  Moses  really  doubted 
the  possibility  of  such  a  miracle,  but  this 
seems  to  be  an  entire  mistake  (see  next  note). 
Yer.  12.^Beeanse  ye  believed  me  not,  to 
■anctifjr  me  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  It  is  ver}'  important,  and  at  the  same 
time  very  difficult,  to  understand  what  the  pre- 
cise sin  of  Moses  and  Aaron  was  upon  this  occa- 
sion. That  it  was  very  serious  is  manifest  from 
the  punishment  which  is  entailed.  Aaron,  in- 
deed, does  not  appear  in  the  narrative,  save 
in  his  usual  subordinate  position  as  associ- 
ated with  his  brother  by  the  Divine  mandate. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  might  have  checked 
the  unadvised  words  of  Moses,  but  that  is 
wholly  beside  the  mark .  Aaron  had  obviously 
no  control  whatever  over  his  far  more  able  and 
energetic  brother,  and  therefore  could  have 
no  responsibility  in  that  respect.  We  can 
only  suppose  that  he  inwardly  assented  to 
the  language  and  conduct  with  which  he  was 
outwardly  associated,  and  therefore  shared 
the  guilt.  A  less  degree  of  sin  was  (so  to 
speak)  necessary  in  his  cause,  because  he  had 
on  former  occasions  so  greatly  dishonoured 
his  office  ;  and  the  anger  of  God  against  the 
sin  of  his  ministers,  although  laid  to  sleep, 
is  ever  ready  to  awake  upon  the  recurrence 
of  a  similar  provocation.  We  may  therefore 
dismiss  him,  and  consider  only  the  case  of 
Moses.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
Moses  actually  douoted  the  power  of  God  to 
supply  the  present  need,  for  he  held  in  his 
hand  the  very  rod  with  which  he  had  struck 
the  rock  in  Rephidim,  nor  is  there  any- 
thing in  his  words  or  acts  upon  this  occa- 
sion to  imply  any  such  disbelief.  Tlie  lan- 
guage of  en.  xi.  21,  22  may  be  cited  on  the 
other  side,  but  that  was  spoken  in  passion, 
and  spoken  to  God,  and  cannot  be  neld  as 
expressing  an  actual  failure  of  faith.  Nor  do 
subsequent  references  point  to  unbelief  as 
having  been  the  sin  of  Moses  (cf.  ch.  xxviL 
14 ;  Deut.  xxxii.  61  ;  Ps.  cvi.  83).  Rather, 
they  point  to  disobedience  and  indiscretion  ; 
to  such  disloyal  conduct  and  language  as  pro- 
duced a  bad  impression  upon  the  people,  and 
did  not  place  the  Divine  character  before  them 
in  its  true  light .  We  must  understand ,  there- 
fore, that  the  want  of  belief  with  which  Moses 
stood  charged  was  not  a  want  of  faith  in  the 
power  of  (Jod,  but  a  want  of  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God,  bearing  in  mind  that  the  two 
faults  of  disbelief  and  disobedience  are  but 
^o  sides  of  one  inward  fact,  and  are  per- 
petually confounded  in  the  langua^  of  Scrip- 
ture (compare  the  use  of  dv^t^tXy  \n  the  New 


Testament).  What  then  was  the  disobedi- 
ence of  Moses  ?  Here,  again,  the  more 
obvious  answer  is  insufficient.  It  is  true 
that  Moses  struck  the  rock  twice  instead  of 
(or  perhaps  in  addition  to)  speaking  to  it ; 
but  God.  nad  bid  him  take  the  rod,  and  he 
might  naturally  think  he  was  meant  to  use 
it  as  before ;  moreover,  the  people  could  not 
have  kno\vu  anything  of  the  exact  terms  of 
the  command,  and  would  have  thought  no 
more  of  his  striking  the  rock  at  Kadesh  than 
at  Rephidim ;  but  it  was  the  fact  of  the 
bad  impression  made  upon  the  people  which 
was  the  ground  of  the  Divine  rebuke.  We 
come  bacK,  therefore,  to  the  simple  conclusion 
expressed  by  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  cvi.  32,  83), 
that  Moses  lost  his  temper,  and  in  the  irri- 
tation of  the  moment  spoke  and  acted  in 
such  a  way  and  in  such  a  spirit  as  to  dis- 
honour his  Master  and  to  impair  the  good 
effect  of  the  Divine  beneficence.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  the  repeated  striking  of  the  rock 
was  one  sign  of  the  anger  to  which  Moses 
gave  way,  but  we  could  hardly  have  attached 
any  serious  character  to  the  act  if  Jt  had 
stood  alone.  It  is  in  the  words  of  Moses, 
words  in  which  he  associated  Aaron  with 
himself,  that  we  must  find  the  explanation  of 
the  displeasure  he  incurred.  That  he  called 
the  people  "rebels"  was  unseemly,  not 
because  it  was  untrue,  or  because  it  was  an 
uncalled-for  term  of  reproach,  but  because  he 
himself  was  at  that  very  moment  a  rebel,  and 
disloyal  in  heart  to  his  Master  (cf.  ver.  24). 
That  he  should  say,  **  Must  we  fetch  you 
water  out  of  this  rock?"  showed  how  com- 
pletely he  was  carried  away.  It  is  true  that 
God  had  said  to  him,  "Thou  shalt  bring 
forth  to  them  water,"  and,  "Thou  shalt  give 
the  congregation  .  .  drink*'  (compare  this 
with  £xod.  xvii.  6),  and  it  is  probable  that 
his  own  words  were  more  or  less  consciously 
dictated  by  this  remembrance  ;  but  he  knew 
very  well  that  the  Divine  mandate  afforded 
him  no  real  justification  ;  that  he  and  Aaron 
were  the  merest  instruments  in  the  hand  of 
God ;  that  it  was  peculiarly  necessary  t6 
keep  this  fact  before  the  minds  of  the 
people ;  nevertheless,  his  vexation  and  an^r 
betrayed  him  into  putting  himself— a  mere 
man,  and  a  man  too  in  a  very  bad  temper— 
into  the  place  of  God  before  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  congregation.  Moses  had  fallen  at 
least  once  before  (see  on  ch.  xi.  11 — 16)  into 
a  similar  error,  one  so  natural  to  an  angry 
mind ;  but  this  was  the  first  time  that  he 
had  made  his  error  public,  and  thereby  dis- 
honoured the  Master  whom  it  was  his  special 
duty  to  uphold  and  glorify.  This  was  the 
sin,   and  if  the  punishment   seem  dispro- 

Eortionate,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
einousness  of  a  sin  depends  quite  as  much 
on  the  position  of  the  sinner  as  upon  its 
intrinsic  enormity.    Te  shall  not  brin^  this 
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oongregatioii  into  the  land.  That  they 
should  die  in  the  wilderness  was  implied  in 
this  sentence,  but  was  not  strictly  a  part  of 
the  sentence  itself.  Moses,  indeed,  although 
he  did  not  enter  the  land  of  promise  in  its 
narrower  sense,  yet  he  died  within  the  in- 
heritance of  Israel.  Since  they  had  behaved 
unworthily  of  their  high  oflBce  as  leaders  of 
the  people,  therefore  that  o£5ce  should  be 
taken  nova  them  before  the  glorious  end. 

Ver.  13. — ^This  is  the  waiter  of  Keribfth.. 
or  "water  of  strife."  Septuagint,  v^wp  dv- 
TiXoyioQ.  The  word  "Meribah"  appears, 
however,  to  form  part  of  a  proper  name  in 
Deut.  zxxii.  61.  A  similar  use  of  the  word  is 
recorded  in  Exod.  xviL  7.  That  the  same 
name  was  more  or  less  definitely  attached  to 
these  two  scenes  is  only  another  way  of  say- 
ing that  there  was  a  strong  similarity  between 
the  two  sets  of  associations.  At  the  same 
time  the  differences  are  so  marked  in  the 
narratives  that  they  leave  very  distinct  im- 
pressions upon  the  mind.  And  he  was  sano- 
tifled  in  them,  i,  e.  he  revealed  there  his 
holiness  and  power,  and  put  to  silence  their 
evil  murmurings  against  him.  He  was  sanc- 
tified in  them  all  the  more  abundantly  be- 
cause Moses  and  Aaron  failed  to  sanctify  him 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people ;  but  what  they 
failed  to  do  he  brought  to  pass  without  their 
agency. 

Ver.  14. — And  Koses  sent  messengers 
from  Kadesh  nnto  the  king  of  Edom.  On 
the  kings  of  Edom  see  on  Gen.  xzxvL  31. 
It  would  seem  probable  from  Exod.  xv.  15 
that  the  government  was  at  that  time  (forty 
years  before  the  present  date)  still  in  the 
hands  of  **  dukes,  and  that  the  change  had 
but  recently  taken  place.  It  is  stated  in 
Judges  xL  17  that  Moses  sent  messengers  at 
this  time  with  a  like  request  to  the  king  of 
Moab.  We  are  not  indeed  obliged  to  sup- 
pose that  Jephthah,  living  300  years  after, 
stated  the  facts  correctly;  but  there  is  no 
particular  reason  to  doubt  it  in  this  case. 
That  no  mention  of  it  is  made  here  would  be 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
refusal  of  Edom  made  the  answer  of  Moab  of 
no  practical  moment.  That  Moses  asked  a 
passage  through  the  territory  of  Edom  im- 
plies that  he  had  renounced  the  idea  of  in- 
vading Canaan  from  the  south.  This  was 
not  on  account  of  any  insuperable  difficulties 
presented  by  the  character  of  the  countrjr  or 
of  its  inhabitants,  for  such  did  not  exist ; 
nor  on  account  of  any  supposed  presence  of 
Egyptian  troops  in  tne  south  of  Palestine; 
but  simply  on  account  of  the  fact  that  Israel 
had  deliberately  refused  to  take  the  straight 
road  into  their  land,  and  were  therefore  con- 
demned to  follow  a  long  and  circuitous  route 
ere  they  reached  it  on  an  altogether  different 
side.  The  dangers  and  difficulties  of  the 
road  they  actually  traversed  were,  humanly 


speaking,  far  greater  than  any  they  would 
have  encountered  in  any  other  direction ;  but 
this  was  part  of  their  necessary  discipline. 
Thy  brother  Israel.  This  phrase  recalled 
the  history  of  Esau  and  Jacob,  and  of  the 
brotherly  kindness  which  the  former  had 
shown  to  the  latter  at  a  time  when  he  had 
him  in  his  power  (Gen.  xxxiii.).  Thon 
knowest  all  the  travel  that  hath  befiUlen 
ns.  Moses  assumed  that  Edom  would  take 
a  fraternal  interest  in  thjB  fortunes  of  Israel. 
The  parallel  was  singularly  close  between  the 
position  of  Jacob  when  he  met  with  Esau, 
and  the  present  position  of  Israel ;  we  may 
well  suppose  that  Moses  intended  to  make 
this  felt  without  directly  asserting  it. 

Ver.  16.— And  sent  an  angel.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  Moses  purposely  used  an  expres- 
sion which  might  oe  understood  in  various 
senses,  because  he  could  not  explain  to  the 
king  of  Edom  the  true  relation  of  the  Lord 
to  his  people.  At  the  same  time  it  was  in 
the  deepest  sense  true  (cf.  Exod.  xiv.  19 ; 
xxxii.  34),  because  it  was  the  uncreated 
ancel  of  the  covenant,  which  was  from  God, 
and  yet  was  God  (c£  Gen.  xxxii.  30 ;  Josh. 
V.  15;  vL  2;  Acts  viL  35),  who  was  the  real 
captain  of  the  Lord's  host.  In  Kadesh,  a 
city  in  the  uttermost  of  thy  border.  Bee 
note  on  Kadesh.  It  is  clear  that  Eadesh 
itself  was  outside  the  territory  of  the  king  of 
Edom,  although  it  lay  close  to  the  frontier. 

Ver.  17.  — Let  ns  pass,  I  pray  thee, 
through  thy  country.  Moses  desired  to 
march  through  Seir  eastwards  and  north- 
eastwards, so  as  to  reach  the  country  beyond 
Jordan.  If  the  northern  portion  of  the 
wilderness  of  Paran  was  at  this  time  held  by 
the  king  of  Edom,  it  would  be  through  this 
region  that  Israel  would  first  seek  to  make 
their  way  from  Kadesh  to  the  Arabah ; 
thence  the  broad  and  easy  pass  of  the  Wady 
Ghuweir  would  lead  them  through  Mount 
Seir  (properly  so  called)  to  the  plains  of 
Moab.  nirongh  the  fields,  or  through  the 
vineyards.  These  words  attest  the  change 
for  the  worse  in  the  condition  of  these  re- 
gions. Even  in  the  Wady  Ghuweir,  although 
springs  and  pasturage  are  abundant,  fields 
and  vineyards  hardly  exist.  Heither  will 
we  drink,  i. «.,  as  appears  from  ver.  19,  with- 
out obtaining  leave  and  making  payment.  By 
the  king's  highway.  I^^D -qi^.  The  state 
road  used  for  military  purposes. 

Ver.  18.— And  Edom  said, .  .  Thon  shalt 
not  pass  by  me.  This  was  the  first  of  a 
series  of  hostile  acts,  prompted  by  vindictive 
jealousy,  which  brought  down  the  wrath  of 
God  upon  Edom  (compare  the  prophecy  of 
Obadiah).     See,  however,  on  Deut.  iL  29. 

Ver.  19.— And  the  children  of  Israel  said, 
i.  e.,  probably,  the  messengers  sent  by  Mosea. 

By  the  highway.    n^pP3.  The  Septuagiuc 
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translates  vapd  t6  opoc>  but  no  doubt  the 
word  means  a  "high  road"  in  the  original 
sense  of  a  raised  causeway  (cf.  Isa.  Ivii.  14). 
Such  a  road  is  still  called  Derb  es  Sultan — 
Emperor-road.  I  will  only,  withont  doing 
anything  else,  go  throngh  on  my  fset. 
Rather,  "  It  is  nothing  :  "  0??i^^  P!). 
Septuagint,  &\\d  t6  -rpayfia  ovdiv  ten')  "  I 
wiU  go  through  on  my  feet."  They  meant, 
•*  We  do  not  ask  for  anything  of  value,  only 
leave  to  pass  through." 

Yer.  22.— And  the  children  of  Iirael,  even 
the  whole  eongregation  (see  note  on  vcr. 
1),  journeyed  from  Kadesh,  and  came  unto 
Konnt  Hor.  If  the  narrative  follows  the 
order  of  time,  we  must  suppose  that  the 
Edomites  at  once  blocked  the  passes  near  to 
Kadesh,  and  thus  compelled  the  Israelites  to 
journey  southwards  for  some  distance  until 
they  were  clear  of  the  Azazim&t ;  they  would 
then  turn  eastT^ards  again  and  make  their 
way  across  the  plateau  of  Paran  to  the 
Arabah  at  a  point  opposite  Mount  Hor.  It 
is  supposed  by  many,  although  it  finds  no 
support  in  the  narrative  itself,  that  the 
armed  resistance  offered  by  Edom  is  out  of 
chronological  order  in  ver.  20,  and  only 
occurred  in  fact'  when  the  Israelites  had 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Hor, 
and  were  preparing  to  ascend  the  Wady 
Ghuweir.  On  the  name  of  Mount  Hor  pHH 
■in)  see  on  ch.  xxxiv.  7,  8.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  tradition  is  right  in  identify- 
ing it  with  the  Jebel  Harun  (mount  of  Aaron), 
a  lofty  and  precipitous  mountain  rising 
between  the  Arabah  and  the  site  of  Petra. 
On  one  of  its  two  summits  the  tomb  of 
Aaron  is  still  shown,  and  although  this  is 
itself  worthless  as  evidence,  yet  the  character 
and  position  of  the  mountain  are  altogether 
in  agreement  with  the  legend. 

Yer.  28.— By  the  eoast  of  the  land  of 
Sdom.  Mount  Hor  was  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Arabah,  which  at  this  point  certainly 
formed  the  frontier  of*  Edom ;  but  it  was  no 
doubt  untenanted,  owing  to  its  bare  and 
precipitous  character,  and  therefore  was  not 


reckoned  as  the  property  of  Edom.  "We  may 
snppose  that  at  this  time  the  encampment 
stretched  along  the  Arabah  in  front  of  the 
mountain  (see  on  ch.  zxxiii.  80 ;  Deut.  x.  6). 

Yer.  24. — Aaron  shall  be  gathered  unto 
hif  people.  On  this  expression  see  at  Gen. 
XXV.  8. 

Yer.  25.— Srlng  them  up  unto  Kount 
Hor.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the 
object  of  this  command  was  to  produce  a 
deeper  effect  upon  the  neople.  Tne  whole 
multitude  would  be  able  to  see  the  high 
priest,  whose  form  had  been  so  familiar  to 
them  as  long  as  they  could  remember  any- 
thing,  slowly  ascending  the  bare  sides  of  the 
mountain  ;  and  they  oiew  that  he  went  up 
to  die.  The  whole  multitude  would  be  able 
to  see  another  and  a  younger  man  descending 
by  the  same  path  in  the  same  priestly  robes, 
and  they  knew  that  Aaron  was  dead,  and 
that  Eleazar  was  high  priest  in  his  room. 
Death  is  often  most  striking  when  least 
expected,  but  there  are  occasions  (and  this 
was  one)  when  it  gains  in  effect  by  being 
invested  in  a  certain  simple  ceremonial. 

Yer.  28. — Koset  stripped  Aaron  of  hif 
garments,  and  put  them  upon  Eleasar  his 
son.  This  was  done  in  token  that  the  office 
was  transferred ;  it  was  done  out  of  sight, 
and  far  above,  in  token  that  the  priesthood 
was  perpetual,  although  the  priest  was  mortal. 
Aaron  died  tiiere.  In  this  case,  as  in  that 
of  Miriam  (ver.  1),  and  of  Moses  himself 
(Deut  xxxiv.  5),  no  details  are  given.  God 
drew  as  it  were  a  veil  over  a  departure 
hence  which  could  but  be  very  sad,  because 
it  was  in  a  special  sense  the  wages  of  sin. 
We  may  perhap^conclude  that  Aaron  died 
alone,  ana  was  bimed,  as  Moses  was,  by  God ; 
otherwise  Moses  and  Eleazar  would  have 
been  unclean  under  the  law  of  ch.  xix.  11 
(cf.  also  Levit.  xxL  11). 

Yer.  29.— They  mourned  for  Aaron  thirty 
days.  The  Eigyptians  prolonged  their 
mourning  for  seventy  days  (Gen.  L  8),  but 
thirty  days  seems  to  have  been  the  longest 

giriod   allowed    amonf<  the    Israelites  (cf. 
eut  xxxiv.  8). 


HOMILETICa 

Vers.  1—29.— /Sbrrow*  and  trials  of  the  way.  We  have  in  this  chapter,  spiritually, 
the  final  departure  of  the  Church  of  God  upon  its  last  journey  towards  the  promised 
land  ;  and  we  have  certain  sad  incidents  of  moral  failure,  of  disappointment,  and  of 
death  which  marked  the  commencement  of  that  journey. 

I.  Consider,  therefore,  with  respect  to  the  position  of  Israel— 1.  That  he 
was  once  more  at  Kadesh,  not  one  step  nearer  home  than  he  had  been  thirty -eight  years 
before.  Because  he  had  rebelled  then  his  life  had  run  to  waste  ever  since,  and  been 
lost  like  the  fountain  of  Kadesh  in  the  sands,  and  only  now,  after  such  a  lapse  of  time, 
and  after  so  much  suffering,  did  he  find  himself  in  a  position  to  recommence  the  march 
then  suspended.  Even  so  it  is  with  Churches  which  have  reached  a  certain  point, 
and  then  have  rebelled  against  the  voice  of  God.    Their  history  runs  to  waste ;  they 
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exist,  but  hardly  live ;  there  is  indeed  a  movement  in  them,  but  it  has  no  definite 
aim,  it  leads  no  whither ;  they  do  but  return  upon  themselves.  Only  after  a  long 
time  (if  God  have  mercy  upon  them)  do  they  find  themselves  once  more  in  a  posi- 
tion to  start  afresh,  and  not  one  step  further  forward  than  all  those  years,  or  cen 
turies,  ago.  Even  so  it  is  with  individuals  who  will  not  go  resolutely  on  when  they 
are  called.  They  are  spent  and  wasted  in  movement  to  and  fro  which  is  not  progress. 
After  many  years  perhaps — perhaps  after  a  whole  lifetime — of  wandering  in  dry 
places  they  find  themselves  once  more  at  the  very  point  to  which  they  had  attained, 
not  one  step  nearer  heaven  than  so  long  ago.  2.  That  cUthouah  Israel  was  once 
more  at  Kadesk,  yet  he  was  in  a  far  worse  position  tlian  on  the  former  occasion. 
Then  he  might  have  marched  straight  into  Canaan,  now  he  must  reach  it  by  a  long 
and  circuitous  route.  Even  so  with  Churches  and  with  individuals  which  have  done 
despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace.  By  God*s  mercy  their  aimless  wanderings  may  be 
ended,  and  they  may  take  up  the  broken  thread  of  spiritual  progress ;  but  they  can- 
not take  up  the  opportunities  and  possibilities  which  once  were  theirs.  If  theii 
position  be  the  same,  they  are  not  the  same ;  the  effects  of  past  faithlessness  remain ; 
a  far  more  wearj'  course  awaits  them  ere  they  attain  to  rest  than  if  they  had  obeyed 
from  the  beginning.  3.  That  Miriam  died  in  Kadesh,  and  went  not  with  them  on 
the  last  march.  She  was  a  **  prophetess,"  and  uttered  inspired  words  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  (as  Deborah,  Hannah,  and  Mary),  and  was  especially  associated  with 
the  glorious  triumph  of  the  exodus  (Exod.  xv.  20 — 22^  Even  so  the  soul  which 
has  greatly  erred  and  lost  itself,  and  is  at  last  recovered  and  sets  its  face  Zionward, 
may  not  look  to  be  cheered  with  songs  of  gladness  and  of  triumph  on  its  way,  but 
must  do  without  them.  And  note  that  Miriam,  Aaron,  Moses  all  died  this  year,  a 
little  before  the  entrance  into  Canaan  under  Joshua.  The  Fathers  see  in  this  a  figure 
of  the  passing  away  of  prophecy,  the  priesthood,  and  the  law,  and  tjieir  giving  place 
to  Jesus.  **  Videtur  mihi  in  Marift  (Miriam)  Prophetia  mortua  ;  in  Moyse  et  Aaron 
Legi  et  Sacerdotio  Judseorum  finis  impositus,  quod  nee  ipsi  ad  terram  repromissioiiis 
transcendere  valeant  nee  credentem  populum  de  solitudine  hujus  mundi  educere,  nisi 
solus  Jesus  Deus  Sal vator.'* 

II.  With  respect  to  the  waters  op  strife  (see  at  Exod.  xvii.).  Consider — 1, 
That  it  was  in  Kadesh  that  this  temptation  hefeU  the  people^  where  they  had  ap- 
parently not  experienced  any  toant  of  water  before^.  Even  so  it  often  happens  that 
great  religious  trials  and  deprivations  are  permitted  to  overtake  us  when  and  where 
we  are  least  prepared  to  face  them,  and  perhaps  at  the  very  moment  when  we  hope 
to  begin  a  new  life  and  make  a  decided  advance.  2.  That  of  all  gifts  which  were 
necessary  to  their  life^  water  was  the  one  the  absence  of  which  was  most  terrible. 
Conceive  the  suffering  and  terror  of  the  multitude  I  Even  so  it  is  the  water  from 
the  Rock  of  Ages,  the  grace  of  Christ,  upon  which  we  daily  and  hourly  depend  in  this 
evil  world ;  and  there  are  moments  when  that  grace  threatens  to  fail  us,  and  spiritual 
death  stares  us  in  the  face  (cf.  1  Cor.  x.  4;  xii.  13).  3.  That  they  should  have 
trusted  him  who  had  followed  them  as  a  spiritual  Rock,  giving  them  both  water  and 
shade  in  a  thirsty  land ;  but  their  temper  and  their  very  words  were  tJie  same  as 
forty  years  before.  Even  so  do  we  fail  again  and  again  under  trial,  as  if  all  experience 
went  for  nothing,  and  as  if  fallen  human  nature  were  never  going  to  be  really  altered 
in  us  for  the  better.  Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  way  in  which  a  man's 
behaviour  under  temptation  repeats  itself  in  spite  of  all  that  he  has  learnt.  4.  That 
the  Lord  did  not  show  any  displeasure  untk  t/iem,  but  gave  them  water  at  onccy 
knowing  their  sore  necessity.  Even  so  patient  and  long-suffering  is  he  wirti  us,  how- 
ever unreasonable  and  impatient  we  are,  for  he  knoweth  our  feebleness,  and  our 
great  need,  and  that  we  must  die  without  his  grace.  6.  That  the  Lord  was  angry 
(and  declared  it)  with  Moses  because  he  spoke  and  acted  impatiently  and  unwortJitly  ; 
tor  what  he  overlooked  again  and  again  in  the  ignorant  and  unstable  people,  that  he 
could  not  pass  over  in  me  wise  and  powerful  leader,  who  was  to  them  the  visible 
representative  and  mouthpiece  of  the  invisible  God.  Even  so  the  Lord  will  pass 
over  a  thousand  errors  and  faults  in  the  poor  and  ignorant  and  miserable  more 
easily  than  one  in  him  that  has  known  him,  and  that  has  a  ministry  from  him,  and 
that  stands  to  others  in  the  place  of  leader  and  guide.  It  is  a  fearful  thing  by  word 
or  act  to  dishonour  God  or  his  gospel  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  look  up  to  us,  and 
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\irho  will  more  or  less  consciously  take  their  ideas  of  religion  from  our  practice  of  it. 
6.  That  Moses  erred  because  he  lost  his  temper^  and  regarded  the  sinful  murmuring 
iff  the  people  only  as  a  trial  and  vexation  to  himself.  He  had  in  fact  nothing  to 
complain  of,  for  he  was  only  an  instrument  in  God's  hand,  and  it  was  against  God 
that  they  were  sinning.  Even  so  we,  if  we  are  angry  when  men  do  wrongly  and 
foolishly,  are  sure  to  err  greatly  ;  for  anger  can  only  see  the  bad  conduct  of  others 
as  an  offence  to  itself,  and  so  resent  it,  thereby  placing  self  in  the  room  of  God,  and 
presuming  to  judge  and  to  condemn  in  his  stead.  7.  That  Moses  spake  unadvisedly 
iviih  his  tips  in  calling  the  people  **  rebels,*^  because  he  toas  himself  a  rebel  in  heart. 
He  was  indeed,  considering  his  position  and  advantages,  more  disloyal  to  his  Master 
at  that  moment  than  even  they  were.  Even  so  when  we  sit  in  judgment  on  others, 
and  call  them  by  hard  names,  it  often  happens  that  we  are  in  truth  more  unfaithful 
to  our  calling  than  even  they.  Their  uniaithf  ulness  may  be  of  a  kind  to  arouse  our 
disgust  and  disdain,  but  ours  may  be  in  truth  more  heinous  in  the  eyes  of  God.  8. 
That  he  spake  yet  more  unadvisedly  in  satfing^  "  Mtist  we  fetch  yo7t  water  /"as  though 
it  were  their  power  and  goodness  to  which  the  supply  of  water  was  due.  Even  so 
it  is  a  sore  evil  when  the  stewards  of  the  manifold  grace  of  God  magnify  themselves 
even  in  hasty  words,  and  speak  as  if  they  were  the  authors  instead  of  the  mere  dis- 
pensers of  the  gifts  of  God,  and  lead  men  to  look  to  them  instead  of  through  them, 
and  pass  (as  it  were)  the  free  grace  and  goodness  of  God  through  the  discoloured 
medium  of  their  own  selfish  tempers.  9.  That  he  erred  also  through  wilfulness,  in 
that  he  sjnote  the  rock  twice  instead  of  speaking  to  it— tin  error  trifling  in  itself,  but 
betra^g  the  irritation  under  which  he  acted,  and  suggesting  that  the  copious  supply 
was  in  some  way  due  to  his  enerc^y.  Even  so  men  often  err  ^reatl^  and  do  harm 
by  acts  in  themselves  inconsiderable  which  are  prompted  by  impatience  and  self- 
will,  as  though  the  necessary  supply  of  Divine  grace  and  tlie  blessings  of  the  gospel 
were  really  dependent  upon  their  efforts.  If  we  are  stewards  of  the  grace  of  God 
at  all,  we  have  to  act  (1)  with  careful  obedience  towards  him,  (2)  with  quiet  patience 
towards  his  people,  knowing  that  the  result  lies  altogether  with  him.  10.  That 
Moses  was  probably  tempted  to  speak  and  act  as  he  did  because  God  had  said  to 
him,  "  Thou  shall  bring  fo7'th  to  them  water,'*  Ac.  Even  so  we  find  our  temptation 
to  a  self -asserting  temper  which  dishonours  God  in  the  fact  that  God  has  really  made 
the  interests  of  religion  (humanly  speaking^  dependent  upon  his  servants'  efforts. 
It  is  our  trial  to  remember  this  as  far  as  labour  and  earnestness  are  concerned,  to 
forget  it  (or  rather  to  remember  the  complemental  truth)  as  far  as  personal  feelings 
are  concerned.  11.  That  God  did  not  withhold  the  stream  because  Moses  acted 
wrongly.  Even  so  the  blessings  of  the  word  and  sacraments  are  not  withheld  from 
the  souls  of  men  because  there  is  error  and  even  disobedience  in  those  that  minister 
them.  12.  That  God  punished  Moses  and  Aaron  with  personal  eooduMonfrom  the 
promised  land  because  they  had  failed  to  sanctify  him  in  the  eves  of  the  people  ;  L  e. 
they  had,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  obscured  the  revelation  of  tne  Divine  power  and 
goodness,  and  impaired  the  good  effect  of  it  upon  the  people.  Even  so  God  will 
certainlv  lay  sin  to  the  charge  of  all  who,  being  in  any  way  his  representatives  to 
others,  have  in  anything  dimmed  the  lustre  of  his  beauty  or  distortea  the  features  of 
his  perfection  in  their  eyes.  Thus  have  all,  even  Moses,  sinned  and  come  short  of 
the  glory  of  God,  so  that  none  have  wholly  pleased  him  except  Christ  (Matt  iii.  17  ; 
zvii.  5 ;  2  Pet  i.  17)  ;  nor  can  any  look  for  an  entrance  into  rest  save  in  Christ.  13. 
That  ihe  Lord  was  sanctified  in  the  children  of  Israel  at  Meribah,  albeit  his 
appointed  servants  failed  to  sanctify  him.  Their  sentence  was  perhaps  the  most 
effective  possible  revelation  of  his  exceeding  holiness.  Even  so  the  Lord  will  make 
his  glory  to  be  known  and  felt  through  his  servants  if  they  be  faithful,  but  without 
them  if  they  be  faithless.  He  will  be  sanctified  in  us  to  our  great  reward  in  the  one 
case,  to  our  shame  and  sorrow  in  the  other. 

III.  Consider  furthbb,  with  respect  to  the  error  or  Moses — 1.  That  he  was 
now  very  old,  in  his  hundred  and  twentieth  year.  An  irritable  and  hasty  temper  is 
the  special  temptation  of  old  age.  2.  That  m  had  shown  the  same  temper  on  at  least 
one  previous  occasion  (ch.  xi.),  and  had  then  been  betrayed  into  the  use  of  unseemly 
anct untrue  language,  which  ought  to  have  been  a  warning  to  him.  There  is  nothing 
which  people  have  more  need  to  watch  very  carefully  than  their  temper,  for  there  is 
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nothing  that  grows  upon  a  man  more  certainly  than  bad  temper.  3.  That  God  had 
been  very  forbearing  with  him  on  that  occasion^  but  on  tku  wojf  very  strict;  the 
reason  no  doubt  being  that  then  Moses  uttered  his  unreasonable  and  passionate 
complaints  only  in  the  ear  of  God,  whereas  now  his  angry  insolence  was  vented 
upon  the  people.  If  we  address  ourselves  directly  to  God  he  will  receive  graciousbr 
even  the  outpourings  of  a  disordered  and  embittered  mind,  and  we  shall  mid  relief: 
if  we  reserve  our  an^ry  temper  for  our  neighbours — ^much  more  for  those  committed 
to  our  keeping — God  will  be  sore  displeased  at  us  for  their  sakes.  Art  thou  angiy  ? 
Go  and  complain  to  God  (cf.  Ps.  Ixxvii.  3,  P.  B.  V.). 

IV.  Consider,  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  Edom — 1.  That  Israel  had 
reason  to  expect  no  friendly  treatment  from  Edom^  because  of  the  bad  conduct  of 
Jacob  towards  Esau,  which  had  left  an  angry  and  jealous  spirit  in  the  minds  of  his 
descendants  against  Israel.  The  quarrels  and  injuries  of  individuals  bear  evil  fruit 
in  years  to  come,  and  in  after  generations,  and  that  especially  among  brethren, 
whether  in  blood  or  in  religion.  2.  That,  nevertheless,  Israd  address^  Edom  as 
his  brother,  and  bespoke  his  friendly  sympathy  and  help.  We  are  bound  to  treat 
others  as  our  brethren,  and  to  approach  them  as  such,  and  to  bespeak  their  sympathy 
in  our  religious  interests,  until  we  are  actually  repulsed.  3.  That  Israel  dta  not 
claim  any  right,  as  the  cluosen  people  of  God,  to  be  served  by  Edam,  or  to  take  any- 
thing  of  him  without  payment,  but  only  asked  the  ordinary  courtesy  due  to  a  friendly 
people.  In  addressing  ourselves  to  others  in  matters  of  this  world  we  must  be 
careful  to  ask  and  to  expect  only  what  is  strictly  fair  and  reasonable  from  their 
point  of  view,  and  not  to  claim  any  exceptional  regard  or  deference  because  we  are 
more  highly-favoured  than  they.  4.  That  when  Israel  found  himself  rudely  denied 
and  opposed,  he  did  not  attempt  to  avenge  himself,  but  turned  away  from  Edom.  11 
we  meet  witn  opposition  and  nostility  where  we  looked  for  help  and  sympathy,  it  is 
useless  to  complain,  and  wicked  to  bear  malice ;  the  only  thing  is  to  turn  away  from 
such,  and  leave  them  to  God  and  to  themselves.  5.  That  the  hostile  conduct  of 
Edom  was  not  forgotten  qf  God,  btU  in  due  time  (not  being  amended)  u^as  puni^ied. 
It  is  a  great  sin,  out  of  personal  (or  collective^  jealousy  and  dislike,  to  cast  obstacles 
in  the  path  of  others,  or  to  refuse  them  such  tnendly  assistance  as  they  seek  of  us. 

V.  CoNspER,  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  Aaron  —  1.  That  it  testified  to 
the  ifdirmity  of  human  nature  at  its  greatest.  Aaron  had  been  invested  with  a 
sacred  character,  and  to  that  generation  (which  had  not  known  his  origin)  must  have 
seemed  an  awful  being,  almost  more  than  man ;  yet  he  died,  and  was  not.  2.  That 
it  testified  to  the  inherent  imperfection  of  the  Lemtical priesthood,  in  that  Aaron 
could  not  continue  by  reason  <^  death,  so  that  the  continuance  of  the  office  depended 
upon  natural  succession,  which  must  some  day  fail — and  has  failed.  3.  That  it 
testified  to  the  exceedina  sinfulness  of  sin*  For  one  little  sin,  and  one  to  which  he  was 
merely  accessory,  the  high  priest  must  die  without  even  beholding  the  land  so  long 
sought,  and  now  so  nearly  found.  4.  Thai  the  demise  of  Aaron  in  that  lonely 
mountain^  in  a  foreign  land,  testified  to  the  mysterious  ana  typical  character  of  hiu 
office.  The  anointed  of  the  Lord,  although,  as  being  man  and  sinful,  he  must  die^  yet 
not  as  other  men  die,  but  in  a  vast  far  solitude  alone  with  God.  6.  That  the  tranter 
of  the  priestly  robes  from  Aaron  to  Eleazar  testified  that  the  priesthood  was  abidvng, 
and  would  abide  until  it  vested  in  One  who  should  live  for  ever.  Therefore  was  it 
effected  out  of  sight  of  the  people,  and  far  above  them,  in  order  that  no  gap  or 
interval  might  be  perceptible  to  them.  6.  That  the  mourning  for  Aaron  during 
thirty  days  testified  that,  with  all  his  faults,  he  was  yet  honoured  as  a  areat  leader 
in  Israel ;  and  perhaps  this  too,  that  Aaron  as  a  man  was  not  so  swallowed  up  in 
Aaron  as  a  priest  but  that  his  personal  loss  was  duly  felt  and  lamented. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  12,^ The  sin  of  Moses.  There  must  have  been  something  in  this  sin  of 
Moses  at  the  crag  in  Kadesh  very  unworthy  of  his  high  place,  and  very  displeasing 
to  God.  The  sharpness  of  the  Lord's  reprimand  and  the  severity  of  the  punishment 
make  this  sufficiently  clear.    By  Moses  himself  the  punishment  was  felt  to  be  severe. 
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And  no  marvel.  For  eighty  long  years  he  had  waited  and  laboured  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  promise.  During  the  last  thirty-seven  of  these  he  had  been  cheering 
himself  with  the  hope  that  he,  along  with  Joshua  and  Caleb,  and  the  men  of  the 
jrounfl^  generation,  would  be  sufEerdl  to  take  possession  of  the  land.  This  lay  so 
near  his  heart  that,  after  learning  that  he  was  not  to  set  foot  within  the  promised 
rest,  he  laboured  hard  to  get  the  sentence  reversed  (Deut  iii.  25). 

I.  What  then  was  Mosbs'  sin  ?  Two  circumstances  are  obvious  on  the  face  of 
the  story.  1.  Moses,  being  directed  to  speak  to  the  rock  that  it  might  give  forth  its 
water,  smote  it  instead  with  the  rod  of  God  which  was  in  his  hand  ;  and  this  he  did 
not  once  only,  but  twice.  2.  He  spoke  to  the  people,  not  with  meekness  and  calm 
authority,  but  in  heat  and  bitterness.  "  Ye  rebels,  must  we  fetch  you  water  out  of 
this  rock  ?  "  Thus  he  "  spake  unadvisedly  with  his  lips  "  (Ps.  cvi.  33).  It  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  how  Moses  should  have  so  far  forgotten  himself  on  this  occa- 
sion. Let  tiie  facts  be  weighed.  The  servant  of  the  Lord  is  now  120  years  old. 
The  generation  which  sinned  thirty-seven  years  ago,  and  was  condemned  to  die 
in  the  wilderness,  is  nearly  all  gone.  Moses  is  mortified  to  find  that  the  new 
generation  is  infected  with  a  touch  of  the  same  impatient  unbelief  which  wrought  in 
3ieir  fathers  so  much  mischief.  No  sooner  are  they  at  a  loss  for  water  than  they 
rise  against  Moses  with  rebellious  murmurings.  For  once  he  loses  command  of  him- 
self. On  all  former  occasions  of  the  kind  his  meekness  was  unshaken ;  he  either 
held  his  peace,  or  prayed  for  the  rebels,  or  at  most  called  on  the  Lord  to  be  his  Wit- 
ness and  Judge.  Now  he  breaks  out  into  bitter  chidings.  At  the  root  of  this  there 
was  a  secret  failure  of  faith.  "  Ye  believed  me  not,** — did  not  thoroughly  rely  on  my 
faithfulness  and  power, — "  to  sanctify  me  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  of  Israel**  (ver. 
12).  His  former  meekness  had  been  the  fruit  of  faith.  He  had  been  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  the  Lord  who  was  with  him  could  accomplish  all  he  had  promised, 
and  therefore  he  faced  every  difficulty  with  calm  and  patient  resolution.  Now  a 
touch  of  unbelief  bred  in  him  hastiness  and  bitterness  of  spirit 

II.  Lbssons.  1.  The  failings  of  good  men  may  be  culpable  inGod*s  sight  and  dis- 
pleasing to  him  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  degree  of  blameworthiness  they  present 
to  our  eye.  So  far  is  it  from  being  true  (as  many  seem  to  think)  that  believers* 
sins  are  no  sins  at  all,  and  need  give  no  concern,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  Lord 
dislikes  the  stain  of  sin  most  when  it  is  seen  in  his  dear  children.  The  case  of  Moses 
is  not  singular.  Sins  which  the  Lord  overlooks  in  other  men  he  will  occasionally 
put  some  mark  of  special  displeasure  upon,  when  they  are  committed  by  one  who  is 
eminent  for  holiness  and  honourable  service.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  just  instinct  which 
leads  all  right-thinking  people  to  be  blind  to  the  failings  of  good  men  who  have  been 
signally  useful  in  their  day.  But  if  the  good  men  become  indulgent  to  their  own 
faults  they  are  likely  to  be  rudely  awakened  to  a  sense  of  their  error.  The  better  a 
man  is,  his  sins  may  be  the  more  dishonouring  to  Qod.  A  spot  hardly  visible  on  the 
coat  of  a  labouring  man,  may  be  glaringly  offensive  on  the  shining  i*aiment  of  a  throned 
king.  2.  The  sins  we  are  least  inclined  to  may  nevertheless  be  the  sins  which  will 
bring  us  to  the  bitterest  grief.    Every  man  has  his  weak  side.    There  are  sins  to 

•  whidi  our  natural  disfKMition  or  the  circumstances  of  our  up-bringing  lay  us 
peculiarly  open  ;  and  it  is  without  doubt  a  good  rule  to  be  specially  on  our  guard  in 
relation  to  these  sins.  Yet  the  rule  musi  not  be  applied  too  rigidly.  When  Dum- 
barton Rock  was  taken,  it  was  not  by  assailing  the  fortifications  thrown  up  to  protect 
its  one  weak  side,  but  by  scaling  it  at  a  point  where  the  precipitous  height  seemed  to 
render  defence  or  guard  unnecessary.  Job  was  the  most  patient  of  men,  yet  he 
sinned  through  impatience.  Peter  was  courageous,  yet  he  fell  through  cowardice. 
Moses  was  the  meekest  of  men,  yet  he  fell  through  bitterness  of  spirit.  We  have 
need  to  guard  well  not  our  weak  points  only,  but  the  points  also  at  which  we  deem 
ourselves  to  be  strong. — B. 

Vers.  23—29. — l%e  death  of  A  aron.  The  fortieth  year  of  the  Wanderings,  remark- 
able in  BO  many  other  respects,  was  remarkable  also  for  this,  that  it  witnessed  the 
removal  of  the  three  great  children  of  Amram,  who  had  been  the  leaders  of  the  nation 
from  the  time  that  the  Lord  began  to  plague  the  Egyptians  till  the  day  that  the  host 
removed  from  the  camping-ground  at  ^adesh.    Of  the  three,  Miriam,  seemingly  the 
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eldest,  was  the  first  to  be  removed.  Slie  died,  and  was  buriedi  at  Eadesh,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  yeitf.  Aaron,  the  elder  of  the  brothers,  followed  in  the  fifth  month. 
Lastly,  Moses  died  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  surpassing  fame  of  Moses  has  thrown 
that  of  Miriam  and  Aaron  into  the  shade.  Nevertheless,  they  were  eminent  both 
for  sanctity  and  public  usefulness.  It  was  not  the  least  of  the  Lord's  benefits  that 
they,  as  well  as  Moses,  were  spared  to  the  people  during  so  many  years. 

I.  The  terms  in  which  the  death  of  Aaron  is  foretold  (ver.  23).  Moses  is 
the  first  to  hear  of  the  coming  event ;  and  there  is  something  of  wrath,  or  at  least 
of  displeasure,  against  both  him  and  Aaron  in  the  way  in  which  it  is  announced :  "  Te 
shall  not  enter  the  land,  because  ye  rebelled  against  my  word  at  Meribah."  But  the 
displeasure  is  only,  as  it  were,  a  passing  frown.  There  is  in  the  words  much  more  of 
loving  kindness  and  tender  mercy.  Not  only  is  the  saintly  high  priest  forewarned 
of  his  approaching  departure,  but  this  is  done  in  terms  at  once  most  kindly  in  tone 
and  strongly  suggestive  of  hope  regarding  the  future  life.  "  Aaron  shall  be  gathered 
unto  his  people.  Christian  readers  have  always,  as  by  a  kind  of  instinct,  taken  this 
to  mean  that  Aaron,  upon  his  departure  from  this  world,  was  to  pass  into  the  company 
of  those  who  were  his  relatives  in  the  truest  and  tenderest  kindred — the  patriarchs 
who  had  died  in  faith  before  him,  the  congregation  of  the  righteous  beyond  the 
grave.  The  interpretation  is  distasteful  to  certain  critics,  who  have  persuaded 
themselves  that  in  the  Mosaic  age  the  views  and  hopes  of  the  best  of  men  were 
bounded  by  the  grave.  It  is  easy  to  cite  texts  which  seem  to  countenance  that  low 
estimate  of  the  views  which  God  had  opened  up  to  the  early  saints  of  the  pat|iarchal 
and  Mosaic  times.  But  after  all  it  is  no  better  than  a  paradox,  as  hard  to  reconcile 
with  historical  fact  as  with  the  instinctive  perceptions  of  devout  readers  of  God's 
word.  It  is  a  familiar  fact  that  the  Egyptians,  among  whom  Moses  and  Aaron  were 
brought  up,  not  only  believed  that  men  survive  the  dissolution  of  the  bodv,  but 
occupied  meir  minds  exceedingly  about  the  other  world.  In  tbe  absence  oi  clear 
and  explicit  statements  to  the  contrary,  we  must  suppose  that  Moses  and  Aaron  knew 
at  least  as  much  as  the  Egyptians,  and  looked  for  a  continued  conscious  existence 
after  death.     But  we  are  not  left  to  surmise.     What  can  this  "  gathered  unto  his 

>eople  "  mean  ?  It  cannot  mean  <*  buried  in  the  sepulchre  where  the  ashes  of  his 
indred  lie,"  for  in  that  sense  neither  Aaron  nor  Moses  was  ever  gathered  to  his  people. 
Each  was  buried  in  a  solitary  grave.  Nor  can  it  mean  merely  "  gathered  to  the  mighty 
congregation  of  the  dead  "  (although  that  also  would  imply  continued  existence  after 
death),  for  the  phrase  is  used  in  Scripture  regarding  none  but  the  righteous  (Gen. 
XXV.  8, 17 ;  XXXV.  29 ;  xlix.  33,  &c.).     What  then  do  we  gather  from  this  intimation  ? 

1.  There  is,  beyond  the  grave,  a  congregation  of  the  righteous,  where  tliose  who  die 
in  faith  shall  enjoy  the  congenial  society  of  their  own  people — men  and  women  h'ke- 
minded  with  themselves.  Surely  a  most  comfortable  thought  I  A  great  change  has 
no  doubt  taken  place  in  the  view  presented  to  faith  of  the  future  life  ever  since  our 
blessed  Lord  rose  and  ascended.  The  ancient  conception  of  the  heavenly  life  has  been 
thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  conception  of  it  as  being  "for  ever  with  the  Lord." 
Yet  the  ancient  conception  has  lost  nothing  either  of  its  truth  or  of  its  power  to 
comfort.  A  new  source  of  comfort  has  now  been  added,  but  the  old  one  has  not 
been  superseded.  We  who  believe  in  Christ  look  forward  not  only  to  **  the  coming 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  but  to  "  our  gathering  together  unto  him  *'  (2  Thess.  ii.  1). 

2.  Into  the  congregation  of  the  righteous  God  is  careful  to  gather  his  people  when 
they  die.  They  are  not  driven  away  into  darkness— dismissed  like  Judas  to  their 
own  place.  They  are  gathered ;  they  are  taken  home :  with  care,  that  none  be  lost ; 
ijoith  loving  kindness  also,  that  they  may  not  fear. 

II.  The  circumstances  of  Aaron's  departure.  1.  He  was  divested  of  his  oflBce 
and  robes  before  he  died,  and  they  were  transferred  to  Eleazar  in  his  sight,  The 
priest  was  to  die,  but  the  priesthood  was  to  live.  The  priesthood  was  entailed  in 
Aaron's  house,  but  the  entail  had  not  yet  been  confirmed  oy  long  transmission.  To 
prevent  any  attempt  to  alter  the  succession,  the  transference  took  place  while  Aaron 
was  yet  alive.  Probably  there  was  an  eye  also  to  Aaron's  comfort.  It  would  be  a 
satisfaction  to  him  to  see  his  son  invested  with  of&ce  before  he  died,  2.  Aaron's 
death  and  burial  took  place  on  Mount  Hor.  This  was,  in  the  first  instance,  designed 
for  publicity.    Eleazar  was  to  be  high  priest  to  the  congregation.     It  was  due  to  them 
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that  his  investiture  should  take  place  in  their  sight  (cf.  oh.  xxvii.  22).  Ordination 
to  a  public  office  ought  to  take  place  in  public.  This  particular  mountain  was 
chosen  because  from  it  Aaron's  eye  might  aescry  the  southern  outskirts  of  the  land 
of  promise.  Moses  and  Aaron  were  forbidden  to  enter  it ;  but  to  each  there  was 
Touchsafed  a  distant  prospect  of  it  before  he  died. 

Rbflbotion.  In  this  life  good  and  evil  are  inextricably  conjoined.  Within  the 
same  town,  in  the  same  street,  in  the  same  congregation,  m  the  same  family,  there 
are  to  be  found  believers  and  unbelievers,  just  and  unjust,  children  of  God  and  chil- 
dren of  the  wicked  one.  But  hereafter  there  will  come  a  great  severance — lament- 
able separations,  joyous  reunions.  The  haters  of  God  will  oe  taken  from  among  the 
just,  and  be  dismissed  to  their  own  place.  The  lovers  of  God  will  be  gathered  to 
their  own  people,  and  sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom. 
This  being  so,  it  behoves  me  to  ask  myself  the  question,  Who  are  my  people? 
What  is  the  people  whose  likeness  I  bear,  whose  company  is  to  me  congenial,  whoso 
tastes  I  share? — B. 

Ver.  12.  —  The  great  sin  of  disobedience  even  under  palliating  circumstances. 
There  are  various  ways  in  wluch  we  may  show  that  sin  is  "exceeding  sinful:" 
e.  g*  the  character  of  God ;  the  precepts  of  his  ceremonial  and  moral  law ;  the  words 
and  work  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Not  the  least  impressive  proof  of  God^s  estimate 
of  sin  is  God's  chastisement  of  his  sinning  children.  Confining  ourselves  to  the 
conduct  of  Moses,  we  note— 

I.  The  nature  of  Moses'  sin.  It  is  described  in  ver.  12,  but  is  not  easy  to 
anaJyse.  1.  Its  root  appears  to  have  been  a  temporary  failure  of  faith,  indicated  by 
the  wonis  "  must  we,"  or,  "  shall  we  bring  you  water,'  &c.  In  spite  of  the  promise 
(ver.  8),  he  expresses  uncertainty  as  to  whether  such  rebels  will  be  gratified.  Unbe- 
lief is  infectious,  and  needs  a  robust  faith  to  resist  it  Like  a  powerful  electric 
current,  only  a  strong  non-conductor  can  arrest  its  course.  Apply  to  Christians 
fearing  they  must  fail  in  their  labours  because  of  unbelief  in  others  (cf .  Matt  xvii. 
17,  20).  This  distrust  led  to  further  faults,  such  as — 2.  Haste  of  temper.  Words, 
acts,  and  manner  indicated  this.  May  it  not  have  been  that  because  of  his  distrust, 
at  the  first  blow,  the  water  did  not  flow  forth  ?  Or  was  it  that  both  blows  were 
e^ven  in  great  baste  ?  "  &e  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste."  3.  Disregard  of 
instructions  in  striking  when  merely  told  to  speak  (of.  Deut  iv.  2 ;  xii.  32 ;  Prov. 
XXX.  5,  6).  4.  The  appearance,  at  least,  of  assuming  too  much  honour  to  himnelf 
and  Aaron,  and  thus  tailing  to  "  sanctify  "  God  before  the  people  (Ps.  cvi.  33). 
Distrustful  or  disobedient  thoughts,  when  shut  up,  like  rebels,  within  the  citadel  of 
the  heart,  do  mischief  enough  and  give  a  world  of  trouble ;  but  if  they  sally  forth  in 
the  form  of  words  they  may  cause  public  injury  and  lead  to  consequences  some  of 
which  mav  be  irreparable.  Combinmg  the  resolution  of  Ps.  xxxiz.  1  with  the  prayer 
of  Ps.  cxli.  3,  we  may  be  safe.    Yet  in  considering  Moses*  sin  we  may  see — 

II.  The  palliations  of  it.  1.  Great  provocations  from  the  rebels,  who,  after  all 
the  lessons  of  the  past,  inherited  and  perpetuated  their  fathers'  sins  (cf .  Exod.  xvi. 
3 ;  xviL  3 ;  Numb.  xi.  5).  2.  His  first  public  offence.  He  was  *'  very  meek " 
(ch.  xii.  3),  and  he  needed  to  be.  Now  for  the  first  time  bis  meekness  failed 
him.  3.  His  sin  was  very  brief — a  temporary  failure  of  faith,  causing  a  passing 
gust  of  anger,  yet  soon  over ;  he  was  not  "  greatly  moved  "  (Ps.  Ixii.  2).  4.  It  led 
to  no  pubRc  evil  consequences  appreciable  by  the  con^egation.  But  though  we 
may  see  in  our  own  sins  or  the  sms  of  others  many  circumstances  that  seem  to 
palliate  the  offence,  we  must  not  expect  to  escape  chastisement  if  we  reflect  on — 

III.  Moses'  punishment.  Moses  had  one  cherished  desire  of  his  life,  that,  having 
led  the  people  through  the  wilderness,  he  might  conduct  them  into  the  promised 
land.  Illustrate  this  from  the  scene  graphically  suggested  to  our  imagination  in 
Deut  iii.  23 — 27.  True,  the  punishment  was  only  for  Qiis  life,  and,  like  many  other 
of  God's  fatherly  chastisements,  was  overruled  for  his  child's  good  in  sparing  him 
from  future  conflicts  (cf.  1  Cor.  ii.  32).  But  still  it  was  a  punishment,  reminding  us 
of  the  great  sin  of  disobedience  even  under  palliating  circumstances.    And  the 

Senalty  may  be  more  serious.    Illustrate  from  the  case  of  tlic  disobedient  prophet 
eceived  at  Bethel  ( 1  Kings  xiii.)  ;  or  from  some  oase  we  may  have  known  of  a  life 
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blighted  through  one  sin  of  haste  or  disobedience  in  word  or  act  The  favour  o£ 
God  brings  with  it  ^reat  privileges,  but  imposes  on  ut  grave  responsibilities  (of. 
Amos  iil  2 ;  Luke  xii.  47 ;  1  Pet  iv.  17).  What  need  for  the  confession  and  the 
prayer,  Ps.  xix.  12— 141— P. 

Ver.  2S.—The  death  of  Aaron :—"  Mercy  and  jvdgnunt-''  This  chapter  b^ns 
with  the  death  of  Miriam  and  ends  with  Aaron's  decease.  No  chapter  oi  any  length 
in  the  history  even  of  a  ^odly  family  without  death  in  it  In  every  believer's  death 
there  is  a  blending  of  judgment  and  mercy.    In  this  case  we  see — 

I.  Judgment.  Aaron's  death  was — 1.  A  chastisement  (ver.  24 ;  Rom.  v.  12 ;  viii. 
10).  2.  A  deprivation  (ver.  26).  His  garments  were  taken  ofE  because  his  priest- 
hood was  taken  away.  So  with  the  most  sacred  and  honourable  office  of  the  Christian 
(Heb.  vii.  23 ;  2  Pet  i.  13—15).  3.  A  severance.  The  a^ed  Moses  loses  the  last 
companion  of  his  early  days.    4.  A  grief  to  many  (ver.  29). 

IL  Mebct  ;  indicated  in  Aaron's  death  by  such  facts  as  tiiese.  It  was,  1.  A  calm 
departure,  not  a  sudden  judgment.  He  was  not ''  cut  o£E  from,"  but  "  gathered  unto, 
his  people."  2.  A  release  from  the  toils  of  life  in  the  wilderness  and  the  contra* 
diction  of  sinners.  3.  A  gentle  dismission  from  the  responsibilities  of  office.  4.  i 
transference  of  his  duties  and  honours  to  a  beloved  son.  He  saw  the  robes  and  thi 
office  of  the  priesthood  intrusted  to  Eleazar.  5.  A  promotion  to  the  higher  service 
of  a  sinless  world ;  from  the  mount  of  communion  to  the  heavenly  Mount  Zion. — ^P. 

Ver.  1. — The  abiding  in  Kadesh  and  the  death  of  Miriam,  1.  The  abidina 
in  Kadesh.  This  was  a  return  to  the  district  occupied  at  the  time  when  God 
pronounced  the  doom  of  wandering  for  forty  years  on  the  people  (ch.  xiii.  26). 
We  know  also  that  the  return  took  place  as  this  long  period  was  drawing  to  a 
close.  There  had  been^  so  to  speak,  a  profitless  and  melancholy  wandering  in 
a  circle.  We  have  but  littie  information  concerning  this  period,  and  what  w^ 
have  seems  to  have  been  given  for  the  purpose  of  showing  now  rigorously  God 
carried  out  the  sentence.  Gh.  xxziii.  tells  us  of  the  various  halting-places,  as  if 
to  impress  us  with  the  fact  that  Israel  had  not  been  allowed  to  go  out  of  the 
wilderness*.  We  are  told  of  the  rebellion  of  Eorah  and  the  giving  of  certain  laws, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  proves.  Probably,  as  has  been  suggested,  there 
was  more  or  less  of  dispersion  during  the  forty  ^ears.  God  was  waiting  tor  an 
obst-acle  to  be  taken  out  of  the  way.  In  the  Scriptures  we  do  not  find  anything 
recorded  unless  as  it  bears  on  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  Much  of 
what  the  world  calls  history  is  after  all  mere  trifling,  and  it  is  our  wisdom  and  profit 
to  notice  not  only  what  God  has  revealed,  but  also  what  he  has  concealed.  This 
generation  of  the  Israelites  was  thus  a  type  of  the  many  profitiess  lives  that  are 
lived  in  every  generation.  After  a  period  of  wandering  and  toil  they  come  back  to 
where  thev  started  from.  There  is  nothing  to  show  for  all  the  years  of  weary  work. 
Sadder  still,  there  are  many  who  come  to  be  looked  on  as  obstacles ;  their  life  stands 
in  the  way  of  human  improvement  and  advance,  and  littie  or  nothing  can  be  done 
till  they  go.  The  return  to  Kadesh  was  like  some  great  sign  that  a  long  and  rigorous 
winter  is  drawing  to  its  close.  2.  The  death  of  Miriam,  There  is  a  certain  ntness 
in  following  up  the  regulations  of  ch.  xix.  with  a  record  of  death  and  burial.  Death 
had  dogged  these  Israelites  all  through  their  wanderings.  There  was  perhaps  no 
halting-place  but  what  might  have  had  this  sentence  joined  with  it :  "  Such  a  one 
died  there  and  was  buried  there."  Why  then  is  the  death  of  Miriam  singled  out  for 
special  mention  ?  In  the  first  place,  she  was  a  person  of  distinction  by  her  office  as 
prophetess,  particularly  as  she  was  not  only  a  prophetess,  but  sister  to  the  two  chief 
men  in  Israel.  Then,  being  so,  it  is  very  noticeable  that  none  of  the  three,  so  eminent 
in  their  life,  were  allowed  to  enter  the  promised  land.  There  is  mystery  in  their 
caUing,  mj'sterv  in  the  services  they  are  called  to  render,  and  mystery  in  the  seeming 
thwarting  of  all  their  hopes.  One  feels  the  hand  of  God  is  in  all  this.  Man  proposes, 
and  reckons  with  something  like  certainty,  but  God  disposes  in  a  very  different 
fashion.  Miriam  had  sinned  a  great  sin  (oh.  xii.),  but  was  it  not  a  long  while  ago? 
She  has  lived  on  through  all  these  wanderings,  having  seen  many  younger  than 
herself  falling  on  every  hand.  May  she  not  then  hope  to  live  a  little  longer,  and  see 
the  promised  land  before  she  dies  ?   Pcnrhaps  such  thoughts  were  in  the  aged  woman's 
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mind,  perhaps  many  a  time  she  had  wept  bitterly  over  her  pride  and  envy  in  the 
past ;  but  Grod's  determinations  cannot  be  set  aside,  and  even  when  the  e&rthly  Canaan 
IS  again  coming  in  sight,  that  sight  is  not  for  her.  There  was  no  way  for  Miriam, 
itny  more  than  the  rest  of  ns,  to  escape  that  suffering  and  loss  in  this  Vforld  which 
80  often  come  from  wrong-doin^.  As  to  her  possible  part  in  the  better  country,  there 
18  necessary  silence  here.  It  is  Christ  who  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light. 
The  great  tiling  to  be  noticed  is  that  Miriam  died  in  Eadesh,  was  buried  there,  and 
consequentiy  failed  of  entrance  into  the  earthly  Canaan. — T. 

Vers.  2--lB,--They\ftqfwaier(UJferibah.  I.  The  complaint  of  the  people. 
1.  It  was  occasioned  by  a  pressing  and  reasonoMe  toanL  "  There  was  no  water  for 
the  congregation.*'  The  people  were  often  discontented  without  cause,  but  here  was 
a  real  strait  Experience  shows  that  many  so-called  necessities,  instead  of  being 
necessities,  are  even  injurious.  Life  might  be  made  more  simple  and  frugal  with  no 
loss,  but  rather  increase,  of  the  highest  ioys  of  life.  But  if  we  are  to  live  here  at  all 
there  are  some  things  necessary.  The  bread  and  tiie  water  must  be  sure.  2.  There 
was  no  apparent  supply  for  the  want.  We  may  presume  that  for  the  most  part 
Israel  haa  found  water,  even  in  the  wilderness,  without  much  difficulty.  Unobserved 
and  unappreciated,  God  may  have  opened  up  many  fountains  before  the  Israelites 
approach^.  Hence  when  they  came  to  Eadesh  and  found  the  rocks  dry,  they  hastily 
judged  there  was  no  water.  We  are  very  dependent  on  customary  outward  signs. 
o.  rast  experience  of  similar  circumstances  should  have  led  to  calm  faith  and 
esmectoHon,  God  had  made  sweet  for  them  the  bitter  waters  of  Marah,  and  directly 
after  brought  them  to  Elim  with  its  ample  supply  (Exod.  xv.  23 — 27).  And  when 
they  came  to  Rephidim,  and  found  no  water,  Moses  by  command  of  God  smote  the 
rock  in  Horeb  (Exod.  xvii.).  But  then  the  rising  feneration  had  not  been  sufficiently 
instructed  in  these  things,  and  impressed  vnth  the  goodness  of  God.  How  should 
nnbeUeving  and  forgetting  fathers  make  believing  and  mindful  children  ?  If  we 
would  only  base  onr  expectations  on  what  God  has  done  in  the  past,  we  should  look 
in  vain  for  occasion  of  fear  and  doubt.  After  Jesus  had  fed  one  multitude,  the 
disciples  had  yet  to  ask  with  respect  to  another,  "  Whence  should  we  have  so  much 
breaa  in  the  wilderness,  as  to  fill  so  great  a  multitude  ?  "  (Matt  zv.  33).  Consider 
also  Matt.  xvi.  6—10.  We  continually,  and  in  the  most  perverse  way,  confine  our 
views  of  what  is  possible  within  the  limitations  of  our  own  natural  powers.  To 
God  the  wilderness  is  as  the  fruitful  field,  and  the  fruitful  field  as  the  wilderness. 
He  can  make  the  earth  whatever  pleases  him  (Ps.  ovii.  33 — 39).  4.  The  complaints 
of  the  people  were  not  conjmed  to  the  urgent  need.  They  do  not  approach  Moses 
with  a  simple,  humble  plea  for  water.  They  had  not  considered  why  they  had  been 
brought  to  Kadeshf  and  that  in  the  plans  of  God  they  were  bound  to  come  a^ain 
into  that  district,  whether  water  was  there  or  not  First  of  all  they  utter  an  imptous, 
hasty  wishy  though  if  it  had  been  taken  seriously  they  would  have  complained  bitterly. 
Men  are  apt  to  say  they  wish  they  were  dead  when  really  their  circumstances  are 
more  endurable  than  those  of  many  who  have  learned,  like  tiie  apostie,  in  whatsoever 
state  they  are,  therewith  to  be  content  A  discontented  heart  makes  a  reckless  tongue. 
The  expression  was  used  thoughtlessly  enough,  just  as  many  take  God*s  name  in  vain, 
hardly  conBcious  of  what  they  are  saying.  Next  they  advance  to  an  umust  reproach. 
Forty  years  of  Divine  chastisements,  shaip  and  severe,  had  taufi^ht  them  nothing. 
They  could  see  nothing  more  than  that  Moses  and  Aaron  were  leading  the  people 
about  at  their  own  will.  How  easy  it  is  through  our  ignorance  of  the  nnseen  God 
to  attribute  to  tiie  men  whom  we  do  see  a  power  immensely  beyond  their  resoupces. 
The  people  came  back  to  Eadesh  as  they  left  it,  blind,  ungrateful,  inconsiderate  as 
ever.  Moses  and  Aaron,  sorrowing  for  their  dead  sister,  have  once  again  to  listen  to 
accusations  which  long  ago  had  been  answered  by  God  himself.  The  reproach  is 
mingled  with  vain  regrets,  still  surviving  all  these  years  of  chastisemenL  There 
could  not  now  be  many  survivors  of  the  generation  that  had  come  out  of  Egypt,  yet 
doubtless,  all  the  while  Egypt  had  been  so  often  mentioned  as  to  have  deeply  inf ectea 
the  minds  of  the  younger  generation.  Garrulous  old  people,  who  might  so  easily 
have  inspired  their  children  by  telling  them  of  God^s  dealings  with  Pharaoh  in  Egypt 
and  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  all  his  goodness  in  the  wilderness,  were  rather  poboning 
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and  prejudicing  their  hearts  with  recollections  of  carnal  comforts  and  deb'cacies 
which  seemed  hopelessly  lost.  Instead  of  pointing  ont  that  the  wilderness  with  all 
its  hardships  was  a  place  of  Divine  manifestations,  they  could  only  see  that  it  was 
no  place  of  seeds,  or  figs,  or  yines,  or  pomegranates.  The  mention  of  water,  coming 
in  at  the  last,  seems  almost  an  after-thought,  as  much  as  to  say, ''  Even  if  we  had 
water,  there  would  none  the  less  be  ground  for  great  complaints.'* 

II.  God's  answer  to  the  complaint.  1.  ^e  people  speak  against  Moses  and 
Aaron,  who  thereupon  make  their  usual  resort  to  God.  Beforetime  when  his  glory 
appeared  in  response  to  their  appeal  it  was  the  herald  of  destruction  (ch.  xiv.  10 ; 
xvi.  19,42);  but  now  there  is  no  threatening  of  destruction.  Even  in  the  midst 
of  their  murmuring  and  ingratitude  God  recognises  their  real  need.  Thus  as  we 
consider  the  work  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  we  find  a  similar  recognition.  Men 
came  to  Jesus  with  all  sorts  of  selfish  complaints ;  but  while  they  found  in  him  a 
pitying  listener,  there  was  no  disposition  to  deal  with  them  according  to  their  com* 
plaints.  God  did  not  give  to  Israel  at  Kadesh,  figs,  vines,  and  pomegranates,  but 
he  gave  water  speedily  and  abundantly.  It  is  made  a  charge  against  the  Divine 
providence  and  government,  and  sometimes  a  ground  for  denying  the  reality  of  such 
things,  that  men  are  so  unequally  supplied  with  temporal  possessions.  But  all  this 
falls  to  the  ground  if  only  we  notice  how  prompt,  how  effectual,  God  is  in  meeting 
real  necessities.  It  is  he  who  is  tojvdge  of  these.  There  is  no  absolute  necessity 
even  for  the  bread  that  perisheth,  but  there  is  need,  whether  here  or  elsewhere,  to  be 
free  from  sin,  to  have  that  spiritual  food,  that  bread  and  water  of  eternal  life,  which 
Jesus  himself  has  spoken  of  so  largely  and  attractively  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  Thus 
while  the  Jews  went  on  wickedly  complaining  against  Christ;^  showing  more  and 
more  their  ignorance  and  selfishness,  he,  on  the  otner  hand,  went  on  in  the  midst  , 
of  all,  reveahng,  expounding,  setting  forth  in  the  clear  light  of  his  matchless  teaching 
the  supreme  want  of  men  and  his  own  adequate  supply  for  it  We  must  cease 
clamouring  for  the  figs,  vines,  and  pomegranates,  and  be  more  athirst  for  that  water 
of  which  if  one  drink  he  shall  never  thirst  again.  God  will  not  supply  everything 
we  think  to  be  wants.  But  let  a  man  come  to  himself  and  discern  bis  real  needs, 
and  God,  like  the  fatiier  to  the  prodigal  son,  will  run  to  meet  him  with  an  ample 
supply.  2.  God  makes  the  supply  from  an  unlikely  source.  Moses  was  to  speak  to 
the  rock  before  their  eyes,  the  one  nearest  them  at  the  time.  There  was  no  searching 
about  among  the  hills  if  naply  some  natural  reservoir  might  be  found  which  a  touch 
could  open  in  all  its  fulness  to  the  panting  crowd,  ^ere  was  water  in  the  rock 
before  them,  requiring  nothing  more  than  the  word  of  God  through  his  servant  Moses. 
We  must  consider  what  happened  as  if  Moses  had  completely  carried  out  his  in- 
structions. Thus  in  many  mings  connected  with  our  salvation  we  are  directed  to 
unlikely  places  and  unlikely  methods.  Who  expects  the  King  of  the  Jews  to  be  bom 
in  Bethl^em  ?  Why  not  in  Jerusalem  ?  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  ? 
Shall  one  look  for  the  food  of  a  multitude  among  five  loaves  and  two  small  fishes  ? 
Shall  one  look  for  an  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  in  Paul,  the  fierce  and  persecuting  Jew  ? 
God  makes  a  messenger  out  of  the  child  Samuel,  and  a  champion  out  of  the  stripling 
David.  God  delights  in  finding  everything  he  needs  where  we  can  find  little  or 
nothing.  We  may  be  nearest  help  when  to  our  natural  judgment  we  may  seem 
farthest  from  it.  3.  There  is  thus  a  warning  against  all  hasty  judgments.  We 
who  are  so  utterly  weak,  so  constantly  in  need  of  help,  should  be  very  slow  to  say, 
**  Neither  is  there  any  water  to  drink."  Let  us  bear  in  mind  how  ignorant  we  are 
of  the  Scriptures  and  the  power  of  God.  God  will  not  leave  his  own  true  children 
unsupplied  witii  any  needful  thing.  He  will  choose  the  right  time,  and  way,  and 
form.  It  is  the  besetting  sin  of  far  too  many  minds  to  form  conclusions  not  only 
when  there  is  lack  of  sufficient  information,  but  when  there  is  no  need  of  present 
conclusion  at  all.  ^  Wait  on  the  Lord,  be  of  good  courage,  and  he  shall  strengthen 
thine  heart"  Do  not  say  in  haste  and  ignorance  that  there  is  no  strength  to  be  got 
anywhere. — ^Y. 

Vers.  10—12. — The  sin  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  It  was  the  sin  of  men  who  had  been 
specially  chosen,  long  occupied,  often  approved,  and  greatly  honoured  as  servants 
of  God.    If  theyj  being  what  they  were,  fell  so  easily,  how  important  it  is  for  v$ 
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eameetJjr  to  consider  the  bid  by  which  they  fell  I  It  is  another  proof  of  the  hold 
which  sin  has  on  onr  nature,  and  of  the  need  that  we  should  walk  warily,  and  look 
for  snares  at  every  step.    Consider — 

I.  How  THB  BIN  WAS  coMMiTTKD.  1.  It  wos  a  sifi  of  inattention.  If  there  was 
anything  which  Moses  and  Aaron  should  have  learned  after  forty  years  of  service,  it 
was  that  God*8  commandments  required  constant  attention  and  exact  obedience. 
They  had  a  long  experience  of  One  who  gave  details  as  well  as  general  instructions. 
Moreover,  it  was  not  the  first  time  Moses  had  been  charged  to  bring  water  from  the 
rock.  At  Rephidim  God  said  to  him,  ^'  Thou  shalt  smite  the  rock  "  (Exod.  xvii.  6). 
At  Eadesh  he  says,  "  Speak  to  the  rock."  The  very  difference  should  have  been 
enough  to  bring  the  command  distinctly  before  him.  Notice  then  what  serious 
results  simple  inattention  may  bring ;  we  know  that  thousands  of  lives  have  been 
lost  by  it.  Furthermore,  how  many  have  failed  in  the  attainment  of  salvation  and 
spiritual  blessedness  through  nothing  more  than  lack  of  attention  I  They  have  not 
run  greedily  in  the  way  of  sin,  but  simply  gone  through  a  decent,  reputable  life, 
neglecting  the  way  of  salvation.  In  the  things  of  Ood  attention  is  required  as  a 
regular  habit,  not  only  that  we  may  escape  loss,  but  secure  real  advantage.  The 
more  attention  there  is,  the  more  advantage  there  will  be.  2.  It  was  the  inattention 
of  men  whose  very  experience  had  made  £kem  hahU/aally  carefvl*  Whatever  Moses 
and  Aaron  may  have  been  by  nature,  they  had  been  trained  to  faithfulness  in  little 
things.  It  has  not  perhaps  been  sufficiently  noticed  how  diligent  and  exact  Moses 
must  have  been  in  his  apprehension  of  all  that  God  revealed  to  him.  When  we 
think  how  easy  misunderstandings  are.  how  easy  it  is  to  get  wrong  impressions  and 
be  confused  among  details,  then  we  feel  how  very  earef  ully  Moses  must  have  listened. 
Aaron  also  in  his  priestly  service  was  a  man  of  detail,  d.  Hence  there  mtcst  have 
been  some  extraordinary  disturbing  cause  to  throw  them  out  of  their  usual  carefyl- 
ness^  What  this  was  we  can  hardly  make  out  with  certainty.  In  the  murmuring 
and  repining  of  the  people  there  was  nothing  new  either  as  to  spirit  or  language. 
Moses  nad  listened  to  the  same  sort  of  attack  before,  and  through  it  all  kept  his 
meekness  and  feeling  of  personal  unworthiness.  But  as  the  last  straw  breass  the 
camel's  back,  so  even  the  patience  of  Moses  became  at  last  exhausted.  The  weight 
of  years  ana  cares  united  were  telline^  on  him.  He  was  now  Moses  the  aged,  and 
though  we  are  assured  that  when  he  aied  his  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force 
abated,  yet  we  must  not  so  take  these  words  as  to  free  him  from  every  infirmity  of 
age.  It  was  a  very  hard  thing  for  a  man  after  forty  years  of  service,  through  all 
which  he  had  kept  the  consciousness  of  a  heart  true  to  God  and  to  Israel,  to  have 
the  people  still  meet  him  with  the  old  ingratitude  and  the  old  slanders.  Thus  it  was 
that  he  went  into  the  presence  of  God  with  a  mind  preoccupied,  thinking  a  great 
deal  more  about  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  people  than  about  the  ^lory  of  his  Master. 
There  is  no  safety  but  in  keeping  God  Jirst  in  our  thoughts.  We  must  be  like  the 
house  founded  on  the  rock,  never  disconnected  from  it.  The  nature  of  the  founda- 
tion may  seem  to  matter  little  in  calm  weather,  but  the  foundation  and  our  connec- 
tion with  it  are  everything  when  the  tempest  comes.  Let  a  believer  wear  the  whole 
armour  of  God,  and  he  is  invincible,  but  let  him  lay  it  aside  for  a  single  moment, 
and  the  waiting,  watching  enemy  may  inflict  a  painful,  serious,  humiliating  wound, 
even  if  it  be  not  a  mortal  one. 

II.  In  what  the  bin  consisted.  1.  In  a  want  of  faith.  "Because  ye  believed 
me  not"  God  says  nothing  about  inattention  or  irritation,  but  goes  at  once  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.  Moses  had  failed  in  faith ;  not  altogether,  of  course,  for  the  very 
fact  that  he  took  the  rod  and  approached  the  rock  shows  some  faith  and  some  spirit 
of  obedience;  but  still  faith  must  have  been  lacking,  and  to  a  very  serious  extent. 
It  has  been  suggested  that,  seeing  the  spirit  of  the  people,  Moses  was  after  all  in 
doubt  whether  another  long  term  of  wanderings  mi^ht  not  be  in  store  for  them. 
The  one  clear  thing  is  that  God  ascribes  the  sin  with  its  serious  consequences  to  un- 
belief. Outwardly  nothing  appears  but  inattention  and  irritation ;  inwardly  there  is 
an  unbelieving  heart.  Perhaps  even  Moses  himself  may  have  been  startled  to  hear 
such  a  charge,  and  utterly  unconscious  that  his  faith  was  seriously  imperilled.  Had 
he  been  charged  with  inattention  irritation,  want  of  strict  obedience,  these  were  only 
too  plain ;  but  want  of  faith  2    Nothing  but  the  clear  word  of  God  could  make  that 
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credible.  The  lesson  to  us  is  that  an  impaired  faith  may  be  the  oanse  of  many  of 
our  spiritual  troubles.  We,  worse  than  Moses,  may  be  habitually  inattentive  and 
irritable,  and  afflicted  with  the  sad  consciousness  that  the  habits  are  becoming  more 
and  more  fixed.  To  treat  them  by  direct  effort  is  only  to  mitigate  the  symptoms  of 
a  deep  disease,  but  to  get  into  a  truly  believing  state  of  mind,  to  have  faith,  and  to 
have  it  more  abundantly,  will  soon  weaken  and  ultimately  destroy  these  harassing 
spiritual  infirmities.  2.  /n  a  cofuequetU  failure  to  mricttfy  God  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  The  unbelief  of  Moses  was  not  only  a  loss  to  him  personally,  but  mose  who 
were  out  of  the  way  already  it  led  still  further  out  of  the  way.  All  eyes  were  look- 
ing to  Moses ;  hb  fall  was  not  that  of  some  obscure  man.  Furthermore,  he  made 
God*s  action  appear  stem  and  wrathful  just  at  the  very  time  when  it  was  intended 
to  be  specially  gracious.  For  forty  years  the  people  had  been  under  God's  dts* 
pleasure.  Now  the  gloomy  cloud  was  breaking,  the  time  for  entrance  into  Canaan 
drawing  near,  and  at  the  very  place  where  God  had  once  appeared  in  wrath  ho 
evidenUy  intends  now  to  appear  in  grace  and  mercy.  But  the  conduct  of  Moses  and 
Aaron  spoils  all  this  beautiful  revelation.  It  was  a  strange  reversal  of  what  had 
hitherto  happened.  We  no  longer  see  God  threatening  wrath,  and  Moses  oflEering 
ingenious  pleas  for  mercy,  but  God  is  now  sn^acious,  overlooking  a  time  of  ignorance, 
and  Moses,  whom  one  would  have  expected  to  see  radiant  with  benignity  and  satis- 
faction, goes  to  the  very  extreme  of  denunciation.  The  grace  of  the  benefit  wao 
utterly  spoiled.  It  seemed  as  if  God  threw  down  a  supply  for  the  people*s  need,  at 
a  churlish  hand  might  fling  a  loaf  at  a  beggar.  We  must  labour  to  live  as  Christ 
would  have  us  live,  so  that  men  may  fflonfy  God  in  us,  and  find  no  occasion  to 
blaspheme  ;  following  in  the  footsteps  ol  him  who  was  able  to  say, "  I  have  glorified 
thee  on  the  earth :  I  have  finished  the  work  wMch  thou  gavest  me  to  do  '  (John 
xvii  4). 

III.  The  way  in  which  the  bin  was  punished.  Those  who  fail  to  sanctify  God 
before  the  people,  and  make  his  glory  to  appear,  must  in  turn  bear  humiliation  be- 
fore the  people.  Thia  was  not  a  private  intimation  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  so  that  only 
they  knew  the  reason  why  they  were  to  die  before  entrance  on  the  promised  land.  Tho 
publication  of  the  doom  was  needed.  Moses  himself  at  the  beginning  of  Deuteronomy 
(ch.  i.  37)  seems  to  make  some  allusion  to  this  doom  upon  him :  "  The  Lord  was  angry 
with  me  for  your  sakes,  saying.  Thou  also  shalt  not  go  in  thither ; "  though  oertamly 
there  is  some  difficulty  arising  from  the  blending  of  these  words  with  the  genend 
doom  on  the  Israelites  forty  years  before.  Anyway  it  is  plain  that  the  people  knew 
Moses  was  to  die  with  the  doomed  generation.  His  death  happening  as  it  did  was  a 
kind  of  blottbg  out  of  all  that  seemed  harsh  in  the  giving  of  the  water.  It  was  an 
impressive  reminder  to  all  future  generations  of  what  God  had  meant  to  be  done. 
We  must  not  exaggerate  this  penaltv  beyond  its  proper  extent  and  purpose.  To  the 
people  it  would  seem  very  grejat,  and  to  Moses  also  at  that  time  it  would  seem  great. 
But,  at  the  worst,  it  was  onl^r  a  temporal  deprivation.  Moses  lost  the  earthly 
Canaan,  but  the  better  land  he  did  not  lose.  Who  was  it  that  appeared  in  glory  to 
Jesus  on  the  mount?  This  very  Moses,  with  whom  God  for  a  time  dealt  so  sternly. 
The  greatest  of  temporal  losses,  the  one  that  now  brings  most  pain,  and  seems  as  if 
it  never  could  be  made  up,  will  look  a  veiy  little  thing  from  among  tiie  attainments 
of  eternity.  What  shall  it  hurt  a  man  if  he  lose  the  whole  world  and  g^in  a  place 
in  the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light  ?  Learn,  lastly,  that  none  can  humiliate  us  or 
bring  us  into  loss  but  ourselves.  It  may  not  be  our  own  fault  if  we  are  ridiculed ; 
it  is  always  our  own  fault  if  we  are  ridiculous.  Moses  had  suffered  many  things 
from  the  people  in  the  way  of  scorn  and  threatening,  but  through  all  these  things  he 
moves  with  unimi>aired  hopes  and  possessions.  It  is  his  own  unbelief  that  brings 
this  bitter  disappointment.  One  traitor  within  the  gates  is  more  dangerous  than  all 
the  army  outside. — ^T. 

Vers.  \4^2\,^The  claim  of  Unship  r^ected,  I.  The  claim.  1.  It  is  the  claim 
of  a  hinsman,  even  a  brother.  The  message  is  not  from  Moses,  but  "  thy  brother 
Israel,**  who  was  also  a  twin-brother.  The  lon^  intervening  space  of  years  seems 
to  ^e  away,  and  with  it  the  hosts  of  the  Israelites  and  Edomites.  Jacob  and  Esau 
stand  before  us,  as  on  the  morning  of  reconciliation,  after  the  wrestling  at  Peniel 
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(Qen.  zzziii.).  The  descendants  had  passed  through  very  different  experiences,  and 
were  now  in  yer^  different  positions ;  but  Moses  felt  that  this  common  ancestry 
constituted  a  claim  which  he  might  reasonably  plead.  So  wherever  the  believer 
travels,  though  he  cannot  put  in  the  claim  of  grace  upon  the  unbeliever,  he  may  pot 
in  the  claim  of  nature.  *' God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men/*  said  the 
Jew  Paul  to  the  Gentiles  of  Athens.  The  changes  of  grace  transform  the  ties  of 
nature,  but  do  not  destroy  them.  Believers  must  always  do  their  best  to  keep  hold 
of  unbelievers  by  virtue  of  their  common  humanity.  Israel  must  remind  Eaom  of 
brotherhood,  not  onlv  that  Israel  may  profit  by  the  tie,  but  mav  also  have  the  ohanoe 
of  profiting  Edom  (1  Cor.  vii.  12—16).  2.  It  is  the  claim  of  a  kinmutn  in  need. 
We  are  not  told  exactly  how  the  request  came  to  be  made.     God  commanded  the 

G^ople  to  pass  through  the  coasts  of  Edom  (Deut  ii.  4),  and  the  presumption  is  that 
oses  discovered  on  approach  that  the  way  through  Edom  would  be  the  most  direct 
and  convenient  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  One  gets  me  impression  that  the  people  were 
now  allowed  to  make  their  way  to  Canaan  with  what  speed  they  could,  as  if  to  make 
contrast  with  the  penal  delay  which  God  had  so  long  and  sternly  imposed.  If  Edom 
had  been  willing,  Israel  might  have  eot  to  Jordan  aJl  the  sooner.  And  so  the  Church 
of  Christ,  in  its  onward  ru^,  has  had  to  plead  with  the  world,  its  brother,  for  tolera- 
tion and  free  passage,  freedom  to  speak  and  act  according  to  conviction.  Our  chief 
resort,  and  always  our  last  one,  is  to  God  himself,  but  there  are  some  ways  in  which 
the  world  can  hel^.  Paul  counted  it  part  of  his  advantage,  as  an  apostle,  that  he 
could  plead  for  justice,  protection,  and  free  course  as  a  Boman  Def ore  Roman 
tribunals.  3.  It  is  the  claim  of  a  kinaman  who  had  been  through  very  peeuliar 
experiences.  The  great  need  of  Israel  was  that  it  wanted  to  get  home  agam.  The 
plea  is  the  plea  of  an  exile,  who  has  been  in  a  strange  land  for  a  long  time,  and  amid 
cruel  oppressors.  Further,  the  experiences  had  been  peculiar  not  only  in  respect  of 
the  cruelty  of  men,  but  also  of  the  goodnese  qf  God,  He  had  sent  an  angel  to  deliver 
and  guide.  More  indication  Moses  could  not  give,  because  it  would  not  have  been 
understood.  So  peculiar  had  these  experiences  been  that  Edom  had  heard  Bome^ 
thing  of  them.  The  presumption  is  that  all  through  the  past  Edom  had  known 
somethmg  of  Israers  history,  and  Israel  something  oi  Edom  s.  The  histories  of  the 
Church  and  the  world  intermingle.  The  world  cannot  but  know  such  experiences  of 
the  Church  as  are  perceptible  to  the  eye  of  sense.  "  This  thing  was  not  done  in  a 
comer,"  said  Paul  to.  the  incredulous  Festus.  The  course  of  the  Church  has  been 
one  of  sufferings,  marvels  and  mysteries,  interpositions  and  favours  of  God,  which 
are  not  to  be  concealed  in  any  appeals  which  are  to  be  made  to  the  world.  **  He 
hath  not  dealt  so  with  any  nation  (Ps.  cxlvii.  20).  "  Blessed  is  the  nation  whose 
God  is  the  Lord ;  and  the  people  whom  he  hath  chosen  for  his  own  inheritance " 
(Ps.  xxxiii.  12).  4.  It  asks  comparativelp  little^  and  promises  much  in  return.  The 
request  throws  g^at  light  on  Moses*  own  character,  and  shows  clearly  how  far  he 
was  from  reckless  ambition.  It  was  an  honest  request,  founded  in  truth,  and  Moses 
made  it  as  one  quite  reasonable  and  safe  for  Edom  to  grant.  The  people  of  God 
have  but  little  to  ask  the  world  for  themselves,  if  it  wul  but  let  them  go  through 
quietly  and  peaceably.  They  want  none  of  tiiis  world's  goods  and  pleasures,  and 
are  ready  to  assure  it  Uiat  these  will  remain  untouched.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  a  holy  city,  a  new  Jerusalem,  among  this  world's  possessions.  It  is  a  grand 
assurance  to  give,  that  no  one  in  the  world  will  be  the  worse  for  the  true  Christians 
who  pass  through  it.  Moses  might  even  have  said,  "  Let  ns  through,  and  a  blessing 
will  rest  upon  you.'*  Wherever  the  Christian  goes,  he  not  simply  refrains  from 
evil,  but  does  positive  good.  "  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth ;  ye  are  the  light  of  the 
world.** 

II.  Thb  BBJEcnoN  OP  THE  CLAIM.  1.  It  wos  r^ccted  without  giving  reasons. 
There  is  no  answer  but  that  of  the  '*  much  people  "  and  the  drawn  sword.  This  in 
general  has  been  the  method  by  which  the  world  has  met  the  Church  when  pleading 
for  toleration,  liberty  of  conscience,  liberty  to  serve  God  according  to  his  will.  The 
world  in  its  pride  will  not  stoop  to  understand  or  calmly  consider  what  the  Church 
may  feel  it  needful  to  ask.  It  gets  its  brute  force  ready  at  once,  whether  in  coarser 
or  more  refined  forms,  for  those  who  have  different  purposes  and  sympathies  (Acts 
iv.  3, 17,  18 ;  v.  18,  40 ;  vii.  67, 58 ;  ix.  1,  2 ;  xiv,  6, 19,  Ac).    2.  Though  no  reasons 
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were  given,  yet  Edom  had  them,  strong  andpoterUy  in  its  heart  It  is  not  always  easy 
or  decent  to  avow  reasons  for  action ;  beside  which,  Edom  felt  that  promptitude  in 
action  was  required.  Moses  had  sent  a  message  which  called  up  all  the  past,  not 
only  what  he  wished  called  up,  but  many  things  he  would  rather  not  have  brought 
to  mind.  The  name  of  Esau's  brother  was  Jacob  as  well  as  Israel,  and  both  names 
were  connected  with  disturbing  recollections  to  the  Edomites.  "Thou  knowest," 
said  Moses.  But  his  way  of  presenting  the  facts,  and  that  alone,  could  not  be  con- 
fidingly accepted  by  Edom.  A  great  deal  of  ugly  and  disquieting  news  must  have 
filtered  through  with  respect  to  l£is  great  host  of  fighting  men.  The  great  difficulty 
Moses  had  in  keeping  them  in  order  was  probably  not  unknown  to  surrounding 
peoples.  Thus  the  Edomites  would  feel  in  their  hearts  that  the  pledges  of  Moses 
were  but  as  broken  reeds  to  rely  on.  How  could  he  be  responsible  for  the  orderliness 
and  honesty  of  such  a  host,  a  host  with  such  a  suspicious  history  ?  The  world 
has  ever  had  its  instinctive  fears  of  the  Church.  It  hears  of  certain  promises  and 
prophecies,  and  interprets  these  against  its  own  present  security.  Herod,  trembling 
tor  nis  throne,  slays  tne  infants  of  Bethlehem  to  make  sure  of  it.  The  world,  loving 
its  own  and  thinking  there  is  nothing  like  it,  ignorantly  supposes  that  its  possessions 
must  stand  esteemed  by  the  Church  m  the  same  way.  Edom,  in  its  suspicious  spirit, 
looked  on  Israel  much  as  the  Jews  in  Thessalonica  on  Paul  and  Silas :  "  These  that 
have  turned  the  world  upside  down  are  come  hither  also."  The  Church  says,  "  I  am 
thy  friend,  0  world,  thy  brother ;  I  will  not  harm  thee ;  **  but  the  world  thinks  it  well 
to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  give  no  chance  of  harm,  if  it  can  prevent  it.  3.  The 
refusal  of  Edom  emphasises  the  peaidiar  destiny  of  Israel.  Moses  said  that  Israel 
wanted  nothing  of  all  Edom's  treasures.  Its  treasures  were  elsewhere,  and  it  pressed 
onward  to  possess  them.  Nevertheless,  the  treasures  of  Edom  would  not  have  been 
without  temptation,  and  Edom,  unconsciously,  spares  Israel  a  trial  of  its  steadfast* 
ness.  The  true  people  of  God  have  reason  to  be  thankful  even  for  the  intolerance 
of  the  world.  ThA  delays  and  toils  of  circuitous  roads,  where  mountains  and  hills 
are  not  yet  brought  low,  nor  the  crooked  made  straight,  and  the  rough  ways  smooth, 
may  have  more  advantages  than  in  the  midst  of  present  discomforts  we  dream  of. 
The  temporal  prosperity  of  its  members  has  not  oeen  the  boon  to  the  Church  that 
many  think.  The  great  boon  is  to  have  God  continually  impressing  on  our  minds 
that  this  is  not  our  home.  "  I  gave  our  brethren  a  solemn  caution  not  to  love  the 
world,  neither  the  things  of  the  world.  This  will  be  their  grand  danger.  As  thev  are 
industrious  and  frugal,  they  must  needs  increase  in  goods.  Tliis  appears  already  in 
London,  Bristol,  and  most  other  trading  towns.  Those  who  are  m  business  have 
increased  in  substance  seven-fold,  some  of  them  twenty,  yea,  a  hundred-fold.  What 
need  then  have  these  of  the  strongest  warnings,  lest  they  be  entangled  therein  and 
perish  I"  0  Wesley's  Journal,'  iii.  139).— Y. 

Vers.  22—29.-1%^  dmth  of  Aaron.  The  chapter,  beginning  with  the  death  of 
the  sister,  closes  with  the  death  of  the  brother,  and  Moses,  in  the  midst  of  many 
official  anxieties^  is  further  smitten  with  great  personal  bereavement  But  not  a 
word  of  his  feeling  appears.  This  is  a  history  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  the 
death  of  Aaron  is  recorded  here  not  because  of  Aaron  the  man,  but  because  of  Aaron 
the  priest  The  whole  solemn  event,  peculiariy  dignified  in  the  transaction  of  it,  is 
peculiarly  dignified  also  in  the  record  of  it  He  who  had  been  specially  holy  to  God 
during  his  life  passes  away  in  circumstances  accordant  with  the  dignity  and  holiness 
of  his  office, 

L  His  DEATH,  NEVERTHELESS,  IS  A  PENAL  ONE.  All  the  hoUness  of  the  office 
cannot  obliterate,  it  cannot  even  condone,  the  sin  of  the  man.  Great  as  his  privi- 
leges had  been,  and  great  as  the  power  shown  when  he  stood  successfully  between 
the  living  and  the  dead,  the  difference  between  him  and  his  brethren  was  only  in 
q2^,  not  in  natwre.  The  people  were  to  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  priest 
was  not  only  a  great  chosen  mediator,  but  a  sinful  brother.  He  died,  not  in  the 
seclusion  and  privacy  of  a  tent  but  upon  the  mountain,  in  sight  of  all  the  congrega- 
tion. His  part  in  the  sin  of  Meribah,  subordinate  as  tliat  part  seemed,  could  not  be 
passed  over.  The  sin  of  omission  is  as  serious  as  the  sin  of  commission.  God  had 
spoken  the  command  in  the  ears  of  both  the  brothers,  and  what  Moses  failed  to 
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recollect  or  attend  to,  Aaron  should  have  supplied  from  his  own  knowledge.  Thus 
holy,  faithful,  and  honourable  as  his  life  might  rightly  be  called,  his  sin  at  the  hour 
ef  death  is  brought  right  into  the  foreground.  We  justly  magnify  the  lives  of 
God's  servants,  and  point  with  satisfaction  to  the  serenity  and  expectancy  that  marfc 
their  closing  days,  and  often  their  closing  hour  itself,  but  never  let  us  forget  what 
sin  has  had  to  do  in  bringing  them  where  they  are.  It  is  because  of  Christ  that  his 
leople  die  peacefully,  but  it  is  because  of  sin  that  they  have  to  die  at  all.  He  surely 
ies  the  calmest  who,  forgetting  his  own  good  works,  casts  himself,  more  conscious 
than  ever  of  his  sin,  on  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  redeeming  work  of  Christ. 

II.  Though  penal,  it  was  tranquil  ;  we  may  even  say  it  was  hopeful.  A  great 
deal — more  than  we  can  fathom — may  be  hidden  in  that  expression,  *' gathered  unto 
his  people."  If  Aaron  did  not  receive  the  promise,  it  was  because  he  could  not  be 
made  perfect  without  us  (Heb.  xi.  39^  40).  The  man  who  presumptuously  neglected 
tiie  passover  was  to  be  cut  off  from  amon?  his  people  (ch.  ix.  13 ;  xv.  30) ;  Eorah 
and  nis  companions  perished  from  among  the  congregation ;  but  Aaron  was  gathered 
to  his  people.  Doubtless  he  went  up  in  repentance,  faith,  obedience,  and  deep 
humility  to  face  the  ^reat  mystery.  Though  he  had  sinned  at  Meribah,  disobedience 
to  God  and  self-seeking^  were  not  the  chosen  and  beloved  princii)les  in  his  life.  It 
IS  a  dreadful  thing  to  die  in  sin,  but  to  the  repentant  sinner,  showing  his  repentance 
in  sufficient  and  appropriate  fruits,  and  steadfastly  believing  in  Christ,  how  can  death 
be  dreadful  ?  Many  who  have  lived  in  long  bondage  to  the  fear  of  death  have  been 
wonderfully  relieved  and  calmed  as  the  dreaded  hour  drew  nigh. 


"  Many  shapes 
Of  Death,  and  manv  are  the  ways  that  lead 
To  his  grim  cave,  aU  dismal ;  yet  to  sense 
More  t^rible  at  th'  entrance  than  within.'' 

III.  Thb  continuitt  of  holt  sbbvice  is  pbovided  fob.  Among  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  the  cry  is,  "The  king  is  dead — long  live  the  king.''  The  departing 
king  keeps  his  authority  and  pomp  to  the  last  breath.  But  here  while  Aaron  is  still 
alive,  before  death  can  stain  those  rich  and  holy  garments  with  its  hated  touch,  they 
are  taken  from  the  father  and  assumed  by  the  son.  Consider  this  transfer  of  office 
thus  made,  in  the  light  of  ch.  xix.  It  was  not  on  Aaron's  part  a  spontaneous  abdica- 
tion,— ^that  he  could  not  make, — but  a  further  significant  hint  how  abominable  death 
is  to  God.  It  is  not  the  priest  who  dies,  but  the  sinful  man.  There  in  the  sight  of 
idl  the  people  it  was  signified  that  though  they  had  lost  the  man,  never  for  a  moment 
had  they  lost  the  priest  There  was  nothing  Aaron  had  done  which  Eleazar  could 
not  do  as  well.  Aaron  personally  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  very  remarkable 
man ;  if  anything,  wanting  in  individuality,  and  easily  led.  Do  not  let  us  look 
with  apprehension  when  those  who  seem  to  be  pillars  are  giving  way.  The  word 
of  Jesus  should  reassure  our  doubts,  and  make  us  utterly  ashamed  of  them.  **  Lo, 
I  am  with  you  alway,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world." — Y. 


The  Last  March  :  from  Mount  Hor  to  Jordan  (ch.  xxi.— xxii.  1). 
EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Episode  of  the  kino  of  Arab  (vers. 
1—3).  Yer.  1.— And  when  king  Arad  the 
Oanaaaite,  which  dwelt  in  the  south,  heard 
teU.  Rather,  ''And  the  Conaanite,  the 
king  of  Arad,  which  dwelt  in  the  Negeb, 
heard  telL"  It  is  possible  that  Arad  was 
the  name  of  the  king  (it  occurs  as  the  name 
of  a  man,  1  Chron.  viii.  15),  but  it  was 
almost  certainly  the  name^  of  his  place.  The 
"  king  of  Arad  "  is  mentioned  in  Josh.  ziL 
14,  and  *'  the  Kegeb  of  Arad  "  iu  Judges  i. 


16.  From  the  context  of  these  passages  it 
is  evident  that  it  was  situated  in  the  souuem- 
most  district  of  what  was  afterwards  the 
territoiy  of  Judah.  According  to  Eusebius, 
it  stood  twenty  Roman  mUes  to  the  south  of 
Hebron,  and  its  site  has  been  found  by 
modem  travellers  at  Tel-Arad,  a  low  hill  in 
this  direction.  On  the  Negeb  see  note  on 
ch.  xiii.  17.  By  the  way  of  the  spies. 
Dnp^n  ^^.  Septnagint,  odbv  *A!^aptiv, 
The  translation  is  very  uncertain ;  cUharim 
may  be  a  proper  name,  as  the  Septnagint 
seems  to  suppose,  or  it  may  be  an  unusual 
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plural  formed  from  'If^T),  equiralent  to  D^^H, 
''spies,"  as  the  Chaldee,  Samaritan,  and 
most  of  the  versions  take  it ;  or  it  may  be 
simply  the  plural  from  "Ur)^»  a  place,  used 
with  some  local  meaning  which  made  it 
practically  a  proper  name.  If  the  render- 
ing of  the  A.  V.  be  correct,  "  the  way  of  the 
spies  "  most  have  been  the  route  by  which 
fney  ascended  to  Hebron  through  the  Negeb 
(ch.  xiii.  17,  22).  and  the  king  of  Arad  must 
have  anticipated  an  invasion  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  sought  to  forestall  it.  And  took 
•ome  of  them  prisonen.  This  would  seem 
to  show  that  he  fell  upon  them  unawares, 
and  cut  off  some  detached  parties.  Nothing 
is  said  of  any  disobedience  on  the  part  of 
Israel  to  account  for  defeat  in  battle. 

Ver.  2.~And  Israel  vowed  a  vow.  On 
these  vows,  and  on  things  "devoted"  or 
"banned"  (D^Y) — Avidtfia),  b^  on  Levit 
zxviL  28,  and  on  the  moral  character  of  such 
wholesale  slauffhters  see  on  ch.  zxxL  If  it 
was  riffht  to  destroy  the  Canaanites  at  all, 
no  fault  can  be  found  with  the  vow ;  it 
merely  did  for  that  military  proceeding  what 
national  feeline  and  disciplme  does  for  the 
far  more  bloo<^  exigencies  of  modem  war- 
fare, removing  it  from  the  sphere  of  private 
hatred,  revenge,  and  cupidi^,  and  placing  it 
upon  a  higher  level  Tne  patriot  soldier  of 
these  days  feels  himself  to  be  a  mere  instru- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  rulers  of  his  people 
to  maintain  their  rights  or  avenge  their 
wrongs.  The  Israelite  could  not  luive  this 
feeling,  which  was  foreign  to  his  time  and 
place  in  history,  but  he  could  feel  that  he 
was  a  mere  instrument  in  the  hands  of  God 
to  perform  his  wiU  upon  his  enemies.  In 
either  case  a  most  important  advantage  is 
•ecured ;  the  soldier  does  not  slav  in  order  to 
gratify  his  own  hatred,  or  in  order  to  satisfy 
His  own  cupidity.  It  Ib  quite  true  that  such 
vows  as  are  here  mentioned  would  certainly 
in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  civilisation  he 
abused  to  throw  a  cloak  of  religion  over 
frightful  enormities  ;  but  it  does  not  in  the 
least  foUow  that  they  were  not  permitted  and 
even  encouraged  by  God  in  an  age  to  which 
they  were  natural,  and  under  circumstances 
in  which  they  were  beneficitd. 

Yer.  8.— Th«7  utterly  destroyed  them  and 
their  eities.  Rather,  **  they  banned  (DX!— 
ivadi/Airitrtv)  them  and  their  cities."  No 
doubt  the  banning  implies  here  their  utter 
destruction,  because  it  is  not  the  vow  before 
the  battle,  but  the  carrying  of  it  out  after  the 
victory,  which  is  here  spoken  of.  And  he 
called  the  name  of  the  plaoe  Eormah. 
Rather,  "  the  name  of  the  place  was  called 
(impersonal  use  of  the  transitive)  Charmah." 
np^n.  Septuagint,  'Avo^c/ui.  It  is  not 
very  clear  what  place  received  this  name  at 
this  time.     It  does  not  appear  to  have  been 


Arad  itself,  as  would  have  seemed  most 
natural,  because  Arad  and  Hormah  are  men- 
tioned side  by  side  in  Josh.  xiL  14.  It  is 
identified  with  Zephath  in  Judges  i.  17.  It 
may  have  been  the  place  where  the  victory 
was  won  which  gave  all  the  cities  of  Arad  to 
destruction.  "Whether  it  was  the  Hormah 
mentioned  in  ch.  xiv.  45  is  very  doubtful 
(see  note  there).  The  nomenclature  of  the 
Jews,  especially  as  to  places,  and  most  especi* 
ally  as  to  places  with  which  their  own  con- 
nection was  passing  or  broken,  was  va^e 
and  confused  in  the  extreme,  and  nothug 
can  be  more  unsatisfectory  than  arguments 
which  turn  upon  the  shifting  names  of  places 
long  ago  perished  and  forgotten.  It  must 
be  added  tnat  the  three  verses  which  narrate 
the  chastisement  of  this  Canaanite  chieftain 
have  caused  immense  embarrassment  to  com- 
mentators. If  the  incident  is  narrated  in 
its  proper  order  of  time,  it  must  have  hap- 
pened during  the  stay  of  the  Israelites  under 
Mount  Hor,  when  they  had  finally  left  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Negeb,  and  were 
separated  from  the  king  of  Arad  by  many 
days'  march,  and  by  a  most  impracticable 
country.  It  is  therefore  generally  supposed 
that  the  narrative  is  out  of  place,  and  that  it 
really  belongs  to  the  time  when  Israel  was 

Sithered  together  for  the  second  time  at 
adesh,  and  when  his  reappearance  there  in 
force  might  well  have  given  rise  to  the 
report  that  he  was  about  to  invade  Canaan 
from  that  side.  This  is  unsatisfactory,  be- 
cause no  plausible  reason  can  be  assigned  for 
the  insertion  of  the  notice  where  it  stands, 
both  here  and  in  ch.  xxxiiL  40.  To  say  that 
Moses  wished  to  bring  it  into  iuxtapoeition 
with  the  victories  recorded  in  tne  latter  part 
of  the  chapter,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  incident  of  the  fiery  serpents,  and  the 
brief  record  of  many  journeys,  is  to  confess 
that  no  explanation  can  be  invented  which 
has  the  least  show  of  reason.  If  the  nar- 
rative be  displaced,  the  displacement  must 
simply  be  due  to  accident  or  interpolation. 
Agam,  it  would  seem  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  position  and  plans  of  Israel  since  the 
rebellion  of  Eadesh  that  any  invasion  and 
conquest,  even  temporary,  of  any  part  of 
Canaan  should  be  made  at  this  time,  and 
that  especially  if  the  attack  was  not  made 
until  Israel  was  lyine  in  the  Arabah  on  his 
way  round  the  land  of  £dom.  It  is  therefore 
supposed  by  some  that  the  vow  only  was 
made  at  this  time,  and  the  ban  suspended 
over  the  place,  and  that  it  was  only  carried 
out  as  part  of  the  general  conquest  under 
Joshua ;  that,  in  fact,  the  fulfilment  of  the 
vow  is  narrated  in  Josh.  xii.  14 ;  Judges  L 
16, 17.  This,  however,  throws  the  narrative 
as  it  stands  into  confusion  and  discredit,  for 
the  ban  and  the  destruction  become  a  mockery 
and  an  unreality  if  nothing  more  was  done  to 
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the  towns  of  the  king  of  Arad  than  was  done 
at  Uie  same  time  to  the  towns  of  all  his 
neighbonis.  It  would  be  more  reverent  to 
reject  the  story  as  an  error  or  a  falsehood 
than  to  empt;^  it  of  the  meaning  which  it 
was  obvioosiy  intended  to  convey.  We  are 
certainly  meant  to  understand  tliat  the  vow 
was  there  and  then  accepted  by  God,  and 
was  there  and  then  earned  into  effect  by 
Israel ;  the  towns  of  Arad  were  depopulated 
and  destroved  as  feur  as  lay  in  their  power, 
although  they  may  have  been  immeoiately 
zeoccupied.  There  are  only  two  theories 
which  are  worth  considerinff.  1.  The  nar- 
rative may  really  be  displaced,  for  what  cause 
we  do  not  know.  If  so,  it  would  be  more 
satisfactory  to  refer  it,  not  to  the  time  of  the 
second  encampment  at  Eadesh,  but  to  the 
time  of  the  first,  during  the  absence  of  the 
spies  in  Canaan.  It  is  probable  that  their 
entry  was  known,  as  was  the  case  witi^ 
Joshua's  spies  (Josh.  ii.  2);  and  nothing 
could  be  more  likely  than  that  the  king  of 


Arad,  suspecting  what  would  follow,  should 
attempt  to  anticipate  invasion  by  attack. 
If  it  were  so  it  might  help  to  account  for  the 
rash  confidence  shown  by  the  pNSOple  after- 
wards (ch.  xiv.  40),  for  the  mention  of  Hor- 
mah  ((m.  xiv.  45),  and  for  the  reappearance 
of  kings  of  Hormah  and  of  Ara4  in  the  davs 
of  Joshua.  2.  The  narrative  may  after  all  be 
in  place.  That  the  Israelites  lay  for  thirty 
days  under  Mount  Hor  is  certain,  and  they 
may  have  been  longer.  During  this  period 
they  could  not  get  pasture  for  their  cattle  on 
the  side  of  Edom,  and  they  may  have  wan- 
dered hi  and  wide  in  search  of  it.  It  may 
have  been  but  a  comparatively  small  band 
which  approached  the  l^'egeb  near  enough  to 
be  attacked,  and  which,  by  the  help  of  God, 
was  enabled  td  defeat  the  kinff  of  Arad,  and 
to  lay  waste  his  towns.  It  oad  certainly 
been  no  great  feat  for  all  Israel  to  overthrow 
a  border  chieftain  who  could  not  possibly 
have  brought  6000  men  into  the  field. 


HOMILETIOS. 

Vers.  1 — 3, — YicUyry  won,  and/oHatoed  vp.  In  this  brief  narrative  of  three  verses 
we  have  by  anticipation  almost  the  whole  spiritual  teaching  of  the  Book  of  Joshua ; 
we  have,  namely,  me  straggle  and  the  victory  of  the  soldier  of  Christ  over  bis  spiritaal 
foes,  and  the  consequent  duty  which  he  has  to  perform.     Consider,  therefore — 

L  That  thb  fsab  and  the  anoer  op  the  Canaanitb  were  kindled  bt  the 
NEWS  that  Israel  was  coming  bt  the  way  of  the  spies,  i.e.  were  following  in 
the  steps  of  those  that  had  gone  before  into  the  land  of  promise.  Even  so  the  rage 
of  Satan  and  of  all  evil  spirite  is  stirred  against  us  because  he  knows  that  we  follow 
in  the  way  which  leads  to  heaven,  and  because  it  is  his  ardent  desire  to  keep  us  out, 
if  he  can  and  while  he  can.  If  the  Canaanite  had  perceived  that  Israel  had  rebelled 
and  turned  his  back  on  the  land  of  promise,  he  would  never  have  troubled  to  come 
forth  and  attack  him.  Baton  makes  no  direct  assault  on  those  whom  he  sees  to  be 
walking  contrary  to  God  and  to  rest, 

II.  That  he  attacked  Israel  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  and  with  some 
SUCCESS.  Most  likely  they  were  scattered  abroad  in  search  of  pasture  when  he  fell 
upon  them,  and  made  them  prisoners.  Even  so  the  assaulte  of  our  spiritual  foes  are 
secretly  prepared  and  suddenly  delivered  at  momente  when  we  are  off  our  gnard, 
and  many  a  one  falls  a  victim,  at  least  for  a  while.  The  enemy  goeth  about  indeed 
as  a  roaring  lion,  but  the  lion  does  not  roar  at  the  moment  that  he  springs  upon  his 
prey,  nor  does  Satan  give  any  signal  of  his  worst  temptotions. 

III.  That  he  made  some  of  them  prisoners,  which  seems  to  have  been  his  object — 
perhaps  that  they  might  serve  as  hostoges.  Even  so  the  enemy  of  souls  desires  to 
make  prisoners  who  may  not  only  be  held  in  miserable  bondage  themselves,  but  may 
give  him  control  and  influence  over  their  brethren. 

IV.  That  Israel  did  not  attempt  to  meet  the  Canaanites  as  ordinary  foes, 
but  vowed  to  treat  them  as  God*8  enemies,  and  to  exterminate  them  accord- 
ingly. Even  so  the  right  way  and  the  only  way  to  overcome  the  temptotions  and 
sins,  the  evil  habito,  passions,  and  tempers,  which  assail  us  (and  often  too  suocess- 
f^'lly)  on  the  way  to  heaven,  is  to  regard  them  as  God*s  enemies,  as  hateful  to  him, 
and  to  smite  them  accordingly  without  remorse,  weariness,  or  thought  of  sell*  Many 
are  vexed  and  annoyed  with  follies  and  tempers  which  get  tiie  bettor  of  them,  and 
they  contend  against  them  on  the  ground  of  that  vexation,  wishing  to  get  the  mastery 
over  them,  and  yet  not  caring  to  go  to  extremities  against  tiiem.  But  the  faithful 
soul  will  solemnly  resolve,  as  before  God  and  for  hts  sake,  to  make  an  utter  end  at 
any  cost  of  the  sins  which  have  prevailed  against  them,  and  so  dishonoured  him. 
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V.  That  God  accepted  that  vow  and  gave  them  the  victoey  ovee  the 
Canaanites.  Even  so  if  we  reeard  and  face  oar  spiritnal  enemies  in  the  true  light, 
as  God's  enemies,  to  be  relentlessly  exterminated,  God  will  give  ns  strength  and 
power  to  have  victory  and  to  triumph  over  them,  and  it  may  be  to  set  our  captive 
brethrefi  free  also  (2  Tim.  ii.  26). 

VI.  That  the  Israelites  proceeded  to  fulfil  their  vow,  although,  as  all 
the  spoil  was  anathema,  they  had  nothing  to  gain  themselves  but  labour  and  loss 
of  time.  Even  so  will  the  good  soldier  of  Christ  not  cease  his  most  earnest  efforts 
until  he  has  quite  destroyed  (so  far  as  may  be  in  this  life)  the  evil  habits  and  evil 
tempers  over  which  God  has  given  him  victory.  The  majority  of  Christian  people 
are  too  lazy  and  selfish  to  do  this ;  they  will  strive  to  overcome  a  known  sin  or  bad 
habit ;  but  when  it  has  been  ^as  they  think)  overcome  they  have  not  sufficient  zeal 
to  pursue  it  into  its  last  lurking-places  and  exterminate  it.  As  long  as  it  does  not 
actively  trouble  them  they  are  content,  and  so  the  remnants  remain  to  the  dishonour 
of  God  and  to  their  own  future  loss  and  danger.  How  few  Christians  radically  get 
rid  even  of  a  single  fault  I 

VIL  That  the  place  was  galled  Hormah— anathema  :  a  perpetual  reminder 
that  the  enemies  of  God  are  under  a  ban,  and  should  be  exterminated ;  a  sacred 
ddenda  ut  Garthago.  Even  so  it  is  ever  impressed  upon  the  soldier  of  Christ  that 
there  can  be  no  truce  between  him  and  sin,  or  even  between  him  and  selfish  indiffer« 
ence.  "  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  anathema  '* — a  Hormah, 
a  thing  devoted,  a  being  with  whom  no  compromise  can  be  made  and  no  amity  knit 
until  that  indifference  oi  his  which  is  so  hateful  to  God  be  abolished  for  ever. 


EXPOSITION. 


The  fiery  serpents  (vers.  4 — 9).  Ver. 
4. — ^Tliey  Journeyed  from  Mount  Hor.  It 
appears  from  comparison  of  ch.  xxziii.  88 
and  ch.  XX.  29  that  their  departure  was  not 
earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  month 
of  the  fortieth  year.  This  season  would  be 
one  of  the  hottest  and  most  trying  for  march- 
ing. By  the  way  of  the  Sod  Boa,  i.  e. 
down  the  Arabah,  towards  Ezion-geber,  at  the 
head  of  the  Elanitic  Gull  Septuagint,  bibv 
ItI  dd\a<r*rav  ipvdpav.  Not  far  from  this 
place  they  would  reach  the  end  of  the  Edomit- 
lah  territory,  and  turn  eastwards  and  north- 
wards up  the  Wady  el  Ithm  towards  the 
steppes  of  Moab.  Diseouraffod.  Literally, 
"snortened"  or  "  straitenea/'  as  in  Exod. 
vi  9.  Septuagint,  ^Xcyo^'vyiyffcv  6  XaS^, 
Boeauso  of  the  way.  The  Arabah  is  a  stony, 
sandy,  almost  barren  plain  shut  in  by  moun- 
tain waUs  on  either  side,  and  subject  to 
sand-storms.  It  was  not  only,  however, 
merely  the  heat  and  drought  and  rugged- 
ness  of  the  route  which  depressed  them,  but 
the  foot  that  they  were  marching  directly 
away  from  Canaan,  and  knew  not  now  they 
were  ever  to  reach  it. 

Yer.  5.— There  if  no  bread,  neither  it 
there  any  water.  The  one  of  these  state- 
ments was  no  doubt  as  much  and  as  little 
true  as  the  other.  There  was  no  ordinary 
supply  of  either  ;  but  as  they  had  bread  given 
to  tnem  from  heaven,  so  they  had  water  from 
the  rock,  otherwise  they  could  not  possibly 
have  exut^.  Our  soul  loatheth  tms  light 
bread.    Tpyp,  a  stronger  form  than  ?j^  firom 


73i'  Septuagint,  ^cadvy.  They  meant  to 
say,  as  their  fathers  had  (ch.  xi.  6),  that  it 
was  unsavourv  and  unsubstantial  in  com- 
>n  with  the  heavy  and  succulent  diet  of 
^t  (see  note  on  ch.  xx.  8).  ,_ 

er.  6.— Fiery  serpentt.  D^^Tf^  DVIJi 
Nachash  is  the  ordinary  word  for  serpent. 
The  word  saraph,  which  seems  t^  mean 
**  burning  one,*'  stands  (by  itself)  for  a  ser- 
pent in  ver.  8,  and  also  in  Isa.  xiv.  29  ;  xxx. 
6.  In  Isa.  vi.  2,  6  it  stands  for  one  of  the 
symbolic  beings  (seraphim)  of  the  prophet*s 
vision.  The  only  idea  common  to  the  two 
meanings  (otherwise  so  distinct)  must  be 
that  of  brilliance  and  metallic  lustre.  It  is 
commonly  assumed  that  the  '*  fiery  "  serpents 
were  so  called  because  of  the  burning  pain  and 
inflammation  caused  by  the  bite,  after  the 
analogy  of  the  vptitfriiptc  and  Kavffutvtc  of 
Dioscorus  and  iElian.  But  is  hardly  possible 
that  Isaiah  should  have  used  the  same  word 
in  such  wholly  dissimilar  senses,  and  it  is 
clear  from  comparison  with  Ezekiel's  vision 
of  the  cherubim  (Ezek.  i.  7)  that  the  saraph 
of  Isa.  vi  2  was  so  called  from  the  burnished 
lustre  of  his  appearance.  Even  our  Lord 
himself  is  descnoed  in  the  Apocalypse  as 
having  in  the  highest  degree  this  appearance 
of  flowing  brass  (Rev.  L  15  ;  ii  18).  It  is 
fuither  clear  that  the  saraph  was  so  named 
from  his  colour,  not  his  venom,  because 
when  Moses  was  ordered  to  make  a  aaraph 
he  made  a  serpent  of  brass  (or  rather  copper), 
with  the  evident  intent  of  imitating  as  closely 
as  possible  the  appearance  of  the  venomous 
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teptile.  We  may  conclude  then  with  some 
confidence  that  these  serpents  were  of  a  fiery 
red  colour,  resembling  in  this  respect  certain 
very  deadly  snakes  in  Australia,  which  are 
known  as ' '  copper  snakes. "  Travellers  speak 
of  some  such  pests  as  still  abounding  in  the 
region  of  the  Arabah,  but  it  is  quite  uncertain 
whether  the  fiery^  serpents  of  that  special 
yisitation  can  be  identified  with  any  existing 
species. 

Ver.  7.— Prav  unto  the  Lord.  This  is  the 
first  and  only  (recorded)  occasion  on  which 
the  people  directly  askea  for  the  intercession 
of  Moses  {ct,  however,  ch.  zL  2),  although 
Pharaoh  had  done  so  seyeral  times,  and  never 
in  vain. 

Ver.  8.— Hake  thee  a  fiery  serpent.  A 
aaraph.  The  Septuagint,  not  understand- 
ing the  meaning  of  saraph,  has  simply  6fiv 
((£  John  iii.  14;.  Set  it  upon  a  pole.  D^ 
Septuagint,  mifuiov,  Yulgate,  signwm.  The 
same  word  is  better  transmted  ^*  ensign  *'  in 
such  passages  as  Isa.  xi  10;  <* banner"  in 


such  as  Ps.  Ix.  4 ;  ''standard*'  in  such  as 
Jer.  li.  27.  The  "pole"  may  have  been  the 
tallest  and  most  conspicuous  of  those  military 
standards  which  were  planted  (probably  on 
some  elevation)  as  rallying  pomts  for  the 
various  camps  ;  or  it  may  have  been  one 
loftier  still,  made  for  the  occasion. 

.Ver.  9.— When  he  beheld  the  serpent 
(fi^{  in  all  three  places  of  this  verse)  of 
braat ,  he  lived.  The  record  is  brief  and 
simple  in  the  extreme,  and  tells  nothing  but 
the  Dare  facts.  The  author  of  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  understood  the  true  bearing  of  those 
facts  when  he  called  the  brazen  sei-pent  a 
ff6fipo\op  atartipiac  (ch.  xvi.  6),  and  when  he 
wrote  6  iwnrrpa^tlc  o6  iid  rb  duapovfAeyov 
(the  thing  he  looked  at)  ItrwZiTo,  iWd  M 
ffk  rbv  TCLVTittv  fftair^pa.  At  an  earlier  day 
Hezekiah  had  estimated  the  avfi^oKov  awrii^ 
piac  at  its  true  value,  as  being  in  itself 
worthless,  and  under  certain  circumstances 
mischievous  (see  on  2  Kings  xviii  4). 


HOMILETICS. 

Vera.  4 — ^9. — Sin  and  the  Saviour.  The  tvpe  of  the  brazen  serpent  lifted  up  in 
the  wilderness  is  the  only  one  which  our  Lord,  directly  claims  for  himself  as  a  type  of 
his  own  crucifixion.  No  one  can  doubt  that  many  other  types,  hardly  less  wonderful 
and  instructive,  exist ;  but  this  one  will  always  have  a  certiun  pre-eminence  of  regard, 
because  our  Lord  in  his  own  words  applied  it  to  himself.  Spiritually,  therefore,  we 
have  in  this  passage  Christ  lifted  up  upon  the  cross  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh  in 
order  to  save  from  the  deadly  virus  of  sin  and  from  eternal  death  all  those  who  will 
raise  the  eye  of  faith  to  him.  There  is  much  els 3,  but  all  subordinate  to  this. 
Taking  the  type  as  a  whole,  we  may  divide  it  under  the  four  heads  of  discouragement, 
complaint,  destruction,  salvation. 

I.  The  disooubaqbment  which  gave  rise  to  complaininq,  and  so  led  to  the 
BAVAQES  OF  SIN.  Consider— 1.  That  the  Israelites  were  discouraged,  or  straitened  in 
sold,  because  of  the  way,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  all  that  sufitering  and  death. 
Even  so  are  we  often  and  often  discouraged  because  of  the  way  to  heaven,  the  way 
of  life  by  which  it  pleases  God  to  lead  us,  and  which  seems  so  hard,  so  weary,  so 
interminable,  so  unendurable  at  times.  It  is  "  because  of  the  way  **  that  all  our  dis* 
tresses  and  discouragements  arise.  The  ^*  end ''  is  well  enough ;  who  would  not  seek 
it  ?  but  the  way  is  weary  indeed  I  2.  Thai  this  discour<igement  was  not  only  because 
of  the  hardships  of  the  road,  although  they  were  great,  out  especially  because  it  did 
not  seem  to  be  leering  them  to  Canaan  at  cdl — ^rather  away  from  it  Even  so  we  are, 
many  of  us,  discouraged  grievously,  not  only  because  the  way  in  which  we  walk  is 
so  hard  and  painful,  and  demands  so  much  self-denial,  but  especially  because  we 
seem  to  make  no  progress  in  it ;  we  do  not  feel  that  we  are  any  nearer  to  the  pro- 
mised rest ;  the  cross  is  as  heavy  as  ever,  but  the  crown  does  not  show  any  more 
bright ;  rather  we  seem  to  be  ^^etting  further  and  ever  further  from  that  repose  of 
mind  and  soul  to  which  we  had  looked  forward.  3.  That  their  discouragement  because 
of  the  way  was  aagravated  by  the  fact  that  the  evil  wasdue  to  theunkindness  of  their 
orother  JEdom,  who  forced  them  to  march  round  by  the  Arabah.  Even  so  very  many 
of  our  discouragements  and  difficulties  arise  from  the  unkindness,  the  opposition, 
even  the  hostility  in  reli^ous  matters,  of  those  who  are  most  nearly  related  to  or 
most  closely  connected  with  us.  Often  they  seem  to  hold  the  passes  through  which 
lies  our  way  to  rest,  and  they  deliberately  block  them  against  us. 

IL  The  complaining  in  which  theib  disooubagement  pound  vent.  Consider — 
1.  That  they  complained  of  Moses  and  of  God  instead  of  reproaching  themselvesj  as 
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ikey  shotild  have  done.  Even  so  when  we  are  sufiEering,  as  we  must  expect  sometimes 
to  suffer,  from  religious  depression  and  discouragement  we  are  in  great  danger  of 
murmuring  against  God  and  of  complaining  of  our  lot  If  it  were,  as  it  ought 
to  be, 

"  our  chief  complaint 
That  our  loye  is  wei^  and  faint," 

we  should  soon  cease  to  have  cause  to  complain.  2.  Thai  they  spoke  contemptuoudy 
of  the  Tnarma,  Even  so  are  we  tempted  at  times  of  weariness  to  think  slightinglv 
and  ungratefully  of  the  spiritual  food  which  God  has  provided  for  us,  as  though  it 
not  only  palled  upon  us  by  reason  of  sameness,  but  failed  to  satisfy  us  by  reason  of 
its  unsubstantial  character.    \7e  demand  something  more  coarse,  more  exciting. 

III.  Thb  destbuotion  in  which  their  sinful  murmubino  involved  thbm.  Oon- 
aider — 1.  That  fiery  serpents  came  among  them.  Even  so  it  is  when  men  lose  heart 
and  faith,  and  complain  of  their  lot  (t.  e,  of  God's  providence),  and  contemn  their 
religious  privileges,  that  they  are  especially  in  danger  of  falling  a  prey  to  deadly 
sins  which  war  against  the  soul.  A  heart  discouraged  and  an  angiy  mind  are 
Satan's  grand  opportunities,  for  they  mean  God  alienated  and  his  grace  forfeited. 
2.  That  the  serpmte  hit  them^  and  their  bite  toasfatalf  for  much  people  died.  Even 
so  do  sins — not  mere  sin  in  the  abstract,  but  definite  and  particular  sins — ^fasten  upon 
unhappy  souls  and  instil  a  poison  into  them  which  worlu  death ;  for  the  life  of  the 
soul  IS  union  with  God,  and  this  union  is  broken  up  by  the  action  of  sin  upon  the 
soul,  BO  that  it  must  die  if  the  poison  be  not  cast  out.    And  many  do  die,  as  we  see. 

IV.  The  salvation  which  God  provided.  Consider— 1.  That  the  perishing  people 
cried  to  Moses  to  pray /or  the^n,  for  he  was  their  mediator.  Even  so  the  ones  of 
men  yearning  to  be  delivered  from  their  sins,  and  from  the  death  which  follows  sin, 
have  always  reached  the  Father  through  the  intercession  of  the  one  Mediator,  even 
though  they  knew  him  not  2.  That  a  "  saraph  "  was  ordained  to  heal  the  deadly 
bites  of  the  ^^serarihimr  Even  so  our  Lord  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh, 
—of  that  sinful  flesh  in  which  the  deadly  poison  of  sin  existed, — and  took  that  very 
form  which  in  every  other  case  was  full  of  sin  (Bom.  viii.  3 ;  2  Cor.  v.  21 ;  1  Pet 
ii.  22—24).  3.  Thai  Moses  made  the  serpent  of  brass  in  order  to  resemble  the  fiery 
serpents  in  appearance.  Even  so  our  Lord  was  so  thoroughly  human,  and  in  the 
eyes  of  men  so  like  to  sinners,  that  he  was  freely  suspected,  loudly  accused,  and 
finally  condemned  as  a  sinner.  4.  That  the  brazen  serpent^  however  much  a  saraph 
inform  and  colour  ^  had  no  poison  in  it.  Even  so  our  Lord,  though  truly  and  per- 
fectly human,  was  without  sin,  neither  was  any  guile  found  in  his  mouth.  5.  That 
the  brazen  serpent  was  lifted  up  upon  a  standard;  no  doubt  in  order  that  all  eyes 
might  be  drawn  to  the  "symbol  of  salvation."  Even  so  our  Lord  was  lifted  up 
upon  the  cross,  which  is  an  ensign  unto  the  nations,  the  standard  of  the  Lord's  host, 
and  the  sign  {signum—atinHov)  of  the  Son  of  man ;  and  he  was  lifted  up  to  draw  all 
men  unto  him  by  the  startling  character  and  persuasive  attraction  of  that  elevation. 
6.  That  wlioever  looked  at  Uu  brazen  serpent  was  healed  of  the  bite  of  the  serpent. 
Even  so  every  one  that  beholdeth  Christ  crucified  with  the  eye  of  faith  is  healed  of 
the  deadly  wound  inflicted  upon  him  by  the  old  serpent,  and  "hath  everlasting  life." 
Moreover,  as  they  died  of  the  bite  of  some  particular  serpent,  and  were  healed  of  that 
bite,  so  do  we  suffer  from  the  effects  of  some  particular  sin  or  sins,  and  from  these 
—their  power  and  poison — we  must  be  and  may  be  healed.  Christ  is  evidently  set 
forth  before  us  crucified  that  we  may  be  saved  from  our  besetting  sin,  whatever  it 
may  be ;  and  it  is  to  that  end  that  we  must  look  to  him.  7.  That  everybody  within 
sight  of  the  standard  might  have  been  healed^  but  only  those  who  looked  were  healed. 
Even  so  there  is  in  the  cross  of  Christ  healing  full  and  free  for  all  sinners  to  whom 
the  knowledge  of  the  cross  may  come,  but  as  a  fact  only  those  are  healed  who  fix 
upon  the  Saviour  the  gaze  of  faith.  8.  That  it  was  not  the  "  symbol  of  salvation," 
btit  the  power  and  goodness  of  God  axtinq  through  it,  which  saved  the  people.  Even 
so  it  is  not  anything  formal  or  material  in  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary,  neither  is  it 
any  definitions  or  dogmas  about  that  sacrifice,  but  it  is  the  saving  grace  of  God  in 
Christ  and  in  him  crucified,  which  delivers  from  the  terror  and  virus  of  sin.  Notice 
further— (1)  That  it  does  not  say  that  those  who  beheld  theserpent  were  relieved  of  all 
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pain  and st^fferinff from  their  bites,  only  that  they  " lived'*  Even  so  those  who  are 
saved  tbrongh  faith  in  Christ  crucified  are  not  therefore  saved  from  the  sad  and  hitter 
consequences  of  their  sins  in  this  world,  hut  the  promise  is  thej  shall  **  not  perish, 
hut  have  everlasting  life."  (2)  That  it  does  not  say  thai  the  serpents  were  taken  away^ 
as  it  does  in  the  case  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  They  may  have  continued  to  infest 
the  camp  as  long  as  they  travelled  through  that  region,  and  the  hrozen  serpent  may 
have  heen  daily  lifted  up.  Even  so  the  Divine  remedy  appointed  for  sin  has  not 
taken  away  sin  out  of  the  world.  Sins  will  heset  us  still  and  war  against  our  souls, 
and  as  long  as  we  journey  through  this  wilderness  we  shall  need  to  look  for  healing 
to  the  cross  (1  Jolm  i.  10 ;  ii.  1). 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  4. — The  discouragements  of  the  toay.  The  circumstances  of  the  Israelites 
suggest  some  of  the  discouragements  of  Christian  pilgrims.  These  may  arise 
from — 

L  The  dibection  of  the  way.  It  led  away  from  Canaan ;  it  was  apparently  a 
retreat.  Our  circumstances  may  seem  to  he  drawing  us  further  and  further  from 
Ood  and  heaven ;  hut  if  we  are  in  God's  way  it  must  lead  right  at  last  Illustrate 
from  Exod.  xiii.  17,  18,  and  cf.  Ps.  xxv.  4,  6,  10. 

II.  The  length  of  the  way.  It  might  have  heen  shorter,  through  Edom  instead 
of  round  it ;  hut  it  would  have  been  a  way  of  war,  on  which  Qod*s  blessing  would 
not  have  rested.  The  length  avoided  loss.  Our  short  cuts  may  be  perilous ;  e*  g. 
David  Q.  Sam.  xxvii.  1),  Jeroboam  (1  Kings  xii.  26 — 30). 

UI.  The  roughness  of  the  way.  Among  rocky  mountain  defiles  and  treacherous 
foes.  Portions  of  our  pilgrimage  are  among  the  green  pastures  of  peace ;  but  others 
over  hills  of  difiGculty,  intricate  paths,  and  rugged  mountain  passes,  and  amidst 
powers  of  darkness  that  tempt  us  to  despair.  Illustrate  Jeremiah  in  his  trying  and 
unpopular  mission  (Jer.  xii.  5,  6 ;  xv.  10— -21). 

IV.  The  companionships  of  the  way.  Some  of  our  comrades  are  complainers, 
and  may  infect  us ;  others  laggards,  and  tempt  us  to  sloth ;  others  apostates,  who 
turn  back  and  bring  an  evil  report  of  the  way  beyond  us  (like  Bunyan's  Timorous 
and  Mistrust).  But  God  may  be  our  companion  to  the  end  of  the  way  (Ps.  xlviii. 
14;  lxxiii.24). 

V.  The  provisions  of  the  way  (ver.  6).  This  a  discouragement  of  their  own 
seeking,  and  most  culpable.  Applicable  to  those  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  truth 
provided  as  spiritual  food  for  the  pilgrimage  (its  quahty,  or  quantity,  or  the  means 
of  imparting  it,  as  though  God  must  be  expected  to  satisfy  every  intellectual  whim). 
Applicable  also  to  those  who  distrust  the  providence  and  promises  of  God  in  regard 
to  temporal  supplies. '  Our  only  safe  course  is  to  "  walk  in  "  (Col.  ii.  6)  Christ,  "  the 
Way."~P. 

Vers.  6 — 9. — The  brazen  serpent  as  a  type  of  Christ.  If  this  narrative  was  a  bare 
record  of  facts,  it  would  supply  precious  lessons  respecting  sin  and  salvation ;  but 
being  one  of  the  typical  histories,  applied  by  the  Saviour  to  himself,  it  has  in  itself 
"  no  glory  in  this  respect,  by  reason  of  the  glory  which  excelleth."  It  was  a  type, 
not  through  the  discernment  of  men,  but  by  the  preordinarion  of  God.  Among  the 
analogies  the  following  may  be  suggested,  from  which  such  truths  may  be  selected 
as  will  best  further  the  object  for  which  the  subject  is  used  in  the  pulpit.  1.  The 
origin  of  the  evil  in  the  camp  and  in  the  world  was  the  same  sin.  2.  The  fiery 
serpents  apt  "  ministers  **  (2  Cor.  xi.  16)  of  "  the  old  serpent,'*  and  so  sufferings  and 
death  the  natural  work  of  Satan,  who  "  was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning,"  and 
who  hath  "the  power  of  death"  (Rom.  vi.  23;  Heb.  ii.  14).  3.  The  devil  could 
have  no  power  to  injure  "  except  it  were  given  him  from  above."  "  The  Lord  sent 
the  serpents  "  (cf .  Isa.  xlv.  7 ;  Amos  iii.  6 ;  1  Cor.  v.  6 ;  1  Tim.  i.  20).  4.  The  help- 
lessness of  the  sufferers  the  same.  A  new  life  need^  in  each  case.  But  neither 
herbs,  nor  cordials,  nor  caustics,  nor  charms  could  expel  the  poison  from  the  blood. 
And  neither  reformation,  nor  tears,  nor  services,  nor  ceremonies  can  avert  the 
consequences  of  sin.    5.  The  remedy  of  Divine  appointment.     "  God  sent  forth 
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hiB  Son"  (Rom.  viii.  32;  Gal.  iv.4,5;  c£.  Wisdom  xvi.  6,  7,  12).  6.  In  both 
cases  a  resemblance  between  the  destroyer  and  the  deliverer.  The  brazen  serpent  a 
deliverer  in  the  likeness  of  the  destroyer ;  Christ  a  Saviour  in  the  likeness  of  the 
sinner  (Rom.  viii.  3).  But  the  serpent  was  without  venom,  and  Christ  without  sin. 
7.  Deliverance  was  provided  not  by  words,  but  by  deeds.  The  Son  of  man,  like  the 
serpent,  lifted  up.  8.  In  both  cases  a  declaration  of  God's  plan  follows  its  appoint* 
ment.  Moses  proclaimed  to  the  camp  the  heaven-sent  remedy,  and  *'  we  preach 
Christ  crucified."  9.  An  appropriation  of  God's  offer  required :  "  when  he  looketh," 
"  whosoever  believeth."  Salvation  limited  to  those  who  trust  10.  No  obvious  con- 
nection between  the  means  and  the  result.  The  serpent  and  the  cross  "  foolishness  " 
to  the  scoffer.  11.  Saving  faith  impossible  without  "godly  sorrow  working  repent* 
ance  '*  (cf .  ver.  7 ;  Acts  zx.  21 ;  1  John  i.  9).  12.  The  otter  of  salvation  maae  to 
all,  and  the  effect  of  faith  alike  in  all.  CE.  ver.  9  and  the  world-embracing  '<  whoso* 
ever."— P. 

Vers.  4,  5. — A  hard  hit  of  the  road.  *'  The  soul  of  the  people  was  much  discouraged 
because  of  the  way." 

I.  The  actual  beason  for  disootjbagemsnt.  Discouragement  and  trouble  of 
mind  because  of  the  difficulties  of  life  is  of  course  very  common,  but  a  ffreat  deal 
depends  on  where  the  difficulties  come  from.  Here  we  are  plainly  told  the  dis- 
couragement arose  because  of  the  way,  1.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  had  hit  qf  the 
road  %n  itself.  None  of  the  way  over  which  the  Israelites  had  travelled  since  they 
left  Egypt  could  be  called  easy.  They  had  begun  with  a  strange  experience,  march- 
ing through  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  ever  since  they  had  wandered  in  the  wilderness 
in  a  solitary  way ;  they  found  no  city  to  dwell  in.  For  forty  years  they  had  be^ 
accustomed  to  wilderness  life,  but  the  district  through  which  they  were  now  passing 
is,  by  the  description  of  travellers,  desolate  and  repellent  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 
So  the  course  of  the  Christian,  all  the  way  through,  is  subject  to  external  difficulties 
and  hardships,  and  the  more  faithful  he  is,  the  more  these  may  abound,  and  at  certain 
stages  they  may  be  so  increased  and  intensified  as  to  become  well  nigh  intolerable. 
Discouraged  by  different  things  at  different  times,  there  may  come  a  time  to  us,  as 
to  Israel,  when  we  shall  be  especially  discouraged  hecaxise  of  the  way*  2.  It  tame 
as  a  sort  of  reht^  after  God  had  given  them  special  encouragement.  For  forty  years 
they  had  been  under  chastisement,  a  doomed,  dying,  hopeless  generation,  but  recently 
God  had  brought  them  back  to  Kadesh,  and  made  the  dry,  lorbidding  rock  to  pour 
forth  plenteously  for  the  thirst  of  man  and  beast.  Man  is  easily  lifted  up  by  anytning 
that  satisfies  his  senses,  and  gives  him  a  visible  support,  and  when  it  subsides  he  is 
correspondingly  depressed.  The  desolate  district  tiirough  which  the  people  passed 
probably  looked  all  the  worse  because  of  the  hopes  which  had  been  excited  in  them 
at  Meribah.  3.  It  was  particularly  vexatioiu  because  they  had  been  turned  out  of  a 
more  direct  way.  They  were  compassing  the  land  of  Edom,  because  brother  Edom, 
of  whom  Israel  expected  kinder  tfidngs,  had  closed  the  way  through  his  Und  with  a 
drawn  sword.  Even  tiiough  the  road  had  been  pleasanter  in  itself  the  very  fact  that 
it  was  circuitous  was  enough  to  cause  some  annoyance. 

II.  This  actual  beason  was  not  sufficient.  It  was  natural  enough,  to  some 
extent  excusable,  but  not  a  reason  worthy  of  the  people  of  God.  1.  It  pointed  to 
purely  external  difficulties.  It  was  by  no  fault  of  Israel  that  it  found  itself  in  this 
cheerless  and  starving  place.  Canaan  was  not  a  land  easy  to  get  into,  and  the 
Israelites  had  been  shut  up  to  this  road,  difficult  as  it  was.  We  dishonour  God 
greatly  when  we  are  discouraged  by  difficulties  rising  entirely  outside  of  ourselves. 
The  less  of  help  and  comfort  we  can  discern  with  the  eyes  of  sense,  the  more  W6 
should  discern  those  unfailing  comforts  and  resources  which  come  through  a  childlike 
dependence  upon  God.  The  Israelites  wanted  a  Habakkuk  among  them  to  say, 
'*  Though  the  fig  tree  shall  not  blossom,  neither  shall  fruit  be  in  the  vines  7  the 
labour  of  the  olive  shaU  fail,  and  the  fields  yield  no  meat ;  the  flock  shall  be  cut  off 
from  the  fold,  and  there  shall  be  no  herd  in  the  stalls:  yet  I  vdll  rejoice  in  the  Lord, 
I  will  joy  in  the  God  of  my  salvation."  2.  There  was  a  negligent  and  unqraJtrful 
omission  to  consider  reasons  for  encouragement.  Even  if  the  way  was  hard,  it  was  a 
mercy  there  was  a  way  at  aU.    The  way  through  Edom,  direct  and  easy  as  it  looked. 
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mk:ht  have  proved  both  tedious  and  perilous  in  the  end.  God  knows  the  way  of  the 
righteous,  even  when  the  righteous  hunself  scarcely  knows  it.  Bad  as  the  way  was, 
it  is  called  the  way  of  the  Ked  Sea,  and  the  very  sight  of  those  memorable  waters 
should  have  brought  to  mind,  and  kept  in  mind,  an  unparalleled  instance  of  God's 
guiding  and  delivering  power.  3.  Tkt  discouragemerU  because  <yf  die  way  prevented 
other  and  weiahtier  reasons  for  discouragement  from  being  feu.  The  state  of  the 
heart  within  should  have  caused  far  more  depression  and  anxiety  than  the  state  of 
liie  world  without  We  know  the  people  themselves  were  in  a  bad  state  of  heart, 
for  the  words  of  murmuring  prove  it  Whatever  hopes  the  gushing  waters  of  Meribah 
had  raised  were  carnal,  and  found  no  svmpathy  with  God.  There  are  two  states  of 
heart  on  which  we  may  be  sure  he  looks  with  approval.  (1)  When  his  people,  in 
spite  of  the  way,  surrounded  by  povertv,  sickness,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  a 
cold,  unsympathetic  world,  are  nevertheless  courageous,  trustful,  grateful,  cheerful. 
(2)  When  his  people,  with  everything  in  their  circumstances  pleasant  and  attractive, 
are  nevertheless  utterly  cast  down  because  of  the  proofs  they  daily  get  of  the  power 
of  inbred  sin.  To  trust  God,  in  spite  of  the  badness  of  the  way,  and  to  distrust  and 
abhor  se^ff  m  spite  of  the  comforts  of  the  way — be  it  our  care  to  attain  and  preserve 
tiiese  states  of  mind  as  long  as  they  are  needed. 
Robert  Hall  has  a  sermon  on  ver.  4. — T. 

Vers.  6 — ^.^-^Destrudum  and  salvation  throtiffh  the  serpent.  Each  time  the  people 
break  into  open  sin  there  is  something  new  in  the  treatment  of  them.    Now  God 

fives  the  fruition  of  their  desires ;  tkey  are  surfeited  with  quails,  and  perish  with  the 
elicate  morsels  in  their  mouths  (ch.  xi.).  Again  he  makes  as  if  at  one  sudden, 
comprehensive  blow  he  would  sweep  awa^  the  whole  nation  (ch.  xiv.  12).  Yet  again 
we  read  of  the  fifteen  thousand  who  penshed  in  different  ways  at  the  gainsaying  of 
Eorah  (ch.  xvi.).  Then  there  is  a  complete  change  of  treatment,  and  though  the 
people  murmured  bitterly  at  Meribah,  God  is  gracious  to  them,  and  visits  Moses  and 
Aaron  in  wrath.  Thus  we  advance  to  consider  this  present  outbreak  of  sin,  which 
is  treated  in  a  novel  and  very  peculiar  way,  and  one  very  profitable  indeed  to 
>  consider. 

I.  Destbuction  through  the  serpent.  1.  It  was  through  the  serpent  Tha 
Lord  sent  the  fiery  serpents.  It  is  said  that  the  district  abounds  in  serpents  which 
would  be  well  describea  by  the  word  Jiery.  But  the  Israelites  were  not  allowed  to 
consider  the  serpents  as  one  of  the  perils  of  the  district,  into  which  they  had  fallen 
by  soine  kind  ot  chance.  The  Lord  sent  the  serpents.  Because  the  people  ceased  to 
trust  in  him,  he  delivered  them  to  one  of  the  oangers  of  the  way  (Deut  xzxii.  24 ; 
Job  xxvi.  13 ;  Jer.  viii.  17 ;  Amos  ix.  8).  2.  The  serpent  rather  than  another  mode 
qf  destruction  was  chosen.  God  in  his  wrath  does  not  take  the  first  weapon  that 
comes  to  hand.  If  destruction,  simply  and  only  destruction,  had  been  m  view, 
doubtless  there  were  other  deadly  creatures  in  the  wilderness  which  might  have 
served  the  purpose.  But  it  is  not  enough  for  the  people  to  die ;  the  toap  in  which 
they  die  is  also  significant  Their  thou^ts  are  turned  back  to  the  very  beginning 
and  fountain  of  human  troubles,  to  Eden  before  it  was  lost  and  to  the  serpent  who 
led  our  first  parents  into  the  ways  of  sin  and  death.  As  the  serpent  had  to  do  with 
bringing  sin  into  the*  world,  so  he  fs  shown  as  having  to  do  with  the  punishment  of 
it.  8.  The  destruction  is  represented  as  being  in  manv  cases  complete,  "  Much  people 
of  Israel  died.'*  Probably  some  of  the  few  aged  still  surviving  and  doomed  to  die 
in  the  wilderness  (ch.  xiv.  29)  perished  thus,  confirmed  in  their  rebellious  spirit 
beyond  remedy.  Many  of  those  bitten  by  a  serpent  toss  awhile  in  pain,  looking 
vaguely  for  a  remedy,  but,  being  ^orant  of  the  original  cause  of  their  suffering, 
and  not  understanding  that  God  has  sent  the  serpent,  they  do  not  find  the  remedy, 
and  then  they  die.  4.  But  in  other  cases  the  destruction  %s  incomjplete.  The  bite  of 
the  serpent,  with  its  effects,  sets  before  us  that  gnawing  consciousness  of  misery 
which  comes  to  so  many,  and  which  no  art  of  man  can  conjure  away.  Why  Vfere 
some  bitten  and  others  not  ?  He  who  can  answer  that  question  can  answer  another — 
why  some  can  go  through  life  light-hearted,  never  having  the  weight  of  a  wasted 
life  on  their  consciences,  never  made  miserable  by  anything  save  physical  pain  or 
disappointed  selfishness,  and  happy  at  once  if  the  pain  and  disappointmeat  cease ; 
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while  others  so  soon  have  the  serpent  poisoning  their  consciousness  and  filling  them 
with  a  deep  sense  of  the  failure,  sadness,  and  misery  of  natural  human  life.  There 
are  some  who  seem  to  have  triple  armour  against  the  serpent-hite.  Of  the  bitten 
ones,  many  had  been  no  worse  in  their  unbelief  than  some  who  remained  unbitten. 
It  is  part  of  the  mystery  of  life  that  it  is  not  the  worst  man  who  is  obyionsly  in  all 
cases  the  sufEering  one.  Then  of  those  who  were  bitten,  some  i/oent  on  to  deaths 
others  sought  if  there  might  be  some  m^ans  of  deliverance*  Many  would  give  them- 
selves up  to  fatalism  and  despair.  Many  do  so  still.  The  question  for  the  miserable 
in  conscience  is,  ^'  Will  you  go  on  allowing  the  misery  of  tne  serpent^bite  to  eat  out 
all  that  is  salvable  in  you,  or  will  you  do  as  some  of  Israel  wisely  and  promptly  did 
in  their  sore  distress,  namely,  turn  to  God  ?  Only  he  who  sent  the  serpents  can  take 
the  venom  of  their  bite  away. 

II.  Salvation  through  thb  serpent.  1.  T?ie  cry  for  scdvaiion  contained  in 
ver,  7.  There  is  a  show  of  repentance  here,  but  toe  must  not  make  too  much  of  it. 
The  people  had  talked  in  the  same  humble  fashion  before,  saying  they  had  sinned, 
yet  soon  showing  that  they  did  not  understand  what  sin  was  Teh.  xiv.  40) ;  though 
perhaps  the  expression  in  ver.  5  should  be  particularly  notea — "  the  people  spa^ke 
against  God."  Hitherto  their  wrath  had  been  vented  on  the  visible  Moses  and  Aaron. 
It  is  something  that  even  in  their  murmurings  they  at  last  seem  distinctly  to  recog- 
nise God  as  having  a  hand  in  the  dbposition  of  their  course.  And  so  now  they  put 
in  the  confession,  **  We  have  spoken  against  the  Lord."  This  may  have  had  more 
to  do  with  the  peculiar  way  in  which  God  treated  them  than  at  first  appears. 
Whether  their  repentance  is  good  for  anything  will  be  seen  if  they  bring  forth  such 
fruit  of  repentance  as  they  will  presently  have  the  opportunity  of  manifesting.  Note 
also  the  connectujn  of  the  healing  with  the  request  oj  the  people.  If  they  had  gone  on 
in  silent  endurance  they  might  all  in  course  of  time  have  died.  Their  confession  of 
sin  told  the  truth,  whether  they  felt  all  that  truth  or  not.  The  serpent-bite  was 
connected  vdth  their  sin.  Observe  also  their  approach  to  God  through  a  mediator, 
one  whose  services  they  had  often  proved,  yet  often  slighted,  in  the  past  They  come 
to  Moses  for  a  greater  service  than  they  have  yet  any  conception  of.  Thus  we  are 
encouraged  to  make  Jesus  the  Mediator  of  spiritual  salvation  and  blessing,  by  con- 
sidering how  often,  while  upon  earth,  he  was  the  Mediator  of  salvation  and  blessing 
in  earthly  things.  The  Goa  who  is  infinite  in  power  and  unfailing  in  love,  and  who 
gave  through  Jesus  the  lesser  blessings  to  somCy  waits  also  to  give  (iirough  Jesus  the 
greater  blessings  to  all,  2.  As  the  destruction  was  through  the  serpent,  so  the 
salvation  also.  God  sent  the  fiery  serpents,  and  also  the  serpent  of  brass.  There 
was  nothing  in  it  to  save  if  Moses  had  made  it  as  Aaron  made  the  golden  calf.  It 
had  not  the  efficacy  of  some  natural  balm.  A  bit  of  brass  it  was  to  begin  with,  and 
to  a  bit  of  brass  in  the  course  of  ages  it  returned  (2  Kings  xviii  4).  So  Jesus 
expressly  tells  us  that  in  all  his  gradual  approach  to  the  cross  he  was  carrying  out 
his  Father's  will.  All  the  process  by  which  he  was  prepared  to  be  lifted  up  was  a 
process  appointed  by  the  Father.  It  was  his  meat  and  drink,  that  which  really  and 
truly  sustained  him,  and  entered  as  it  were  into  his  very  existence,  to  do  his  Father's 
will  and  finish  his  work.  When  the  brazen  serpent  was  finished,  fixed  and  lifted  on 
the  pole,  this  act  found  its  antitype  in  that  hour  when  Jesus  said,  **  It  is  finished." 
All  was  finished  then  according  to  the  pattern  Which  G^  himself  had  Indicated  in 
the  wilderness.  3.  As  destruction  was  through  a  serpent,  salvation  also  was  through 
a  serpent.  "  He  was  made  sin  for  us  who  knew  no  sin."  Jesus  was  lifted  on  the 
cross  amid  the  execration  and  contempt  of  well-nigh  all  Jerusalem.  In  its  esteem 
he  was  worse  than  Barabbas.  To  judge  by  the  way  the  people  spoke  and  acted,  the 
consummation  of  all  villanies  was  gathered  up  in  him.  It  v/as  a  great  insult,  and  so 
considered  in  the  first  days  of  the  gospel,  to  proclaim  him  of  all  persons  as  Saviour 
of  men.  And  so  when  Moses  lifted  up  the  brazen  serpent  it  may  have  been  received 
indignantly  by  some.  "  Do  you  wish  to  mock  us  with  the  sight  of  our  tormentor  ?  " 
When  we  look  at  Jesus  in  his  saving  relation  to  us,  we  are  brought  closer  than  ever 
to  our  own  sins,  and  indeed  to  the  sm  of  the  whole  world.  We  see  him,  the  sinless 
One.  under  a  curse,  as  having  died  on  the  tree,  manifesUv  under  a  curse,  groaning 
forth  as  the  Father's  face  passes  into  the  shade,  "  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou 
forsaken  me  ?  "    Forsaken  of  God,  the  holy  OnOi  forsaken  of  unfaithful  and  terror* 
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stricken  servants,  hated  by  the  world,  we  may  well  say  that  the  semblance  of  the 
serpent  sets  him  forth.  4.  And  yet  it  was  ^  semblance  only.  By  the  way  men 
treated  him,  he  appeared  to  be  judged  as  a  destroyer  and  deceiver,  but  we  know  that 
in  himself  he  was  harmless.  6.  There  is  the  prominence  of  the  saving  object.  The 
serpent  was  set  upon  a  pole.  We  may  suppose  that  it  was  as  central  and  prominent 
an  object  as  the  tabernacle  itself.  It  was  to  be  placed  where  all  could  see,  for  there 
were  many  in  the  camp,  and  the  bitten  ones  were  everywhere  around.  And  what 
Moses  did  for  the  brazen  serpent,  God  himself,  in  the  marvellous  arrangements  of 
the  gospel,  has  done  for  the  crucified  Jesus.  It  is  not  apostles,  evangelists,  theologians 
who  have  pushed  forward  the  doctrine  of  the  cross ;  Jesus  himself  put  it  in  the 
forefront  in  that  very  discourse  which  contains  the  deepest  things  of  God  concerning 
our  salvation  (John  iii.  14).  No  one  saw  him  rise  from  the  dead ;  thousands  saw 
him,  or  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  him,  on  the  cross.  We  can  no  more  keep  the 
cross  in  obscurity  uian  we  can  keep  the  sun  from  rising.  6.  The  pure  element  of 
faUh  is  brought  in,  Ck)ntrast  the  mode  of  God's  treatment  here  wito  that  employed 
when  Aaron  with  his  smoking  censer  stood  between  the  living  and  the  dead  (ch.  xvi. 
47).  On  that  occasion  nothing  was  asked  from  the  people.  Aaron  with  his  censer 
was  the  means  of  sparing  even  the  unconscious.  The  mercy  then  was  the  mercy  of 
sparing ;  now  through  tne  serpent  it  is  the  mercy  of  saving-  The  serpent  was  of 
no  use  to  those  who  did  not  look.  A  man  may  long  be  spared  in  unbelief,  but  in 
unbelief  he  cannot  possibly  be  saved.  It  is  a  great  advance  from  sparing  to  saving. 
Thus  the  faith  required  was  put  in  sharp  contrast  with  past  unbelief,  which  had  been 
so  sadly  conspicuous  and  rmnous,  gaining  its  last  triumph  a  little  while  before  in  the 
fall  of  Moses  and  Aaron  (ch.  xx.  12).  The  people  were  shut  up  to  pure  faith.  If 
once  in  their  great  pain  and  peril  they  began  to  doubt  how  a  brazen  image  of  a 
serpent  should  save,  then  they  were  lost.  If  there  had  been  anything  in  the  image 
itself  to  save,  there  would  have  been  no  room  for  faith  to  work.  If  one  serpent- 
bitten  person  had  been  healed  without  looking,  that  would  have  proved  faitn  no 
necessi^.  But  only  those  who  looked  were  healed  ;  all  who  looked  were  healed ; 
and  those  who  refused  to  look  perished.  Thus  Jesus  early  be^an  inviting  a  needy 
world  to  look  to  him  with  a  spirit  full  of  faith  and  expectation,  and  the  more  he 
seemed  to  a  critical  world  incapable  and  presumptuous,  the  more  he  asked  for  faith. 
**  After  that,  in  the  wisdom  of  God,  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it  pleased 
God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that  believe  "  (1  Cor.  i.  21 ).  7. 
The  salvation  depmds  on  the  disposition  <^  the  person  to  be  saved.  Man  fell  with 
his  eyes  open  and  in  spite  of  a  solemn  commandment  and  warning.  And  every  man 
must  be  saved  with  his  eyes  open,  turning  himself  intelligently,  wholly,  and  g^te- 
fully  towards  the  Saviour.  Tnere  is  everything  to  help  the  sinner  if  he  will  only 
turn.  Some  there  might  be  in  Israel  who  seemed  too  far  gone  even  to  turn  their 
eyes,  but  doubtless  God  recognised  the  genuine  turning  of  the  heart  Though  the 
eyes  of  sense  beheld  not  the  serpent,  we  eyes  of  the  heart  beheld,  and  this  was 
enough  for  healing.  It  was  very  helpful  to  be  assured  that  there  was  one  mode  of 
healing,  and  only  one,  for  only  one  was  needed.  It  is  only  while  we  are  cleaving  to 
our  sins  that  we  find  aistraction  and  perplexity.  There  was  distraction,  anxiety,  and 
fear  in  abundance  as  long  as  the  Israelite  lived  in  momentaiy  terror  of  the  fatal  bite ; 
but  with  the  lifted  serpent  there  came  not  only  healing,  but  composure.  God  in 
sending  his  Son  has  not  distracted  us  by  a  complication  of  possible  modes  of 
salvation. — ^Y. 

EXPOSITION. 


The  end  of  joubnbys,  the  bboinnino 
OF  VICTORIES  (ver.  10— ch.  xxil  1).  Ver. 
10.— The  ehildren  of  Xirael  set  forward, 
and  pitehed  in  Oboth.  In  the  list  of  ch. 
xxxiii.  there  occur  two  other  stations, 
Zalmonah  and  Phunon,  between  Mount  Hor 
and  Oboth.  Phunon  may  be  the  Pinon  of 
Gen.  xxxvi  41,  but  it  is  a  mere  coijectuie. 


All  we  can  conclude  with  any  certainty  is 
that  the  Israelites  passed  round  the  southern 
end  of  the  mountains  of  Edom  by  the 
Wady  el  Ithm,  and  then  marched  north- 
wards along  the  eastern  border  of  Edom  by 
the  route  now  followed  between  Mekka  and 
Damascus.  On  this  side  the  mountains  are 
&r  less  precipitous  and  defensible  than  on 
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the  other,  and  this  circumstance  mnst  have 
abated  the  insolence  of  the  Edomites.  More- 
oyer,  they  most  now  have  seen  enough  of 
Israel  to  know  that,  while  immensely  for- 
midable in  number  and  discipline,  he  liad  no 
hostile  desi^s  against  them.  It  is  therefore 
not  surprising  to  find  from  Dent.  ii.  6  that 
on  this  side  the  mountaineers  supplied  Israel 
with  bread  and  water,  just  as  tney  supply 
the  pilgrim  caravans  at  the  present  day. 
That  they  exacted  payment  for  what  they 
supplied  was  perfectly  reasonable :  no  one 
could  expect  a  poor  people  to  feed  a  nation 
of  two  million  souls,  nowever  nearly  related, 
for  nothing.  Oboth  has  been  identified  with 
the  modem  halting-place  of  el-Ahsa,  on  the 
pilgrim  route  above  mentioned,  on  the 
^und  of  supposed  similarity  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  names  ;  but  the  true  rendering  of 
Oboth  is  doubtful  (see  on  Levit.  xix.  31),  and, 
apart  from  that,  any  such  similarity  of  mean- 
ing is  too  vague  and  slight  a  ground  for  any 
argument  to  be  built  upon. 

Yer.  11.— And  pitched  at  Ije-abarim. 
Ije  CiyDf  or  Ijm  (D^5?),  as  it  is  called  in  ch. 
xxxiii.  46,  signifies  "heaps"  or  "ruins.** 
Abarim  is  a  word  of  somewhat  doubtful 
meaning,  best  rendered  "ridges"  or  "ranges." 
It  was  apparently  applied  to  the  whole  of 
Persea  in  later  times  (cf.  Jer.  xxii.  20,  "pas- 
sages *'),  but  in  the  Pentateuch  is  confined 
elsewhere  to  the  ranges  facing  Jericho. 
These  "  ruinous  heaps  of  the  ranges  "  lay  to 
the  east  of  Moab,  along  the  desert  side  of 
which  Israel  was  now  marching,  still  going 
northwards  :  they  cannot  be  identified. 

Ver.  12.— Pitched  in  the  vaUey  of  Zared. 
Eather,  "in  the  brook  of  Zered.*'  njj  hnx^. 
Perhaps  the  upper  part  of  the  Wady  Eerek, 
which  flows  westwards  into  the  Salt  Sea 
(see  on  Deut  ii.  18). 

Ver.  18.— Pitched  on  the  other  eide  of 
Amon.  The  Amon  was  without  doubt  the 
stream  or  torrent  now  known  as  the  Wady 
Mdjeb,  which  breaks  its  way  down  to  the 
Salt  Sea  through  a  precipitous  ravine.  It 
must  have  been  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course,  in  the  desert  uplands,  that  the 
Israelites  crossed  it ;  and  this  both  because 
the  passage  lower  down  is  extremely  difficult, 
and  also  oecause  they  were  keeping  well  to 
the  eastward  of  Moabitish  territory  up  to 
this  point.  It  is  not  certain  which  side  of 
the  stream  is  intended  by  "the  other  side," 
because  the  force  of  these  expressions  depends 
as  often  upon  the  point  of  view  of  the  writer 
as  of  the  reader.  It  would  appear  from  Deut 
ii.  26  that  Israel  remained  at  this  spot  until 
the  embassage  to  Sihon  had  returned.  That 
cometh  ont  of  the  ooasta  of  the  Amoritef , 
i.  e,  the  Amon,  or  perhaps  one  of  its  con- 
fluents which  comes  down  from  liie  north- 
east   For  Amon  if  the  border  of  Xoab.    It 


was  at   that   time  the  boundaiy  (see  on 
ver.  26). 

Ver.  14. — WherefDre,  i,  e,  because  the 
Amorites  had  wrested  from  Moab  all  to  the 
north  of  Amon.  In  the  book  of  tJie  wars 
of  the  Lord.  Nothing  is  known  of  this  book 
but  what  appears  here.  If  it  should  seem 
strange  that  a  book  of  this  description  should 
be  already  in  existence,  we  must  j^memb^ 
that  amongst  the  multitude  of  Israel  there 
must  in  the  nature  of  things  have  been  some 
"poets"  in  the  then  acceptation  of  the 
word.  Some  songs  there  must  have  been, 
and  those  songs  would  be  mainly  inspired  by 
the  excitement  and  triumph  of  the  final 
marches.  The  firat  flush  of  a  new  national 
life  achieving  its  first  victories  over  the 
national  foe  always  finds  expression  in  songs 
and  odes.  It  is  abundantly  evident  from  the 
foregoing  narrative  that  writing  of  some  sort 
was  in  common  use  at  least  amonff  the 
leaden  of  Israel  (see  on  ch.  xi.  26),  and  they 
would  not  have  thought  it  beneatiii  them  to 
collect  these  spontaneous  effusions  of  a  nation 
just  awaking  to  the  poetry  of  its  own  ex- 
istence. The  archaic  character  of  the  frag- 
ments preserved  in  this  chapter,  which  makes 
them  sound  so  foreign  to  our  eara,  is  a  strong 
testimony  to  their  genuinenes&  It  is  hardly 
credible  that  any  one  of  a  later  generation 
should  have  cared  either  to  compose  or  to 
Quote  snatches  of  song  which,  like  dried 
nowere,  have  lost  everything  but  scientific 
value  in  being  detached  from  the  soil  which 
gave  them  birth.  What  he  did  in  the  Sed 
Sea,  and  in  the  brookf  of  Amon.  Rather, 
"Vaheb  in  whirlwind,  and  the  brooks  <rf 
Amon."  The  strophe  as  cited  here  has 
neither  nominative  nor  verb,  and  the  sense 
can  only  be  conjecturally  restored.  37?^  is 
almost  certainly  a  proper  name,  although  of 
an  unknown  place.  np^D^l  is  also  considered 
by  many  as  the  name  of  *a  locality  "  in  Su- 
phah ;  *  it  occurs,  however,  in  Nahum  1.  8  in 
the  sense  given  above,  and  indeed  it  is  not 
at  all  a  rare  word  in  Job,  Proverbs,  and 
the  Prophets ;  it  seems  best,  therefore,  to 
give  it  the  same  meaning  here. 

Ver.  15.  —And  at  the  stream  of  the  brooks. 
Rather,  "and  the  pouring  (I^P  of  the 
brooks,"  i.  e.  the  slope  of  the  watershed. 
Ar.  ^  is  an  archaic  form  of  ^^,  a  city. 
The  same  place  is  called  Ar  Moab  in  ver.  28. 
It  was  situate  on  the  Amon  somewhat  lower 
down  than  where  the  Israelites  crossed  its 
"  brooks.*'  The  peculiarity  of  the  ate,  "  in 
the  midst  of  the  river'*  (Josh.  xiii.  9,  c£ 
Deut.  ii.  86),  and  extensive  ruins,  have 
enabled  travellero  to  identify  the.  spot  on 
which  it  stood  at  the  junction  of  the  Mdjeb 
(Amon)  and  Lejum  (Nahaliel,  ver.  19).  It 
is  uncertain  whether  the  Greeks  gave  the 
name  of  Areopolis,  as  Jerome  asserts,  to  Ar^ 
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but  in  later  times  it  was  lUbbali,  a  town 
many  miles  farther  sontli  in  the  heart  of 
Moab  which  bore  this  name.  Ar  was  at  this 
period  ihe  boundary  town  of  Moab,  and  as 
snch  was  respected  by  the  Israelites  (Dent  ii. 
9,  29). 

Yer.  16.— And  from  thence ...  to  Beer.  A 
well ;  so  named,  no  doubt,  from  the  drcnm- 
stance  here  recorded.  That  the^  were  told 
to  dig  for  water  instead  of  receivmg  it  from 
the  rock  showed  the  end  to  be  at  hiuid,  and 
the  transition  shortly  to  be  made  from 
miracnlons  to  natural  supplies. 

Yer.  17.— Thtn  Israel  tang  this  §ong. 
This  song  of  the  well  may  be  taken  from  the 
same  collection  of  odes,  but  more  probably 
is  quoted  from  memory.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  spirit  of  joyousness  which  breathes  in  it, 
so  different  from  the  complaining,  despond- 
ingtone  of  the  past 

Yer.  18.— By  the  direetion  of  the  law- 
giTer.  PRJIP?*  Literally,  **by  the  law- 
giver," or,  as  some  prefer,  "with  the  sceptre." 
The  meaning  of  michokek  is  disputed  (see 
on  Gen.  zlix.  10),  but  in  either  case  the 
meaning  must  be  practically  as  in  the  A.  Y. 
It  speaKs  of  the  alacrity  with  which  the 
leaders  of  Israel,  Moses  himself  amongst  them, 
began  the  work  even  with  the  insignia  of 
their  office.  And  from  the  wildemeM ...  to 
Xattanah.  Beer  was  still  in  the  desert 
country  eastward  of  the  cultivated  belt : 
from  thence  they  crossed,  still  on  the  north 
of  Amon,  and  probably  leaving  it  somewhat 
to  the  south,  into  a  more  settled  country. 

Yer.  19.— And  from  Xattanah  to  Vaha- 
lieL  The  latter  name,  which  means  *'  the 
brook  of  God,"  seems  to  be  still  retained  by 
the  Encheileh,  one  of  the  northern  affluents 
of  the  Wady  Mdjeb.  From  VahaUel  to 
Bamoth.  Bamoth  simply  means  **  heights  " 
or  **  high  places,"  and  was  therefore  a  fre- 
quent name.  This  Bamoth  may  be  the  same 
as  the  Bamoth-Baal  of  ch.  zxii  41;  Josh, 
ziii.  17,  but  it  is  uncertain.  A  Beth-Bamoth 
is  mentioned  on  the  Moabite  stone. 

Yer.  20.— And  from  Bamoth  in  the  valley, 
that  if  in  the  oonntry  of  Xoab,  to  the  top 
of  Piwah.  The  original  runs  simplv  thus  : 
"And  from  Bamoth — ^the  valley  which  in 
the  field — Moab— the  top — ^Pisgui. "  It  may 
therefore  be  read,  "And  from  the  heights 
to  the  valley  that  is  in  the  field  of  Moab, 
viz.,  the  top  of  Pisgah."  The  "field"  of 
Moab  (Septuagint,  iv  rif  wf^ty)  was  no 
doubt  the  open,  treeless  expanse  north  of 
Amon,  drained  by  the  Wady  Waleh,  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  Moab.  Pisgah 
("the  ridge  )  was  a  part  of  the  Abarim 
ran^  west  of  Heshbon,  from  the  summit  of 
which  the  first  view  is  gained  of  the  valley 
of  Jordan  and  the  hills  of  Palestine  (cf.  ch. 
xxxiii.  47;  Deut.  iii  27  ;  zxziv.  1).    Which 


looketh  toward  Jeshimon.  Jeshimon,  or 
"  the  waste,"  seems  to  mean  here  that  desert 
plain  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  Salt  Sea 
now  called  the  Ghor  el  Belka,  which  included 
in  its  barren  desolation  the  southernmost 
portion  of  the  Jordan  valley. 

Yer.  21.— And  Israel  tent  mefsengen 
unto  Sihon.  The^narrative  here  returns  to 
the  point  of  time  when  the  Israelites  first 
reached  the  Upper  Amon,  the  boundary 
stream  of  the  kingdom  of  Sihon  (see  on  yer. 
18»  and  cf.  Deut.  iL  24—87).  The  list  of 
stations  in  the  preceding  verses  may  probably 
have  been  copied  out  of  some  official  record ; 
it  may  be  considered  as  marking  the  move- 
ments of  the  tabernacle  with  Eleazar  and  the 
Levites  and  the  mass  of  the  non-combatant 
population.  In  the  mean  time  the  armies  of 
Israel  were  engaged  in  victorious  enterprises 
which  took  them  fur  afield.  King  of  the 
Amoritee.  The  Amorites  were  not  akin  to 
the  Hebrews,  as  the  Edomites,  Moabites,  and 
Ammonites  were,  who  all  claimed  descent 
from  Terah.  They  were  of  the  Oanaanitish 
stock  (Gen.  x.  16),  and  indeed  the  name 
Amorite  often  appears  as  synonymous  with 
Canaanite  in  its  larger  sense  (Deut.  L  7,  19, 
27,  &c.).  If  at  one  time  they  are  mentioned 
side  by  side  with  five  or  six  other  tribes  of 
the  same  stock  (Ezod.  zzxiv.  11),  yet  at 
another  they  seem  to  be  so  much  the  repre- 
sentative race  that  "the  Amorite"  stands 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Canaan  in  general 
whom  Israel  was  commissioned  to  oust  on 
arcount  of  his  inic^uity  (Gen.  xv.  16).  It  is 
not,  therefore,  possible  to  draw  any  certain 
distinction  between  the  Amorites  of  Sihon's 
kingdom  and  the  mass  of  the  Canaanites  on 
the  other  side  Jordan.  Both  Sihon  and  his 
people  appear  as  intraders  in  this  region, 
having  come  down  perhaps  from  the  northern 
parts  of  Palestine,  and  having  but  recently 
(it  would  seem)  wrested  from  the  king  of 
Moab  all  his  territory  north  of  Amon.  It 
was  the  fact  of  the  Amorites  being  found  here 
which  led  to  the  conquest  and  settlement  of 
the  trans-Jordanic  territory.  That  territory 
was  not  apparently  included  in  the  original 
gift  (compare  ch.  xxxiv.  2 — 12  with  Gen.  x. 
19  and  xv.  19 — 21),  but  since  the  Amorite 
had  possessed  himself  of  it,  it  must  pass  with 
all  tne  rest  of  his  habitation  to  the  ehosen 
people. 

Yer.  22.— let  me  pasf  through  thy  land. 
Cf.  ch.  XX.  17.  Israel  was  not  commanded 
to  spare  the  Amorites,  indeed  he  was  under 
orders  to  smite  them  (Deut.  ii.  24),  but  that 
did  not  prevent  his  approaching  them  in  the 
first  instance  with  wonis  of  peace.  If  Sihon 
had  hearkened,  no  doubt  Israel  would  have 
passed  directly  on  to  Jordan,  and  he  would 
at  least  have  been  spared  for  the  present. 

Yer.  23.— And  he  came  to  Jahas,  or 
Jahzah,  a  place  of  which  we  know  nothing. 
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Yer.  24.-- And  Israel  imote  him  with  the 
edge  of  the  tword.  This  was  the  first  time 
that  generation  had  seen  war,  if  we  except 
the  uncertain  episode  of  the  king  of  Arao, 
and  they  coula  have  had  no  weapons  but 
such  as  their  fathers  had  brought  out  of 
Egypt.  It  was,  therefore,  a  critical  moment 
in  their  history  when  they  met  the  forces  of 
Sihon,  confident  from  their  recent  victory 
over  Moab.  We  may  suppose  that  Joshua 
was  their  military  leader  now,  as  before  and 
after.  From  Amon  unto  Jabbok.  The 
Jabbok,  which  formed  the  boundary  of  Sihon 
on  the  north  towards  the  kingdom  of  0^,  and 
on  the  east  towards  the  Ammonites,  is  the 
modem  Zerka:  it  runs  in  a  large  curve  north- 
east, north-west,  and  west,  until  it  falls  into 
Jordan,  forty-five  miles  north  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Amon.  Even  unto  the  ehildren  of 
Anunon :  for  the  border  of  the  children  of 
Ammon  was  strong.  This  is  prhaps  in- 
tended to  explain  rather  why  the  Amorites 
had  not  extended  their  conquests  any  further, 
than  why  the  Israelites  made  no  attempt  to 
cross  the  border  of  Ammon ;  they  had 
another  and  more  sufficient  reason  (see  Deut. 
ii.  19^.  Babbah  of  Ammon,  which  stood  upon 
tiie  nght  (here  the  eastem)  bank  of  the  Upper 
Jabbok,  was  an  extremely  strong  place  wnich 
effectually  protected  the  country  behind  it, 
even  until  the  reign  of  David  (see  on  2  Sam. 
xL,  xiL). 

Yer.  25.— And  Israef  dwelt  in  all  the 
eities  of  the  Amorites.  The  territory  over- 
run at  this  time  was  about  fifty  miles  north 
and  south,  by  nearly  thirty  eaet  and  west. 
It  was  not  permanentlv  occupied  until  a 
somewhat  later  period  (ch.  xxxiL  88) ;  but 
we  may  suppose  that  the  flocks  and  herds, 
with  sufficient  forces  to  guard  them,  spread 
themselves  at  once  over  the  broad  pasture 
lands.  Heshbon,  and  all  the  villages  there- 
of Literally, ' '  the  daughters  thereof. "  By  a 
similar  figure  we  speak  of  a  ''mother  city." 
Heshbon  occupied  a  central  position  in  the 
kingdom  of  Sihon,  half  way  between  Amon 
and  Jabbok,  and  about  eighteen  miles  east- 
ward of  the  point  where  Jordan  fidls  into  the 
Salt  Lake  ;  it  stood  on  a  table-land  nearly 
8000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  had  been  made 
his  citv  {«.  e,  his  capital)  by  Sihon  at  the 
time  of  his  victories  over  Moab. 

Yer.  26.— All  his  land.  This  is  qualified 
by  what  follows :  "  even  unto  Amon  "  (ct 
Ju^  XL  18—19). 

Yer.  27. — They  that  speak  in  proverbs. 
Dv^>!}'  Septuagint,  ot  alviynaritrTai  A 
class  of  persons  well  marked  among  the 
Hebrews,  as  perhaps  in  all  ancient  countries. 
It  was  their  gift,  and  almost  their  profession,  to 
express  in  the  sententious,  antistrophic  poetiv 
of  the  age  such  thoughts  or  such  mcts  as  took 
hold  of  men's  minds.    At  a  time  when  there 


was  little  difierence  between  poetry  and  rhe- 
toric, and  when  the  distinction  was  hardly 
drawn  between  the  inventive  faculty  of  man 
and  the  Divine  afflatus,  it  is  not  surprising 
to  find  the  word  maihal  applied  to  tiie 
rhapsody  of  Balaam  (ch.  xxiii.  7),  to  the 
''taunting  song"  of  Isaiah  (xiv.  4), to  the 
"riddle"  of  Ezekiel  (xvii.  2),  as  well  as 
to  the  collection  of  earthly  and  heavenly 
wisdom  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  That 
which  follows  is  a  taunting  song,  most  like 
to  the  one  cdted  from  Isaiah,  the  archaic 
character  of  which  is  marked  by  its  strongly 
antithetic  form  and  abrapt  transitions,  as 
well  as  by  the  peculiarity  of  some  of  the 
words. .  Oome  to  Heshbon.  This  may  be 
ironically  addr^sed  to  the  Amorites,  lately 
so  victorious,  now  so  overthrown ;  or,  pos- 
sibly, it  may  be  intended  to  express  the 
jubilation  of  the  Amorites  themselves  in  the 
day  of  their  pride. 

Yer.  28.— There  is  a  fire  gone  out  of 
Heshbon.  This  must  refer  to  the  war-fire 
which  the  Amorites  kindled  from  Heshbon 
when  they  made  it  the  capital  of  the  new 
kingdom.  Ar  Moab  and  the  (northern) 
heights  of  Amon  were  the  furthest  points  to 
which  their  victory  extended. 

Yer.  29.— 0  people  of  Ohemosh.  WOytHl* 
Chemosh  was  the  national  cod  of  the  Moab- 
ites  (1  Kings  xi  7 ;  Jer.  xlviii.  7),  and  also 
to  some  extent  of  the  Ammonites  (Judges 
XL  24).  It  is  generally  agreed  that  tlie 
name  is  derived  from  the  root  K'SD,  to  sub- 
due, and  thus  will  have  substantially  the 
same  meaning  as  Milcom,  Molech,  and  Baal ; 
indeed  it  appears  probable  that  there  was  a 
strong  fjEunily  likeness  amon^  the  idolatries  of 
Palestine,  and  that  the  vanous  names  repre- 
sented different  attributes  of  one  supreme  be- 
ing rather  than  different  divinities.  Thus 
Biuil  and  Ashtaroth  (Judg.  ii.  18)  represented 
for  the  Zidonians  the  masculine  andfeminine 
elements  respectively  in  the  Divine  energy. 
Baal  himself  was  plural  (Baalim,  1  Kinss 
xviii.  18)  in  form,  and  either  male  or  female 
(i^  Paak  in  Hoeea  ii.  8 ;  Bom.  xi  4).  In  the 
inscription  on  the  Moabite  stone  a  god 
"  Ashtar-Chemosh  "  is  mentioned,  and  thus 
Chemosh  is  identified  with  the  male  deity 
of  Phoenicia  (Ashtar  being  the  masculine 
form  of  Ai^toreth),while,on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  almost  certainly  the  same  divinity 
who  was  worshipped  under  another  name, 
and  with  other  rites,  as  Baal-Peor  (see  on 
ch.  XXV.  8).  On  the  coins  of  Areopolis 
ChemoG^  appears  as  a  ^od  of  war  armed, 
with  fire-torches  by  his  side.  Human  sacri- 
fices wore  offered  to  him  (2  Kings  iii.  26, 27), 
as  to  Baal  and  to  Moloch.  He  hath  given 
his  sons,  i.  e,  Chemosh,  who  could  not  save 
his  own  votaries,  nor  the  children  of  his 
I  people. 
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Yer.  SO.^We  have  shot  at  them.  tTfil. 
A  poetical  word  of  somewhat  donbtful  mean- 
ing. It  is  generaUy  supposed  to  be  a  verbal 
form  (first  person  plural  imperf.  Eal),  from 

n^^  with  an  unusual  suffix  (cf.  D^^?^  for 
Dg??!?!  in  Exod.  xxix.  80).  iTJJ  has  the 
primary  meaning  ''to  shoot  at,"  the  second- 
ary, "to  overthrow,"  as  in  Exod.  xv.  4. 
Others,  however,  derive  the  word  from  mR, 
a  root  supposed  to  mean  "bum."  Svon 
unto  Dibon.  See  on  ch.  xxxii.  34.  The  site 
of  Nophah,  perhaps  the  Nobah  of  Judges 
viii.  11,  is  unknown.  Whieh  reaeheth  onto 
Medeba.  The  reading  is  uncertain  here  as 
well  as  the  meaning.    The  received  text  has 

H9*l^"Ty  ^5^,  which  gives  no  meaning, 
but  the  circle  over  the  resh  marks  it  as 
suspicious.  The  Septuagint  (irSp  M  }ILudpS 
and  the  Samaritan  evidently  read  CT^,  ana 
this  has  been  generally  followed :  **  we  have 
wasted  even  unto  Nophah, — ^with  fire  unto 
Medeba."  Medeba,  of  which  the  ruins  are 
still  known  by  the  same  name,  lay  five  or 
six  miles  south-south-east  of  Heshbon.  It 
was  a  fortress  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chron. 
xix.  7)  and  of  Omri,  as  appears  from  the 
Moabite  stone. 

Yer.  82. — Jaaier.  Perhaps  the  present 
es-Szir,  some  wa^  to  the  north  of  neshbon 
(see  on  Jer,  xlviii.  82).  This  victory  com- 
pleted the  conquest  of  Sihon's  kingdom. 

Yer.  83. — ^Tney  turned  and  went  up  by 
the  way  of  Bashan.  The  brevity  of  the 
narrative  does  not  allow  us  to  know  who 
went  upon  this  expedition,  or  why  they 
went.  It  may  have  been  only  the  detachment 
which  had  reconnoitred  and  taken  Jaazer, 
and  they  may  have  found  themselves  threat- 
ened by  the  forces  of  Og,  and  so  led  on  to 
further  conquests  beyond  the  Jabbok.  Og 
the  king  of  Bashan.  Of  was  himself  of  the 
aboriginal  giant  race  which  had  left  so  many 
remnants,  or  at  least  so  manj  memories,  in 
these  regions  (see  on  Dent  ii.  10—12,  20 — 
28  ;  Josh.  xiL  4  ;  xiii.  12) ;  but  he  is  classed 
with  Sihon  as  a  king  of  the  Amorites  (Josh, 
ii  10)  because  his  people  were  chiefly  at 
least  of  that  race,  tiashan  itself  comprised 
the  plain  now  known  as  Jaulan  and  Haulan 
beyond  the  Jarmuk  (now  Mandhur),  the 
largest  affluent  of  the  Jordan,  which  joins  it 


a  few  miles  below  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  The 
kingdom  of  Og,  however,  extended  over  the 
northern  and  hBOfer  part  of  Gilead,  a  much 
more  fertile  temtory  than  Bashan  proper 
(seeonDeut  iiL  1— 17).  AtEdreL  ProbaDly 
the  modem  Edhra'ah,  or  Der!a,  situate  on  a 
branch  of  the  Jarmuk,  some  twenty-four 
miles  from  Bozrah.  The  ancient  city  lies 
buried  beneath  the  modem  village,  and  was 
built,  like  the  other  cities  of  Bauian,  in  the 
most  massive  style  of  architecture.  The 
cities  of  Og  were  so  strong  that  the  Israelites 
could  not  have  dispossessed  him  by  any 
might  of  their  own  if  he  had  abode  behind 
his  walls.  Either  confidence  in  his  warlike 
prowess  or  some  more  mysterious  cause  (see 
on  Josh.  xxiv.  12)  impelled  him  to  leave  his 
fortifications,  and  give  battle  to  the  Israelites 
to  his  own  utter  defeat. 

Yer.  84.— Fear  him  not.  He  might  well 
have  been  formidable,  not  only  on  account 
of  his  size  (cf.  Dent.  i.  28  ;  iii  11 ;  1  Sam. 
xvii.  11).  but  from  the  formidable  nature  of 
those  walled  cities  which  are  still  a  wonder 
to  all  that  see  them. 

Yer.  85.— 8o  they  emote  him.  Acting 
under  the  direct  commands  of  God,  they  ex- 
terminated the  Amorites  of  the  northern  as 
they  had  of  the  southern  kingdom. 

Ch.  xxii.  1.— And  the  ehildren  of  Iirael 
set  forward.  Not  necessarily  after  the 
defeats  of  Sihon  and  Og ;  it  is  quite  as  likely 
that  this  last  journey  was  made  while  the 
armies  were  away  on  their  northern  con- 
quests. And  pitched  in  the  plaint  of  Moab. 
The  Arboth  Moab,  or  steppes  of  Moab,  were 
those  portions  of  the  Jordan  valley  which 
had  belonged  to  Moab  perhaps  as  far  north 
as  the  Jabbok.  In  this  sul^  depression, 
below  the  level  of  the  sea,  there  are  tracts  of 
fertile  and  well-watered  land  amidst  pre- 
vailing barrenness  (see  on  ch.  xxxiiL  49). 
On  thie  side  Jordan  by  Jericho.  Rather, 
"  beyond  the  Jordan  of  Jericho,"  TO^  lT\x 
■qjjp.  On  the  phrase,  *  *  beyond  the  Jordan  " 
("Persea"),  which  is  used  indifferently  of 
both  sides,  the  one  by  a  conventional,  the 
other  by  a  natural,  use,  see  on  Dent  i  1. 
The  Jordui  of  Jericho  ia  the  river  in  that 
part  of  its  course  where  it  flows  past  the  dis- 
trict of  Jericho. 


HOMILETICS. 

Yer.  10— ch.  xxil  1. — Progress  and  triumph.  In  this  passage,  which  has  a 
very  distinctive  character,  we  have,  spiritually,  the  rapid  progress  of  the  soul 
towards  rest,  and  the  first  great  triumphs  given  to  it  over  its  spiritual  foes,  after  that, 
by  the  power  of  the  cross  through  faith  in  him  that  was  lifted  up,  the  soul  has  been 
delivered  from  the  deadly  venom  of  the  sins  which  did  beset  it.  There  is  a  time 
when  the  soul  hangs  between  death  and  life  ;  there  is  a  time  when,  this  crisis  past, 
it  speeds  onward  with  unexpected  ease  and  victory  towards  its  goal  in  the  fall 
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assuraDce  (irXifpo^oplo,  as  under  full  sail)  of  faith.  Consider,  therefore,  with  respect 
to  these  last  Journeys — 

I.  That  after  the  lifting  up  of  the  brazen  serpent  the  froqress  of  Israel 
WAS  SURPRISINGLY  RAPID  AND  UNINTERRUPTED;  most  markedly  SO  if  compared  with  the 
tedious  turnings  and  returnings  of  the  time  before.  This  journey  from  Mount  Hor 
to  Pisgah  occupied  at  most  five  months,^  as  compared  with  the  thirty-nine  and  a  half 
years  wasted  theretofore.  Even  so  it  is  with  the  progress  of  the  soul  towards  the 
heavenly  rest.  Until  Christ  has  been  lifted  up,  and  the  poison  of  sin  overcome  through 
the  steadfast  gaze  of  &ith  in  him,  there  can  be  no  real  progress,  only  a  drifting  to 
and  fro  in  the  wilderness.  But  after  that,  no  matter  how  difficult  the  road,  or  how 
many  the  foes,  the  soul  goes  forward  swift  and  unhindered  to  the  haven  where  it 
would  be. 

II.  That  after  the  brazen  serpent  we  hear  of  no  more  cx)mplaining8  or 

REBELLIONS,  BUT,  ON  THE  CONTRARY,  WE  CATCH  THE  ECHOES  OF  A  GLAD  ALACRITY 

AND  OF  A  CHEERFUL  COURAGE.  Even  SO  the  soul  that  has  not  mastered  the  lesson 
nor  known  the  healing  of  the  cross  is  always  unhappy,  sure  to  complain,  and  ready 
to  despair ;  but  when  this  is  past  it  is  of  another  spint,  joyful  through  hope,  patient 
through  faith,  obedient  through  love. 

III.  That  as  the  journey  drew  to  an  end  Israel  was  encouraged  to  use 
BIS  OWN  efforts  TO  SUPPLY  HIS  NEEDS.  He  bought  bread  and  water  of  the  Edomites, 
and  dug  for  water  at  Beer,  and  probably  helped  himself  to  some  extent  to  the 
provisions  of  the  conquered  Amontes.  Even  so  the  soul  which  is  trained  by  grace 
lor  glory  is  encouraged  more  and  more  to  co-operate  with  grace  and  to  "  work  out  its 
own  salvation ''  not  because  it  can  do  without  supernatural  grace,  but  because  God 
is  pleased  to  give  his  grace  according  to  its  efforts. 

iV.  That  the  first  song  of  Israel  after  the  triumph  of  the  exodus,  forty 
YEARS  before,  WAS  OVER  THE  DIGGING  OF  A  WELL,  by  which  Qod  was  to  give  them 
water.  Even  so  our  work  of  faith,  and  that  labour  which  looks  for  blessing  from 
God,  is  the  only  condition  of  gladness  and  of  spiritual  songs.  And  note  that  tliis 
labour  was  shared  by  all,  the  very  nobles  beginning  the  work  with  their  staves  of 
office.  Thus  it  is  labour  in  a  good  cause  which  umtes  us  all,  and  it  is  the  union  of 
all  that  promotes  a  glad  alacrity. 

Consider  again,  with  respect  to  these  first  victories — 

I.  That  the  conquests  beyond  Jordan  were  not  part,  so  to  speak,  of  God*b 
ORIGINAL  PLAN  FOR  ISRAEL.  If  Moab  had  been  still  in  possession  to  the  south  of 
Jabbok,  and  Ammon  to  the  north,  then  Israel  would  have  passed  straight  tiirough 
and  over  Jordan ;  it  was  the  fact  of  Sihon  having  extruded  the  Moabites  which  led 
to  these  conquests  of  Israel.  Even  so  it  is  often  the  case  that  the  triumphs  of 
Christian  principle  and  Christian  faith  are  forced  upon  us,  as  it  were,  by  the  action, 
and  the  evil  action,  of  others,  under  the  providence  of  God.  The  soul  that  would 
pass  quietly  on  its  way  to  heaven  is  driven  to  victories  of  faith  great  and  lasting  by 
the  unexpected  obstacles  in  its  way. 

II.  That  even  Sihon  was  approached  with  words  of  peace,  if  he  would  have 
had  peace.  Even  so  it  becomes  us  to  live  peaceably  with  all  men,  even  with  the 
profane  and  accursed,  if  it  be  possible.  He  that  forces  on  a  conflict  with  evil  men 
or  evil  passion,  even  if  that  conflict  be  indeed  inevitable,  may  thereby  forfeit  the 
STBce  of  God.  Courtesy  and  forbearance  before  the  encounter  are  the  nest  pledgee 
for  courage  and  success  in  the  encounter. 

III.  That  Sihon,  although  conqueror  of  Moab,  and  much  more  formidable 

THAN  THE  CaNAANITES  WHOM  ISRAEL  HAD  FEARED  AT  EADESH,  FELL  EASILY  BECAUSE 

Israel  fought  in  faith.  There  is  no  adversary  tiiat  can  really  offer  any  effectual 
opposition  to  our  onward  march  if  assailed  in  the  strength  of  Christ  with  a  cheerful 
courage. 

IV.  That  Og  the  king  x>f  Bashan  was  much  more  formidable  even  than  Sihon, 
yet  he  seems  to  have  fallen  yet  more  easily,  judging  from  the  brief  notice  of  the 
conquest.  Even  so  when  once  we  have  overcome  a  difficulty  or  conquered  an  evil 
habit  in  the  strength  of  faith,  other  conquests  open  out  before  us  readily  and 
naturally  which  we  should  not  have  dared  to  contemplate  before.  It  is  most  ^e  in 
religion  that  '* nothing  succeeds  like  success." 
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T.  That  the  easy  ovkbthrow  of  Sihon  and  Og  was  pbovidentully  ordbbed  by 

God  70B  THE  PURPOSE  OF  EKCOUBAGING  AND  ANIMATING  ISRAEL  FOR  THE  GREAT  WORK 

OF  CONQUEST  IN  Canaan  PROPER  (866  Ps.  czxxvL  17 — 22\  Even  80  to  th6  faithful 
soul  that  fears  the  great  strife  against  sin,  God  is  orten  pleased  to  give  some 
anticipatory  victories  of  singular  moment  in  order  to  inspire  it  with  a  dauntless 
confidence  in  him. 

VI.  That  when  Israel  reached  Canaan  proper  he  was  already  possessed  of  a 
LARGE  AND  VALUABLE  TERRITORY,  which  God  had  enabled  him  to  win  by  his  own 
sword.  Even  so  when  the  soul  shall  reach  its  heavenly  rest  it  will  not  only  enter 
into  its  reward,  but  it  will,  as  it  were,  take  a  part  or  its  reward  with  it,  gained 
already  on  this  side  the  river.  Thus  it  is  said  of  the  dead  that  ^'  their  works  do 
follow  them ; "  and  thus  the  apostles  were  bidden  to  bring  of  the  fish  which  they  had 
caught  to  add  to  that  heavenly  meal  (John  xxi.  9, 10).  What  we  have  achieved  bv 
the  grace  of  God  here  will  be  part  of  our  reward  there. 

.  Consider  once  more,  with  respect  to  the  well  of  Beer — 

I.  That  a  well  was  a  perpetual  source  of  comfort  and  centre  of  blessing  ; 
hence  so  many  of  the  events  of  Scripture  are  connected  with  wells.  Even  so  in  the 
ffospel  there  are  wells  of  salvation  (Isa.  xii.  S),  from  which  a  man  may  draw  with 
joy  *  nor  only  so,  but  he  shall  have  a  well  of  nSe  in  himself  which  shall  never  foil 
(John  iv.  14 ;  vii.  38). 

II.  That  to  this  well  Moses  was  to  gather  the  people  ;  God  was  to  give  them 
water.  Even  so  in  the  Church  of  God  it  is  the  part  of  human  leaders  to  gather  the 
people  together,  to  direct  their  search,  to  combine  their  efEorts ;  but  it  is  the  part  of 
God,  and  of  God  onl^,  to  give  the  spiritual  blessing  and  refreshment.  So  too,  in 
anoliier  sense,  Moses  in  the  Pentateuch  gathers  the  people  to  a  well^  a  well  full  of 
Divine  consolation  and  knowledge,  and  God  will  give  them  water  if  they  seek  in 
faith. 

III.  That  Israel  sang  oyer  the  ^ell,  or  rather  over  the  place  where  God 
PROMISED  them  WATER.  Even  so  it  is  ours  to  sing  and  make  melody  in  our  hearts, 
and  to  encourage  ourselves  and  others  with  spiritud  songs,  while  we  seek  and  labour 
for  the  sure  mercies  of  God. 

IV.  That  the  princes  and  nobles  digged  the  well.  Even  so  that  God  only 
gives  spiritual  blessings  does  not  dispense  with,  but,  on  the  contrary,  requires  and 
encourages,  earnest  effort  on  our  part  In  a  settled  and  ordinary  religious  state  the 
fountains  of  salvation  must  not  be  expected  to  gush  in  a  moment  from  the  rock,  but 
must  be  dug  for  in  wells.  So  too  they  that  are  most  eminent  in  the  Church  of  God 
must  be  foremost  in  labour  for  this  purpose. 

V.  That  they  dug  by  the  direction  of  the  lawgiver.  If  they  had  dug  where 
fancv  or  even  their  own  experience  guided  ^em,  the^  had  not  found  water.  Even 
so  when  we  seek  the  supply  of  grace  and  of  the  Spirit  of  God  we  must  seek  it  by 
the  direction  of  the  one  Lawgiver  (Matt  vii.  29 ;  James  iv«  12),  in  implicit  obedience 
tohim« 

VI.  That  the  nobles  and  princes  dug  the  well  with  their  staves,  the  insignia 
of  their  ofiBce.  Even  so  in  the  Church  of  God,  if  men  will  labour  for  the  common 
good,  it  must  be  according  to  the  station  which  God  hath  given  them.  If  they  have 
received  authority,  they  must  use  authority;  if  they  bear  a  commission,  the^  must  not 
be  ashamed  of  it.  It  may  be  easier  to  act  merely  as  one  of  the  throng ;  it  does  not 
follow  it  is  right 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORa 

Vers.  10—35. — A  period  of  unfyroken  progress.  The  lifted  serpent  and  the  spirit 
of  faith  excited  among  the  people  j^roduce  not  only  the  immediate  and  direct  effect 
of  healing;  certain  other  encouraging  effects  are  not  obscurely  indicated  in  the 
remainder  of  the  chapter.  The  events  recorded  must  have  extended  over  some 
considerable  time,  and  they  took  the  Israelites  into  very  trying  circumstances,  but 
there  is  not  a  word  of  failorei  murmuring,  or  Divine  displeasure.    The  narrative  is 
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all  the  othor  way,  and  in  this  Bnrely  there  most  be  some  typical  si^^ficance.  Look« 
ing  to  the  lifted  serpent  made  a  great  difEerence.  All  things  had  become  new ; 
there  was  alacrity,  success,  gladness,  hitherto  lacking — a  spirit  and  conduct  altogether 
difEerent  So  Paul,  speaking  of  those  who  are  justified  by  faith,  and  have  peace 
with  God,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  goes  on  to  indicate  for  them  a  course  of 
satisfaction  and  triumph,  which  is  in  things  spiritual  what  the  course  of  Israel 
as  recorded  in  the  remainder  of  this  chapter,  was  in  things  typical  and  temporal 
(Rom.  v.). 

I.  They  advance  up  to  a  certain  point  without  hindrance  op  any  sort.  We 
hear  nothing  more  of  this  difficult  and  depressing  way  which  had  troubled  them  bo 
much.  Nothing  is  spoken  of  as  arresting  their  progress  till  they  come  to  the  top  of 
Pisgah.  God  takes  them  right  onward  to  the  place  where  merward  he  showed 
Moses  the  promised  land,  and  the  hindrance  which  comes  there  S&from,  outside  themr 
selves.  It  IS  not  the  lusting  and  murmuring  of  the  people  that  come  in  the  wa^,  nor 
is  it  a  craren  fear  of  the  enemy,  nor  the  ambition  and  envy  of  a  Eorah.  It  is  the 
enemy  himself  who  comes  in  the  woy^  and  of  course  he  must  be  expected,  and  may 
be  amply  prepared  for. 

II.  During  the  advance  there  was  much  satisfaction  and  joy.  It  was  a 
negative  blessing,  and  much  to  be  thankful  for,  to  have  no  murmurings  and  discords. 
It  was  a  positive  blessing,  and  even  more  to  be  thankful  for,  to  take  part  in  such  a 
scene  as  that  at  Beer,  flow  different  from  Marah,  Rephidim,  and  Meribah,  where 
God's  mercy  came  amid  complainings  I  from  Meribah  especially,  where  the  mercy 
was  accompanied  with  judgments  on  the  leaders  of  this  people.  Here,  unsolicited, 
God  gives  water ;  he  makes  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  people  his  fellow-workers ; 
and,  above  all,  the  voices  so  long  used  in  murmuring  now  sounded  forth  the  sweet 
song  of  praise.  The  Lord  indeed  put  a  new  song  in  their  mouth.  There  had  been  a 
sad  want  of  music  before.  There  had  been  loud  rejoicings  indeed  at  the  Red  Sea, 
but  that  was  a  long  while  ago.  It  was  something  new  for  the  people  to  sing  as  they 
did  here.  Where  there  is  saving  faith  in  the  heart,  joy  surely  followS|  and  praise 
springs  to  the  lip. 

III.  Israel  makes  a  complete  conquest  of  the  first  enemy  he  meets.  Israel 
did  not  want  Sihon  to  be  an  enemy.  He  offered  to  go  through  his  land,  as  throuffh 
Edom,  a  harmless  and  speedy  traveller.  If  the  world  will  block  the  way  of  the 
Church,  it  must  suffer  the  inevitable  consequence.  Sihon,  emboldened  doubtless  by 
the  knowledge  of  IsraeFs  turning  away  from  Edom,  presumed  that  he  would  prove 
an  easy  prey.  But  Sihon  neither  knew  why  Israel  turned  away  nor  how  strong 
Israel  now  was.  The  people  were  no  longer  discouraged  because  of  the  way,  though 
they  were  contending  not  against  the  adversities  of  nature,  but  against  the  united 
forces  of  Sihon  struggling  for  the  very  existence  of  their  land. 

IV.  There  is  an  occupation  of  i'he  enemy's  territory  (vers.  25,  31).  "  Israel 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  the  Amorites.*'  There  was  thus  an  earnest  of  the  rest  and 
possession  of  Canaan,  a  foretaste  of  city  and  settled  life  that  must  have  been  very 
mspiring  to  people  so  long  wandering,  and  having  no  dwelling  more  substantial  than 
the  tent 

V.  There  is  continued  victory.  The  second  hindrance  disappears  after  the 
first.  Og,  king  of  Bashan,  last  of  tiie  giants  (Deut  iii  11),  fared  no  oetter  for  all  his 
strength  than  Sihon.  It  was  not  some  peculiar  weakness  of  Sihon  that  overthrew 
him.  All  enemies  of  God,  however  different  in  resource  they  may  appear  when 
they  measure  themselves  among  themselves,  are  alike  to  those  who  march  in  the 
strength  of  God.  The  power  by  which  the  Christian  conquers  one  foe  will  enable 
him  to  conquer  all.  And  yet  because  0^  did  look  more  formidable  than  Sihon,  God 
gave  his  people  special  encouragement  m  meeting  him  (ver.  34).  God  remembers 
that  even  the  most  faithful  and  ardent  of  his  people  cannot  get  entirely  above  the 
deceitf  ulness  of  outward  appearances. 

VI.  There  is  great  energy  in  destroying  what  is  evil.  Israel  asks  and  is 
refused  a  way  through  the  land  of  brother  Edom,  and  then  quietiy  turns  aside  to 
seek  another  way.  By  and  by  he  asks  Sihon  for  a  peaceful  way  through  his  land,  and 
is  again  refused,  whereupon  he  conquers  and  occupies  the  land.  But  Og  did  not  wait 
to  be  asked)  perhaps  would  not  have  been  asked  if  he  had  waited.    It  was  a  case  of 
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presnmptaons  opposition  m  s^ite  of  the  warning  fall  of  Sihon.  And  what  made  0^*8 
oppoeition  especially  evil^  looked  at  typically,  was  that  he  interposed  the  last  baiTier 
before  reaching  Joraaa.  Having  oonquered  him,  Israel  was  free  to  go  right  on  and 
pitch  "in  the  plains  of  Moab,  on  this  side  Jordan,  by  Jericho/'  Og,  therefore,  is 
tlie  type  of  evil  fighting  desperately  in  its  last  stronghold.  And  similarly  the 
destroying  energy  of  Israel  seems  to  show  how  utterly  evil  will  be  smitten  by  the 
believer,  when  he  meets  it  even  at  the  verge  of  Jordan.  Thus  we  have  a  cheering 
record  of  nnbroken  progress  from  the  time  the  people  looked  to  the  lifted  serpent 
to  the  time  when  they  entered  on  the  plains  of  Moi^b. — T. 


PRELIMINABY  NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  XXII.  2— XXIV. 

That  this  section  of  the  Book  of  Numbers  has  a  character  to  a  great  extent  peculiar 
and  isolated  is  evident  upon  the  face  of  it.  The  arguments  indeed  derived  from  its 
language  and  style  to  prove  that  it  is  by  a  difEerent  hand  from  the  rest  of  the  Book 
are  obviously  too  slight  and  doubtful  to  be  of  any  weight ;  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  more  diveroity  in  this  respect  than  the  difference  of  subject  matter  would 
lead  us  to  expect  Hie  peculiarity,  however,  of  this  section  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  these  three  chapters,  confessedly  so  important  and  interesting  in  themselves, 
might  be  taken  away  without  leaving  any  perceptible  void.  From  ch.  xxii.  1  the 
narrative  is  continued  in  ch.  xxv.,  apparently  witiiout  a  break,  and  in  that  chapter 
there  is  no  mention  of  Balaam.  It  is  only  in  ch.  xxxi.  (vers.  8, 16)  that  two  passing 
allusions  are  made  to  him :  in  the  one  his  death  is  noted  without  comment ;  in  the 
other  we  are  made  acquainted  for  the  first  time  with  a  fact  which  throws  a  most 
important  light  upon  his  character  and  career,  of  which  no  hint  is  given  in  the 
section  before  us.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  the  story  of  Balaam's  coming  and  prophe- 
cies, although  imbedded  in  the  narrative  (and  that  in  the  right  place  as  to  order  o£ 
time),  is  not  structurally  connected  with  it,  but  forms  an  episode  by  itself.  If  we  now 
take  this  section,  which  b  thus  isolated  and  self-contained,  we  shall  not  fail  to  see  at 
once  that  its  literary  character  is  strikingly  peculiar.  It  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a  sacred  drama  wherein  characters  and  events  of  the  highest  interest  are  handled 
with  consummate  art  No  one  can  be  insensible  to  this,  whatever  construction  he  may 
or  may  not  put  upon  it  Probably  the  story  of  Balaam  was  never  made  the  subject 
of  a  miracle  play,  because  the  character  of  the  chief  actor  is  too  subtie  for  the  crude 
intelligence  of  the  age  of  miracle  plays.  But  if  the  sacred  drama  were  ever  reintro- 
duced, it  is  certain  that  no  more  effective  play  could  be  found  than  that  of  Balaam 
and  Balak.  The  extraordinary  skill  with  which  the  strangely  complex  character  of 
the  wizard  prophet  is  drawn  out ;  the  felicity  with  which  it  is  contrasted  with  the 
rude  simplicity  of  Balak ;  the  picturesque  grandeur  of  the  scenery  and  incident ;  and 
the  art  with  which  the  story  leads  up  by  successive  stages  to  the  final  and  complete 
triumph  of  God  and  of  Israel,  are  worthy,  from  a  merely  artistic  point  of  view,  of  the 
greatest  of  dramatic  poets. 

There  is  no  such  minute  drawing  out  of  an  isolated  character  by  means  of  speech 
and  incident  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  unless  it  be  in  the  Book  of  Job,  the 
dramatic  form  of  which  serves  to  give  point  to  the  comparison ;  but  few  would  fail 
to  see  that  the  much  more  subtie  character  of  Balaam  is  far  more  distinctiy  indicated 
than  that  of  Job.  Balaam  is  emphatically  a  "  study,*'  and  must  have  been  intended 
to  be  so.  Tet  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  to  modern  eyes  that  this  part  of 
tiie  varied  truth  and  wisdom  of  Holy  Scripture  has  become  manifest    To  the  Jew 
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Balaam  was  interesting  only  as  a  great  foe,  greatly  baffled ;  as  a  sorcerer  whose 
ghostly  power  and  craft  was  broken  and  turned  backward  by  the  God  of  Israel 
(Deut.  zxiii.  5 ;  Josh«  xiii.  22 ;  zziv.  10 ;  Micah  yi  5).  To  the  Christian  of  the  first 
age  he  was  only  interesting  as  the  Scriptural  type  of  the  subtlest  and  most  dangerous 
kind  of  enemy  whom  the  Church  of  God  had  to  dread — ^the  enemy  who  united 
spiritual  pretensions  with  persuasions  to  vice  (Rev.  ii.  14).  To  the  more  critical 
intellects  of  later  ages,  such  even  as  Augustine  and  Jerome,  he  was  altogether  a 
puzzle ;  the  one  regarding  him  as  prophetam  diabolic  whose  religion  was  a  mere 
cloak  for  covetousness ;  the  other  as  propketam  Dei,  whose  fall  was  like  unto  the 
fa  1  of  the  old  prophet  of  Bethel.  The  two  parallel  allusions  to  his  character  in  2 
Pet  ii.  15,  16 ;  Jude  11  do  not  take  us  any  further,  merely  turning  upon  the  covet- 
ousness which  was  his  most  obvious  faidt  Unquestionably,  however^  Balaam  is 
most  interesting  to  ns,  not  from  any  of  these  points  of  view,  but  as  a  study  drawn  by 
an  inspired  hand  of  a  strangely  but  most  naturally  mixed  character,  the  broad  features 
of  which  are  constantly  being  reproduced,  in  the  same  unhallowed  union,  in  men 
of  all  lands  and  ages.  This  is  undeniably  one  of  the  instances  (not  perhaps  very 
numerous)  in  which  the  more  trained  and  educated  intelligence  of  modem  days  has 
a  distinct  advantage  over  the  simpler  faith  and  intenser  piety  of  the  first  ages.  '  The 
conflict,  or  rather  the  compromise,  in  Balaam  between  true  religion  and  superstitious 
imposture,  between  an  actual  Divine  inspiration  and  the  practice  of  heathen  sorceries, 
between  devotion  to  God  and  devotion  to  money,  was  an  unintelligible  puzzle  to  men 
of  old.  To  those  who  have  grasped  the  character  of  a  Louis  XL,  of  a  Luther,  or  of 
an  Oliver  Cromwell,  or  have  gauged  the  mixture  of  highest  and  lowest  in  the 
religious  movements  of  modem  history,  the  wonder  is,  not  that  such  an  one  should 
have  been,  but  that  such  an  one  shocdd  have  been  so  simply  and  yet  so  skilfully 
depicted. 

Two  questions  arise  pre-eminently  out  of  the  story  of  Balaam  which  our  want  of 
knowledge  forbids  us  to  answer  otherwise  than  doubtfully. 

L  Whence  did  Balaam  derive  his  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  how  far  did  it 
extend  ?  Was  he,  as  some  have  argued,  a  heathen  sorcerer  who  took  to  invoking 
Jehovah  because  circumstances  led  him  to  believe  that  the  cause  of  Jehovah  was 
likely  to  be  the  winning  cause  ?  and  did  the  God  whom  he  invoked  in  this  mercenary 
spirit  (after  the  fashion  of  the  sons  of  Sceva)  take  advantage  of  the  fact  to  obtain 
an  ascendancy  over  his  mind,  and  to  compel  his  unwilling  obedience  ?  Such  an 
assumption  seems  at  once  unnatural  and  unnecessary.  It  is  hardly  conceivable  tiiat 
God  should  have  bestowed  a  true  prophetic  gift  upon  one  who  stood  in  such  a  rela* 
tion  to  him.  Moreover,  the  kind  of  ascendancy  which  the  word  of  God  had  over 
the  mind  of  Balaam  is  not  one  which  springs  from  calculation,  or  from  a  mere  intel- 
lectual persuasion.  The  man  who  lives  before  us  in  these  chapters  has  not  only  a 
considerable  knowledge  of,  but  a  very  large  amount  of  faith  in,  the  one  trae  God ; 
he  walks  with  God ;  he  sees  him  that  is  invisible ;  the  presence  of  God,  and  God's 
direct  concern  about  his  doings  are  as  familiar  and  unquestioned  elements  of  hia 
eveiy-day  life  as  they  were  of  Abraham' s.  In  a  word  (whatever  difficulties  a  shallow 
theology  may  find  in  the  fact),  he  has  religious  faith  in  God,  a  faith  which  is  natur- 
ally strong,  and  has  been  further  intensified  by  special  revelations  of  the  unseen ; 
.  and  this  faith  is  the  basis  and  condition  of  his  prophetic  gift  Balaam's  religion, 
therefore,  on  this  side  was  neither  an  hypocrisy  nor  an  assumption ;  it  was  a  real 
conviction  which  had  grown  up  with  him  and  formed  part  of  his  inner  self.  It  is 
trae  that  in  Josh,  xiii*  22  he  is  called  a  soothsayer  (ko^em),  a  name  of  reproach  and 
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infamy  among  the  Jews  (cf.  1  Sam.  xv.  23,  "witchcraft;"  Jer.  xiv.  14,  "divination*'); 
but  no  one  doubts  that  he  played  for  gain  the  part  of  a  soothsayer,  emplo3dng  with 
more  or  less  of  inward  unbelief  and  contempt  the  arts  of  heathen  sorcery;  and  it  was 
quite  natural  that  Joshua  should  recognise  only  the  lower  and  more  obvious  side  of 
his  enemy's  character. 

It  remains  then  to  consider  how  Balaam,  living  in  Mesopotamia,  could  have  had  so. 
considerable  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God ;  and  the  only  satisfactory  answer  is  this, 
that  such  knowledge  had  never  disappeared  from  that  region.  Every  glimpse  which 
is  afforded  us  of  the  descendants  of  Nahor  in  their  Mesopotamian  home  confirms  the 
belief  that  they  were  substantially  at  one  with  the  chosen  family  in  religious  feeling 
and  religious  speech.  Bethuel  and  Laban  acknowledged  the  same  God,  and  called 
him  by  the  same  name  as  Isaac  and  Jacob  (G^n.  xxiv.  50 ;  xxxi.  49).  No  doubt 
idolatrous  practices  prevailed  in  their  household  (Gen.  xxxi.  19 ;  xxxv.  2 ;  Josh, 
xxiv.  2),  but  that,  however  dangerous,  was  not  fatal  to  the  existence  of  the  true  faith 
amongst  them,  any  more  than  is  the  existence  of  a  similar  cultus  amongst  Christians. 
Centuries  had  indeed  passed  away  since  the  days  of  Laban,  and  during  those  centu- 
ries we  may  well  conclude  that  the  common  people  had  developed  the  idolatrous 
practices  of  their  fathers,  until  they  wholly  obscured  the  worship  of  the  one  true 
God.  But  the  lapse  of  years  and  the  change  of  popular  belief  make  little  differ- 
ence to  the  secret  and  higher  teaching  of  countries  like  the  Mesopotamia  of  that  age, 
which  is  intensely  conservative  both  for  good  and  evil.  .  Men  like  Balaam,  who 
probably  had  an  hereditary  claim  to  his  position  as  a  seer,  remained  purely  mono^ 
theistic  in  creed,  and  in  their  hearts  called  only  upon  the  God  of  all  the  earth,  the 
God  of  Abraham  and  of  Nahor,  of  Melchizedec  and  of  Job,  of  Laban  and  of  Jacob. 
If  we  knew  enough  of  the  religious  history  of  that  land,  it  is  possible  that  we  might 
be  able  to  point  to  a  tolerably  complete  succession  of  gifted  (in  many  cases  Divinely- 
gifted)  men,  servants  and  worshippers  of  the  one  true  God,  down  to  the  Magi  who 
first  hailed  the  rising  of  the  bright  and  morning  Star. 

There  is  connected  with  this  question  another  of  much  narrower  interest  which 
causes  great  perplexity.  Balaam  (and  indeed  Balak  too)  freely  uses  the  sacred  name 
by  which  God  had  revealed  himself  as  the  God  of  Israel  (see  on  Exod.  vi.  2,  3). 
There  are  two  views  of  this  matter,  one  or  other  of  which  is  tolerably  certain,  and 
fjr  both  of  which  much  may  be  said :  either  the  sacred  name  was  widely  known 
and  used  beyond  the  limits  of  Israel,  or  else  the  sacred  historian  must  have  freely 
put  it  into  the  mouths  of  people  who  actually  used  some  other  name.  There  are 
also  two  views  both  of  which  may  be  summarily  rejected,  because  their  own  advo- 
cates have  reduced  them  to  absolute  absurdity :  the  one  is,  that  the  use  of  the  two 
names  Elohim  and  Jehovah  shows  a  difference  of  authorship ;  the  other,  that  they  are 
employed  by  the  same  author  with  variety  of  sense — Elohim  (God)  being  the  God 
of  nature,  Jehovah  (the  Lord)  the  God  of  grace.  It  is, no  doubt  true  that  there  are 
passages  where  the  sole  use,  or  the  pointed  use,  of  one  or  other  of  these  names  does 
really  point  to  a  diversity  either  of  authorship  or  of  meaning ;  but  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that  in  the  general  narrative  of  Scripture,  includmg  these  chapters,  not  the 
least  distinction  whatever  can  be  drawn  between  the  use  of  Elohim  and  Jehovah 
which  will  stand  the  simplest  test  of  common  sense ;  the  same  ingenuity  which 
explains  the  occurrence  of  Elohim  instead  of  Jehovah  in  any  particular  sentence 
would  find  an  explanation  quite  as  satisfactory  if  it  were  Jehovah  instead  of 
Elohim. 

II.  Whence  did  Moses  obtain  his  knowledge  of  the  incidents  here  recorded,  many 
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of  which  must  have  been  known  to  Balaam  alone  ?  Was  it  directly,  by  revelation ; 
or  from  some  memorials  left  by  Balaam  himself? 

The  former  supposition,  once  generally  held,  is  as  generally  abandoned  now, 
because  it  is  perceived  that  inspiration  over-ruled  and  utilised  for  Divine  purposes, 
but  did  not  supersede,  natural  sources  of  information.  The  latter  supposition  is 
Tendered  more  probable  by  these  considerations: — 1.  That  a  man  of  Balaam's  character 
and  training  would  be  very  likely  to  put  on  record  the  remarkable  things  which  had 
happened  to  himself.  Such  men  who  habitually  lead  a  double  life  are  often  keenly 
alive  to  their  own  errors,  and  are  singularly  frank  in  writing  themselves  down  for 
the  benefit  of  posterity.  2.  That  Balaam  was  slain  among  the  Midianites,  and  that 
his  effects  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
inconceivable  that  Balaam,  being  what  he  was,  should  have  written  these  chapters  at 
all  as  they  stand ;  the  moral  and  religious  intent  of  the  story  is  too  evident  in  itself, 
and  is  too  evidently  governed  by  Jewish  faith  and  feeling.  It  may  be  allowable  to 
put  it  before  the  reader  as  an  opinion  which  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but  which  is 
quite  compatible  with  profound  belief  in  the  inspired  truth  of  this  part  of  Grod's 
word,  that  Moses,  having  obtained  the  facts  in  the  way  above  indicated,  was  moved 
to  work  them  up  into  the  dramatic  form  in  which  they  now  appear — a  form  which 
undoubtedly  brings  out  the  character  of  the  actors,  the  struggle  between  light  and 
darkness,  and  the  final  triumph  of  light,  with  much  more  force  (and  therefore  much 
more  truth)  than  anything  else  could.  If  it  be  objected  that  this  gives  a  fictitious 
character  to  the  nalrrative,  it  may  be  replied  that  when  the  imagination  is  called  into 
exercise  to  present  actual  facts,  existing  characters,  and  prophecies  really  uttered  in 
a  striking  light, — and  that  under  the  over-ruling  guidance  of  the  Divine  Spirit, — the 
result  cannot  be  called  fictitious  in  any  bad  or  unworthy  sense.  If  it  be  added  that 
such  a  theory  attributes  to  this  section  a  character  different  from  the  rest  of  the  Book, 
it  may  be  allowed  at  once.  The  episode  of  Balaam  and  Balak  is  obviously,  as  to 
literary  form,  distinct  from  and  strongly  contrasted  with  the  narrative  which  precedes 
and  follows. 

It  has  been  made  a  question  as  to  the  language  in  which  Balaam  and  his  companions 
spoke  and  wrote.  The  discovery  of  the  Moabite  stone  has  made  it  certain  that  the 
language  of  the  Moabites,  and  in  all  probability  of  the  other  races  descended  from 
Abraham  and  Lot,  was  practically  the  same  as  the  language  of  the  Jews.  Balaaro^s 
own  tongue  may  have  been  Aramaic,  but  amongst  his  western  friends  and  patrons 
he  would  no  doubt  be  perfectly  ready  to  speak  as  they  spoke. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


Thb  ooMmo  07  Balaam  (vers.  2—40). 
Ter.  2.— Balak  the  son  of  Zippor.  The 
name  Balak  is  connected  with  a  word  '*  to 
make  waste,"  and  "  Zippor  "  is  a  small  bird. 
Balak  was,  as  is  presently  explained,  the 
king  of  Moab  at  this  time,  but  not  the  king 
from  whom  Sihon  had  wrested  so  much  of 
his  territory  (ch.  zxi  26).  He  seems  to  be 
mentioned  by  name  on  a  papyrus  in  the 
British  Museum  (see  Bmgsch,  'Geo^.  In- 
schr./  u.  p.  82).  The  later  Jews  made  him 
out  to  have  been  a  Midianite,  but  this  is 
nothing  but  the  merest  coigecture. 


Yer.  8.— Moab  wai  sore  afraid  of  the 
people.  While  the  Israelites  had  moved 
along  their  eastern  and  north-eastern  border, 
the  Moabites  supplied  them  with  provisions 
(Deut  u.  29),  oesirinff,  no  doubt,  to  be  rid 
of  them,  but  not  disdaining  to  make  some 
profit  by  their  presence.  But  after  the 
sudden  defeat  and  overthrow  of  their  own 
Amorite  conquerors,  their  terror  and  uneasi- 
ness forced  them  to  take  some  action,  al- 
though they  dared  not  commence  open  hos- 
tilities. 

Ver.  4. — ^Koab  said  unto  the  elders  of 
iy<<i<*«  The  Midianites  were  descended 
from  Abraham  and  Eeturah  (Gen.  zxv.  2, 
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4),  and  were  thus  more  nearly  of  kin  to  Israel 
than  to  Moab.  They  lived  a  semi-nomadio 
life  on  the  steppee  to  the  east  of  Moab  and 
Ammon  (cf.  Gen.  xzxvi  85),  supporting 
themselves  partly  by  gracing,  and  partiv  bj 
the  caravan  trade  (Gen.  zxzvii.  28).  Their 
institutions  were  no  doubt  patriarchal,  like 
those  of  the  modem  Bedawin,  and  the 
*' elders"  were  the  sheiks  of  their  tribes. 
Ai  the  ox  lickath  up  the  graft  of  the  field. 
The  strong,  scythe-like  sweep  of  the  ox's 
tongue  was  a  simile  admirable  in  itself,  and 
most  suitable  to  pastoral  Moab  and  Midian. 
Yer.  5.— He  seat  metaengen  therefbra. 
It  appears  from  ver.  7  that  Balak  acted  for 
Midian  as  well  as  for  Moab ;  as  the  Midian- 
ites  were  but  a  weak  people,  they  may  have 
placed  themselves  more  or  less  under  the 
protection  of  Balak.    Unto  Balaam  the  son 

of  Boor.  D)^9  (BUeam :  our  common  form 
is  from  the  Septuagint  and  New  Testament, 
Baka6fi)ia  derived  either  from  PP^,  to  destroy 
or  devour,  and  D^,  the  people ;  or  simply 
frt>m  y^9>  ^^^  ^^^  terminal  syllable  D-7, 
"  the  destroyer."  The  former  derivation  re- 
ceives some  support  from  Rev.  u.  14,  15, 
where  '*  Nicolaitans  "  are  thought  by  manv 
to  be  only  a  Greek  form  of  "  Balaamites 
/NiK^Xaoc,  from  vicdw  and  Xa6{).  Beor 
(W?)  has  a  similar  signification,  from  l^^, 
to  bum,  or  consume.  Both  names  have 
probable  reference  to  the  supposed  effect  of 
their  maledictions,  for  successful  cursing  was 
an  hereditaiy  profession  in  many  lands,  as  it 
still  is  in  some.  Beor  appears  in  2  Pet.  ii. 
15  as  Bosor,  which  is  called  a  Chaldeeism, 
but  the  origin  of  the  chai^  is  really  un- 
known. A  "Bela  son  of  Beor  "is  named 
in  Gen.  xxzvi  82  as  reigning  in  Edom,  but 
the  coincidence  is  of  no  importance :  kings 
and  magicians  have  always  loved  to  give 
themselves  names  of  fear,  and  their  voca- 
bulary was  not  extensive.  To  Pothor,  whieh 
is  by  tho  river  of  the  land  of  the  ehildren 
of  his  people.  Rather,  *<  which  is  on  the 
river,"  t.  e,  the  great  river  Euphrates,  "  in 
the  land  of  the  children  of  his  people,"  i.  e. 
in  his  native  land.  The  situation  of  Pethor 
(Septuagint,  ^adovpd)  is  unknown.  Here  is 
a  people  oome  ont  of  Bgypt  Forty  years 
had  passed  since  their  fathers  had  left  Egypt. 
Tet  Balak's  words  expressed  a  great  tmth, 
for  this  people  was  no  wandering  desert 
tribe,  but  for  all  intents  the  same  great 
organised  nation  which  had  rooiled  E^^t, 
and  left  Pharaoh's  host  dead  Dehind  them. 

They  aUde  over  against  me.  v^Q.  Sep- 
tuagint, lx^fAtv6c  liov.  This  would  hardly 
have  been  said  when  Israel  was  encamped 
thirtv  miles  north  of  Amon,  opposite  to 
Jeridio.    The  two  embassies  to  Balaam  must 


have  occupied  some  time,  and  in  the  mean 
while  Israel  would  have  gone  further  on  his 
way.  We  may  naturally  conclude  that  the 
first  messitfe  was  sent  immediately  after  the 
defeat  of  Sihon,  at  a  time  when  Israel  was 
encamped  very  near  the  border  of  Moab. 

Yer.  6.~I  wot  that  he  whom  thou  bloM- 
est  is  Ueased,  and  he  whom  thou  ennest  ii 
enrsed.  This  was  the  language  of  flattery 
intended  to  secure  the  prophet's  services. 
No  doubt,  however,  Balak,  like  other  heathens* 
had  a  profound  though  capricious  belief  in 
the  real  effect  of  curses  ana  anathemas  pro- 
nounced by  men  who  had  private  intercourse 
and  influence  with  the  unseen  powers.  That 
error,  like  most  superstitions,  was  the  per- 
version of  a  truth ;  there  are  both  benedic- 
tions and  censures  which,  uttered  by  human 
lips,  carry  with  them  the  sanction  and  en- 
forcement of  Heaven.  The  error  of  antiquity 
lay  in  ignorance  or  forgetfulness  that,  as 
water  cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source,  so 
neither  blessing  nor  cursing  can  possibly  take 
any  effect  beyond  the  will  and  purpose  of  the 
Father  of  our  souls.  Balaam  knew  this,  but 
it  was  perhaps  his  misfortune  to  have  been 
trained  from  childhood  to  maintain  his 
position  and  his  wealth  by  trading  upon  the 
superstitions  of  his  neighbours. 

Ver.  7.— With  the  rewardf  of  dirination. 
D^pj?,  "  soothsayings."  Septuagint,  rd 
uavTtia,  Here  the  soothsayer's  wages,  which 
St  Peter  aptly  calls  the  waste  of  unrighteous- 
ness. The  ease  with  which,  4mong  ignorant 
and  superstitious  people,  a  prophet  might 
become  a  hired  sooth^yer  is  apparent  even 
from  the  case  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ix.  6 — 8). 
That  it  should  be  thought  proper  to  resort  to 
the  man  of  God  for  information  about  some 
lost  property,  and  much  more  that  it  should 
be  thought  necessary  to  pay  him  a  fee  for  the 
exercise  of  his  supernatural  powers,  shows, 
not  indeed  that  Samuel  was  a  soothe»yer,  for 
he  was  a  man  of  rare  integrity  and  independ- 
ence, but,  that  Samuel  was  but  litt^  distin- 
guished from  a  soothsayer  in  the  popular 
estimation.  If  Samuel  had  learnt  to  care 
more  for  money  than  for  righteousness,  he 
might  very  easily  have  become  just  what. 
Balaam  beoune. 

Yer.  8.— Lodge  here  this  night  It  was 
therefore  in  the  night,  in  a  dream  or  in  a 
vision  (cf.  Gen.  xx.  8 ;  ch.  xii.  6 ;  Job  iv. 
15,  16),  that  Balaam  expected  to  receive 
some  communication  from  God.  If  he  had 
received  none  he  would  no  doubt  have  felt 
himself  free  to  go. 

Yer.  15.— More,  and  more  honourable  than 
they.  Balak  rightlv  judged  that  Balaam 
was  not  really  unwilling  to  come,  and  that 
it  was  only  needfrd  to  ply  him  with  more 
flattery  and  larger  promises.  The  heathens 
united  a  firm  belief  in  the  powers  of  the  seer 
with  a  very  shrewd  appreciation  of  the  motives 
u  2 
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and  character  of  the  seer.  Compare  the  say- 
ing of  Sophocles  (*  Antig.  / 1065),  rd  fiavriKbv 
ydp  trav  ^tXdpyvpov  yJtvoQ, 

Ver.  18.~I  oannot  go  beyond  the  word  of 
the  Lord  my  Ck>d.  Balaam  s  faith  was  para- 
mount within  its  own  sphere  of  operation. 
It  did  not  control  his  wishes ;  it  did  not 
secure  the  heart  obedience  which  God  loves  ; 
but  it  did  secure,  and  that  absolutely,  out- 
ward obedience  to  every  positive  command 
of  God,  however  irksome ;  and  Balaam  never 
made  any  secret  of  this. 

Yer.  22.— And  God's  anger  was  kindled 
beoanie  h«  went,,  or,  "that  he  was  going.*' 

K^n  *S|^^iT^!p.  Septuagint,  Sn  iiroptv^ti 
ahroQ,  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
ordinary  translation  is  right,  and  that  God 
was  angry  with  Balaam  for  going  at  all  on 
such  an  errand.  It  is  true  that  God  had 
given  him  permission  to  go,  but  that  very 
permission  was  a  judicial  act  whereby  God 
punished  the  covetous  and  disobedient  lon^- 
mgs  of  Balaam  in  allowing  him  to  have  his 
own  way.  God's  anger  is  kindled  by  sin, 
and  it  was  not  less  truly  sin  which  prompted 
Balaam  to  go  because  he  had  succeeded  in 
obtaining  formal  leave  to  go.  The  angel  of 
the  Lord  stood  in  the  way.  The  same  angel 
of  the  covenant  apparently  of  whom  Moses 
had  spoken  to  the  Edomites  (see  on  ch.  xz.  16). 

For  an  adTersary  against  him.  P  t9^. 
Septuagint,  SiafiaXtiv  ahrhv,  Kot  so  muck 
because  Balaam  was  rushing  upon  his  own 
destruction  as  because  he  was  going  to  fight 
with  curses,  if  possible,  afisdnst  the  Israel  of 
God  (cf.  2  Kings  vi  17  ;  rs.  xxxiv.  7). 

Yer.  28.— And  the  ass  saw  the  angel  of 
the  Lord.  This  was  clearly  part  of  the 
miracle,  the  oi/iyniov  which  was  to  exhibit  in 
such  a  striking  manner  the  stupidity  and 
blindness  of  the  most  brilliant  and  gifted 
intellect  when  clouded  by  greed  and  selfish- 
ness. It  is  nothing  to  the  point  that  the 
lower  s^imals  have  a  quicker  perception  of 
some  natural  phenomena  than  men,  for  this 
was  not  anatmul  phenomenon  ;  it  is  nothing 
to  the  point  that  the  lower  animals  are 
credited  by  some  with  possessing  "the 
second  sight,*'  for  all  that  belongs  to  the 
fiintastic  and  legendary.  If  the  ass  saw  the 
angel,  it  was  because  the  Lord  opened  her 
eyes  then,  as  he  did  her  mouth  afterwards. 

Yer.  25.— She  thnut  herself  nnto  the 
wall.  Apparently  in  order  to  pass  the  angel 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  sword ;  when  tnis 
was  clearly  impossible  she  fell  down. 

Yer.  28. — ^And  the  Lord  opened  the  month 
of  the  ass.  On  the  face  of  it  this  expression 
would  seem  decisive  that  an  audible  human 
voice  proceeded  from  the  ass's  mouth,  as  St 
Peter  beyond  doubt  believed:  viroC^iov 
iifmvQV  \p  dv^pwwgv  fktvy  f^tf^&fuyw.    It 


is  truly  said,  however,  that  a  passing  illusion 
of  this  kind,  while  it  testifies  that  the 
Apostle  understood  the  words,  like  all  his  con- 
temporaries, in  their  most  natural  and  simple 
sense,  does  not  oblige  us  to  hold  the  same 
view ;  if  he  was  mistaken  in  this  matter,  it 
does  not  at  all  affect  the  inspired  truth  of  his 
teaching.  Two  theories,  therefore,  have 
been  proposed  in  order  to  avoid  the  difiicul- 
ties  of  the  ordinary  belief,  while  vindicating 
the  reality  of  the  occurrence.  It  has  been 
held  by  some  that  the  whole  affiiir  took  place 
in  a  trance,  and  resembled  St.  Peter's 
vision  of  the  sheet  let  down  from  heaven 
(Acts  X.  10),  which  we  rightly  conceive  to 
have  been  purely  subjective.  This  is  open 
to  the  obvious  and  apparently  fatal  objection 
that  no  hint  is  given  of  any  state  of  trance  or 
ecstasy,  and  that,  on  the  oontrary,  the  word- 
ing of  the  narrative  as  given  to  us  is  incon- 
sistent with  such  a  thin^.  In  ver.  31  Balaam's 
eyes  are  said  to  have  oeen  opened  so  that 
he  saw  the  angel ;  but  to  have  the  eyes  open 
so  that  the  (ordinarilv)  invisible  became 
visible,  and  the  (otherwise)  inaudible  became 
audible,  was  precisely  the  condition  of  which 
Balaam  speaks  (ch.  xxiv.  8,  4)  as  that  of 
trance.  According  to  the  narrative,  there- 
fore, Balaam  was  in  an  ecstasy,  if  at  all,  after 
the  speaking  of  the  ass,  and  not  before.  By 
others  it  has  been  put  forward,  somewhat 
confusedly,  that  although  Balaam  was  in  his 
ordinary  senses,  he  did  not  really  hear  a 
human  voice,  but  that  the  "cries"  of  the 
ass  became  intelligible  to  his  mind ;  and  it 
is  noted  that  as  an  augur  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  assi^  meanings  to  the  cries  of 
animals.  If  instead  of  "cries"  we  read 
**  brayings,"  for  the  ass  is  endowed  by  nature 
with  no  other  capacity  of  voice,  being  indeed 
one  of  the  dumbest  of  "dumb"  animals, 
we  have  the  matter  more  fairly  before  us. 
To  most  people  it  would  appear  more  in- 
credible that  the  brayings  of  an  ass  should 
convey  these  rational  questions  to  the  mind 
of  its  rider  than  that  the  beast  should  have 
spoken  outright  with  a  man's  voice.  It 
would  indeed  seem  much  more  satisfactory  to 
regard  the  story,  if  we  cannot  accept  it  as 
literally  true,  as  a  parable  which  Balaam 
wrote  against  himself,  and  which  Moses 
simply  incorporated  in  the  narrative ;  we 
shoula  at  least  preserve  in  this  way  the 
immense  moral  and  spiritual  value  of  the 
story,  without  the  necessity  of  placing  non- 
natural  constructions  upon  its  simple  state- 
ments. Supposing  the  miracle  to  faiave  really 
occurred,  it  must  always  be  observed  that 
the  words  put  into  the  ass's  mouth  do 
nothing  more  than  express  such  feelinps  as  a 
docile  and  intelligent  animal  of  hex  kind 
would  have  actucQly  felt.  That  domestic 
animals,  and  especially  such  as  have  been 
long  in  the  service  of  man,  feel  surprise, 
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indii^nation,  and  grief  in  the  presence  of 
injustice  and  ill-treatment  is  abundantly 
certain.  In  many  well-authenticated  cases 
they  have  done  things  in  order  to  express 
these  feelings  which  seemed  as  much  beyond 
their  "irrational"  nature  as  if  they  had 
spoken.  We  constantly  say  of  a  dog  or  a 
horse  that  he  can  do  everything  but  speak, 
and  why  should  it  seem  incredible  that  God, 
who  has  given  the  dumb  beast  so  close  an 
approximation  to  human  feeling  and  reason, 
should  for  once  have  given  it  human  voice  ? 
With  respect  to  Balaam's  companions,  their 
presence  need  not  cause  any  difficulty.  The 
princes  of  Midian  and  Moab  had  probably 
gone  on  to  announce  the  coming  of  Balaam  ; 
his  servants  would  natunilly  follow  him  at 
some  little  distance,  unless  he  summoned 
them  to  his  side.  It  is  very  likely  too  that 
Balaam  was  wont  to  cany  on  conversations 
with  himself,  or  with  imaginary  beings,  as 
he  rode  along,  and  this  drcumstanoe  would 
account  for  any  sound  of  voices  which 
reached  the  ears  of  others. 

Ver.  29.— And  BaUain  said  unto  the  asa. 
That  Balaam  should  answer  the  ass  without 
expressing  any  astonishment  is  certainly 
more  marvellous  than  that  the  ass  should 
speak  to  him.  It  must,  however,  in  fairness 
be  considered — 1.  That  Balaam  was  a  pro- 
phet. He  was  accustomed  to  hear  Divine 
voices  speaking  to  him  when  no  man  was 
near.  He  had  a  laige  and  unquestioning 
faith,  and  a  peculiar  familiarity  with  the 
unseen.^  2.  Balaam  was  a  sorcerer.  It  was 
part  of  his  profession  to  show  signs  and 
wonders  such  as  even  now  in  those  countries 
confound  the  most  experienced  and  sceptical 
beholders.  It  is  likely  that  he  had  often 
made  dumb  animals  speak  in  order  to  be- 
wilder others.  He  must  indeed  have  been 
conscious  to  some  extent  of  imposture,  but 
he  would  not  draw  any  sharp  line  in  his 
own  mind  between  the  marvels  which  really 
happened  to  him  and  the  marvels  he  dis- 
played to  others.  Both  as  prophet  and  as 
sorcerer,  he  must  have  lived,  more  than  any 
other  even  of  that  age,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
the  supematuraL  If,  therefore,  this  portent 
was  really  given,  it  was  certainly  given  to  the 
very  man  of  all  that  ever  lived  to  whom  it 
was  most  suitable.  Just  as  one  cannot 
imagine  the  miracle  of  the  stater  (Matt, 
xvii  27)  happening  to  any  one  of  less  simple 
and  childlike  faith  than  St  Peter,  so  one 
could  not  think  of  the  ass  as  spealdnff  to 
any  one  in  the  Bible  but  the  wizard  propnet. 
for  whom—both  on  his  good  and  on  his  baa 
side — ^the  boundary  lines  between  the  natural 
and  supernatural  were  almost  obliterated. 
3.  Balaam  was  at  this  moment  intensely 
angry,  and  nothing  blunts  the  edge  of  natural 
surprise  so  much  as  rage.  Tnings  which 
afterwards,  when  calmly  lecoUectM,  cause 


the  utmost  astonishment,  notoriously  pro- 
duce no  effect  at  the  moment  upon  a  mind 
which  is  thoroughly  exasperated. 

Yer.  81.— The  Lord  opened  the  eyea  of 
Balaam,  and  he  saw  the  angel.  As  on 
other  occasions,  the  angel  was  not  perceptible 
to  ordinary  sight,  but  only  to  eyes  in  some 
way  quickened  and  pui*ged  by  the  Divine 
operation.  This  explams  the  fact  that 
Balaam's  companions  would  appear  to  have 
seen  nothing  (cf.  Acts  ix.  7). 

Yer.  82.— Beeanse  thy  way  is  perverse. 
tSV,  an  uncommon  word,  wnich  seems  to 
mean  "leading  headlong,"  i.«.  to  destruc 
tion.  , 

Yer.  88.— TlnleM  . .  rorely.  *?---*?4K. 
It  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  this  phrase 
can  be  truislated  as  in  the  Septuagint  (<c  fit^ . . 
vvv  ovy)  and  in  all  the  versions ;  but  even 
if  the  construction  of  the  sentence  be  broken, 
this  is  no  doubt  the  meaning  of  it  And 
SETed  her  aUve.  Compare  the  case  of  the 
ass  of  the  disobedient  prophet  in  1  Kings 
xiiL  24,  It  is  plainly  a  righteous  thing 
with  God  that  obedience  and  faithfcdness 
should  be  respected,  and  in  some  sense  re- 
warded, even  m  an  ass. 

Yer.  85.— Go  with  the  men.  It  may  be 
asked  to  what  purpose  the  aneel  appeared,  if 
Balaam  was  to  proceed  just  the  same,  llie 
answer  is  that  tne  angel  was  not  a  warning, 
but  a  destroying,  angel,  a  visible  embodiment 
of  the  anger  of  God  which  burnt  against 
Balaam  for  his  perversitv.  The  angel  would 
have  slain  Balaam,  as  tne  lion  slew  the  dis- 
obedient prophet,  but  that  God  in  his  mercy 
permitted  the  fidelity  and  wisdom  of  the  ass 
to  save  her  master  from  the  immediate  con- 
sequences of  his  folly.  If  Balaam  had  had  a 
mind  capable  of  instruction,  he  would  indeed 
have  gone  on  as  he  was  bidden,  but  in  a  very 
different  spirit  and  with  very  different  de- 
signs. 

Ver.  86.— Unto   a   eity  of  Xoab,  or, 

"unto  Ir-Moab"  p^  ^T^),  probably 
the  same  as  the  Ar  mentioned  in  ch.  xxL 
15  as  the  boundary  town  of  Moab  at  that 
time. 

Yer.  89.  —  Kirjath-hnioth.  "City  of 
streets."  Identified  by  some  with  the  ruins 
of  Shthftn,  not  far  from  the  supposed  site  of' 
At. 

Yer.  40.— Balmk  oiiiBred  oxen  and  iheep. 
Probablv  these  sacrifices  were  offered  not  to 
Chemosh,  but  to  the  Lord,  in  whose  name 
Balaam  always  spoke.  Indeed  the  known 
£Mt  that  Balaam  was  a  prophet  of  the  Lord 
was  no  doubt  one  of  Balak's  chief  reasons 
for  wishing  to  obtain  his  services.  Balak 
shared  the  common  opinion  of  antiquitv,  that 
the  various  national  deities  were  enabled  by 
circumstances  past  human  understanding  to 
do  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  for  their 
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special  votaries.  He  perceived  that  the  God 
of  Israel  was  likely,  as  things  stood,  to  carry 
all  before  him ;  but  he  tnonght  that  he 
might  by  jndicious  management  be  won  over, 
at  least  to  some  extent,  to  desert  the  canse  of 
Israel  and  to  favour  that  of  Moab.  To  this , 
end  he  **  retained  "  at  great  cost  the  services 
of  Balaam,  the  prophet  of  the  Lord,  and  to 
this  end  he  was  willing  to  offer  any  nmnber 
of  sacrifices.  Even  the  resolute  and  self- 
reliant  Romans  believed  in  the  wisdom  of 


such  a  policy.  Thus  Pliny  quotes  ande&t 
authors  as  sJIrming  ''in  oppognationibos 
ante  omnia  solitum  a  Romanis  sacrdotibus 
evocari  Deum,  cujus  in  tuteU  id  oppidum 
esset,  promittique  lUi  eundem  aut  amplioreni 
apud  Komanos  cnltum/'and  he  adds,  "dorat 
in  Pontificum  disciplinft  id  sacrum,  constat- 
que  ideo  occultatum,  in  c^jus  Dei  tutela 
itoma  esset,  ne  qui  hostinm  simili  modo 
agerent."  And  tent,  i  «.  portions  of  the 
sacrificial  meats. 


H0MILETIC8. 

Vers.  2 — 40. — The  toay  of  Balaam.  In  this  section  we  have  some  of  the 
profoundest  and  most  subtle,  as  well  as  some  of  the  most  practical,  moral  and 
religious  teachings  of  the  Old  Testament^  In  order  to  draw  them  out  fully  we 
may  consider — L  The  character  and  position  of  Balaam  with  regard  to  Ck>d  and 
man ;  II.  The  policy  of  Balak  in  sending  for  Balaam ;  III.  The  conduct  of  Balaam 
when  asked  ana  urged  to  come  to  Balak ;  IV.  The  incidents,  natural  and  supernatural, 
of  Balaam's  coming. 

I.  The  chabactbr  of  Bauum,  and  his  position  with  begabd  to  God  and 
MAN.  Consider  under  this  head — 1.  I'hat  Balaam  had  a  true  knowledge  of  the  most 
high  God.  He  was  not  in  any  sense  a  heathen  as  far  as  his  intellectual  perception 
of  Divine  things  went.  And  it  was  not  merely  Elohim,  the  God  of  nature  and 
creation,  whom  he  knew  and  revered,  but  distinctly  Jehovah,  the  God  of  Israel  and 
of  grace.  Speculatively  he  knew  as  much  of  God  as  Abraham  or  Job.  2.  That 
Balaam  had  an  unquestioning  faith  in  the  one  true  God,  Whatever  diflSculties  it 
mav  create,  it  is  obviously  true  that  Balaam  walked  very  much  by  faith,  and  not  by 
sight.  The  invisible  God,  the  will  of  God,  the  power  of  God,  the  direct  concern  of 
God  with  his  doings,  were  all  realities  to  Balaam,  strong  realities.  God  was  not  a 
nam^  to  him,  nor  a  theological  expression,  but  the  daily  companion  of  his  daily  life. 
8.  That  Balaam  had  an  undoubted  prophetic  gift  from  God,  He  was  not  an 
ordinary  servant  of  the  true  God  ;  he  nela  as  it  were  a  very  high  official  position  in 
the  service  of  God.  He  enjoyed  frequent  and  direct  intercourse  with  him;  he 
expected  to  receive  supernatural  intimations  of  the  Divine  will;  he  professed  to 
speak,  and  he  did  speak,  words  of  inspired  prophecy  far  beyond  his  own  origination. 
4.  That  at  the  same  time  Balaam's  heart  was  given  not  to  God^  hU  to  eovetotisnest. 
He  loved  the  wages  of  unrighteousness.  Not  perhaps  in  the  lowest  sense.  He  may 
have  valued  influence,  power,  consideration  even  more  than  mere  money;  but 
money  was  necessary  to  all  these.  6.  That  Balaam  was  a  soothsayer.  He  practised 
magical  arts  and  sought  for  aufi'uries.  He  traded  on  the  superstitions  of  the  heathen, 
and  even  sought  to  prostitute  nis  prophetic  powers  to  excite  astonishment,  obtain 
power,  and  make  money.  He  hired  himself  out  to  curse  the  enemies  of  those  who 
employed  him.  And  note  that  Balaam's  fall  in  this  respect  was  accountable  enough ; 
for  we  may  naturally  conclude  (1)  that  Balaam  had  an  hereditary  position  as  seer 
which  it  was  his  interest  to  keep  up  at  any  cost ;  (2)  that  the  ignorant  people  put 
strong  pressure  upon  him  to  play  the  soothsayer.  How  easily  Samuel  might  have 
become  the  same  if  he  had  been  covetous !  How  constant  is  the  temptation  to  abuse 
spiritual  powers  in  order  at  once  to  gratify  others  and  to  exalt  oneself !  (d  1  Sam. 
ix.  6—8 ;  Jer.  v.  81). 

II.  The  polict  of  Balak,  and  his  error.  Ck)nsider  under  this  head— 1.  Thai 
Balak  was  afraid  of  Israel^  because  he  was  mighty,  and  had  overthrown  the 
Amorites.  Yet  he  had  no  cause  to  fear,  for  Israel  had  not  touched  him,  and  did  not 
mean  to.  Men  are  afraid  of  the  Church  of  God  because  it  is  a  great  power  in  the 
world,  albeit  it  is  a  power  for  good,  and  not  for  evil.  2.  Thai  Balak  was  afraid  of 
the  God  of  Israel,  He  rightly  judged  that  Israel's  success  was  due  to  his  God ;  but 
he  wrongly  bought  that  the  Lord  was  but  a  national  deity  who  was  victorious  at 

S resent,  but  might  be  turned  aside  or  bought  ofE.    8.  Thai  Balak  put  his  trust  in 
Balaam  because  he  wot  a  prophet  qf  the  Lord^  and  might  be  esty>ected  to  use  his 
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iitfiumce  to  change  the  purposes  of  the  Lord;  perhaps  even  to  counterwork  those 
purposes.  How  often  do  people  seek  the  aid  of  relieion  against  God  I  How  often 
do  they  seek  for  religious  support  and  solace  in  aoing  what  they  must  know  it 
contrary  to  the  moral  law  of  GcJi  I  4.  That  Balak  professed,  and  no  doubt  felt,  a 
profound  belief  in  the  ^jfkacy  of  Balaam's  benedictions  and  nuUedictionSi  even  as 
against  the  people  of  Balaams  God,  Here  was  the  very  essence  of  superstition,  to 
suppose  that  anything  whatsoever  can  have  any  spiritual  efficacy  contrary  to,  or 
apart  from,  the  will  of  God ;  most  of  all,  that  the  word  of  God,  as  officially  employed 
hy  his  ministers,  can  he  made  to  work  counter  to  the  declared  mind  of  Goa.  As 
though  Peter  could  ban  whom  Christ  hath  blessed.  Tet  note  that  Balak's  superstition 
was  the  depraving  of  a  great  truth.  Balaam  had  no  doubt  authority  to  censure  or 
to  bless  in  the  name  of  God ;  and  his  censures  or  blessings  would  have  had  validity 
if  pronounced  with  a  single  eye  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  souls,  and  in 
clear  dependence  upon  the  higher  knowledge  and  necessary  ratification  of  Heaven. 
5.  That  Balak  sought  to  obtain  supernatural  aid  from  Balaam  by  means  ofJlaUeries^ 
gifts,  and  promises;  and  thought,  no  doubt,  to  buy  over  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come.  He  rightly  gauged  the  character  of  the  man ;  he  was  utterly  deceived  as  to 
the  wortli  of  his  alliance.  How  often  do  shrewd  and  worldl v  men  make  the  same 
mistake  I  Because  they  see  through  the  selfishness  and  worldliness  of  the  human 
ministers  of  religion,  they  fancy  they  can  command  the  services,  and  employ  in  their 
own  behalf  the  powers,  of  religion  itself. 

III.  Thb  cx)MIN0  of  Balaam.    Ck)nsider  under  this  head — 1.  That  Balaam  was 
solicited  to  com^for  a  purpose  which  he  must  have  felt  sure  was  wrong.    To  curse  any 
people  was  an  awful  thing,  and  only  to  be  done  with  sorrow  if  commanded  by  God. 
To  curse  Israel,  of  whose  lustory  Balaam  was  not  ignorant,  was  on  the  face  of  it  treason 
towards  God.     When  men  are  invited  to  lend  then  aid  in  opposing  or  destroying 
others,  how  careful  should  they  be  to  make  sure  that  such  hostile  action  is  a  matter 
of  duty ;  for  we  are  called  unto  blessing  (1  Pet  iii.  9).    2.  That  Balaam  was  tempted 
through  his  love  of  money  and  of  good  things,    A  true-hearted  prophet  would  have 
been  ashamed  to  receive  gifts  and  promises  for  the  use  of  his  spiritual  powers,  and 
he  would  have  vehemently  suspectea  such  as  offered  them,  even  with  flattery  and  defer- 
ence.   If  anything  appeals  to  our  cupidity  and  promises  advantage  in  this  world,  we 
ought  all  the  more  to  turn  against  it,  unless  it  is  irresistibly  proved  to  be  right    With 
what  just  scorn  does  the  world  regard  the  universal  propensity  of  religious  people  to 
exercise  their  gifts  and  throw  their  influence  where  and  as  it  pays  the  best  I   3.  That 
Balaam  toas  forbidden  to  go^for  the  plain  and  unalterable  reason  that  he  could  not 
possibly  do  what  he  was  wanted  to  do  without  flying  in  the  face  of  God.    If  he  went, 
ne  must  either  act  dishonourably  towards  Balak  by  taking  his  money  for  nought,  or 
he  must  act  treasonably  towards  God  by  cursing  his  people.    And  this  was  perfectly 
clear  to  Balaam.    The  moral  law  of  God  is  plain  enough  in  its  broad  outlines,  and  if 
men  loved  righteousness  more  than  gain  they  would  have  little  practical  difficulty. 
4.  That  Balaam's  outward  conduct  was  consistently  conscientious.    He  would  not  go 
without  leave ;  he  refused  to  go  when  forbidden ;  when  allowed  to  ^o,  he  repeatedly 
protested  that  he  could  and  would  say  nothing  but  what  God  told  him  to  say.     And 
no  doubt  his  protestations  were  sincere.     He  had  no  intention  of  rebelling  against 
God  ;  it  was  a  fixed  principle  with  him  that  God  must  be  obeyed.    6.  That  Salaam's 
inward  desire  was  to  go  ^possible,  because  it  promised  honour  and  gain  to  himself. 
He  obeyed  God,  but  he  obeyed  grudgins^ly ;  he  obeyed  God,  bat  he  gave  him  clearly 
to  understand  that  he  wished  it  might  be  otherwise ;  he  respected  &e  definite  com- 
mand not  to  go,  but  he  paid  no  he«i  to  the  reason  given — because  Israel  was  not  to 
be  cursed.    The  only  obedience  which  God  really  cares  for  is  obedience  from  the 
heart  (Rom.  vL  17 ;  Ephes.  vi  6).     How  many  are  strict  in  not  violating  the  moral 
law  (as  they  understand  it),  but  not  in  order  to  please  God,  not  because  they  love 
the  will  of  God  I    To  how  many  are  the  commandments  of  God  formal  barriers 
which  they  do  not  overleap  only  because  they  dare  not  I    But  for  such  these  barriers 
are  sooner  or  later  done  away,  that  they  may  have  their  own  way.    6.  That  Balaam 
did  not  get  credit  for  the  conscientiousness  he  did  possess.    He  said  Uiat  God  refused 
to  give  him  leave,  which  was  true,  although  not  expressed  in  a  proper  spirit, 
whereas  the  messengers  reported  that  he  refused  to  come ;  and  Balak  behoved  that 
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be  only  wanted  more  pressing.  So  it  is  with  men  who  do  what  is  right,  yet  not 
irom  the  true  motive ;  they  do  not  get  credit  even  for  the  good  that  is  in  them ; 
they  are  always  tempted  s^sh,  because  they  are  felt  to  be  open  to  temptation ; 
the  world  sees  that  their  heart  is  with  it,  and  puts  their  hesitation  down  to  mere 
self*  interest.  There  is  no  safety  for  the  man  whose  heart  is  not  on  the  side  of 
God.  7.  That  Balaam,  when  he  referred  the  matter  again  to  God  (as  if  it  were 
still  open),  was  allowed  to  go.  This  is  the  very  essence  of  tempting  God— to  cast 
about  for  ways  and  means  to  follow  our  own  will  and  compass  our  own  ends  with- 
out open  disobedience.  How  many  treat  the  rule  of  God  as  a  disagreeable  restraint 
which  must  indeed  be  respected,  but  may  be  thankfully  avoided  if  possible  I  Such 
men  find  themselves  able  to  go  with  a  clear  conscience  into  circumstances  of  tempt- 
ation which  are  presently  fatal  to  them.  If  thou  hast  once  had  a  clear  intimation 
of  what  is  right,  cleave  to  it  with  all  thy  heart,  else  shalt  thou  be  led  into  a  snare. 
8.  That  Balaam's  going,  though  permitted,  was  controlled:  and  this  not  in  his  own 
interest  (for  he  should  not  have  gone),  but  in  the  interest  of  Israel.  When  men  will 
go  into  evil  they  are  judicially  permitted  to  go,  and  the  law  of  God  ceases  so  far  to 
constrain  their  conscience ;  but  the  consequences  of  their  inward  disobedience  are 
over- ruled  that  they  may  not  be  disastrous  to  God's  own  people. 

IV.  Thb  joubney  of  Balaam.  Consider  under  this  head — 1.  Thai  God  was  angry 
with  Balaam  for  going,  although  he  had  given  him  leave  to  go.  For  it  was  sin 
which  made  Balaam  wish  to  go  if  possible ;  and  it  was  his  wish  to  go  on  an  evil 
errand  for  gain  which  obtained  him  leave  to  go.  Even  so  if  men  are  inwardly 
desirous  to  do  what  is  wrong,  God  will  suffer  them  to  persuade  themselves  that  it  is 
not  actually  wrong,  and  they  will  go  on  with  a  clear  conscience ;  but  God  will  be 
angry  with  them  all  the  same.  How  many  very  religious  people  find  it  permissible 
to  walk  in  very  crooked  ways  for  the  sake  of  gain,  and  are  yet  resolute  not  to  do 
a  wrong  thing  1  But  God  is  angry  with  them,  and  they  have  forfeited  his  grace 
already.  2.  That  the  destroying  angel  stood  in  the  way  as  an  adversary  to  him. 
Even  so  destruction  awaits  us  in  every  way  wherein  greed  leads  us  contrary  to  the 
will  of  God.  God  himself  is  an  adversary  to  us  (Matt.  v.  25),  and  is  ready  at  any 
moment  to  fall  upon  us  and  cut  us  asunder.  It  is  useless  to  sa^  that  we  have  done 
nothing  wrong;  if  our  motives  be  corrupt,  the  sword  of  Divme  justice  is  drawn 
against  us.  8.  That  Balaam  saw  not^  the  angel,  htU  the  ass  did;  and  this  although 
Balaam  was  a  '*  seer,"  and  prided  himself  on  ''  having  his  e^es  open,"  and  on  being 
familiar  with  the  unseen  things  of  God.  Even  so  the  ''  religious "  and  ''spiritual 
man,  who  has  CTeat  "  experiences,**  and  yet  is  secretly  led  by  greed  and  self-interest, 
is  often  much  blinder  than  the  most  carnal  and  unenlightened  to  perceive  that  he  is 
rushing  upon  destruction  ;  the  most  stupid  person  has  often  a  clearer  perception  of 
moral  facts  and  situations  than  the  most  gifted,  if  this  be  blinded  by  sin.  4.  That 
the  ass  by  her  fdelitff  and  instinct  of  self-preservation  saved  her  Tnaster.  Even  so 
are  men,  wise  in  their  own  eyes,  often  indebted  to  the  most  despised  and  neglected 
agencies  for  preservation  from  the  consequences  of  their  blind  folly.  6.  That 
Balaam  was  enraged  with  the  ass,  and  Hi-treated  her.  Even  so  foolish  men  are  often 
very  angry  with  the  verjr  circumstances  or  persons  which  are  really  saving  them 
from  destruction.  6.  Thiat  the  ass  was  Divinely  permitted  to  rebuke  her  master,  and 
to  teach  him  a  lesson  if  he  would  learn  it;  for  she  had  been  faithful,  and  docile,  and 
had  never  played  him  false  ever  since  she  had  been  his ;  while  he  had  been  and  was 
unfaithful^  obstinate,  and  disloyal  to  his  Master  in  heaven.  Even  so  do  the  very 
beasts  teach  us  many  a  lesson  by  their  conduct ;  and  those  whom  we  account  in  some 
sense  worse  than  the  beasts — ^the  heathen,  and  men  who  have  no  religion  at  all — will 
often  put  us  to  shame  by  the  strong  virtues  which  they  display  where  we  perhaps 
fail.  7.  That  then  Balaam  saw  and  knew  his  danger.  Even  so  do  men  com- 
placently walk  in  the  road  which  leads  to  destruction,  and  have  not  the  least  idea 
of  it,  but  are  angry  with  any  that  thwart  them,  until  some  sudden  influence  opens 
their  eyes  to  their  awful  danger.  8.  That  he  offered  then  to  ao  back,  if  necessary, 
and  acknowledged  that  he  had  done  wrong  {perhaps  sincerely),  but  was  not  permitted 
to  go  bcuik.  Even  so  when  men  have,  as  it  were,  insisted  upon  taking  a  line  which  is 
unwise,  dangerous,  and  wrong,  it  is  often  impossible  for  them  to  turn  back.  They 
are  committed  to  it,  and  God's  providence  compels  them  to  go  on  with  it,  even 
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thoui^b  it  brings  awful  peril  to  their  souls ;  for  God  is  a  iealous  God,  and  the 
judicial  consequences  of  our  own  (albeit  inward  and  disguised)  disobedience  cannot 
be  got  rid  of  in  a  moment.  9.  That  he  was  met  by  Balak  toith  honour  and  ceremony 
andrdigiow  rites ;  and  no  doubt  all  that  happened  by  the  way  faded  like  a  dream 
&om  his  mind.  Even  so  when  men  walk  after  their  own  covetousness  they  may 
receive  the  most  solemn  and  (at  the  time)  impressive  warnings,  but  amidst  the  con* 
verse  of  the  world,  and  the  honour  received  of  men,  and  the  outward  ceremonies  even 
of  religion,  these  warnings  have  no  lasting  effect,  and  are  as  though  they  had  never 
happened. 

Consider  again,  as  to  the  broad  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  Balaam^s  charactei 
and  history— 1.  That  there  may  be  in  a  man  hdah  spiritiuU  g\fts  without  real  good- 
ness. Balaam  was  a  veritable  prophet,  and  had  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  faculty 
both  of  understanding  the  hidden  things  of  God  and  of  announcing  them  to  men. 
Yet,  as  in  the  case  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  x.  11 ;  xix.  24)  and  Caiaphas  (John  xi.  51), 
his  prophetic  gifts  were  not  accompanied  by  sanctifioation  of  life.  Even  so  many  in 
all  ages  and  lands  have  great  spiritual  gifts  of  understanding,  of  interpretation,  of 
eloquence,  &c.,  whereby  others  are  greatly  advantaged,  but  they  remain  evil  them- 
selves.  2.  That  a  man  may  have  a  true  and  strong  religious  faithyand  yet  that 
faith  shall  not  save  him,  because  it  does  not  affect  his  heart  That  Balaam  had  a 
strong  faith  in  the  Lord  God  is  evident ;  on  the  intellectual  side  it  was  as  strong  as 
Abraham's ;  he  walked  with  God  as  truly  as  any  in  the  sense  of  being  constantly 
conscious  and  mindful  of  God's  presence  and  concern  with  him.  No  definition  of 
religious  faith  could  be  framed  with  honesty  which  should  exclude  Balaam  and 
include  Abraham.  Yet  he  was  not  saved,  because  his  faith,  although  it  largely 
mingled  with  his  thoughts  and  greatly  influenced  his  actions,  did  not  govern  his 
affections.  Even  so  it  is  useless,  however  usual  and  convenient,  to  deny  that  many 
men  have  strong  religious  convictions  and  persuasions — in  a  word,  have  religious 
faith — who  are  not  saved  by  it,  but  fall  into  deadly  sins  and  become  castaway.  This 
is  not  a  matter  of  theology  so  much  as  of  facts  ;  the  combination  of  strong  religious 
feelings,  and  of  power  to  realise  the  unseen,  with  deep  moral  alienation  from  God,  is 
by  no  means  uncommon.  3.  That  a  man  may  do  much  and  sacrifice  much  in  order 
to  obey  God  without  receiving  any  reward.  Balaam  repeatedly  crossed  his  own 
inclinations,  and  forewent  much  honour  and  emolument  from  Balak,  from  a  con- 
scientious motive  ;  and  yet  he  was  all  the  time  on  the  verge  of  destruction,  and  was 
miserably  slain  at  last.  Even  so  many  men  do  much  they  do  not  like,  and  give  up 
much  they  do  like,  be^uiuse  they  feel  they  ought  to ;  and  yet  they  have  no  reward 
for  it  either  here  or  hereafter,  because  their  self-restraint  is  grounded  on  some  lower 
motive  than  love  of  God  and  ihe  desire  to  please  him.  4.  TJuU  a  man's  condtict 
may  be  to  all  appearance  irr^oachable,  and  yet  be  displeasing  to  God  No  one 
could  have  found  distinct  fault  with  any  one  step  in  Balaam's  proceedings ;  each 
could  be  singly  justified  as  permissible ;  yet  the  whole  provoked  the  Lord  to  anger, 
because  it  was  secretly  swayed  by  greed.  Even  so  many  men  are  careful,  and  to 
ordinary  eyes  irreproachable,  in  their  doings,  because  no  act  is  by  itself  without 
justification ;  yet  their  whole  life  is  hateful  because  its  governing  motive  is  selfish- 
ness, not  love.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  able  to  justify  each  step  as  we  take  it, 
neither  will  a  mere  resolve  to  keep  straight  with  God  insure  his  favour.  5.  That 
a  man  may  liave  profound  religious  insight^  and  yet  be  very  blind  to  his  own  state. 
Balaam  justly  prided  himself  upon  his  intelligent  and  spiritual  religion  as  compared 
with  the  follies  and  mummeries  of  the  heathen  around,  yet  he  was  more  blind  than 
his  own  beast  to  the  palpable  destruction  on  which  he  was  running.  Even  so  many 
of  those  who  are  most  enlightened,  and  most  removed  from  ignorance  and  supersti- 
tion, are  most  blind  to  their  own  entire  moral  failure,  and  to  the  terrible  danger  they 
are^  in.  They,  e.^.,  who  most  denounce  idolatry  are  often  utterly  blind  to  the  fact 
that  their  whole  bves  are  dominated  by  covetousness,  which  is  idolatry. 

Consider  again,  with  respect  to  the  miracle  of  the  dumb  beast  speaking  with  human 
voice— 1.  That  flower  animals,  of  which  we  reck  so  little,  save  as  a  matter  of  gain, 
have  often  great  virtues  by  which  they  teach  us  many  a  lesson.  How  much  more  faith- 
ful are  they  to  us  than  we  to  our  Master  I  It  is  their  pride  and  study  to  observe  and 
follow,  almost  to  anticipate,  the  least  indication  of  our  will.    How  inferior  are  we  in 
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that  respect  I  2.  That  God  is  not  insensible  to  their  virtues^  (u  toe  very  gmeraliy 
arty  but  <U  times  at  least  gives  them  a  certain  recompense  of  reward  (see  on  ver.  33). 
Since  they  seem  to  have  no  future  state,  it  is  a  duty  laid  upon  us  to  remember  and 
reward  their  fidelity  in  this  world.  3.  That  to  he  enraged  with  dumb  animals  when 
their  conduct  vexes  us  is  sin  and  foUv.  Sin,  because  we  have  no  right  to  be  anery 
except  with  sin  (Jonah  iv.  4)  ;  folly,  because  they  are  less  in  the  wrong  with  us  than 
we  are  with  God;  sin  and  folly,  because  such  anger  surely  blinds  the  mind  and 
leaves  us  a  prey  to  temptation.  4.  That  God  delights  to  choose  "  the- foolish  thmgs 
of  the  world  to  confound  the  wiscy'  and  **  things  which  are  despised  and  "  things 
which  are  not''  (as  the  intelligible  voice  of  an  ass)  "  to  bring  to  nouaht  things  th^t 
are*'*  Even  so  are  we  often  rebuked  and  reproved  in  our  madness  by  things  most 
contemned  and  familiar,  by  those  whom  we  regard  as  brutish  and  senseless,  and 
standing  upon  a  lower  level  than  ourselves. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS. AUTHORS. 

Vers.  6,  6. — Balaam's  greatness  and  fall.  Balaam's  character  and  history  have 
supplied  materials  for  many  theological  and  ethical  studies.  His  character  and 
conduct,  thouffh  somewhat  perplexing,  are  not  more  so  than  those  of  many  around 
us,  and  are  full  of  instruction  and  warning.  At  present  we  confine  ourselves  to  two 
points :— I.  Balaam's  lofty  position  akd  privilrqbs.    U.  The  secret  of  Balaam's 

HUMILIATINa  FALL. 

I.  (1)  He  had  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  Among  the  heathens  of  Mesopotamia 
he  retains  a  knowledge  of  the  God  revealed  **from  the  creation  of  the  world," 
(Compare  the  cases  of  Melchizedec  and  Job.)  He  was  like  the  evening  star,  showing 
in  which  direction  the  sun  of  truth  had  set  fRom.  i.  21),  and  reflecting  some  of  its 
light  His  knowledge  miiy  be  illustrated  by  his  lofty  utterances  respecting  God  and 
his  people;  «.  g.  ch.  xxiii.  10,  19;  and  according  to  some  interpreters,  ch.  vL  8. 
(2)  He  enjoyed  the  gift  of  inspiration  by  God.  Though  there  were  no  Scriptures, 
God  was  not  left  without  witnesses,  and  amon^  them  was  Balaam  "  the  prophet 
(2  Pet  ii.  16).  He  expected  Divine  communications,  and  was  not  disappointeo.  No 
wonder  then  that  (3)  he  enjoyed  wide-spread  fame.  It  extended  hundreds  of  miles 
away,  to  Moab  ana  Midian,  whence  more  than  once  an  embassy  crossed  the  desert 
with  such  flattering  words  as  those  in  ver.  6.  Tet  we  know  that  Balaam  was  a  bad 
man  who  came  to  a  bad  end.  Thus  we  have  lessons  of  warning  for  ourselves,  who 
have  a  fuller  knowledge  of  God  than  Balaam,  and  may  enjoy  gif ts^  if  not  as  brilliant, 
vet  more  useful  than  his.  All  of  these  may  avail  nothing  for  our  salvation,  but  may 
be  perverted  to  the  worst  ends.  Illustrations: — Hymenseus  and  Alexander,  the 
companions  of  St  Paul  (1  Tim.  i.  19,  20) ;  Judas,  the  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  (cf. 
Matt  vii.  21—23 ;  xi.  23 ;  1  CJor.  xiii.  1,  2). 

II.  Bdaam's  name  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  only  three  times,  and  each 
time  it  is  covered  with  reproach  (2  Pet.  ii.  15 ;  Jude  11 ;  Rev.  ii.  14).  His  root  sin 
was  the  ancient,  inveterate  vice  of  human  nature,  selfishness.  He  knew  God,  but  did 
not  love  him,  for  "  he  loved  the  wa^es  of  unrighteousness."  He  did  not  follow  the 
Divine  voice,  but  '^followed  after  reward.  God  taught  him  sublime  truths;  he 
*>  taught  Balak  "  base  arts  of  seduction.  His  selfishness  was  shown  in — (1)  Ambition. 
There  was  nothing  of  the  self-forgetfulness  of  such  prophets  as  Elijah,  Elisha, 
Jeremiah,  or  Balaam's  contemporary,  Moses.  He  is  esteemed  as  a  great  man,  and  he 
takes  good  care  he  shall  be  so  esteemed.  He  knows  divination  has  no  power  with 
God,  but  to  magnify  himself  among  the  heathens  of  Moab,  he  resorts  to  it  He 
constantly  aspires  to  the  "  very  great  honour  "  to  which  Balak  offers  to  promote  him 
(ct  Ps.  cxxxi.  1 — 3;  Jer.  xlv.  5).  (2)  Covetousness.  He  would  be  rich,  and  therefore 
tell  into  temptation,  Ac.  (1  Tim.  vi.  9 ;  2  Pet  ii.  16).  His  words  were  fair  (ver. 
18),  yet  suspicious,  Uke  those  of  a  venal  voter  boasting  his  incorruptibility.  Balaam 
coveted  the  offered  honour  and  wealth.  How  could  he  gain  them  while  God  was 
keeping  him  back?  Two  ways  were  possible.  He  might  get  God  to  change  his 
mind.  He  wanted  to  get  permission  from  God  to  do  what  was  at  present  a  sin. 
He  might  have  known  from  the  first,  as  he  says  (ch.  xxiii.  19).  But  he  struggles 
to  conquer  God,  as  though  the  fact  was  not  that  God  cannot  change,  but  that  God 
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will  not  change.  Hence  his  repeated  changes  of  place  and  new  sacrifices.  At  length 
it  was  clear  £at  this  way  was  closed  against  him.  He  is  constrained  to  bless  Israel 
again  and  again.  At  the  close  of  the  narrative  ^ch.  xxiy.  10 — 24)  he  seems  to  be 
taking  his  place  boldly  as  an  ally  of  the  people  of  God.  But  it  was  only  a  temporary 
impulse,  not  a  true  conversion.  Greedy  for  the  wages  of  unrighteousness,  he  allies 
himself  with  hell.  (^^  Fleeter e  si  nequeo  iuperosj  Acheronta  movebo.'*)  What  a 
contrast  between  his  fair  promises  ^ver.  18)  and  this  wicked  deed  I  The  reason  is  that 
in  trying  to  *'  bend  "  God  he  was  miserably  perverting  himself  (like  a  weak  tool  used 
to  move  a  great  weight),  while  seeking  pennission  to  sin  he  was  growing  less 
sensitive  to  sin  (see  next  Homily).  Learn  then  from  the  fall  of  this  great  and 
gifted  prophet  to  what  a  depth  of  infamy  selfishness,  that  mother  of  sins,  and  its 
ofibpring,  ambition  and  oovetousness,  may  lead  us.  Warned  by  the  selfishness  of 
Balaam,  may  we  copy  the  unselfishness  of  Christ  (Rom.  zv.  3 ;  I^hilip.  u.  3—8). — P. 

Ver.  IS.^Balaam,  an  illustration  of  systematic  resistance  of  conscience.  The 
final  fall  of  Balaam  was  not  sudden.  A  process  of  deterioration  had  been  going  on, 
the  first  clear  si^  of  which  is  in  the  text  In  trying  to  change  God's  will  he  had 
been  changing  hmiself  for  the  worse  (see  Homily  on  vers.  5,  6).  We  can  trace  his 
resistance  of  conscience  step  by  step.  1.  When  the  first  embassy  came,  his  know- 
ledge of  God  and  of  IsraeFs  lustory  should  probably  have  led  to  a  decisive  refusal. 
But  if  we  assume  that  he  needed  direction,  it  is  clear  that  the  rewards  of  divination 
made  him  anxious  to  go.  Not  that  he  had  a  desire  to  curse  Israel ;  he  would  just  as 
soon  have  blessed  them  for  reward.  Tet  he  had  no  intention  then  to  disobey.  If  a 
prophet  could  have  shown  him  that  evening  his  future  career,  he  might  have  shrunk 
in  loathing  from  the  self  that  was  to  be.  The  will  of  God  is  declar^  (ver.  12),  and 
the  strug^e  between  conscience  and  oovetousness  be^ns.  At  first  conscience  pre- 
vails, but  the  form  of  refusal  (ver.  13)  indicates  double-mindedness.  In  contrast  to 
Joseph  (Gen.  xxxix.  9),  Balaam  lays  himself  open  to  fresh  temptations.  If  we  give 
jSatan  a  hesitating  ''No,"  instead  of  a  ''  Get  thee  behind  me,  he  will  understand 
that  we  would  like  to  sin.  but  dare  not,  and  will  try  us  with  more  honourable  embassies 
and  costlier  gifts.  2.  Tne  ambassadors  leave,  but  lingering  regrets  keep  the  fire  of 
covetousness  smouldering  in  Balaam^s  heart  It  flames  up  afresh  on  the  arrival  of 
the  second  embassy  (vers.  16,  17).  Fair  professions  (ver.  18)  reveal  his  weaknessi 
for  what  "  more  "  (ver.  19)  could  he  want  God  to  say  unless  it  was  to  give  him 
permission  to  sin  ?  God  gives  him  leave  not  to  svn^  but  to  go*  (Illustrate  this  act  by 
similar  Divine  proceedings :  e,  g.  allowing  the  Israelites,  under  protest,  to  elect  a 
king ;  a  wild  youth  receiving  reluctantly  permission  to  cany  out  his  determination 
to  go  to  sea.)  3.  Balaam  went,  and  Gk>d  is  angry,  not  because  he  went,  but  because 
he  went  with  a  wicked  purpose.  When  he  found  the  ways  of  transgressors  hard, 
and  offers  to  return  (ver.  34),  God  knows  that  he  would  only  carry  his  body  back  to 
Pethor,  and  leave  his  heart  hankering  after  the  rewards  of  Balak.  May  we  not 
suppose  that  if  he  had  shown  real  repentance  in  the  future,  and  heartily  entered  into 
the  Divine  purposes,  though  he  lost  Balak*s  rewards,  he  would  have  received  God's 
blessing  ?  But  he  ran  greedily  after  reward,  and  found,  as  sinners  still  find,  under 
God's  providence,  that  it  is  hard  to  retrace  false  steps.  Therefore,  "  enter  not,"  &c. 
(Prov.  iv.  15).  4.  Balaam  meets  with  a  fiattering  reception,  yet  renews  his  good 
professions  (ver.  38).  He  means  them,  for  he  still  hopes  to  gain  God's  consent  to 
his  purpose.  His  use  of  enchantments  to  impose  on  the  heathen  is  one  sign  of 
unconscientiousness.  His  first  attempt  to  curse  is  a  failure  (ch.  xxiii.  7 — 1(^,  but 
the  struggle  with  conscience  and  God  is  not  abandoned.  ('<  No  sun  or  star  so  bright," 
&c.,  Eeble's  '  Christian  Tear,'  Second  Sunday  after  Easter.)  Three  times  he  persists 
in  this  "  madness,"  trying  to  change  or  circumvent  the  will  of  God.  At  length  he 
seems  to  give  up  the  struggle,  but  is  probably  only  "  making  a  virtue  of  a  necessity ;  *' 
at  the  best  it  is  but  a  passinj^  impulse,  followed  by  a  relapse,  and  by  the  infamous 
act  by  which  he  clutcned  his  wages  and  brought  God's  curse  on  Israel  (ch.  xxv.). 
He  thus  shows  that  he  has  renounced  God,  has  entered  thoroughly  into  Balak's 
schemes,  and  even  outstripped  him  in  wickedness.  His  perverted  conscience  does 
not  keep  him  even  from  such  unutterable  baseness.  His  triumph  is  brief,  and  his 
'*end  is  destruction"  (ch.  xxxi.  8;  Ps.  xxxiv.  21).     Learn  from  tiua  the  guilt 
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and  danger  of  resisting  and  thus  corrupting  conscience.  (Explain  process  of  this 
corruption,  and  note  natural  analogies  to  a  conscience  dulled  by  persistence  in  sin.) 
To  try  and  bribe  conscience  is  like  seeking  permission  to  sin.  Qllustrate  by  story  ox 
Glaucus  inquiring  at  the  oracle  of  Delphi  whether  he  might  keep  stolen  money — 
Herodotus,  vi.  86.)  CTonscience,  like  a  railway  signal-lamp,  is  mtended  to  warn 
against  danger  or  direct  in  the  path  of  safety.  If  through  negligence  the  lamp  is 
put  out  or  shows  a  wron^  light,  the  consequences  may  be  fatal  (isa.  v.  20 ;  Matt, 
vi.  23).  A  healthy  conscience  accuses  of  sm  and  warns  of  danger  only  that  it  may 
be  a  minister  to  lead  us  to  Christ.-— P. 

Vers.  16—17. — The  importunity  and  impudence  qf  the  tempter.  Such  appeals  as 
Balak  sent  to  Balaam  are  constantly  addressed  to  us,  m  word  or  substance,  by  human 
tempters,  and  through  them  by  the  infernal  tempter.  The  honour  offered  is 
represented  as  ''  very  great,"  and  as  essential,  and  the  promises  are  as  vast  as  we 
can  desire  ("  whatsoever,"  Ac,  ver.  17 ;  Luke  iv.  6,  7).  Though  at  first  the  tempter 
may  be  resisted,  and  may  depart  "  for  a  season  "  (c£  ver.  14),  yet  his  solicitations 
may  be  renewed  in  a  more  alluring  form  than  at  first,  with  this  appeal,  "Let  nothing," 
&C.  (ver.  16).  Neither  (1)  conscience.  Away  with  childish  scruples  in  a  man  of 
the  world  who  has  to  see  to  his  own  interests.  Nor  (2)  considerations  of  mercy  to 
others.  Balaam  was  required  to  curse  and,  if  possible,  ruin  a  nation  that  had  done 
him  no  harm.  Selfishness  is  bidden  to  make  any  sacrifice  at  its  shrine.  JE.  a. 
ambitious  rulers,  dishonest  traders  or  trustees,  heartless  seducers.  Nor  (3)  the 
will  of  God ;  for  who  can  be  sure  whether  God  has  really  revealed  his  will,  or  will 
enforce  it  (Gen.  iii.  1 — 6).  Nor  (4)  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  dying  that 
he  might  save  from  the  ruin  of  sin  ;  for  though  you  sin,  grace  will  abound.  Nor  (5) 
the  fear  of  judgment;  for  after  all  the  threats  of  judgment  may  be  old  wives' 
fables,  or  you  may  make  all  riffht  before  you  die.  Thus  speaks  the  tempter,  bidding 
us  make  riches  and  honour  "  the  prize  of  our  calling,"  and  overleap  or  break  down 
every  barrier  that  God  has  set  up  to  hinder  us  from  ruining  ourselves  and  others, 
(Illustrate  from  the  case  of  Judas,  and  the  barriers  he  broke  through  at  the  call  of 
Satan,  and  contrast  the  impregnaoility  of  Jesus  Christ  when  offered  the  wealth  and 
honour  of  the  world.)  Chnst  himself,  the  motives  supplied  by  his  cross  when  applied 
by  his  Spirit,  are  the  greatest  hindrances  to  keep  us  from  yielding  to  the  tempter. — P. 

Ver.  32. — On  cruelty  to  aniiTials.  In  ver.  28  we  are  reminded  of  the  silent  protest 
of  the  brute  creation  against  tiie  cruelty  of  men.  From  ver.  32  ("  Wherefore  hast 
thou  smitten  thine  ass  these  three  times  ?  *')  we  may  learn  that  this  protest  is  heeded 
and  supported  by  God.  Cruelty  of  all  kinds  is  one  of  the  foulest  of  the  works  of 
the  flesh,  opposed  to  the  character  of  God  and  to  the  instincts  of  humanity.  Cruelty 
to  animals  is  especiaUy  hateful,  because  of  L  Thb  wrong  donb  to  the  obbatubes  ; 
II.  The  effects  on  oubselves. 

L  1.  They  are  our  inferiors,  therefore  magnanimity  and  sympathy  should  protect 
them.  2.  They  are  often  helpless  to  defend  themselves ;  cruelty  is  then  unutterably 
mean.  3.  Some  of  these  animals  are  part  of  our  property,  and  of  fi^at  value  to  us, 
though  absolutely  within  our  power.  4.  If  they  are  not  "  wont  to  do  so  "  when  they 
provoke  us,  some  good  reason  may  exist  which  we  should  seek  to  discover.  There- 
fore— 5.  When  tempted  to  harslmess,  short  of  cruelty,  it  is  our  duty  to  consider 
whether  they  need  it,  and  in  this  sense  deserve  it.  For — 6.  Past  misconduct  of 
ourselves  or  of  others  may  have  occasioned  their  present  obstinacy,  through  timidity 
or  some  other  cause.  7.  Animals  suffer  too  much  already,  directly  or  indirectly, 
through  men's  sins  (war,  famines,  &c.)  without  the  addition  of  gratuitous  cruelties. 
8.  No  future  life  for  them  is  revealed,  so  that  we  have  the  more  reason  for  not 
making  them  miserable  in  this  life. 

II.  1.  It  fosters  a  despotic  habit  of  mind,  as  though  might  and  right  were  identical. 
2.  It  hardens  the  heart  and  tends  to  nurture  cruelty  to  men  as  well  as  brutes.  JE.  g, 
the  child  Nero  delighting  in  killing  flies.  3.  It  still  further  alienates  us  from  the 
mind  of  Christ,  the  character  of  "the  Father  of  mercies."  4.  It  is  a  sign  of 
unrighteousness  (Prov.  zii.  10),  against  which  God*s  wrath  is  revealed,  and  from 
which  we  need  to  be  saved  by  Chiist  (Bom.  L  18 ;  1  John  i.  9). — P. 
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Vers.  2-A.'-'Iiodb  takes  alarm,  I.  An  interested  observer  of  an  important 
ACTION.  "Balak  saw  all  that  Israel  had  done  to  the  Amorites."  The  thing  was 
worth  dbservina  in  itsel/y  that  this  great  host  of  people,  coming  with  but  little  notice, 
having  no  land  of  its  own,  no  visible  basis  of  operations,  no  militanr  renown,  should 
jet  have  crushed  into  ruin  such  powerful  kings  as  Sihon  and  Og.  It  was  not  merely 
the  conquest  of  one  army  by  another ;  there  was  something  decisive  and  very  signifi- 
cant about  the  conquest.  Just  as  in  profane  history  some  battles,  such  as  Marathon 
and  Salamis,  Waterloo  and  Trafalgar,  stand  out  like  towering  mountains  because  of 
the  great  issues  connected  with  them,  so  these  victories  of  Israel  over  Sihon  and  Og 
are  for  all  generations  of  God's  people  to  consider.  Balak  of  course  was  interested 
as  a  neighbour,  but  we,  living  thousands  of  miles  from  the  scene  of  these  events, 
and  thousands  of  years  after  them,  should  be  not  less  interested.    They  concern  us 

J'ust  as  much  as  they  concerned  Balak.  Distant  as  they  are  from  us  in  time,  they 
lave  to  do  very  practically  with  our  interests  and  the  yet  unaccomplished  purposes 
of  the  ever-living  God.  We  are  too  observant  of  trifles,  the  gossip  of  the  passing 
day,  the  mere  froth  on  the  waves  of  time.  The  thing  cUso  pressed  for  notice.  The 
Amorites  were  Moab*s  neighbours,  and  Moab  had  been  conquered  by  them.  If  Israel 
then  had  conquered  the  conqueror,*there  was  need  for  prompt  {idian.  So  long  as 
Israel  was  far  away,  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  with  no  ain)  m  its  course  that  could 
be  ascertained, — that  course  aunless  rather,  so  far  as  others  could  make  out, — ^there 
was  no  feeling  of  alarm.  But  now,  with  Israel  in  its  very  borders,  Moab  feels  it 
must  do  someming.  Yet  the  pressure  was  not  of  the  right  sort  Moab  was  driven 
to  consider  its  position  not  because  of  dangers  within,  not  because  of  idolatry  and 
unrighteousness  (ch.  zzv.),  nor  that  it  might  become  a  pure  and  noble-minded 
nation,  but  because  of  the  selfish  fear  that  another  people  close  to  its  territory  might 
prove  hostile  and  destructive.  Thus  we  allow  considerations  to  press  on  us  which 
should  not  have  the  slightest  force.  Where  our  minds  should  be  well-nigh  indifferent 
the^  are  yielding  and  sensitive ;  and  where  they  should  be  yielding  and  sensitive, 
indifEerence  too  often  possesses  them.  *  When  Jesus  fed  the  multitude,  the  action 
pressed  for  notice  not  because  the  multitude  appreciated  the  spiritual  significance  of 
the  action,  but  they  eat  of  the  loaves  and  were  filled.  Balak  did  well  when  he 
noticed  the  victories  of  Israel,  but  very  ill  when  he  noticed  them  simply  as  bearing 
on  the  safety  of  his  kingdom. 

II.  The  CONSEQUENT  DISQUIETUDE  OF  MoAB.  The  Amoritos  had  conquered  Moab, 
but  Israel  had  conquered  the  Amorites.  The  presumption  then  was  that  Israel, 
having  the  power,  would  as  a  matter  of  course  advance  to  treat  Moab  in  the  same 
fashion ;  just  as  an  Alexander  or  Napoleon  goes  from  one  conquered  territory  to 
conquer  the  next ;  just  as  a  fire  spreads  from  one  burning  house  to  its  neighbour.  It 
was  therefore  excusable  for  Moab  to  be  sore  afraid ;  but  though  excusable,  it  was  not 
reasonable.  The  alarm  came  from  knowledge  of  some  things,  mixed  with  ignorance 
of  things  more  important  The  alarm  then  was  aroundless.  General  as  that  alarm  was. 
Moab  had  really  nothing  to  fear.  Its  way  or  reasoning  was  utterly  erroneous.  It 
Moab  had  known  the  internal  history  of  Israel  half  as  well  as  it  knew  the  present 
external  appearance  and  recent  triumphs,  it  would  not  have  been  alarmed  because  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  and  because  they  were  many.  The  children  of  Israel  had 
been  commanded  to  cherish  other  purposes  than  those  of  conquering  Moab,  and  the 
mind  of  their  leader  was  occupied  with  things  far  nobler  than  military  success. 
Besides,  as  God  had  remembered  the  kinship  of  Israel  and  Edom,  so  he  remembered 
that  of  Israel  and  Moab  (Deut  ii.  9).  Moab  was  afraid  of  the  people  because  they 
were  many.  What  a  revelation  of  their  craven  and  abject  spirit  in  the  past  he  would 
have  had  if  he  had  seen  them  threatening  to  stone  Caleb  and  Joshua  (ch.  xiv.).  And 
though  they  were  many,  he  would  have  seen  that  all  their  numbers  availed  nothing 
for  success  when  God  was  not  with  them  (ch.  xiv.  40—46). 

III.  Moab's  conclusion  WITH  REGARD  TO  HIS  OWN  RESOURCES.  He  could  DO  more 
resist  Israel  than  the  grass  of  the  field  resist  the  mouth  of  the  ox.  This  expresses 
his  complete  distrust  of  his  own  resources,  and  was  a  prudent  conclusion,  even  if 
humiliatmg,  as  far  as  it  went,  and  always  supposing  tiiat  Israel  wished  to  play  the 
part  of  the  ox.  The  fall  of  Sihon  had  taught  nothing  to  Og,  the  self-confident  giant, 
out  the  fall  of  Sihon,  and  next  the  fall  of  Og,  had  taught  Moab  this  at  least,  that  in 
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the  battle-field  he  could  do  nothing  against  Israel.  If  a  man  refuses  to  go  in  the 
right  path,  it  is  not,  therefore,  a  matter  of  little  consequence  which  of  Uie  wrong  paths 
he  chooses.  One  may  take  him  swiftly  in  the  dark  to  the  precipice ;  another,  also 
downward,  may  afford  more  time  and  occasions  for  retrievid.  It  was  a  wrong, 
blind,  useless  course  to  send  for  Balaam,  but  at  all  events  it  was  not  so  immediately 
destructive,  as  to  rush  recklessly  into  tke  field  of  battle  against  Israel — ^T. 

Vers.  5,  ^.---BalcJcs  meataae  to  Balaam.  War  being  useless,  what  shall  Balak 
do?  In  his  mind  there  were  only  two  alternatives,  either  to  fight  or  to  send  for  Balaam* 
And  yet  there  was  a  better  course,  had  he  thought  of  it,  viz.,  to  approach  Israel 
peacefully.  But  prejudice,  a  fixed  persuasion  that  Israel  was  his  enemy,  dominated 
his  mind.  We  do  very  foolish  things  through  allowing  traditional  conceptions  to 
rule  us.  That  Israel  was  the  enemy  of  Moab  was  an  assumption  with  not  the  smallest 
basis  of  experience.  Many  of  the  oppositions  and  difficulties  of  life  arise  from 
assuming  that  those  who  have  the  opportunity  to  injure  are  likely  to  use  the  oppor- 
tunity. He  who  will  show  himself  friendly  may  find  friends  and  allies  where  he  least 
expects  them.  We  must  do  our  best  in  dubious  positions  to  make  sure  that  we  have 
exhausted  the  possibilities  of  action.  Balak  .then  sends  a  message  to  Balaam. 
Notice — 

I.  A  TBSTiMONT  TO  THE  POWER  OF  RELIGION.  Balak  cannot  find  sufficient  resources 
in  nature,  therefore  he  seeks  above  nature.  When  men,  who  in  their  selfishness  and 
unspirituality  are  furthest  from  God,  find  themselves  in  extremity,  it  is  then  precisely 
that  the^  are  seen  turning  to  a  power  higher  than  their  own  (1  Si&m.  xxviii.).  Man 
has  a  clmging  nature,  and  if  he  cannot  lay  hold  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  he  must 
find  some  substitute.  Balak  did  not  know  God  as  Moses  knew  bdm ;  he  knew  nothing 
of  his  spiritual  perfections  and  holy  purposes.  But  still  he  recognised  the  God  of 
Israel  as  really  existent,  as  a  mi^hl^  potentate ;  he  felt  that  Balaam  had  some  power 
with  him ;  and  thus  even  in  his  ignorance  he  believes.  It  is  a  long,  long  way  to 
pure  atheism,  and  surely  it  must  be  a  dreary  and  difficult  one.  May  not  the  question 
DC  fairly  raised  whether  there  are  any  consistent  atheists,  those  whose  practice  agrees 
even  approximately  with  their  theory  ?  There  are  men  without  God  in  the  world, 
t.  e,  lacking  conscious  and  happy  connection  with  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  but  even  so  they  may  bear  testimony  unthinkingly  to  their  need  of 
him.  The  witnesses  to  the  power  of  religion  are  not  only  many,  but  of  all  sorts, 
giving  testimony  often  when  they  least  suspect  it 

II.  A  TESTIHONT  TO  THE  EMPTINESS  OF  IDOLATRY.  Balak  had  a  god  of  his  own, 
probably  more  than  one,  and  doubtless  he  would  have  felt  very  uncomfortable  in 
omitting  the  worship  of  them ;  but  he  did  not  trust  in  his  gods.  He  may  have 
sacrificed  to  them  on  this  very  occasion  with  great  profusion  and  scrupulosity,  but 
he  did  not  trust  them.  Though  they  were  near  at  hand,  he  felt  more  hope  from 
Balaam  far  away ;  and  yet  if  there  was  any  ^ood  in  his  gods,  this  was  the  very  time 
to  prove  it  and  receive  it  There  is  a  Nemesis  for  all  idolatry.  The  idols  of  Moab 
were  put  to  shame  before  the  God  of  Israel,  and  that  by  the  very  man  who  was 
bound  to  be  their  champion.  It  does  not  need  always  for  a  Dagon  to  fall  in  the 
presence  of  the  ark.  There  are  other  ways  of  dishonouring  idols  than  casting  them 
to  the  moles  and  the  bats.  They  may  have  shame  written  across  their  brows,  even 
while  they  stand  on  the  pedestal  of  honour.  Thus  we  see  also  an  exposure  of 
formaliim.  Balak*s  great  need  strips  the  mask  off  his  religion,  and  underneath  we 
see,  not  living  organs,  but  dead  machmery.  And  bear  in  mind,  formalism  in  serving 
the  true  God  is  just  as  certain  to  come  to  shame  as  formalism  in  serving  an  idol. 
The  principle  is  the  same,  whatever  deity  be  formally  acknowledged. 

III.  After  all,  the  resort  to  Balaam  was  a  very  precarious  one,  even  sup- 
posing Balaam  had  all  the  power  with  which  Balak  credited  him.  For  Pethor  was  a 
lon^  way  off,  and  the  dreaaed,  victorious  Israelites  were  close  at  hand.  Balaam  did 
not  live  in  the  next  street  While  you  are  sending  from  Land's  End  for  the  celebrated 
London  physician,  the  patient's  life  is  steadily  ebbing  away.  That  is  no  sufficient 
help  in  our  supreme  necessities  which  has  to  be  brought  over  land  and  sea.  "  Say 
not  in  thine  heart.  Who  shall  ascend  into  heaven  ?  (that  is,  to  bring  Christ  down  from 
above:)  or,  Who  shall  descend  into  the  deep?  (that  is,  to  bring  up  Christ  again  from 
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fhe  dead).  The  word  is  nigh  thee,  even  in  thy  mouth,  and  in  thy  heart "  (Rom.  z. 
6-^).  Gk>  into  thy  closet ;  retreat  into  the  seclusion  and  security  of  thine  own 
heart,  and  meet  the  mighty  Guide  and  Helper  there.  The  God  of  Israel  went  about 
with  his  people.  Jesus  did  not  say,  '' Wheresoeyer  I  am,  there  my  people  are  to 
gather  together,*'  but,  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name^  there 
am  I  in  the  midst  of  them." 

**  God  attributes  to  place 
No  sanctity,  if  none  be  thither  brought 
By  men  who  there  frequent,  or  therem  dwell." 

TV.  A  MAN    MAT  6S  IGNORANT  OF  THINGS  LYING  NEAREST  HIM  AND  T7NSPBAEABLT 

IMPORTANT,  while  he  abounds  in  useless  knowledge  of  things  far  away.  Balak  knew 
not  the  needs  of  his  own  heart,  the  real  power  of  IsraeL  the  disposition  of  Israel's 
God  to  him,  the  possibilities  of  friendship  which  lay  witnin  those  tents  on  which  he 
looked  with  so  much  apprehension.  But  somehow  he  had  got  to  know  concerning 
Balaam  in  far-away  Pethor.  How  much  useless,  deceiving,  pretentious  knowledge 
we  may  accumulate  with  infinite  labour,  and  at  the  time  teeling  groat  certainty  of 
its  value.  "Enowledee  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers."  It  is  of  great  moment  in  a 
world  where  so  much  is  to  be  known,  and  yet  so  little  can  be  acquired,  not  to  miss 
acquiring  the  right  things.  Said  Dr.  Arnold,  "  If  one  might  wish  for  impossibilities, 
I  might  then  wish  that  mv  children  might  be  well  versed  in  physical  science,  but  in 
due  subordination  to  the  fulness  and  freshness  of  their  knowledge  on  moral  subjectSb 
This,  however,  I  believe  cannot  be ;  and  physical  science,  if  studied  at  all,  seems  too 
great  to  be  studied  iv  waptpyt^.  Wherefore,  rather  than  have  it  the  principal  thing 
in  my  son's  mind,  I  would  gladly  have  him  think  that  the  sun  went  round  the  earth, 
and  that  the  stars  were  so  many  spangles  set  in  the  bright  blue  firmament."  Thus 
also  the  great  discoverer  Faraday  m  his  old  age—"  My  worldly  faculties  are  slipping 
away,  day  by  day.  Happy  is  it  for  all  of  us  wat  the  true  ffood  lies  not  in  them.  As 
they  ebb,  may  they  leave  us  as  little  children,  trusting  in  uie  Father  of  mercies  and 
accepting  his  unspeakable  gift  I " 

V.  The  message  was  vert  flattering  to  Balaam.  Kings  have  much  to  do 
with  courtiers,  and  all  the  delicate  preparations  of  flattery  must  be  well  known  to 
them.  Balak  made  Balaam  to  understand  that  it  was  not  for  a  trifle  he  had  sum- 
moned him,  for  a  service  that  could  be  rendered  by  a  second-rate  soothsayer.  The 
people  he  so  dreaded  had  come  out  from  Egypt,  that  home  of  strength  in  those  days, 
that  populous  and  wealthy  land,  and  by  no  means  lacking  in  reputed  wise  men, 
sorcerers  and  magicians.  They  had  come  in  great  numbers :  "  behold,  they  cover 
the  face  of  the  earth ; "  and  they  were  in  close  proximity  and  apparently  settled  con- 
dition :  "they  abide  over  against  me."  There  is  the  willing  confession  bv  Balak  of 
his  own  inabilily,  and  his  evident  faith  in  Balaam's  power  to  cast  a  fatal  paralysis 
over  all  the  energy  of  Israel.  Now  all  this  must  have  been  very  pleasant  for  Balaam 
to  hear,  sweeter  maybe  than  the  jingle  of  the  rewards  of  divination.  Thus  did  the 
temptation  to  Balaam,  already  only  too  open  to  temptation,  begin.  His  carnal 
mind  was  appealed  to  in  many  ways.  The  rewards  of  divination  were  only  a  part  of 
the  expected  wages  of  unrighteousness.  "  Pride  goeth  before  destruction,  and  an 
haughty  spirit  b^ore  a  fall  '"(Prov.  xvi.  18). 

VI.  Balak  had  mors  faith  in  falsehood  than  Israel  for  a  long  time  had 
SHOWN  TOWARDS  TRUTH.  The  conduct  of  Balak  in  sending  so  far,  in  casting  the 
fortunes  of  his  kingdom  with  such  simplicity  on  what  was  utterly  false,  should  put 
us  to  shame,  who  have  the  opportunity  of  resorting  at  all  times  to  well  ascertained 
and  establisned  truth.  Balak  had  only  a  Balaam  to  seek,  such  an  ignoble  and  double- 
minded  man  as  appears  in  the  sequel ;  not  a  Moses,  who  could  have  told  him  truly, 
not  only  how  the  blessing  and  the  curse  really  come,  but  how  to  secure  the  one  and 
escape  the  other. — ^Y. 

V^rs.  1—lA,— The  first  visit  to  Balaam.  I.  Balak's  notion  of  what  would  be 
MOST  ACCEPTABLE  TO  BALAAM.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  money,  Balak  thinks.  "  Every 
man  has  his  price,"  and  the  poor  man  who  cannot  pay  it  must  go  to  the  wall.  Not 
that  we  are  to  suppose  Balaam  a  specially  greedy  man,  but  it  has  been  the  mark  of 
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false  religions  and  all  corruptions  of  the  true  service  of  God  that  priests  and  prophets 
have  been  greedy  after  money.  They  promise  spiritual  things  and  make  large 
demands  for  carnal  things ;  the  more  they  get  the  more  they  promise,  and  the  more 
they  get  the  more  they  want.  "  The  priests  teach  for  hire,  and  the  prophets  divine 
for  money'*  (Micah  iii.  11).  Simon  Magus  must  have  known  well  tJie  greed  of  his 
tribe  when  he  offered  money  to  Simon  Peter.  It  is  the  mark  of  a  true  bishop  that 
he  is  not  greedy  of  JUthy  lucre  (1  Tim.  iii.  3).  Jesus  sent  forth  his  disciples  to 
make  a  free  gift  in  heaunff  the  sick,  cleansing  the  lepers,  raising  the  dead,  and 
casting  out  devils.  "  Freely  ye  have  received,  fredy  give*"  "  Ho,  every  one  that 
thirsteth,  come  ye  to  the  waters,  and  he  that  hath  no  money ;  come  ye,  buy,  and 
eat ;  yea,  come,  buy  wine  and  milk  without  money  and  without  price  "  (Isa.  Iv.  1). 

II.  Balaam^b  RBCBPTION  OF  THE  MBSSENQEB8.  He  catinot  Qtve  a  ptcmpt  anstoer. 
We  are  certainly  very  much  in  the  dark  concerning  Balaam's  past  life  and  present 
position.  If  he  knew  anything  of  Israel's  true  character  and  God's  purpose  concem- 
ug  Israel,  then,  of  course,  there  was  not  the  smallest  excuse  for  delay.  But  even 
supposing  him  i^orant  in  this  respect,  was  there  any  excuse  for  delay  to  an  upright 
man  ?  Did  not  Balak's  wish  at  once  suggest  the  answer  an  upright  man  would  have 
given  ?  Blessing  and  cursing  are  great  realities,  not  mere  priestly  fictions  (Deut. 
xxvii.,  xxviii.),  but  they  can  never  become  mere  matters  or  money.  *'The  curse 
causeless  shall  not  come."  He  who  deserves  blessing  cannot  be  cursed,  nor  he  who 
deserves  cursing,  blessed.  God's  sovereignty,  mysterious  enough  in  its  operations, 
is  never  arbitrary.  An  upright  man  woiSd  have  felt  it  was  no  use  pretending  to 
consult  God  with  a  bribe  in  his  hand.  The  bribe  vitiated  the  spirit  of  his  prayer, 
and  prevented  a  proper  reception  of  the  answer.  There  are  certain  propositions 
which  upright  men  ao  not  need  to  sleep  or  deliberate  over.  The  answer  should 
follow  the  request  like  the  instantaneous  rebound  of  a  ball.  Balak  did  not  send 
asking  advice  in  general  terms,  or  that  Balaam  should  do  the  best  he  could,  but  he 
pointed  out  a  certain,  well-defined  road  which  no  upright  man  could  possibly  take. 
if  we  acquit  the  prophet  of  dishonesty  and  evasion  in  wis  plea  of  delay,  we  can  only 
do  it  by  convicting  him  of  great  darkness  in  his  own  spirit  and  great  ignorance  of 
God. 

IIL  The  interposition  of  God.  God  does  not  seem  to  have  waited  for  any 
request  from  Balaam.  While  the  prophet  is  considering  all  the  honour  and'  emolu- 
ment that  may  come  to  him  out  of  this  affair,  God  comes  to  him  with  the  prompt 
and  sobering  question,  "  What  men  are  these  with  thee? "  All  the  depths  of  this 
question  we  cannot  penetrate,  but  at  all  events  it  was  enough  to  prepare  the 
prophet,  one  would  think,  for  an  unfavourable  answer.  And  may  we  not  also 
assume  that  it  was  expressive  of  a  desire  to  extricate  him  when  he  had  only  taken  one 
or  two  steps  into  temptation  ?  As  to  Balak's  request,  God  settles  everything  with  a 
brief,  a  very  brief,  but  sufficient  utterance :  "  The  people  are  blessed."  And  blessed 
beyond  all  doubt  they  had  been  of  late,  not  in  word  only,  but  in  deed.  Note  that 
God  does  not  send  any  message  of  reassurance  to  Balak.  There  is  guidance  for 
Balaam,  security  for  Israel,  but  for  Balak  only  blank  denial.  If  Balak  had  come  in 
the  right  spirit  to  Balaam,  and  Balaam  in  the  right  spirit  to  God,  then  the  messengers 
might  have  gone  back  cheerful,  and  welcome  to  their  expectant  master.  But  what 
begins  badly  ends  worse.  He  who  sets  himself  in  opposition  to  God's  people' 
cannot  expect  to  hear  comfortable  words  from  God.  If  we  are  to  hear  such  woids, 
we  must  approach  him  in  the  right  spirit.  We  must  not  seek  good  for  ourselves  by 
a  selfish  infringement  on  the  go^  of  otliers.  It  was  one  thing  for  Israel,  under  the 
leadership  of  God,  to  attack  the  wicked  Amorites ;  quite  another  for  Moab,  on  a 
mere  peradventure,  to  attack  Israel. 

IV.  Balaam's  answer  to  the  messengers.  He  does  not  repeat  what  the  Lord 
said ;  thus  advancing  further  in  the  revelation  of  his  corrupt  heart  Why  not  have 
told  them  plainly  these  words:  "Thou  shalt  not  curse  the  people,  for  they  are 
blessed  "  ?  Simply  because  it  was  not  pleasant  to  say  such  words  with  the  flattering 
message  of  Balak  stiU  tickling  his  ears.  It  was  not  true  then  l^at  whom  he  blessed 
was  blessed,  and  whom  he  cursed  was  cursed ;  but  to  have  told  Moab  so  would  have 
been  to  publish  his  humiliation  far  and  wide,  and  hurt  his  repute  as  a  great  sooth- 
sayer.    X  et  how  much  better  it  would  have  been  for  Balaam  as  a  man,  and  a  man 
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who  had  heen  brought  in  some  respects  so  near  to  God,  if  he  had  told  the  whole 
truth.  It  would  peroaps  have  saved  a  second  embassy  to  him.  Men  are  looking  to 
the  main  chance  even  when  among  the  solemn  things  of  God,  and  fresh  from 
hearing  his  voice.  Balaam  first  of  ul,  in  speaking  to  God,  omits  from  the  message 
of  Balak,  saying  nothing  of  his  own  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  the  Moabitish  king, 
suspecting  very  shrewdly  that  this  would  be  ofEensive  to  God.  Then  he  omits  again 
in  his  answer  to  the  messengers,  and,  to  make  all  complete,  they  omit  still  more  in 
their  report  to  Balak.  There  is  notiiing  in  their  word  to  show  that  God  had  said 
anything  in  the  matter.  This  is  what  is  called  diplomacy ;  not  telling  a  lie,  but 
only  leaving  out  something  of  the  truth,  as  being  of  no  practical  importance.  It  is 
a  great  blessing  that  there  are  Scriptures  for  us  all  to  read.  Philosophers  and 
preachers  may  leave  out  part  of  the  truth,  or  colour  and  distort  it  to  suit  their  own 
prejudices,  but  they  cannot  get  over  the  written  word.  Out  of  their  own  mouths 
they  may  be  contradicted  when  they  read  one  thing  out  of  the  Scriptures  and  say 
another  as  the  fruit  of  Uieir  own  lips. — ^Y. 

Vers,  16—21.-5^  second  visit.  I.  Thb  result  of  mutilated  answeiw.  1.  As 
concerns  Balak*  Balaam  does  not  tell  the  first  messengers  all  that  God  had  spoken 
to  him ;  they  do  not  tell  Balak  all  that  Balaam  had  spoken  to  them.  The  consequence 
is  that  he  comes  to  a  wrong  conclusion,  and  really  ne  had  no  information  by  which 
to  come  to  a  right  one.  His  thoughts  on  the  subject  may  be  supposed  to  have  run 
thus : — "  All  the  difficulty  lies  with  Balaam.  He  took  the  night  to  think  the  matter 
over,  and  concluded  it  was  not  worth  his  while  on  such  poor  considerations  to  under- 
take so  serious  a  journey.  Mv  messengers  and  rewards  have  not  sufficiently  impressed 
him  with  the  rank  of  Moab.*'  In  Balak 's  mind  it  is  a//  a  question  of  degree.^  and  so 
he  sends  more  princes,  and  more  honourable  than  before.  And  possibly,  if  these  had 
been  unsuccessful,  as  a  last  resort  he  would  have  gone  hirosel£  Thus  poor  Balak, 
in  the  quagmire  of  misunderstanding  already,  was  led  still  deeper  into  it.  The  great 
end  was  to  get  Balaam*  s  curse  into  operation,  and  there  was  nothing  to  shake  his 
faith  in  the  possibility  of  this  end  being  gained.  Between  God  and  Balak  there  were 
interposed  a  self-seeking  Balaam,  and,  to  sa^  the  least,  messengers  who  were  careless, 
if  nothing  more.  Ours  is  a  more  secure  position.  We  come  to  God  through  a  Christ, 
not  through  a  Balaam ;  enlightened  by  a  Spirit  who  teaches  us  the  proper  needs  of 
sinful  men,  and  shows  us  our  real  danger.  2.  As  concerns  Balaam,  Whether  he 
thought  that  by  his  first  answer  he  had  finally  disposed  of  the  request,  or  wanted 
time  to  consider  if  it  should  be  preferred  again,  we  cannot  make  sure.  His  first 
answer  had  to  be  given  very  much  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  If  it  had  been  a 
truthful  answer,  one  not  only  with  the  lips,  but  with  the  whole  countenance,  and  the 
whole  man  speaking  all  God  had  said,  he  would  not  have  been  troubled  again.  But 
now  he  has  to  deal  with  more  princes,  and  more  honourable  than  before.  He  sees 
precisely  why  they  have  been  sent,  and  as  he  listens  to  their  urgent  and  obsequious 
words  and  comprehensive  promises,  he  understands  exactly  what  is  expected  of  him. 
His  proper  answer  even  now  was  to  say  that  he  could  not  go  on  any  consideration. 
But  fliere  was  no  spirit  and  courage  of  repentance  in  him.  His  reply,  with  all  its 
seeming  emphasis,  is  very  evasive  and  ambiguous.  It  looks  strong  to  say,  "  If  Balak 
would  give  me  his  house  full  of  silver  and  gold,"  and  to  speak  of  God  as  *^  the  Lord 
my  God,^*  but  after  all  he  leaves  the  messengers  in  the  dark  as  to  what  the  word  of 
the  Lord  was,  though  he  knew  it  well.  He  pretends  that  it  is  needful  to  wait  another 
night  for*what  the  Lord  might  say.  This  time  it  is  a  Tnere  pretence^  beyond  any 
doubt.  Perhaps  he  reckons  that  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  wait  till  the  morning, 
and  then  repeat  to  the  second  messengers  what  he  had  said  to  the  first  How  startled 
then  he  must  have  been,  not  only  to  get  another  revelation  of  God,  but  a  totally 
different  direction  I  And  yet,  when  we  consider,  we  see  that  he  could  not  get  the 
same  answer  as  before.  Balaam  does  not  stand  where  he  did  at  the  time  of  the 
previous  answer.  He  is  a  worse  man ;  he  has  yielded  to  temptation  from  which  God 
would  have  preserved  him,  and  now,  with  open  and  greedy  heart,  he  is  in  the  midst 
of  greater  temptation  still.  He  had  daringly  neglected  God's  previous  word,  and 
would  assuredly  neglect  it  again  if  he  got  me  opportunity.  Why  then  should  God 
repeat  the  word  ?    Balaam  will  still  suppress  the  fact  that  be  cannot  curse  Israel^ 
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'  seeing  they  are  blessed.  What  was  the  needful  word  yesterday  may  become  useless 
to-day.  The  possible  of  one  hour  becomes  the  impossible  of  the  next  Jesus  savs, 
"  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation ; "  but  that  does  not  prevent  him 
saying  yery  soon  afterwards,  "  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your  rest  .  .  .  Eise,  let  us  be 
going.'*  The  father  has  not  changed  because  the  child  whom  he  commands  in  one 
way  to-day  he  commands  in  another  to-morrow.  Different  actions  outwardly  may 
reveal  the  same  character  and  advance  the  same  purpose.  The  appearance  of  con- 
tradiction in  God's  dealinfi;  arises  from  our  hasty  minking,  not  because  there  is  any 
reality  corresponding  to  the  appearance.  God  was  speaSng,  as  we  more  and  more 
clearly  see,  both  for  the  real  good  of  Balaam  and  the  safety  and  blessedness  of  his 
own  people. 

II.  The  world's  ooNriDENCE  in  the  attractivsnbsb  of  its  bewabdb.  The  world 
never  has  any  doubt  but  what  it  can  make  its  possessions  fascinating  to  every  man, 
and  appeal  successfully  to  his  afEections  and  sympathies.  Weak  as  the  world  is,  it 
never  loses  its  self-confidence.  Though  Balak's  throne  is  in  peril,  he  brags  of  the 
honours  he  can  confer  on  Balaam ;  and  when  he  sends  the  second  message,  he  does 
not  change  the  considerations,  but  simply  increases  them  to  the  utmost.  So,  to  take 
the  other  side,  the  world  is  equally  confident  in  the  terrifying  power  of  its  penalties. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  sorely  troubled  about  his  forgotten  dream,  does  not  for  all  that 
forget  to  play  Uie  despot  He  menaces  the  astrologers,  threatening  them  with  a 
dreadful  death,  in  right  royal  style.  It  must  be  acknowledged  also  tiiat  the  result 
only  too  often  shows  that  the  confidence  ie  justified.  We  cannot  guard  too  carefully 
against  the  world,  alike  in  its  attractions  and  its  threats ;  and  he  does  this  best 
who  is  filled  with  a  purer  love  and  a  worthier  fear  than  anything  in  the  world  can 
inspire. 

III.  Balas's  alarm  had  not  been  lost  nob  lessened  bt  the  lapse  of  Tncx. 
"These  Israelites  are  not  going  to  steal  away  my  suspicions  by  their  <}uietude.  The 
less  they  look  my  way,  the  more  sure  I  am  they  mean  ultimate  mischiel"  And  yet 
what  was  Israel  doing  all  this  time  of  going  to  Baltiam  and  returning  and  going 
again  ?  Why,  while  Balak  is  in  all  this  £et  and  stir,  Israel  is  steadily  preparinjg  for 
the  promised  land.  Whatever  God's  enemies  may  do  in  plot  and  counsel,  let  it  not 
hinder  our  advance.  Enemies  outside  cannot  hinder,  if  only  we,  whom  God  has 
called  and  guided,  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  which  dom  so  easily  beset 
us.— Y. 

Vers.  22— 36.— 2%«  angel,  the  prophet^  and  the  ass,    L  We  must  look  not  only 

AT  THE  LETTER  OF  God's  COMMANDS,  BX7T  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THEM.       "  If  the  men  COme 

to  call  thee,  rise  up,  and  go  with  them"  (ver.  20).  *' God's  anger  was  kindled 
because  he  went "  (ver.  22).  It  has  been  said  indeed  that  God  was  angry  not 
because  he  went,  but  with  something  that  happened  on  the  journey ;  and  to  support 
this  view  grammatical  considerations  are  urged,  from  the  participle  being  used 
instead  of  the  finite  verb  ('  Eeil  and  Delitzsch  on  the  Pentateuch,'  iii.  168.  Clark's 
Translations).  It  is  further  urged,  as  a  consequence  of  this  construction,  that  the 
encounter  with  the  angel  took  place  not  at  the  outset  of  the  journey,  but  rather 
towards  its  close.  All  this  may  be  true,  but  there  is  no  distinct  affirmation  of  it 
in  the  narrative  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  it /or  reconciling  purposes. 
There  is  no  difiiculty  in  admitting  that  God  was  displeased  with  Balaam  because  he 
went  at  all.  We  must  not  go  by  words  simply.  There  is  something,  even  in  com- 
munications between  men,  which  cannot  be  put  into  words.  And  just  as  the  Spirit 
makes  intercession  for  us  with  groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered,  so  there  are  com- 
■munications  of  the  answering  God  which  can  be  put  in  no  human  tongue.  The 
obedient  heart  will  distinguish  between  the  permissive  and  the  imperative,  between 
the  concession  to  human  weakness  and  the  call  to  holy  duty.  Those  who  want  to 
be  right  with  God,  to  attend  to  his  will  rather  than  their  own  desires,  will  never  lift 
a  permission  into  a  command  Our  interpretations  of  God's  words  are  a  searching 
test  of  our  spiritual  state.  How  many  jump  at  them  to  excuse  self-indulgence,  but 
conveniently  ignore  equally  prominent  words  that  call  for  self-denial.  The  word 
telling  Balaam  that  he  might  go  to  Balak  was  not  like  the  call  to  Abram  to  get  out 
of  his  country  and  away  rrom  his  kindred  to  a  land  which  the  Lord  tffould  show 
Mm  ;  nor  like  the  sending  of  Moses  to  Pharaoh,  and  Jonah  to  Nineveh. 
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II.  Balaam  was  going  on  this  expedition  syidbntlt  full  or  the  desires  of  his 
OWN  heabt.  All,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  was  pointing  in  the  way  he  wanted.  He 
could  plead  God's  pennission,  which  was  a  very  comfortable,  not  to  say  a  necessary, 
beginning  to  one  who  was  a  prophet.  As  he  rode  along,  his  heart  filled  with  ex- 
pectation of  the  future — riches,  honours,  fame,  power — an  ample  share  in  the  king- 
doms of  this  world  and  the  glory  of  them.  God's  permission  may  have  seemed  to 
the  infatuated  man  a  clear  indiccUion  of  /urther favours.  If  he  allowed  Balaam  to 
have  his  own  way  in  one  thing,  why  not  m  others  ?  Thus  he  had  in  view  the  possi- 
bility of  exercising  an  extraordinary  power,  one  that  would  make  him  famea  and 
dreaded  far  and  wide.  It  is  some&ing  to  make  a  man's  heart  swell  when  he  can 
wield  the  immense  forces  of  nature,  say  in  the  strength  of  a  disciplined  army,  or  of 
some  huge  steam-engine.  But  Balaam  had  in  view  the  possibility  of  wielding  forces 
above  nature,  cursing  Israel  so  that  its  strength  might  utterly  melt  away.  What 
wonder  God  was  angiy  with  him,  seeing  he  had  desires  in  his  heart  which  could 
onl^  be  satisfied  by  accomplishing  the  ruin  of  the  chosen  race !  Not  that  he 
deliberately  desired  Uieir  destruction ;  but  selfishness  in  its  blind  absorption  destroys 
with  little  scruple  all  that  comes  in  its  way.  There  is  some  parallel  between 
Balaam  and  Paul,  all  the  more  striking  because  it  extends  only  a  little  wapr.  Paul 
set  out  for  Damascus,  like  Balaam  for  Moab,  his  fanatical  heart  brimful  of  darling 
projects.  Hence  in  both  instances  we  see  special,  extraordinary,  and  unfailing 
methods  adopted  to  check  the  men  and  bring  them  to  consideration.  Men  who  are  in 
the  ordinaiy  paths  of  sin  may  be  dealt  with  by  ordinary  methods,  peculiar  indeed  to 
each  individual,  yet  never  rising  above  the  ordinary  experiences  or  humanity.  But 
Balaam  and  Paul,  being  extraordinary  transgressors,  were  dealt  with  by  extraordinary 
methods.  We  do  not  expect  sinners  to  be  met  by  angels  now,  or  to  hear  human 
speech  from  brute  beasts.  Still  we  may  have  this  much  in  common  with  Balaam 
and  Paul,  that  we  may  be  so  absorbed  in  our  own  things,  so  utterly  careless  of  God, 
Christ,  salvation,  and  eternity,  as  to  reauire  sharp,  sudden,  accumulated  agencies  to 
stir  up  our  attention.     It  takes  a  great  aeal  to  bnng  some  men  to  themselves. 

III.  The  process  adopted  to  make  Balaam  fully  conscious  of  the  wrath  of 
God.  1.  The  presence  of  an  angel  in  front.  Why  an  angel  ?  Why  not  communi- 
cate with  Balaam  as  before  ?  The  answer  is  that  Balaam  did  not  appreciate  such 
communications.  He  heard  them  indeed,  but  they  did  not  lav  hold  of  his  conscience, 
they  did  not  secure  his  obedience,  they  did  not  even  make  him  think  seriously  of  his 
danger.  Hence  the  appearance  of  a  visible  sign  in  the  angel — one  who  should 
equally  speak  the  word  of  God  and  be  seen  as  he  spoke.  We  know  that  persons  were 
greatly  terrified  and  impressed  by  the  visits  of  angels  (Judges  xiii.V  Men  can  go 
about  the  world  delighting  in  sin,  unconscious  that  all  the  time  they  are  in  l£e 
presence  of  God  himself,  but  let  them  see  what  seems  an  apparition  from  another 
world,  and  they  tremble  like  the  aspen.  The  disciples  in  their  earlier,  carnal- 
hearted  days  were  not  much  affected  by  the  holiness  and  spiritual  beauty  of  their 
Master's  life ;  but  what  an  impression  he  made  when  they  saw  him  walking  on  the 
sea  I  They  thought  it  was  an  apparition.  So  soon  as  Balaam  perceived  the  presence 
of  the  anael  it  brought  him  up  at  once.  "  He  bowed  down  his  head,  and  fell  flat  on 
his  face.'  God  makes  use  of  visible  agents  to  prepare  results  in  the  sphere  of  the 
invisible.  And  not  only  did  an  angel  appear,  but  he  vhjls  right  in  frowt,  signifying 
that  he  was  there  to  meet  with  Balaam.  He  had  also  his  svxyrd  drawn.  There  was 
significance  in  meeting  a  messenger  bearing  a  sword,  but  the  drawing  of  the  sword, 
even  without  a  single  word  spoken,  was  the  clearest  possible  intimation  of  opposition. 
The  way  of  transgressors  may  be  hard  in  more  senses  than  one.  How  many  perse- 
vere in  the  ways  of  sin  in  spite  of  urgent,  repeated  warnings  and  entreaties,  every- 
thing short  of  physical  force,  from  those  who  love  and  pity  them  I  Such  at  all 
events  cannot  say  that  no  one  has  cared  for  their  souls.  2.  Tha  extraordinary 
means  by  which  God  made  Balaam  to  notice  the  angel.  Balaam  would  not  attend  to 
the  warnings  of  an  invisible  God  presented  to  tiie  eye  within,  therefore  a  visible  angel 
was  sent  to  appeal  through  the  eye  without  to  the  eye  within.  But  though  the  angel 
was  in  front  with  the  drawn  sword,  Balaam  did  not  see  him.  How  ^en  shall  he  be 
made  to  see  him  f  God,  as  his  custom  is,  takes  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to 
confound  the  mighty.    Me  opens  the  mouui  of  the  prophet's  ass.    Ridiculous  I  say 
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the  men  who  will  have  no  miracles,  no  admission  of  the  supernatural ;  and  ludicrous 
as  well  as  ridiculous,  seeing  that  it  is  an  ass,  of  all  animals,  which  is*chosen  to  speak. 
But  that  is  only  because  we  associate  Balaam  with  the  despised  and  buffeted  animal 
which  the  word  "  ass  "  recalls  to  us.     We  may  be  sure  that  a  man  of  Btdaam's 
dignity  would  have  a  beast  to  cany  him  such  as  became  his  dignity.     And  as  to  the 
absurdity  of  an  animal  uttering  human  speech,  it  is  no  harder  to  believe  that  God 
should  here  have  opened  the  mouth  of  the  ass,  than  that  he  should  afterwards  have 
opened  the  mouth  of  Balaam,  being  tuch  a  man  as  he  was,  to  utter  glorious  predic- 
tions concerning  the  people  whom  it  was  in  his  heart  to  curse.     If  we  were  fulowed 
to  think  of  things  as  being  either  easy  or  difficult  to  God,  we  might  say  that  it  was 
more  difficult  for  him  to  control  the  mouth  of  a  carnal-minded  man  like  Balaam  than 
the  mouth  of  a  brute  beast.    It  is  not  pretended  that  he  changed  the  intellect  and 
gave  the  ass  human  thoughts  along  with  human  speech.    The  words  were  the  words 
of  a  man,  but  the  thoughts  were  Qie  thoughts  of  an  ass.    Balaam  himself  toas  not 
astonished  to  hear  it  speak.    He  was  too  much  exasperated  with  the  strange  stub- 
bornness of  an  animal  nitiierto  so  docile  and  serviceable,  to  notice  the  still  stranger 
power  with  which  it  had  been  so  suddenly  endowed.    Observe,  again,  how  naturallp 
all  leads  up  to  the  speaking  of  the  ass*    The  ass  is  not  brought  specially  on  the 
scene,  as  the  angel  was.    Balaam  saddles  the  ass,  and  takes  the  road  on  it  in  his 
customarv  way.    At  first  there  is  nothing  miraculous.    The  ass  sees  the  angel,  and 
turns  aside  into  the  field ;  there  is  nothing  strange  in  that.    Coming  to  the  path  of 
the  vineyards,  and  still  seeing  the  angel,  it  crushes  Balaam's  foot  against  the  wall ; 
there  is  nothing  strange  in  that.    Still  advancing  into  the  narrow  place,  and  still 
seeing  the  angel,  it  sinks  to  the  ground ;  there  is  nothing  strange  in  that.    The  ass 
was  in  a  strait  before  and  behind,  on  the  right  side  and  on  the  left.    Thus  its  speaking 
is  prepared  for  as  a  climax.     Accept  the  statement  that  the  ass  spoke,  and  all  the 
previous  narrative  leads  beautifully  up  to  it.     Deny  the  statement,  and  the  chief 
virtue  of  the  narrative  is  lost    3.  Let  us  not  fail  to  notice  this  instance  of  the  lower 
creation  recognising  God's  m^essenger.    The  question  of  course  sugjg;ests  itself.  Who 
was  this  angel  ?  one  of  the  unnamed  host,  or  the  Son  of  God  himself  in  his  old 
covenant  guise  ?    If  the  latter,  then  be  who  while  in  human  flesh  signified  his  will 
to  the  stormy  sea  might  well  signify  his  warning  presence  to  the  ass.    Not  that  the 
ass  knew  the  angel  as  a  human  being  could ;  but  even  as  the  lower  creation  is  sensible 
in  its  own  way  of  the  presence  of  man,  so  the  ass  might  be  sensible  in  its  own  way 
of  the  presence  of  the  angel.    We  argue  concerning  the  lower  animals  far  more 
from  ignorance  and  carelessly-accepted  tradition  than  from  real  and  discerning 
knowledge.     We  know  positively  nothing  as  to  what  sort  of  consciousness  underlies 
the  phenomena  of  their  existence.     We  know  wherein  they  are  not  like  us,  but  what 
they  are  in  themselves  we  cannot  know.    4.  Every  Balaam  has  his  ass,  i.  e.  every 
man  who  has  the  spirit  and  conduct  of  Balaam  in  him  may  expect  to  be  pulled  up  at 
last  in  like  manner.    What  God  made  the  ass  to  his  master,  that  Gt>d  makes  their 
consciences  to  many.     For  a  long  time  the  ass  had  only  been  of  ordinary  and  com- 
monly-accepted use.     Balaam  had  ridden  on  it  ever  since  it  was  his,  a  long  time  we 
may  conclude,  and  doubtless  rejoiced  in  having  so  convenient  and  trustworthy  a 
servant.     Ana  thus  many  find  their  consciences  as  little  troublesome,  as  constantly 
agreeable,  as  the  ass  was  to  Balaam.     Some  sort  of  conscience  they  must  have,  but 
it  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  taking  care  to  keep  a  reputation  for  honesty  and 
respectability.    They  find  such  a  conscience  useful  in  its  way,  just  as  Balaam  found 
his  ass  when  out  on  soothsaying  business.    But  even  as  the  ass  sees  the  angel,  so  con- 
science begins  to  waken  to  nobler  uses*    One  gets  out  of  the  little  world  of  mere  give 
and  take,  business  customs  and  local  habits.    Something  suggests  that  we  are  in  the 
wrong  road,  pulls  us  up  for  a  moment,  tries  to  turn  us  aside.    In  reality  God  is 
beginning  to  close  with  us  for  our  own  good.     At  first  there  is  latitude,  opportunity 
of  evasion.    We  go  a  little  further,  and  God  comes  closer.    Onward  still !  and  at  last 
the  soul  cannot  escape.    Blessed  is  that  man,  blessed  in  his  opportunity  at  all  events, 
whose  conscience,  once  the  humble  instrument  of  his  baser  self,  is  thoroughly  roused 
so  that  it  will  not  allow  him  further  with  its  consent  in  his  chosen  and  accustomed 
way.    The  crisis  comes,  and  the  question  is,  ''Will  you  from  the  heart  obey  the 
Divine  command,  come  in  subjection  to  the  angel  of  God^  or  go  on  greedily  in  the 
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way  of  unrighteousness,  which  you  have  been  so  clearly  shown  is  also  tlie  way  of 
destruction  ?  " 

IV.  The  extent  to  which  the  pkocess  is  sdcxjesspul.  1.  Balaam  w  enlightened 
at  last,  but  after  cUl  (ndy partially  enlightened.  At  last,  and  only  when  forced  to  it, 
does  he  become  aware  or  the  angePs  presence.  And  now  he  is  quick  enough  and 
humble  enough  to  recognise  that  presence,  but  not  with  the  quickness  and  humility 
of  a  full  repentance.  The  Lord  opened  ike  eyee  of  Balaam^  even  as  he  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  ass,  but  the  opening  lert  his  disposition  and  wishes  unchanged,  even  as  it 
left  the  ass-nature  unchanged.  He  saw  the  angel,  the  drawn  sword,  his  danger  at 
the  moment,  and  the  danger  he  had  been  in  before ;  but  his  folly,  his  duplicity,  his 
covetousness,  his  spiritual  danger  he  did  not  see.  Then  when  his  eyes  were  opened, 
and  at  the  same  time  his  ears  unstopped,  the  angel  goes  on  to  speak  to  him  such 
words  as  might  bring  him  to  a  right  state  of  mind.  Nothing  was  left  undone  that 
could  be  done.  The  angel  shows  him  plainly  in  what  danger  he  had  been  from  the 
first  swerving  of  the  ass,  and  how  the  ass  was  perhaps  more  aware  of  the  master's 
danger  and  solicitous  for  his  safety  than  was  the  master  himself.  Nothing  but  the 
sagacity  and  fidelity  of  the  ass  had  saved  his  life.  The  ass  was  more  faithful  to 
its  master  than  the  master  had  been  to  God.  2.  Hence,  the  enlightenment  being 
partial,  the  confession  is  inadeqtuxte,  indeed  worthless.  "  I  have  sinned."  There  are 
no  more  complaints  against  the  ass ;  there  is  no  extenuation  with  the  lip ;  so  far 
all  is  satisfactory.  What  is  said  is  all  right  so  far  as  it  goes.  The  mischief  is  in 
what  is  left  unsaid,  because  unthought.  Balaam  should  have  asked  himself,  ^^  How 
is  it  that  though  my  ass  saw  the  angel,  I  did  not  ?  "  His  confession  was  lacking  in 
that  he  did  not  say,  '*  I  have  sinned  because  my  heart  has  not  been  right.  I  have 
sinned  in  going  on  an  expedition  to  glorify  and  ennch  myself.  I  will  turn  back  at  once.  '* 
The  only  thing  of  real  use  and  worth  in  God's  sight  is  a  voluntary  turning  from  the 
ways  of  sin.  When  the  younger  son  came  to  himself,  he  did  not  say,  "  I  will  go  back 
to  my  father  if  he  wishes  m>e  togo,  if  he  will  not  let  m>e  stop  where  I  am,"  but  definitely, 
"  I  will  arise  and  go,"  Ac.  Therefore,  in  spite  of  the  angeVs  presence,  the  drawn 
sword,  the  thrice  intimation  through  the  ass,  in  spite  of  all  the  words  to  make  all 
plain,  BcUaam  goes  on.  He  may  indeed  plead  God's  permission,  but  this  plea  will 
avail  him  nothmg.  For  himself  it  matters  little  now,  seeing  he  is  not  one  whit 
changed  in  heart,  whether  he  goes  forward  or  backward ;  any  path  that  he  takes  is 
downward.  If  he  returns  to  Pethor,  it  will  not  be  to  a  life  of  true  repentance.  He 
is  the  same  low-minded  man  wherever  he  is,  and  it  matters  little  to  himself  whether 
he  is  destroyed  in  Pethor  or  in  Moab.  Let  him  then  go  forward  into  Moab,  so  that 
in  his  further  descent  and  ultimate  destruction  he  may  at  the  same  time  be  used  for 
the  glory  of  God.  Even  if  he  refuses  a  wUling  obedience,  God  may  get  gain  out  of 
him  by  an  unwilling  one. — ^Y, 

Vers.  36— 38.— ^oZflWm  and  Balak  meet  at  last.  I.  Balak's  solicitude  to  oon- 
ciLiATB  Balaam  and  show  him  HONOtm.  Balak  does  not  yet  know  what  unhealed 
wounds  may  be  in  the  prophet's  pride,  or  whether  that  pride  has  been  sufficiently 
pleased  by  the  dignity  of  the  second  deputation  and  the  extent  of  the  promises  it  has 
made.  He  does  all  he  can,  therefore,  to  minister  to  Balaam's  vanity.  The  children 
of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the  children  of  light.  They  will  leave 
nothing  undone  to  gain  their  ends ;  they  will  creep  to  reach  them,  if  they  cannot  reach 
them  standing  erect  Balak  goes  to  meet  the  prophet  at  the  utmost  border  of  his 
land.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  offend  the  powerful  ones  of  this  world  ;  they  must 
be  kept  in  ^ood  humour.  How  different  from  the  spirit  in  which  God  would  have  us 
approach  bun  or  any  one  whom  he  may  send  I  If  he  sends  to  bless  us,  it  is  because 
of  our  need  ;  he  is  not  a  man,  that  he  should  be  kept  in  a  favourable  disposition  by 
our^  flatteries  and  f  awnings.  We  need  to  remember  this.  Cornelius  had  a  sincere 
desire  to  serve  God,  but  very  mistaken  apprehensions  in  some  respects  of  what  God 
required,  seeing  how  he  fell  before  Peter  s  feet  and  worshipped  him.  Let  us  take 
heed  lest  in  our  anxiety  to  offer  God  what  we  think  he  wants  we  are  found  utterly 
insensible  as  to  what  he  really  wants.  We  cannot  be  too  solicitous  to  please  God, 
if  only  we  are  doing  it  according  to  his  will ;  we  cannot  be  too  solicitous  to  conciliate 
men,  if  only  we  are  doing  it  for  their  good.    There  is  nothing  degrading  or  unmanly, 
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nothing  that  compels  cringing  or  obsequiousness,  in  the  service  of  God.  When  we 
bow  before  the  grandees  and  plutocrats  of  the  world  and  watch  their  wishes  as  a  dog 
the  eyes  of  its  master,  then  we  are  reptiles,  not  men.  We  must  be  all  ti^ngs  to  9& 
men  only  when  it  will  save  them,  not  simply  to  advantage  ourselves. 

II.  Balaam  and  Balak  meet,  in  spite  of  all  the  hindrances  put  in  the  wat. 
Balak  of  course  has  his  own  notion  of  these  hindrances ;  bethinks  they  lay  in  Balaam's 
waiting  for  a  sufficient  inducement ;  and  veiy  likely  he  congratulates  himself  on  his 
insight,  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  his  pertinacity,  his  choice  of  agents,  and  of  the 
right  sort  of  bait  to  attract  Balaam.  Yet  after  all  Balak  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
what  great  hindrances  he  had  overcome.  If  he  had  iuiown  of  God's  interferences, 
he  might  have  been  prouder  than  ever ;  that  is,  if  the  knowledge  of  these  interferences 
had  not  changed  his  pride  to  alarm.  Balak's  earnest  sending  had  been  more  potent 
and  fascinating  than,  in  his  greeting  to  Balaam,  he  unwittmgly  supposed.  It  had 
outweighed  the  direct  commands  of  God,  the  mission  of  the  angel,  me  influence  of  a 
very  peculiar  miracle  and  a  very  narrow  escape  from  death.  How  much  there  must 
have  oeen  in  Balaam's  greedy  heart  to  draw  him  on  when  even  mighty  and  unusual 
obstacles  like  these  could  only  stay  him  for  a  moment !  Balak  drew  him  because  in 
his  heart  there  was  something  to  be  drawn ;  and  they  came  together  as  streams  that, 
rising  miles  apart,  and  winding  much  through  intervening  lands,  yet  meet  at  last 
because  each  pursues  its  natural  course.  All  the  obstacles  put  in  our  way  to  perdition 
will  not  save  us  if  we  are  bent  on  the  carnal  attractions  to  be  found  in  that  way. 
Drawing  is  a  mutual  thing.  There  was  nothing  in  Balaam's  heart  to  be  drawn  towards 
God.  The  hugest  magnet  will  do  no  more  than  the  least  to  attract  another  body  to 
it  unless  in  that  body  there  is  something  to  be  attracted. 

III.  The  meeting,  after  all,  does  not  seem  a  satisfactory  one.  One  would 
have  thought  that,  after  overcoming  so  many  hindrances,  these  two  kindred  spirits 
would  have  met  each  other  with  cordial  congratulations.  But  instead  of  this  being 
so,  Balak  must  show  himself  a  little  hurt  with  what  he  thinks  Balaam's  want  of 
confidence  in  his  word  and  prerogative  as  king.  And  though  Balaam's  difficulty  has 
not  lain  in  these  thinc^s,  he  cannot  explain  the  misimderstanding ;  he  has  to  hear 
that  word  **  wherefore  as  if  he  heard  it  not#  "  Lo,  I  am  come  unto  thee,"  that  must 
be  sufficient.  And  as  to  Balak's  expectations,  he  can  only  fall  back  upon  the  old  mis- 
leading generalities ;  he  cannot  meet  the  king  with  the  open,  eager,  joyous  counten- 
ance 6f  one  who  sees  success  within  his  grasp.  Balak,  he  sees,  has  more  confidence  in 
him  than  he  can  possibly  have  in  himself,  considering  the  strange  things  he  has  ex- 
perienced since  he  set  out  on  his  journey.  It  is  not  even  the  proverbial  slip  between 
the  cup  and  the  lip  that  he  has  to  prepare  for.  It  is  not  the  prooability  of  success  with 
the  possibility  of  failure,  but  the  strong  probability  of  failure  with  just  the  possibility 
of  success.  "  Have  I  now  any  power  at  all  to  say  anything  ?  tiie  word  that  God 
putteth  in  my  mouth,  that  shall  I  speak."  Not  that  we  are  to  suppose  Balak  was 
unduly  taken  aback  by  such  a  want  of  ardour  and  sympathy  in  Balaam.  Very  likely 
he  thought  it  was  notning  more  than  a  proper  professional  deference  to  Jehovah,  and 
that  in  l^e  event  all  would  be  right ;  just  as  men  say  "  God  willing "  and  "  please 
God"  when  they  are  in  the  midst  of  schemes  where  God's  will  and  pleasure  are  never 
thought  of  at  all— Y. 

Vers.  18, 14. — Balaam— the  summons.  The  story  of  Balaam  is  full  of  contrarieties. 
The  pure  faith  and  worship  of  Jehovah  is  seen  coming  into  strange  contact  with  the 
superstitions  of  heathenism ;  and  as  regards  the  personal  character  of  Balaam,  utterly 
discordant  moral  elements  are  seen  struggling  together  in  the  same  breast.  The  chief 
interest  of  the  story  centres  in  the  moral  phenomenon  presented  by  the  man  himself — 
"that  strange  mixture  of  a  man,"  as  Bishop  Newton  well  calls  him.  He  was  a 
heathen  soothsayer,  and  yet  had  some  real  knowledge  of  God.  He  was  under  the 
influence  of  soraid  passions,  and  yet  was  in  personal  converse  with  the  Spirit  of 


blessedness.  His  history  has  its  clearly-marked  stages.  In  this  first  stage  we  havet 
the  summons  that  came  to  him  from  Balak^  and  the  answer  he  was  constrained  to 
8:nd  back  to  it.    Note  here — 
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L  Hbathbn  faith  in  the  unsebn.  Balak  in  the  extremity  of  his  fear  sends  be- 
yond th&  limits  of  his  own  ^ople,  into  distant  Mesopotamia,  to  secure  the  help  of  one 
supposed  to  be  endowed  with  supernatural  gifts,  in  special  relation  to  the  invisible 
powers,  able  to  *' curse  and  to  bless  '*  (ver.  6).  A  striking  illustration  of  that  blind 
instinct  of  human  nature  by  virtue  of  which  it  believes  ever  in  the  interposition  of 
Deity  in  the  world's  affairs.  All  idolatrous  rites,  oracles,  divinations,  incantations, 
sacerdotal  benedictions  and  maledictions,  rest  ultimately  on  this  basis.  It  is  this 
makes  the  s^ay  of  the  priest  and  the  supposed  *'  prophet  of  the  Invisible  **  so  mightv 
in  every  land  and  age.  Christianity  teaches  us  to  lay  hold  on  the  substantial  truth 
that  underlies  these  mstorted  forms  of  superstition.  It  enlightens  this  blind  instinct ; 
reveab  the  righteous  **  God  that  judgeth  in  the  earth ;  "  leads  humanity  to  Him  who 
is  at  once  its  "  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King." 

II.  The  witness  for  God  that  mat  be  found  in  the  soul  of  a  depbaved  man, 
even  of  one  whose  inward  dispositions  and  whole  habit  of  life  are  most  opposed  to 
his  will.  Balaam  practised  an  art^hat  was  "  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord  (Deut. 
xviii.  12),  and  his  way  was  altogether  "perverse"  (ver.  32),  and  yet  God  was  near 
to  him.  God  spoke  to  him,  and  put  the  spirit  of  prophecy  into  his  heart,  and  a  word 
into  his  mouth.  He  ''heard  the  words  and  saw  the  vision  of  the  Almighty." 
Whether  his  knowledge  of  God  was  the  result  of  dim  traditions  of  a  purer  faith 
handed  down  from  his  forefathers,  or  of  influences  that  had  spread  in  his  own  time 
into  the  land  of  his  birth,  we  at  least  see  how  scattered  rays  of  Divine  light  then 
penetrated  the  deep  darkness  of  heathendom.  So  now  God  is  often  nearer  to  men 
than  we  or  they  themselves  suppose.  He  does  not  leave  himself  without  a  witness, 
even  in  the  most  ignorant  and  vile.  The  light  in  them  is  never  totally  extinguished. 
They  have  their  gleams  of  higher  thought,  their  touches  of  nobler,  purer  feeling. 
Conscience  rebukes  their  practical  perversity,  and  the  Spirit  strives  with  them  to 
lead  them  into  a  better  way.  When  God  is  absolutely  silent  in  a  man's  soul,  all 
hope  of  guiding  him  by  outward  persuasions  into  the  path  of  righteousness  is  gone.  ■ 

III.  The  prostitution  of  noble  powers  to  base  uses.  Hero  is  a  man  whose 
widespread  fame  was  the  result,  probably,  to  a  great  extent  of  real  genius.  His 
native  capacity — mental  insight,  influence  over  men,  poetic  gift — was  the  secret  of 
this  fame.  Like  Simon  Magus,  he  ''  bewitched  the  people,"  so  that  they  all  "  gave 
heed  to  him,  from  the  least  unto  the  greatest,  saying,  This  man  is  the  great  power 
of  God."  But  these  extraordinary  powers  are  perverted  to  the  furtherance  of  an  un- 
hallowed cause ;  he  makes  them  the  servants  of  his  own  base  ambition  and  desire 
for  gain.  '*  He  loved  the  wages  of  unrighteousness."  It  was  in  his  heart  to  obey 
the  behest  of  Balak  and  secure  the  offered  prize.  There  is  a  tone  of  disappointment 
in  the  words,  " The  Lord  refuseth  to  give  me  leave  to  go  with  you."  He  lets  "  I 
dare  not "  wait  upon  ^*  I  would."  And  notwithstanding  all  his  poetic  inspiration 
and  lus  passing  raptures  of  devout  and  pious  feeling, 

"  Tet  in  the  prophet's  soul  the  dreams  of  avarice  stay." 

How  full  is  all  human  histoxy  of  examples  of  the  waste  of  noble  faculties,  the 

§  restitution  to  evil  uses  of  God-given  powers !  The  darkest  deeds  have  ever  been 
one  and  the  deepest  miseries  inflicted  on  the  world  by  those  who  were  most  fitted 
by  nature  to  yield  effective  service  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness,  and  to 
confer  blessings  on  mankind.  And  it  is  generally  some  one  base  affection — the 
lust  of  the  flesh,  self-love,  avarice,  an  imperious  will,  &c.— that  turns  the  rich  tide 
of  their  life  in  a  false  direction.  As  the  spreading  sails  of  a  ship  only  hasten  its 
destruction  when  the  helm  fails,  so  is  it  with  the  noblest  faculties  of  a  man  when  he 
has  lost  the  guidance  of  a  righteous  purpose. 

IV.  The  Divine  restraint  of  man's  liberty  to  do  evil.  "  And  God  said,  Thou 
shalt  not  go  with  them,"  &c.  The  spell  of  a  higher  Power  is  over  him.  In  a  sense , 
contrary  to  that  of  Paul  the  Apostle,  he  "  cannot  do  the  thing  that  he  would."  So 
are  wicked  men  often  made  to  feel  that  there  is  after  all  a  ."mil  stronger  ^an  their 
\yill ;  that,  £ree  as  they  seem  to  be,  some  invisible  hand  is  holding  them  in  check, 
limiting  their  range  of  action,  thwarting  their  purposes,  compelling  them  to  do  the 
very  thing  they  would  fain  avoid,  turning  their  curses  into  blessings,  so  that  in  the 
end  they  serve  the  cause  they  meant  to  destroy.    The  hope  of  ^e  world  lies  in  the 
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absolnte  mastery  of  the  Will  that  is  *'  holy,  and  just,  and  good  "  oyer  all  conoeiyable 
opposing  forms  of  human  and  Satanio  power. — ^W. 

Vers.  Sl—S5.^B(daamr-the  arrest.  The  secret  willingness  of  Balaam  to  yield 
to  the  solicitations  of  Balak,  seen  at  first  in  the  tone  of  his  answer,  *'The  Lord 
refuseth/^  &c.,  was  still  more  manifest  in  his  parleying  with  the  second  appeal. 
Though  he  felt  the  resistless  force  of  the  Divine  restraint,  yet  he  delayed  the  return 
of  the  messengers  for  the  night  in  hope  of  getting  a  reversal  of  the  sentence  (vers. 
18,  19).  No  wonder  God's  anger  was  kindled  against  him,  and  that,  though  per- 
mission was  at  last  given  him  to  go,  he  was  made  in  this  startling  way  to  feel  that  he 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  Power  that  would  not  be  mocked.  Whatever  view  we  take  of 
the  strange  incidents  of  this  narrative,  whether  as  objective  realities,  or  as  the 
visions  of  a  trance,  the  moral  lessons  remain  substantially  the  same.  Three  features 
of  ^Balaam's  conduct  are  specially  prominent 

I.  His  cruel  anger.  His  rough  treatment  of  the  dumb  ass  is  marked  with 
reprobation.  It  was  both  itself  evil  and  the  symptom  of  a  hidden  evil.  1.  We 
may  believe  that  the  secret  unrest  of  his  conscience  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this 
outburst  of  anger.  Note  the  subtle  connection  that  often  ezbts  between  certain 
unusual  phases  of  conduct  and  the  hidden  workings  of  the  heart  Jonah's  anger  at 
^e  withering  of  the  gourd  was  but  one  of  the  signs  of  his  general  want  of  sympathy 
with  the  Divine  proceedure.  Balaam,  perhaps,  was  not  a  cruel  man,  but  the  sense  of 
wrong  within  and  the  feeling  that  he  was  doing  wrong  betrayed  itself  even  in  this 
form  of  behaviour.  Conscience  made  him  a  coward,  and  cowardice  is  always  cruel. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  the  "madness"  of  his* passion,  he  might  have  judged,  as  a 
diviner,  that  the  unwillingness  of  the  beast  to  pursue  her  journey  counselled  him  to 
return ;  but  when  a  man's  heart  is  not  right  with  God,  resentment  is  often  roused 
against  that  which  is  meant  to  turn  him  into  a  better  way.  *'  Am  I  become  your 
enemy  because  I  tell  you  the  truth  ?  "  *(Gal.  iv.  16).  2.  It  illustrates  the  sad  sub- 
jection of  the  inferior  creatures  to  the  curse  of  moral  evil.  "  The  creature  was  made 
subject  to  vanity,  not  wDlingly."  "  The  whole  creation  groaneth,"  Ac.  We  think  it 
strange  that  the  dumb  ass  should  "  sneak  with  man's  voice  and  rebuke  the  prophet's 
madness,"  but,  to  the  ear  that  can  near  it,  such  a  voice  is  continually  going  forth 
from  all  the  innocent  creatures  that  suffer  the  cruel  consequences  of  man's  abuse. 
Well  may  St  Paul  represent  them  as  "waiting  with  earnest  expectation  for  the 
manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God "  (Bom.  viii.  19,  22). 

II.  His  blind  infatuation.  It  is  deeply  significant  that  he  should  not  have  seen 
the  angel.  Even  the  poor  dumb  creature  that  he  rode  saw  more  than  he  did.  It  was 
his  moral  perversity,  tne  frenzy  of  his  carnal  ambition,  that  was  the  true  cause  of  the 
dulness  of  his  spiritual  vision.  Note— 1.  Sin  blinds  men  to  the  things  that  it  is 
most  needful,  for  them  to  apprehend  and  know.  Mental  blindness  often,  not  always, 
has  a  moral  cause.  ''This  people's  heart  is  waxed  gross,  and  their  ears  are  dull  of 
hearing,"  &q.  TMatt.  xiii.  iD).  The  highest  spiritual  truths,  realities  of  the  spirit 
world,  tokens  of  the  Divine  presence  ahdworking,  eternal  moral  laws,  sacred  responsi- 
bilities of  life,  Ac. — all  these  are  darkly  hidden  from  him  whose  heart  is  *'  thoroughly 
set  in  him  to  do  evil."  2.  Even  animal  instinct  is  a  safer  guide  than  the  moral 
sense  of  a  bad  man.^  It  efEectually  warns  of  danger,  and  prompts  to  the  pursuit  of 
the  good  nature  requires.  It  is  to  the  animal  a  sufficient  law.  But  when  the  "  spirit 
in  man,  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  that  giveth  him  understanding,"  the  sove- 
reignty of  reason  and  conscience,  is  overborne  by  base  fleshlv  lust,  man  sinks  lower 
than  uie  brutes  that  perish.  Their  obedience  to  the  law  of  their  being  puts  him  to 
shame.  Though  they  "  speak  not  with  man's  voice,"  their  sUent  wisdom  "  rebukes 
him  for  his  iniquity."    "  If  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,"  Ac,  (Matt.  vi.  23). 

III.  His  helplessness.  This  is  seen — 1.  In  his  abject  submission.  <<  He  bowed 
down  his  head,  and  fell  flat  on  his  face,"  saying,  "  I  have  sinned ; "  ''  now,  therefore, 
if  it  displease  thee,  I  will  get  me  back  a^ain."  He  must  liave  known  frcmi  tiie 
beginning  that  his  obstinate  self-will  was  displeasing  to  God,  but  now  that  the  con- 
sequences of  it  stare  him  in  the  face  he  is  nlled  with  alarm.  There  are  those  who 
ffneve  over  their  sin  only  when  it  is  found  out.  It  is  not  the  evil  itself  they  dread, 
but  only  its  discovery  and  punishment    Fear  often  makes  men  repent  and  reform 
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when  there  is  no  genuine  abhorrence  of  wrong-doing.  2.  In  the  Divine  compulsion 
under  which  he  is  placed  to  pursue  his  journey.  '*  Go  with  the  men,"  Ac.  He  would 
fain  draw  back,  but  it  is  too  late  now ;  he  must  do  the  work  and  bear  the  testimony 
that  God  has  determined  for  him.  When  men  are  bent  upon  that  which  is  evil,  God 
often  allows  them  to  become  entangled  in  circumstances  of  danger  from  which  there 
is  no  escape,  that  "  they  may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  way,  and  be  filled  with 
their  own  devices  "  (Pro v.  i.  31). — W. 


EXPOSITION. 


Balaam's  propheoibs  (ch.  xxii.  41 — 
xxiv.).  Ch.  xxii.  41.— The  high  places  of 
Baal,  or  "  Bamoth-Baal."  Perhaps  the  Ba- 
moth  mentioned  in  ch.  xxi.  19,  20.  This 
is,  however,  by  no  means  certain,  because 
high  places  were  no  doubt  numerous,  and 
that  Bamoth  would  seem  to  have  been  too 
far  from  the  present  camp  of  Israel.  In 
any  case  they  crossed  the  Amon,  and  ran 
some  risk  by  adventuring  themselves  on 
hostile  territory.  That  thence  he  might 
tee  the  utmost  part  of  the  people.  Accord- 
ing to  the  quasi-sacramental  character  at- 
tributed to  the  cursing  of  a  seer,  it  was  held 
necessary  that  the  subject  of  the  curse  should 
be  in  view.  Balak  desired  to  attain  this 
object  with  as  little  risk  as  possible,  and 
therefore  he  took  Balaam  first  of  all  to  these 
heights,  whence  a  distant  and  partial  view  of 
Israel  might  be  had. 

Ch.  xxiiL  1. — Build  me  here  seven  altars. 
According  to  the  common  opinion  of  the 
heathen,  it  was  necessary  to  propitiate  with 
sacrifices  the  God  with  whom  they  had  to 
do,  and  if  possible  to  secure  his  favourable 
consideration  on  their  side.  The  number 
seven  was  especially  connected  with  the 
revelation  of  the  true  God,  the  Creator  of 
the  world,  and  was  probably  observed  here 
for  this  reason.  The  sacrifices  were  offered  no 
doubt  to  Jehovah. 

Yer.  8. — ^Peradventnre  the  Lord  will  come 
to  meet  me.  It  might  be  concluded  from 
ch.  xxiv.  1  that  Balaam  went  only  to  look 
for  "  aujpiries,"  i.  e.  for  such  natural  signs 
in  the  mght  of  birds  and  the  like  as  the 
heathen  were  wont  to  observe  as  manifesta- 
tions of  the  favour  or  disfavour  of  God,  the 
success  or  failure  of  enterprises.  It  seems 
clear  that  it  was  his  practice  to  do  so,  either 
as  having  some  faith  nimself  in  such  uncer- 
tainties, or  as  stooping  to  usual  heathen  arts 
which  he  inwardly  despised.  But  from  the 
fact  that  God  met  him  (we  know  not  how), 
and  that  such  supernatural  communication 
was  not  une]n>ected,  we  may  conclude  that 
Balaam's  woras  meant  more  for  himself  than 
the  mere  observance  of  auguries,  whatever 
they  may  have  meant  for  Balak.  To  an 
high  place.  Rather,  "to  a  bald  place" 
(^p^— compare  the  meaning  of  "  Oalvaiy  "), 


from  which  the  immediate  prospect  was  un- 
interrupted. 

Yer.  4. — ^I  have  prepared  seven  altars. 
Balaam,  acting  for  the  king  of  Moab,  his 
heathen  patron,  in  this  difficult  business, 
points  out  to  God  that  he  had  given  him  the 
mil  ouota  of  sacrifices  to  begin  with.  It  was 
imphed  in  this  reminder  that  God  would 
naturall;^  feel  disposed  to  do  something  for 
Balaam  in  return. 

Yer.  7.— Took  up  his  parable.  7f^  (cf. 
ch.  xxi.  27).  Balaam's  utterances  were  in 
the  highest  degree  poetical,  according  to  the 
antithetic  form  of  the  poetry  of  that  day, 
which  delighted  in  sustained  parallelisms,  m 
lofty  figures,  and  in  abrupt  turns.  The 
"  Ttiashal "  of  Balaam  resembled  the  "  bur- 
den "  of  the  later  prophets  in  this,  that  it 
was  not  a  discourse  uttered  to  men,  but  a 
thing  revealed  in  hiin  of  which  he  had  to 
deliver  himself  as  best  he  might  in  such 
words  as  came  to  him.  His  inward  eye  was 
fixed  on  this  revelation,  and  he  gave  utter- 
ance to  it  without  consideration  of  those 
who  heard.  Aram,  i.  e.  Aram-Naharaim,  or 
Mesopotamia  (cf.  Gen.  xxix.  1 ;  Deut.  zxiii. 
4).  Be^,  or  "threaten,"  i.  e,  with  the 
wrath  of  Heaven.  Jacob.  The  use  of  this 
name  as  the  poetical  equivalent  of  Israel 
shows  that  Balaam  was  familiar  with  the 
story  of  the  patriarch,  and  underotood  his 
relation  to  the  people  before  him. 

Yer.  9.— The  people  shall  dwell  alone, 
and  shall  not  be  reckoned.  Rather,  "  It  is 
a  people  that  dwelleth  apart,  and  is  not 
numbered. "  It  was  not  the  outward  isolation 
on  which  his  eye  was  fixed,  for  that  indeed 
was  only  temporary  and  accidental,  but  the 
religious  and  mored  separateness  of  Israel  as 
the  chosen  people  of  God,  which  was  the 
very  secret  of  their  national  greatness. 

Yer.  10.  — The  fourth  part  of  Israel. 
y^VHK  is  so  rendered  by  the  Targums,  as 
alluding  to  the  four  great  camps  into  which 
the  host  was  divided.  The  Septuagint  has 
^ijfiovc,  apparently  from  an  incorrect  read- 
ing. The  Samaritan  and  the  older  veraions, 
foflowedby  theYulf|ate,  render  it  "progeny," 
but  this  meaning  is  conjectural,  and  there 
seems  no  sufftcient  reason  to  depart  from  the 
common  translation.    Let  me  die  the  death 
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of  fhe  righteom.  The  word  "righteous" 
Ib  in  the  plural  (D^^,  SiKaiuv) :  it  may  refer 
either  to  the  Israelites  as  a  holy  nation, 
liying  and  dying  in  the  favour  of  God  ;  or 
to  the  patriarchs,  such  as  Abraham,  the 
promises  made  to  whom,  in  faith  of  which 
they  died,  were  already  so  gloriously  fulfilled. 
If  tne  former  reference  was  intended,  Balaam 
must  have  had  a  much  ftdler  and  happier 
knowledge  of  "life  and  immortality"  tnan 
the  Israelites  themselves,  to  whom  death 
was  dreadful,  all  the  more  that  it  ended  a 
life  protected  and  blessed  by  God  (cf.  e.  g, 
Ps.  IxxxviiL  10—12 ;  Isa.  zxxviii.  18,  19). 
It  is  hardly  credible  that  so  singular  an 
anticipation  of  purely  Christian  feeling  should 
really  be  found  in  the  mouth  of  a  prophet  of 
that  day,  for  it  is  clear  that  the  words,  how- 
ever much  inspired,  did  express  the  actual 
emotion  of  Balaam  at  the  moment.  It  is 
therefore  more  consistent  with  the  facts  and 
probabilities  of  the  case  to  suppose  that 
calaam  referred  to  righteous  Abraham  (cf. 
Isa.  zli.  2)  and  his  immediate  descendants, 
and  wished  that  when  he  came  to  die  he 
might  have  as  sure  a  hope  as  they  had  en- 
joyed that  God  would  bless  and  multiply 
their  seed,  and  make  their  name  to  be  glorious 
in  the  earth.  Let  my  iMt  end  be  iSce  his. 
nnnK  (last  end)  is  the  same  word  trans- 
lated "latter  days"  and  "ktter  end"  in 
6tL  xxiv.  14,  20.  It  means  the  last  state  of 
a  people  or  of  a  man  as  represented  in  his 
ofisprmg;  the  sense  is  not  incorrectly  ex- 
pressed by  the  Septuagint,  yivoiro  rb  ffwipfta 
fiov  VQ  TO  cwipfia  ToifTmv, 

Yer.  18. — Come  .  .  uito  another  place. 
Balak  attributed  the  miscarriage  of  his  enter- 
prise thus  far  to  something  inauspicious  in 
the  locality.  Thou  shalt  see  but^the  ntmott 
part  of  them,  n^n  ^n^|;  69^.  Both 
the  meaning  of  the  nouns  and  the  tense  of 
the  verb  are  disputed.  By  some  **ephes 
katathu  "  (the  end  of  the  last  of  them)  is  held 
equivalent  to  "  the  whole  of  them,"  which 
seems  to  contradict  the  next  clause  even  if 
defensible  in  itself.  The  ordinary  rendering 
is  favoured  by  the  Septuagint  (<iXX'  ^  likpog 
n  ahrov  5^fc)  and  by  the  IW^gums.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  would  read  the  verb  in  the 
present  tense,  and  understand  Balak's  words 
to  refer  to  the  place  they  were  leaving.  This 
is  in  accordance  with  the  statement  in  ch. 
zxiL  41,  and  it  would  certainly  seem  as  if 
Balak  and  Balaam  moved  each  time  nearer 
to  that  encampment  which  was  for  different 
reasons  the  centre  of  attraction  to  them 
both. 

Yer.  14. — ^The  field  of  Zophim,  i.  e,  of  the 
watchers.  Probably  a  well-known  outlook. 
To  the  top  of  Pisgah.  The^  followed  ap- 
parently on  the  track  of  their  enemies  (see 
on  ch.  XXL  20). 


Yer.  16.— While  I  meet  the  Lord  yonier. 

Bather,  "and  I  will  go  and  meet  thus." 
nb  iTJ^  ^?^9)*  Balaam  does  not  say  whom 
or  what  he  is  going  to  meet,  but  from  the 
use  of  the  same  term  in  ch.  xxir.  1  it  is 
evident  that  he  employed  the  language  of 
soothsayers  looking  for  auguries.  He  may 
have  spoken  va^ely  on  puipose,  because  he 
was  in  truth  actmg  a  part  with  Balak. 

Yer.  20.— I  have  received  commaiidment 
to  bless.  The  word  "  commandment "  is  not 
wanted  here.  Balaam  had  received,  not  in* 
structions,  but  an  inward  revelation  of  the 
Divine  will  which  he  could  not  contravene. 

Yer.  21.— He  hath  not  beheld  iniquity  im 
Jacob.  The  subject  of  this  and  the  parallel 
clause  is  left  indefinite.  If  it  is  God,  accord* 
ing  to  the  A.  Y.,  then  it  means  that  God  in 
his  mercy  shut  his  eyes  to  the  evil  which  did 
exist  in  individuals,  and  for  his  own  sake 
would  not  impute  it  to  the  chosen  nation. 
If  it  be  impersonal,  according  to  the  Sep- 
tuagint and  the  Targums,  "one  does  not 
behold  iniquity,"  &c.,  then  it  means  that  the 
iniquity  was  not  flagrant,  was  not  left  to 
flatner  head  and  volume  until  it  brought 
down  destruction.     PerrerioneBS.    Rather, 

"  suffering  "  (/^V*  Septuagint,  «6voc),  the 
natural  consequence  of  sin.  Compare  the 
use  of  the  two  words  in  Ps.  x.  7 ;  xc  10. 
The  shout  of  a  king  is  among  them.  The 
"shout"  (ni(^"Un)  w  the  jubilation  of  the 
nation  with  which  it  acclaims  its  victor  king 
(cf.  1  Sam.  iv.  5,  6).  In  Levit.  xxiii.  24 ; 
rs.  xlvii.  5  it  is  used  of  the  sounding  of  the 
saci'cd  trumpets.      . 

Yer.  22.— Ood.  7^,  and  also  at  the  end 
of  the  next  verse,  and  four  times  in  the  next 
chapter  (vers.  4,  8,  16,  23}.  The  use  seems 
to  be  poetic,  and  no  particular  signification 
can  be  attached  to  it  Brought  them,  or, 
perhaps,  "is  leading  them."  So  the  Sep- 
tuagint :  QthQ  b  may  ay  ^v  ahrbv,  Unioom. 
Hebrew,  D((").  It  is  uniformly  rendered 
fiovoclpoic  by  the  Septuagint,  under  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  the  rhinoceros  was  in* 
tended.  It  is  evident,  however,  from  Deut. 
xxxiii.  17  and  other  passt^s  that  the  reem 
had  two  horns,  and  that  its  horns  were  its 
most  prominent  feature.  It  would  also 
appear  from  Job  xxxix.  9—12  and  Isa.  xxxiv. 
7  that,  while  itself  untameable,  it  was  allied 
to  species  employed  in  husbandry.  The 
reem  may  therefore  have  been  the  aurochs 
or  urus,  now  extinct,  but  which  formerly 
had  so  larae  a  range  in  tiie  forests  of  the  old 
world.  There  is  some  doubt,  however, 
whether  the  urus  existed  in  those  days  in 
Syria,  and  it  may  have  been  a  wild  buffalo, 
or  some  kindred  animal  of  the  bovine  jpienus, 
whose  size,  fierceness,  and  length  of  horn 
made  it  a  wonder  and  a  fear. 
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Yer.  28.— Enehantmimt,  fi^).  Bather, 
"  angary."  Septnagint,  oliavtaiiit.  See  on 
LeYit.  xix.  26,  where  the  practice  is  for- 
bidden to  Israel.  Againit  Jacob,  or,  "in 
Jacob,"  as  the  marginal  reading,  and  this  is 
fevonred  by  the  Septoagint  and  the  Tar- 
gams,  and  is  equally  true  and  striking.  It 
was  the  proud  peculiarity  of  Israel  that  he 
tmsted  not  to  an^  magic  arts  or  superstitious 
rites,  uncertain  in  themselves,  and  always 
leading  to  imposture,  but  to  the  direction 
and  favour  of  the  Almighty.  Divination. 
1^9^'  ^Ptaagint,  fAavTtia,  The  art  of  the 
soothsayer.  Aooording  to  thia  time  it  shall 
be  said  of  Jaoob  and  of  Israel.  Rather, 
''in  season,"  i.e.  in  God's  good  time,  ''it  shall 
be  said  to  Jacob  and  to  Israel."  What  hath 
Ood  wronght!  or,  "what  God  doeth." 
The  meaning  seems  to  be  that  auguiy  and 
divination  were  useless  and  vain  in  the  case 
of  Israel,  because  God  himself  declared  and 
would  declare  his  mighty  acts  in  behalf  of 
his  people,  and  that  by  no  uncertain  vatici- 
nation, but  by  open  declaration.      , 

Ver.  24.— As  a  great  lion.  K^5<»  gener- 
ally translated  "old  lion,"  as  in  Gen.  xlix. 
9.  By  some  it  is  rendered  lioness  (cf.  Job 
iv.  11  ;  Kahum  ii.  12).  As  a  ^onng  lion. 
^J^^  the  ordinary  term  for  a  Hon  without 
further  distinction.  It  is  alto^ther  fantastic 
to  suppose  that  Balaam  had  just  seen  a  lion 
coming  up  firom  the  ghor  of  Jordan,  and  that 
this  "omen "  inspired  his  " ma^uU"  The 
rising  of  a  lion  from  its  covert  was  one  of  the 
most  common  of  the  more  striking  phe- 
nomena of  nature  in  those  regions,  and  the 
imagery  it  afforded  was  in  constant  use  ;  but 
in  truth  it  is  evident  that  these  similes  are 
borrowed  fix)m  Jacob's  dyinc  prophecy  con- 
cerning Judah  (Gen.  xliz.  9),  in  which  the 
word  "prey  "  (Hebrew,  ^"Jl},  a  torn  thing)  is 
also  found.  Balaam  was  acquainted  with 
that  prophecy,  as  he  was  with  the  promises 
made  to  Abraham  (cf.  ver.  10  with  Gen.  ziii. 
16 ;  xxviii.  14). 

Yer.  27.— I  will  bring  fhee  nnto  another 
plaoe.  At  first  (ver.  25)  Balak  had  in  his 
vexation  desired  to  stop  the  mouth  of  Balaam, 
but  afterwards  he  thought  it  wiser  to  make 
yet  another  attempt  to  change  the  mind  of 
God  ;  as  a  heathen,  he  still  thought  that  this 
might  be  done  by  dint  of  importunity  and 
renewed  sacrifices. 

Yer.  28.— Unto  the  top  of  Peer.  On  the 
meaning  of  Peor  see  on  ch.  xxv.  3.  This 
Poor  was  a  summit  of  the  Abarim  ranges 
northwards  firom  Pisgah,  and  nearer  to  the 
Israelites.  The  adjacent  village,  Beth-Peor, 
was  near  the  place  of  Moses  burial  (Deut 
xxxiv.  6^.  From  the  phrase  used  in  Deut 
iii  29  ;  IV.  46,  with  which  the  testimony  of 
Eusebius  agrees,  it  must  have  lain  almost 
opposite  Jericho  on  the  heights  behind  the 


Arboth  Moab.  From  Peor,  therefore,  the 
whole  encampment,  in  all  its  length  and 
breadth,  would  lie  beneath  their  gaze.  Jeshi- 
mon.    See  on  ch.  zzL  20. 

Ch.  xxiv.  1. — As  at  other  times,  or, 
"as  (he  had  done)  time  after  time."  Sep- 
tuagint,  KarA  t6  ciw^^c*  To  seek  ibr  en- 
ohantments.    Rather,  "  for  the  meeting  with 

auguries."  D^^J  HK^f??.  Septuagint,  tic 
9wavTiiaiv  ToiQ  oitopoie*  Naehashiniy  as  in 
ch.  zxiii.  23,  is  not  enchantments  in  the 
sense  of  magical  practices,  but  definitely 
auguries,  i.  e.  omens  and  signs  in  the  natural 
world  observed  and  interpreted  according  to 
an  artificial  system  as  manifesting  the  pur- 
poses of  God.  As  one  of  the  commonest  and 
worst  of  heathen  practices,  it  was  forbidden 
to  Israel  (Levit.  xix.  26 ;  Deut.  xviii.  10) 
and  held  up  to  reprobation,  as  in  2  Kings 
xvii.  17 ;  xxi.  6 ;  2  Chron.  xxxiii.  6.  To- 
ward the  wilderness.  "IJllt^r}.  Not  "  Je- 
Shimon,"  but  apparently  the  Arboth  Moab  in 
which  Israel  was  encamped,  and  which  were 
for  the  most  part  desert  as  compared  with 
the  country  around. 

Yer.  2.— The  spirit  of  God  came  upon  him. 
This  seems  to  intimate  a  higher  state  of  in- 
spiration than  the  expression,  "  God  put  a 
word  into  his  mouth  "  (ch.  xxiii.  6,  16). 

Yer.  8.— Balaam  .  .  hath  said.  Rather, 
"the  utterance  of  Balaam."  D^^  is  con- 
stantly used,  as  in  ch.  xiv.  28,  for  a  Divine 
utterance,  tffaJtwm  Deif  but  it  does  not  by 
itself,  apart  ^om  the  context,  claim  a  super- 
human orijgin.  The  man  whose  eyes  are  open. 
t^n  D^(^  *ip|n.  The  authorities  are  divided 
between  the  rendering  in  the  text  and  the 
opposite  rendering  given  in  the  margin. 
D|3p  is  used  in  Dan.  viii.  26,  and  DJ^^  in 
Lam.  iii.  8,  in  the  sense  of  "  shut ; "  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  passage  in  the  Mishnah 
distinctly  uses  DHfi^  and  DHD  in  opposite 
senses.  The  Yulgate,  on  the  one  hana,  has 
(Mu/rcUtLs;  the  Ssptuagint,  on  the  other, 
has  h  iLkti^ivi^Q  6pwv,  and  this  is  the  sense 
given  by  the  Targums.  Strange  to  say,  it 
makes  no  real  difference  whether  we  read 
"open"  or  "shut,"  because  in  any  case  it 
was  the  inward  vision  that  was  quickened, 
while  the  outward  senses  were  closed. 

Yer.  4.— Falling  into  a  tranoe.  Rather, 
"falling  down."  ^i  eoc^i^,  Yulgate.  The 
case  of  Saul,  who  "  fell  down  naked  all  that 
day "  (1  Sam.  xix.  24),  overcome  by  the  il- 
lapse  of  the  Spirit,  affords  the  best  com- 
parison. Physically,  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  catalepsy,  in  which  the  senses 
were  closed  to  outward  things,  and  the  eyes 
open  but  unseeinff.  The  Word  for  "  open  " 
in  this  verse  is  the  ordinary  one,  not  that 
used  in  yer.  3. 
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Yer.  6.  —  As  the  yalleji,  or,  ''as  the 
torrents"  (D^^nj),  which  pour  down  in 
parallel  courses  from  the  upper  slopes.  As 
gardens  by  the  river's  idde.  The  river 
ni^ft  as  in  ch.  xxli.  5)  means  the  Euphrates. 
Balaam  combines  the  pheasant  imagery  of  his 
own  cultivated  land  with  that  of  the  wilder 
scene  amidst  which  he  n^w  stood.  As  the 
trees  of  lign  aloes.  D^pn^.  Aloe  trees, 
such  as  grew  in  the  farther  east,  where  Balaam 
had  pemaps  seen  them.  Which  the  Lord 
hath  planted,  or,  "the  Lord's  planting," 
a  poetical  vraaj  of  describing  their  beauty  and 
rarity  (cf.  Ps.  i  8 ;  civ.  16). 

Yer.  7.— He  shall  pour  the  water,  or, 
*'th^  water  shall  overflow."     Out  of  his 

hnekets.  1^*?  is  the  dual, ' '  his  two  buckets. " 
The  image,  femiliar  enough  to  one  who  lived 
in  an  irngated  land,  is  of  one  carrying  two 
buckets  on  the  ends  of  a  pole  whicn  are 
so  fuU  as  to  run  over  as  he  goes.  And  his 
seed  .  .  in  many  waters.  It  is  uncertain  in 
what  sense  the  word  *  *  seed  "  is  used.  It  may 
be  an  image  as  simple  as  the  last,  of  seed 
sown  either  by  or  actually  upon  many  waters 
(cf.  Eccles.  XL  1),  and  so  securing  a  plentiful 
and  safe  return  ;  or  it  may  stand  for  the  seed, 
i.  e,  the  posterity,  of  Israel,  which  should 
grow  up  amidst  many  blessings  (Isa.  xliv.  4). 
The  former  seems  most  in  keeping  here. 
His  king  shall  be  higher  than  Agag. 
Bather,  ^  let  his  king  be  higher  than  Agag. " 
The  name  Agag  (H  j^,  the  fiery  one)  does  not 
occur  again  except  as  the  name  of  the  king 
of  Amalek  whom  Saul  con(]^uered  and  Samuel 
slew  (1  Sam.  xv. ) ;  yet  it  may  safely  be 
assumed  that  it  was  the  official  title  of  idl 
the  kings  of  Amalek,  resembling  in  this 
"Abimelech"  and  "Pharaoh."  Here  it 
seems  to  stand  for  the  dynasty  and  the 
nation  of  the  Amalekites,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  any  reference  was 
intended  to  any  particular  individual  or 
event  in  the  distant  future.  The  "king" 
of  Israel  here  spoken  of  is  certainly  not  Saul 
or  any  other  of  the  kings,  but  God  himself 
in  his  character  as  temporal  Ruler  of  Israel ; 
and  the  "  kingdom '*^  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  as  set  forth  by  way  of  anticipation  in 
the  polity  and  order  of  the  chosen  race.  As 
a  fact,  Israel  had  afterwards  a  visible  kins 
who  overthrew  Agag,  but  their  having  such 
a  king  was  alien  to  the  mind  of  God,  and 
due  to  a  distinct  falling  away  from  national 
faith,  and  therefore  could  find  no  place  in 
this  prophecy. 

Yer.  8.— And  shall  break  fheir  bones. 
Q!?)^  (cf*  Ezek.  xxiii.  84)  seems  to  mean 
"  crush  "  or  "  smash."  The  Septuagint  has 
IcfivcXifc,  "shall  suck  out,"  i.  e.  the  marrow, 
but  the  word  does  not  seem  to  bear  this 
meaning.    Pieree  fhem  through  with  his 


K^??. 


arrows,  or,  "dash  in  pieces  his  arrows," 
i.  e,  the  arrows  shot  at  him.  fTUP?  V^n. 
The  diffictdty  is  the  possessive  suffix  to 
"  arrows,"  which  is  in  the  singular ;  other- 
wise this  rendering  gives  a  much  better 
sense,  and  more  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of 
the  passage.  The  image  in  Balaam's  mind  is 
evidently  that  of  a  terrible  wild  beast  devour- 
ing  his  enemies,  stamping  them  underfoot, 
and  dashing  to  pieces  in  his  fury  the  airrows 
or  darts  which  they  vainly  launch  against 
him  (compare  the  imagery  in  Dan.  viL  7). 

Y.er.  9.— A  Uon.  n^-  A  great  lion. 
See  on  ch.  xxiii  24,  and  Gen.  xlix.  9. 
Blessed  is  he  that  blessefh  thee,  &c  In  these 
words  Balaam  seems  to  refer  to  the  terms  of 
Bakk's  first  message  (ch.  xxii  6).  Far  from 
being  affected  by  blessings  and  cursings  from 
without,  Israel  was  itself  a  source  of  blessinff 
or  cursing  to  others  according  as  they  treated 
him. 

Yer.  12.— Spake  I  not  also.  This  was 
altogether  true.  Balaam  had  enough  of  the 
true  prophet  about  him  not  only  to  act  with 
strict  fidelity,  as  far  as  the  letter  of  the  com- 
mand went,  but  also  to  behave  with  great 
dignity  towards  Balak. 

Yer.  14.~I  will  advertise  thee.  ^Vyni5 
has  properly  the  meaning  "advise"  (Sep- 
tuagint, <ntfilSov\ivau)t  but  it  seems  to  have 
here  the  same  subordinate  sense  of  giving 
information  which  "advise"  has  witn  us. 
The  Yulgate  here  has  followed  the  surmise 
of  the  Jewish  commentators,  who  saw  nothing 
in  Balaam  but  the  arch-enemy  of  their  race, 
and  has  actually  altered  the  text  into  "  dabo 
consilium  quid  populus  tuns  populo  huic 
fociat"  (cf.  ch.  XXXI.  16). 

Yer.  16.— Knew  the  knowledge  of  the 
Kost  High.  Septuagint,  Itturrdfuvo^  Iirc9- 
rriiiriv  vapd  *Tif'i<rrov.  This  expression  alone 
diBtinguishos  this  introduction  of  Balaam's 
mashal  from  the  former  one  (vers.  8,  4), 
but  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  it  really  ados 
anything  to  our  underetanding  of  his  mental 
state.  If  we  ask  when  Balaam  had  received 
the  revelation  which  he  now  proceeds  to 
communicate,  it  would  seem  most  natural  to 
reply  that  it  was  made  known  to  him  when 
"  the  Spirit  of  God  came  upon  him,"  and  that 
Balak's  anger  had  interrupted  him  in  the 
midst  of  \i\s.ma8hcdy  or  possibly  he  had  kept 
it  back,  as  too  distasteful  to  his  patron, 
until  he  saw  that  he  had  nothing  more  to 
expect  from  that  quarter. 

Ver.  17.— I  shall  see  him,  but  not  now  : 
I  shall  behold  him,  but  not  nigh.  Rather, 
"  I  see  him,  but  not  now :  I  behold  him,  but 
not  near"  (^S^(^  •  •  •  ^3^*^^  exactly  as  in 
ch.  xxiiL  9).  Balaam  does  not  mean  to  say 
that  he  expected  himself  to  see  at  any  future 
time  the  m^rsterious  Bein^  of  whom  he 
speaks,  who  is  identical  with  the  "Star" 
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and  the  «*  Sceptre  "  of  the  following  clauaee ; 
he  speaks  wholly  as  a  prophet,  and  means 
that  nis  inner  gaze  is  fixed  upon  such  an  one, 
with  full  assurance  that  he  exists  in  the 
counsels  of  God,  but  with  clear  recognition 
of  the  fiwt  that  his  actual  coming  is  yet  in 
the  far  future.  There  ihall  eome  a  Star  out 
of  Jacob.  Septuagint,  <ivar€XfT  d<Trpov.  It 
may  quite  as  well  be  rendered  by  the  present ; 
Balaam  simply  utters  what  passes  before  his 
inward  vision.  The  star  is  a  natural  and  com- 
mon poetic  ^rmbol  of  an  illustrious,  or,  as 
we  say,  "  brilliant,"  personage,  and  as  such 
recurs  many  times  in  Scripture  (cf.  Job  xxxviii. 
7  ;  Isa.  xiv.  12 ;  Dan.  viii  10 ;  Matt  xxir. 
29  ;  PhiHp.  ii  16  ;  Rev.  L  20  ;  u.  28).  The 
eelebrated  Jewish  fanatic  called  himself  Bar- 
eochab,  "son  of  the  Star,"  in  allusion  to 
this  prophecy.  A  Sceptre  shall  rise  out  of 
IsraeL  This  further  defines  the  "ster"  as 
a  ruler  of  men,  for  the  scoptie  is  used  in  that 
sense  in  the  dying  nrophecy  of  Jacob  (Gen. 
xlix.  10),  with  which  Balaam  was  evidently 
acquainted.  Accordingly  the  Septuagint  has 
here  ApaarriinTat  Av^piawoQ.  Shall  imite 
the  oomers  of  Koab.  Rather,  "the  two 
corners  "  (dual),  or  **  the  two  sides  of  Moab," 
i  «.  shall  crush  Moab  on  either  side.  And 
destroy  all  the  children  of  Sheth.  In  Jer. 
zlviiL  46,  where  this  prophecy  is  in  a  manner 
quoted,  the  word  ^5"^  (qarqar,  destroy)  is 
altered  into  *l*FniJ  {quadqod,  crown  of  the 
head).  This  raises  a  very  curious  and  inter- 
estiiu^  question  as  to  the  use  made  by  the 
pr^hets  of  the  earlier  Scriptures,  but  it 
gives  no  authority  for  an  alteration  of  the 
text.  The  expression  H^iJ?  has  been 
variously  rendered.  The  Jewirfi  comment- 
ators, followed  by  the  Septuagint  (frdvrae 
wiodc  Sn-^)  and  the  older  versions,  understand 
it  to  mean  the  sons  of  Seth,  the  son  of 
Adam,  i.  e,  all  mankind.  Many  modem 
commentators,  however,  take  Hg'  as  a  con- 
traction of  HKjf^  (Lam.  iii.  47— "desola- 
tion"), and  read  "sons  of  confusion,"  as 
equivalent  to  the  unruly  neighbours  and 
relations  of  IsraeL  This,  however,  is  ex- 
tremely dubious  in  itself,  for  Hg?  nowhere 
occurs  in  this  sense,  and  derives  no  8Ui>port 
from  Jer.  xlvlii.  46.  It  is  true  that  r\^  ^i)^! 
is  there  replaced  by  l^K^  ^^9,  "sons  of 
tumult,"  but  then  this  very  verse  affords  the 
clearest  evidence  that  the  prophet  felt  no 
hesitation  in  altering  the  text  of  Scripture 
to  suit  his  own  inspired  purpose.  If  it  be 
true  that  ^JHR  will  not  bear  the  meaning 
given  to  it  in  the  Targums  of  "reim  over," 
etui  there  is  no  insuperable  difficulty  in  the 
common  rendering.  Jewish  prophecy,  from 
beginning  to  end,  <x>ntemplated  the  Messiah 
as  the  Conqueror,  the  Subduer,  and  even  the 


Destroyer  of  all  the  heathen,  i,  e,  of  all  who 
were  not  Jewa  It  is  only  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment  that  the  iron  sceptre  with  which  he 
was  to  dash  in  pieces  the  heathen  (Ps.  ii.  9) 
becomes  the  pastoral  staff  wherewith  he 
shepherds  them  (Rev.  ii.  27 — iroifiawT,  after 
the  Septuagint,  which  has  here  misread  the 
text).  The  prophecy  was  that  Messiah 
shoidd  destroy  the  heathen ;  the  fulfilment 
that  he  destroyed  not  them,  but  their  heathen- 
ism (cf.  e  g,  Ps.  cxlix.  6—9  with  James  v. 
20). 

Yer.  18.— Soir  also  shall  be  a  possessioii 
for  his  enemies.  Seir  (Gen.  xxxii  3),  or 
Mount  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  8),  was  the  old  name, 
still  retained  as  an  alternative,  of  Edom.  It 
is  uncertain  whether  the  rendering  "  for  his 
(t.  e,  Edom's)  enemies"  is  correct.  The 
Hebrew  is  simply  V^.^K,  which  may  stand  in 
apposition  to  Edom  and  Seir,  "his  enemies," 
i.  e,  the  enemies  of  Israel.  So  the  Septuagint, 
*HoaS  6  iY^p^c  aiiTov,  Shall  do  valiantljr, 
or,  "shaol  be  prosperous"  (c£  Dent  viii 
17;  Ruthiv.  11). 

Yer.  19.— Shall  eome  he  that  shall  haye 
dominion.  'Ti^l'  Literally,  "  one  shall 
rule,"  the  subject  being  indefinite.  Of  the 
city.  *!  W ;  not  apparently  out  of  any  city 
in  particular,  but  "out  of  any  hostile  city." 
The  expression  implies  not  only  conquest, 
but  total  destruction  of  the  foe. 

Yer.  20.— He  looked  on  Amalek.  This 
looking  must  have  been  an  inward  vision, 
because  the  haunts  of  the  Amalekites  were 
far  away  (see  on  Gen.  xxxvi  12 ;  Exod. 
xvii  8 ;  Wumb.  xiv.  26,  45).  The  first  of 
the  nations.  Amalek  was  in  no  sense  a 
leading  nation,  nor  was  it  a  very  ancient 
nation.  It  was  indeed  the  very  first  of  the 
nations  to  attack  Israel,  but  it  is  a  most 
arbitrary  treatment  of  the  words  to  under- 
stand them  in  that  sense.  The  prophet 
Amos  (vL  1)  uses  the  same  expression  of  the 
Jewish  aristocracy  of  his  day.  As  it  was  in 
no  better  position  than  Amalek  to  claim  it  in 
any  true  sense,  we  can  but  suppose  that  in 
either  case  there  is  a  reference  to  the  vain- 
slorious  vauntings  of  the  people  threatened ; 
it  would  be  quite  in  keeping  with  the  Be- 
dawin  character  if  Amalet  gave  himself  out 
be  "the  first  of  nations." 

Yer.  21.— HelookedontheXenitet.  This 
maahal  is  excessively  obscure,  for  both  the 
subject  of  it  and  the  drift  of  it  are  disputed. 
On  tiie  one  hand,  the  Eenites  are  mentioned 
among  the  Canaanitish  tribes  that  were  to 
be  dispossessed,  in  Gen.  xv.  19 ;  on  the  other, 
they  are  identified  with  the  Midianitish  tribe 
to  which  Hobab  and  Raguel  belonged,  in 
Judges  i.  16,  and  apparently  in  1  Sam.  xv. 
6  (see  on  ch.  x.  29).  It  has  been  supposed 
that  the  friendly  Eenites  had  b^  this  time 
left  the  camp  of  Israel  and  established  them- 
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selves  by  conquest  in  the  south  of  OanAsn, 
and  even  that  they  had  oooupied  the  terri- 
tory and  taken  the  name  of  the  origmal 
Eenites  of  Qea.  xv.  19.  This,  however,  is  a 
mere  conjecture,  and  a  very  improbable  one. 
That  a  weak  tribe  like  that  of  Hobab  should 
have  done  what  Israel  had  not  dared  to  do, 
and  settled  themselves  by  force  of  arms  in 
Southern  Palestine,  and,  further,  that  they 
should  be  already  known  by  the  name  of 
those  whom  they  had  destroyed,  is  extremely 
unlikely,  and  is  inconsistent  with  the  state- 
ment in  Judges  i  16.  And  thou  puttest 
thy  nest  in  a  roek.  Rather,  "  and  thy  nest 
laid  (DH?')  upon  a  rock."  We  do  not  know 
where  the  Eenites  dwelt,  and  therefore  we 
cannot  tell  whether  this  expression  is  to  be 
understood  literally  or  figuratively.  If  the 
Canaanitish  tribe  is  here  spoken  o^  it  is  very 
likely  they  had  their  residence  in  some  strong 
mountain  fastness,  but  if  the  Midianitisn 
tribe,  then  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  had  crossed  the  Jordan  at  alL  In  that 
case  the  "nest"  must  be  wholly  figurative, 
and  must  refer  to  that  strong  confidence 
which  they  placed  in  the  protection  of  the 
Qod  of  IsraeL 

Ver.  22.— Hevertheleis  the  Kenite  shall 
bo  waited.  HJ?  185^  HjnrDK  ^3.  Rather, 
"  Kain  shall  surely  not  be  wasted."  DK"  ^3 
is  of  doubtM  meaning,  but  it  seems  here  to 
have  the  force  of  a  negative  question  equiva- 
lent to  a  negation.  Kain  is  mentioned  in 
Josh.  XV.  57  as  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah, 
but  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that  an 
insignificant  village  is  here  mentioned  by 
name.  Probably  **  Kain  "  stands  for  the 
tribe-fSftther,  and  is  simply  the  poetical 
equivalent  of  Kenite.  UntiL  n^"^*  There 
is  some  uncertainty  about  these  two  particles, 
which  are  sometimes  rendered  "how  long!" 
In  the  sense  of  "  until "  they  are  said  to  be 
an  Aramaism,  but  this  is  doubtful. 

Yer.  23. — ^Whon  Ood  doeth  this.  Liter- 
ally,  "from  the  settling  of  it  by  God." 

7^  So}^,  i,  e,  when  God  shall  bring  these 
terrible  things  to  pass.  Septua^t,  Zrav^ 
ravra  6  dtdg.  This  exclamation  refers  to 
the  woe  which  he  is  about  to  pronounce, 
which  involved  his  own  people  also. 

Ver.  24. — Chittim.  (M>rus  (see  on  Gen.  x. 
4).  The  *  *  isles  of  Chittim^'  are  menrioned  by 
Jeremic^  (ii.  10)  and  by  Ezekiel  (xxviL  6)  in 
the  sense  apparently  of  the  western  islands 
generally,  while  in  Dan.  xi  80  "the  ships  of 
Uhittim  "  may  have  an  even  wider  reference. 


Indeed  the  Taigum  of  Palestine  makes  men- 
tion of  Italy  here,  and  the  Vulgate  actually 
translates  "venient  in  trieribus  de  ItaM. 
There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Balaam  knew  or  spoke  of  anything  further 
than  (>prus.  It  was  "from  the  side  of" 
(*T!9)  Cyprus  that  the  ships  of  his  vision 
came  down  upon  the  Phoenician  coasts, 
wherever  their  original  starting-point  may 
have  been.  Shall  afliiet,  or,  "  shsll  bring 
low."  The  same  word  is  used  of  the  oppres- 
sion of  Israel  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xv.  13).  Eber. 
The  Septuagint  has  here  'E/3pacovc>  &nd  is 
followea  by  the  Peschito  and  the  Vulgate. 
It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  Balaam  would 
have  substituted  "Eber"  for  the  "Jacob" 
and  "  Israel"  which  he  had  previously  used. 
The  Targum  of  Onkelos  paraphrases  <^£ber " 
by  "beyond  the  Euphrates,"  and  that  of 
Palestine  has  "  all  the  sons  of  Eber."  From 
Gen.  X.  21  it  would  appear  that  "the  children 
of  Eber "  were  the  same  as  the  Shemites ; 
Asshur,  therefore,  was  himself  included  in 
Eber.  but  is  separately  mentioned  on  account 
of  his  fame  and  power.  And  he  also  shall 
pensfa  for  ever.  The  subject  of  this  {uro- 
phecy  is  left  in  obscurity.  It  is  difficult  on 
grammatical  grounds  to  refer  it  to  Asshur, 
and  it  does  not  seem  appropriate  to  "  Eber." 
It  may  mean  that  the  unnamed  conquering 
race  which  should  overthrow  the  Asian 
monarchies  should  itself  come  to  an  end  for 
evermore ;  or  it  may  be  that  Balaam  added 
these  words  while  he  beheld  with  dismay 
the  coming  destruction  of  his  own  Shemitlc 
race,  and  their  final  subjugation  by  more 
warlike  powers.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Greek  empire,  although  overthrown,  did 
not  by  any  means  "perisn  for  ever"  in  the 
same  sense  as  the  previous  empires  of  the 
East 

Ver.  25.— And  returned  to  his  plsoe. 
\  pl?!?afe^.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this  ex- 
pression, which  is  used  in  Gen.  xviii.  83  and 
m  other  places,  implies  that  Balaam  re- 
turned to  his  home  on  the  Euphrates.  If  he 
did  he  must  have  retraced  his  steps  slmost  im- 
mediately, because  he  was  slain  among  the 
Midianites  shortly  after  (ch.  xxxi.  8).  The 
phrase,  however,  may  merely  mean  that  he 
set  off  homewards,  and  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  supposition  that  he  went  no  further 
on  his  way  than  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Midianites.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
the  infatuation  which  would  keep  him  within 
reach  of  a  people  so  strange  and  terrible. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  PROPHECIES  OP  BALAAM. 

That  the  prophecies  of  Balaam  have  a  Messianic  character,  and  are  only  to  he  folly 
understood  in  a  Christian  sense,  seems  to  lie  upon  the  face  of  them.  The  Targums 
of  Onkelos  and  Palestine  make  mention  of  King  Meshiha  here,  and  the  great  mass  of 
Christian  interpretation  has  nnif  ormly  f  oUowed  in  the  track  of  Jewish  tradition.  It  is 
of  coarse  possible  to  get  rid  of  the  prophetic  element  altogether  by  assuming  that  the 
utterances  of  Balaam  were  either  composed  or  largely  interpolated  after  the  events  to 
which  they  seem  to  refer.  It  would  be  necessary  in  this  case  to  bring  their  real  date 
down  to  the  period  of  the  Macedonian  conquests,  and  much  later  still  if  the  Greek 
empire  also  was  to  **  perish  for  ever."  The  difficulty  and  arbitrary  character  of  such 
an  assumption  becomes  the  more  evident  the  more  it  is  considered ;  nor  does  it  seem 
consistent  with  the  form  into  which  the  predictions  are  cast.  A  patriotic  Jew  looking 
5adb  from  the  days  of  Alexander  or  his  successors  would  not  call  the  great  Eastern 
power  by  the  name  of  Asshur,  because  two  subsequent  empires  had  arisen  in  the  place 
of  Assyria  proper.  But  that  Balaam,  looking/onirarc^  down  the  dim  vista  of  the  future, 
should  see  Asishur,  and  only  Asshur,  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  what  we  know  of 
prophetic  perspective, — the  further  off  the  events  descried  by  inward  vision,  the 
more  extreme  l^e  foreshortening, — according  to  which  law  it  is  well  known  that  the 
first  and  second  advents  of  Christ  are  inextricably  blended  in  almost  every  case. 

If  we  accept  the  prophecies  as  genuine,  it  is,  again,  only  possible  to  reject  the 
Messianic  element  by  assuming  that  no  Jewish  prophecy  overleaps  the  narrow  limits  of 
Jewish  history.  The  mysterious  Being  whom  Bdaam  descries  in  the  undated  future, 
who  is  the  King  of  Israel,  and  whom  he  identifies  with  the  Shiloh  of  Jacob's  dying 
prophecy^  and  who  is  to  bring  to  nought  all  nations  of  the  world,  cannot  be  David, 
although  David  may  anticipate  him  in  many  ways ;  still  less,  as  the  reference  to  Agag, 
Amalek,  and  the  Eenites  might  for  a  moment  incUne  us  to  believe,  can  it  be  Saul.  At 
the  same  time,  while  the  Messianic  element  in  the  prophecy  cannot  reasonably  be 
Ignored,  it  is  obvious  that  it  does  not  by  any  means  exist  by  itself ;  it  is  so  mixed  up 
with  what  is  purely  local  and  temporal  in  the  relations  between  Israel  and  the  petty 
tribes  which  surrounded  and  envied  him,  that  it  is  impossible  to  isolate  it  or  to  exhibit 
it  in  any  clear  and  definite  form.  The  Messiah  indeed  appears,  as  it  were,  upon  the  stage 
in  a  mysterious  and  remote  grandeur ;  but  he  appears  with  a  slaughter  weapon  in  his 
hand,  crushing  such  enemies  of  Israel  as  were  then  and  there  formidable,  and  exter- 
minating the  very  fugitives  from  the  overthrow.  Even  where  the  vision  loses  for 
once  its  local  colouring  in  one  way,  so  that  the  Eong  of  Israel  deals  with  all  the  sons 
of  men,  yet  it  retains  it  in  another,  for  he  deals  with  them  in  wrath  and  destruction, 
not  in  love  and  blessing.  There  is  here  so  little  akin  to  the  true  ideal,  that  we  are 
readily  tempted  to  say  that  Christ  is  not  here  at  all,  but  only  Saul  or  David,  or  the 
Jewish  monarchy  personified  in  the  ruthlessness  of  its  consolidated  power.  But  if 
we  know  anything  of  the  genius  of  prophecy,  it  is  exactly  this,  that  the  future  and  the 
grand  and  the  heavenly  is  seen  through  a  medium  of  the  present  and  the  paltry  and 
the  eartiily.  The  Messianic  element  almost  always  occurs  in  connection  with  some 
crisis  in  tde  outward  history  of  the  chosen  people  ;  it  is  inextricably  mixed  up  with 
what  is  purely  local  in  interest,  and  often  witii  what  is  distinctiy  imperfect  in  morality. 
To  the  Jew — and  to  Balaam  also,  however  unwillingly,  as  the  servant  of  Jehovah —  . 
the  cause  of  Israel  was  the  cause  of  God ;  he  could  not  discern  between  them.  "  Our 
country,  right  or  wrong,"  was  an  impossible  sentiment  to  him,  because  he  could  not 
conceive  of  his  country  being  wrong ;   he  knew  nothing  of  moral  victories,  or  the^ 
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triamphs  of  defeat  or  of  suffering ;  he  could  not  think  of  God's  kingdom  as  asserting 
itself  in  any  other  way  than  in  the  overthrow,  or  (better  still)  the  annihilation,  of 
Moab,  Edom,  Assyria,  Babylon,  Rome,  the  whole  world  which  was  not  Israel.  The 
sufferings  of  the  vanquished,  the  horrors  of  sacked  cities,  the  agonies  of  desolated 
homes,  were  nothing  to  him ;  nothing,  unless  it  were  joy — ^joy  that  the  kingdom  of  God 
should  be  exalted  in  the  earth,  joy  that  the  reign  of  wickedness  should  be  broken. 

All  these  feelings  belonged  to  a  most  imperfect  morality  and  we  rightly  look  upon  them 
with  horror,  because  we  have  (albeit  as  yet  very  imperfectly)  conformed  our  sentiments 
to  a  higher  standard.  But  it  was  the  very  condition  of  the  old  dispensation  that  God 
adopted  the  then  moral  code,  such  as  it  was,  and  hallowed  it  with  religious  sanctions, 
and  gave  it  a  strong  direction  God-ward,  and  so  educated  his  own  for  something 
higher.  Hence  it  is  whoUy  natural  and  consistent  to  find  this  early  vision  of  the 
Messiah,  the  heaven-sent  Eang  of  Israel,  introduced  in  connection  with  the  fall  of  the 
petty  pastoral  state  of  Moab.  To  Balaam,  standing  where  he  did  in  time  and  place, 
and  all  the  more  because  his  personal  desires  went  with  Moab  as  against  Israel,  Moab 
stood  forth  as  the  representative  kingdom  of  darkness,  Israel  as  the  kingdom  of  lights 
Through  that  strong,  definite,  narrow,  and  essentially  imperfect,  but  not  untrue, 
conviction  of  his  he  saw  the  Messiah,  and  he  saw  him  crushing  Moab  first,  and  then 
trampling  down  all  the  rest  of  a  hostile  world.  That  no  one  would  have  been  more 
utterly  astonished  if  he  had  beheld  the  Messiah  as  he  was,  is  certain ;  but  that  is  not 
at  all  inconsistent  with  the  belief  that  he  really  prophesied  concerning  him.  That 
he  should  put  all  enemies  under  his  feet  was  what  Balaam  truly  saw ;  but  he  saw  it 
^d  gave  utterance  to  it  according  to  the  ideas  and  imagery  of  which  his  mind  was 
full  God  ever  reveals  the  supernatural  through  the  natural,  the  heavenly  through 
the  earthly,  the  future  through  the  present. 

It  remains  to  consider  briefly  the  temporal  fulfilments  of  Balaam*s  prophecies. 

Moab  was  not  apparently  seriously  attacked  until  the  time  of  David,  when  it  was 
vanquished,  and  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  slaughtered  (2  Sam.  viii.  2).  In  the 
division  of  the  kingdom  it  fell  to  the  share  of  Israel,  with  the  other  lands  beyond 
Jordan,  but  the  vicissitudes  of  the  northern  monarchy  gave  it  opportunities  to  rebel, 
of' which  it  successfully  availed  itself  after  the  death  of  Ahab  (2  Kings  i.  1).  Only 
in  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus  (b.o.  129)  was  it  finally  subdued,  and  ceased  to  have 
an  independent  existence. 

Edom  was  also  conquered  for  the  first  time  by  David,  and  the  people  as  far  as 
possible  exterminated  (1  Kings  xi.  15,  16).  Nevertheless,  it  was  able  to  shake  off 
the  yoke  under  Joram  (2  Kings  viii.  20),  and,  although  defeated,  was  never  again  sub- 
dued (see  on  Gen.  xxvii.  40).  The  prophecies  against  Edom  were  indeed  taken  up 
again  and  again  by  the  prophets  (e,  g>  Obadiah),  but  we  must  hold  that  they  were 
never  adequately  fulfilled,  unless  we  look  for  a  spiritual  realisation  not  in  wrath,  but  in 
mercy.  The  later  Jews  themselves  came  to  regard  "  Edom  *'  as  a  Scriptural  synonym 
for  all  who  hated  and  oppressed  them. 

.  Amalek  was  very  thoroughly  overthrown  by  Saul,  acting  under  the  directions  of 
Samuel  (1  Sam.  xv.  7,  8),  and  never  appears  to  have  regained  any  national  existence. 
Certain  bands  of  Amalekites  were  smitten  by  David,  and  others  at  a  later  period  in 
the  leign  of  Hezekiah'by  the  men  of  Simeon  (1  Chion.  iv.  39 — 43). 

The  prophecy  concerning  the  Kenites  presents,  as  noted  above,  great  difficulty,  be- 
cause it  is  impossible  to  know  certainly  whether  the  older  Kenites  of  Genesis  or  the 
later  Kenites  of  1  Samuel  are  intended.  In  either  cose,  however,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  sacred  histoiy  throws  no  light  whatever  on  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy ; 
we  know  nothing  at  all  as  to  the  fate  of  this  small  clan.    No  doubt  it  ultimately 
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shared  the  lot  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  with  the  exception  of  Judah  and 
Jerusalem,  and  was  transplanted  by  one  of  the  Assyrian  generals  to  some  far-off 
spot,  where  its  very  existence  as  a  separate  people  was  lost 

The  "  ships  from  the  side  of  Cyprus  "  clearly  enough  represent  in  the  vision  of 
Balaam  invaders  from  over  the  western  seas,  as  opposed  to  previous  conquerors  from 
over  the  eastern  deserts  and  mountains.  That  the  invasion  of  Alez^nder  the  Great 
was  not  actually  made  by  the  way  of  Cjrprus  is  nothing  to  the  point.  It  was  never 
any  part  of  spiritual  illumination  to  extend  geographical  knowledge.  To  Balaam*8 
mind  the  only  open  way  from  the  remote  and  unknown  western  lands  was  the  water- 
way by  the  sides  of  Cyprus,  and  accordingly  he  saw  the  hostile  fleets  gliding  down 
beneath  the  lee  of  those  sheltering  coasts  towards  the  harbours  of  Phoenicia.  Doubt- 
less the  ships  which  Balaam  saw  were  rigged  as  ships  were  rigged  in  Balaam*8  time^ 
and  not  as  in  the  time  of  Alexander.  But  the  rigging,  like  the  route,  belonged  to  the 
local  and  personal  medium  through  which  the  prophecy  came,  not  to  the  prophecy 
itself.  As  a  fact  it  remains  true  that  a  maritime  power  from  the  West,  whose  home 
was  beyond  Cyprus,  did  overwhelm  the  older  power  which  stood  in  the  place  and 
inherited  the  empire  of  Assyria.  Whether  the  subsequent  ruin  of  this  maritime  power 
also  is  part  of  the  prophecy  must  remain  doubtful* 

HOMILETICS., 

Ver.  41— ch.  xxiv. — Balaam  and  Ids  prophecies.  The  prophecies  of  Balaam 
were  the  utterances  of  a  bad  man  deeply  penetrated  by  religious  ideas,  and  inspired 
for  certain  purposes  by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  hence  it  is  evident  tliat  many  deep 
moral  and  spiritual  lessons  may  be  learnt  ^om  them,  apart  from  their  evidential 
value  as  prophecies.  Consider,  therefore,  with  respect  to  the  moral  character  and 
conduct  of  Balaam — 

I.  That  Balak  and  Balaam  thought  to  move  the  God  op  Israel  by  impor- 

TUNITT,  OR    perhaps    TO  GET  THE    BETTER  OF    HIM    BY  CONTRIVANCE;    hence    Balak 

repeatedly  shifted  his  ground  and  brought  Balaam  to  another  point  of  view.  Even 
so  do  ungodly  men  imagine  that  the  immutable  decrees  of  right  and  wrong  may 
somehow  be  changed  in  their  favour  if  they  use  sufficient  perseverance  and  address. 
By  putting  moral  questions  in  many  different  lights,  by  getting  their  outward  or 
inward  adviser  to  look  at  them  from  diverse  points  of  view,  they  think  to  make  right 
wrong,  and  wrong  right  With  what  insensate  perseverance,  e.  g.,  do  religious  people 
strive,  by  perpetually  shifting  their  ground,  to  force  tlie  Almighty  to  sanction  in 
their  case  that  covetousness  wnich  he  has  so  unmistakably  condemned. 

II.  That  Balaam  clearly  hinted  to  the  Almighty  that,  as  he  had  procured 

MUCH  HONOUR  FOR  HIM  FROM   BaLAK,  HE  WAS  EXPECTED  TO  DO  WHAT  WAS  POSSIBLE  IN 

THE  MATTER  FOR  HIM.  Even  SO  do  men  who  are  in  truth  irreligious,  although  often 
seeming  very  much  the  reverse,  give  the  Almighty  to  understand  (indirectly  and 
unavowedly,  but  unmistakably)  that  they  have  done  much,  laid  out  much,  g^ven  up 
much  for  his  honour  and  glory,  and  that  they  naturally  look  for  some  equivalent. 
To  serve  God  for  nought  (Job  i.  9)  does  not  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  selfish  people; 
to  them  godliness  is  a  source  of  gain  (1  Tim.  vi.  5),  if  not  here,  then  hereafter. 

III.  That  Balaam  was  moved  to  wish  he  might  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
BUT  was  not  disposed  TO  LIVE  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  RIGHTEOUS  J  henco  his  wish'was  as 
futile  as  the  mirage  of  the  desert,  and  was  signally  reversed  by  the  actual  character 
of  his  end.  Even  so  do  evil  men  continually  desire  the  rewards  of  goodness,  which 
they  cannot  but  admire,'  but  they  will  not  submit  to  the  discipline  of  goodness.  A 
sentimental  appreciation  of  virtue  and  piety  is  worse  than  useless  by  itself. 

IV.  That  Balaam  received  no  reward  from  Balak  because  he  had  not  cursed 
Israel,  and  none  from  God  because  he  had  wished  to  curse  him.  Even  so  it  is 
with  men  whose  religious  feelings  restrain,  but  do  not  direct,  their  lives.  They  miss 
the  rewards  of  this  world  because  they  are  outwardly  conscientious,  and  the  rewards 
of  the  next  world  because  they  are  inwardly  covetous. 
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V.  That  Balaam  returned  to  bis  place,  %.  e.  he  went  back,  as  it  seemed,  to  his 
old  home  and  his  old  life  on  the  banks  of  Euphrates ;  in  trutii  **  he  went  to  his  own 
place"  (Acts  i.  25),  for  he  rushed  blindly  on  destruction,  and  received  the  recompense 
of  death. 

Consider  again,  with  respect  to  the  sayingB  of  Balaam — 

I.  That  it  is  not  possible  to  curse  whom  God  hath  hot  ottbsed.  There  is  in 
fact  but  one  curse  which  there  is  any  reason  to  dread,  and  that  is  "  Depart  from  me.** 
Any  malediction  of  men,  unless  it  be  merely  the  echo  of  this  up<m  earUi,  spoken  with 
authority,  does  but  fall  harmless,  or  else  recoil  upon  him  that  utters  it. 

II.  That  the  sinqular  glort  of  Israel  was  his  sbparatenbss— a  separateness 
which  was  outwardly  marked  by  a  sharp  line  of  distinction  from  other  peoples,  but 
was  founded  upon  an  inward  and  distinctive  holiness  of  life  and  worship.  Even  so 
is  the  glory  of  the  Church  of  Christ  and  of  each  faithful  soul  to  be  '^  separate  from 
sinners,*'  as  was  Christ  And  this  separation  must  needs  be  outwardly  marked  in 
many  ways  and  in  many  cases  (1  Cor.  v.  11 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  17) ;  but  its  essence  is  an 
inward  divergence  of  motive,  of  character,  and  of  condition  before  God.  To  be 
"  even  as  others  "  is  to  be  the  "  children  of  wrath  "  (Ephes.  ii  3) ;  to  be  Christians  is 
to  be  "  a  peculiar  people  "  (Titus  ii.  14).  If  men  cannot  bear  to  be  peculiar,  they 
need  not  look  to  be  blessed ;  if  they  must  adc^t  tlie  fashions  of  this  world,  they  must 
be  content  to  share  its  end  (Gal.  L  4  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  10 ;  1  John  iL  15^17). 

III.  That  the  death  of  the  righteous  is  blessed  and  an  object  of  desire  in  a 
far  higher  sense  than  Balaam  was  able  to  comprehend.  It  may  appear  to  the  foolish 
that  the  life  of  the  righteous  is  full  of  sadness,  but  none  can  fail  to  see  that  his  death 
is  full  of  immortality,  tliat  he  is  in  peace  by  reason  of  a  good  conscience,  and  in 
hope  of  glory  by  reason  of  the  sure  mercies  of  God. 

IV.  That  the  latter  end  of  the  righteous  is  more  blessed  and  desirable  than 
HIS  DEATH ;  for  this  is  to  live  again,  and  to  live  for  ever,  and  to  inherit  eternity  of 
bliss  in  exchange  for  a  few  short  years  of  strife  and  patience. 

V.  That  it  is  not  possible  for  man  to  reverse  the  benedictions  which  God  has 
PRONOUNCED  UPON  HIS  PEOPLE.  This  has  been  tried  by  Balaam,  and  by  very  many 
since,  but  to  no  efEect.  The  blessings  which  we  are  called  to  inherit,  as  set  forth  in 
the  New  Testament,  will  certainly  hold  good  in  every  age  and  under  all  circum- 
stances. No  matter  what  the  world  may  say,  or  we  be  tempted  to  think,  the  "  poor  '* 
and  the  "meek  "  and  the  "merciful  **  and  the  "  persecuted  for  righteousness*  sake" 
will  always  be  '^  blessed,**  in  spite  of  all  appearances  to  the  contrary. 

VI.  That  God  doth  not  behold  iniquity  in  his  people.  Not  that  it  doth  not 
exist  (as  it  existed  then  in  Israel),  but  because  it  is  not  imputed  to  them  that  repent 
and  believe  in  Christ  Jesus.  God  doth  not  behold  sin  in  the  faithful  soul,  because 
he  regards  it  not  in  its  own  nakedness,  but  as  clothed  with  tlie  righteousness  of 
Christ,  which  admits  not  any  spot  or  stain  (Gal.  iii.  27 ;  Philip,  iii.  ^ ;  Rev.  iiL  18). 
And  this  non-imputation  of  sin  is  not  arbitrary  now  (as  it  was  to  a  great  degree  in 
the  case  of  Israel),  because  it  is  founded  upon  a  real  and  living  union  with  Christ  a« 
the  source  of  holiness.  There  is  a  smrUvod  unity  of  life  with  him  (John  iii.  6  ;  yi. 
67  ;  XV.  4  ;  Gal.  ii.  20 ;  Ephes.  v.  30),  and  there  is  a  consequent  moral  unity  of  life 
witii  him  (Col.  iii.  3;  1  John  ii.  6;  iii.  3;  iv.  17,  &c.),  which  is  only  slowly  and 
partially  attained  in  this  life  ;  but  it  hath  pleased  God  for  the  sake  of  the  spiritual 
unity  to  regard  the  moral  unity  as  though  it  were  already  achieved,  and  therefore  he 
imputeth  not  sin  to  them  that  '*  walk  in  the  light  **  (1  John  i.  7). 

VII.  That  if  the  Lord  our  God  be  with  us,  then  the  shout  of  a  king  is  among 
us,  t.  6.  the  joyful  acclamation  of  them  that  welcome  the  King  who  never  fails  to  lead 
them  to  victory.  And  this  is  one  note  of  the  faithful,  that  they  rejoice  in  their  King 
(Ps.  cxlix.  2,  6,  6 ;  Matt.  xxi.  9 ;  Philip,  iv.  4),  and  that  gladness  is  ever  found  in 
their  hearts  (Rom.  xiv.  17)  and  praise  in  their  mouths  (Acts  xvi.  25 ;  Heb.  xiii.  15 ; 
1  Pet.  ii.  9  ;  and  cf.  Eph.  v.  18—20). 

VIII.  That  no  magical  influence  can  be  brought  to  bear  against  the 
righteous.  If  they  fear  God  they  need  not  fear  any  one  else  (Luke  xii.  4,  5  ;  Rom. 
Tiii.  38,  39).  Superstitious  fears  are  unworthy  of  a  Christian.  But  note  that, 
according  to  the  other  rendering  of  cl:.  xxiii.  23,  the  spiritual  meaning  is  that  the 
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faithful  have  no  need  of,  and  no  resort  to,  any  such  uncertain  and  unauthorised 
prying  into  the  unseen  and  unrevealed  as  superstition  and  irreligion  do  ever  favour. 
Here  is  a  warning  against  all  the  arts  of  so-called  "  spiritualism,  which  (if  it  be  not 
wholly  an  imposture)  is  rank  heathenism  and  abominable  to  God.  If  tlie  gospel  be 
true,  then  we  have  all  the  light  we  need  for  our  present  path,  and  we  have  tlje 
assurance  of ,  all  the  light  we  could  desire  in  our  future  home  (John  viii.  12 ;  1  Cor. 
ziii.  12  ;  1  John  ill.  2). 

IX.  That  the  camp  or  Israel  was  lovely  in  the  eyes  op  the  pbophet  not 

80  MUCH   BY   REASON  OF  ITS  SIZE,  AS  BECAUSE  OF  THE  ORDER  AND  METHOD  WITH  WHICH 

IT  WAS  LAID  OUT — like  the  cultivated  gardens  of  the  East.  Even  so  is  the  order 
Divinely  imparted  to  the  Church  its  chiefest  beauty.  It  is  not  its  mere  size,  in  which 
indeed  it  is  inferior  to  some  false  relic^ons,  but  its  unity  in  the  midst  of  variety,  its 
coherence  side  by  side  with  manifold  distinctions,  which  stamps  it  as  a  thing  of 
heavenly  origin  and  growth.  The  highest  art  of  the  gardener  is  to  allow  to  each 
tree  the  fullest  liberty  of  individual  growth,  while  arranging  them  for  mutual  pro- 
tection and  for  beauty  of  effect ;  even  so  is  the  art  of  the  Divine  Husbandman  (John 
XV.  1)  with  the  trees  which  he  hath  planted  in  his  garden. 

X.  That  the  future  prosperity  of  Israel  was  spoken  of  by  Balaam  undbb 

TWO  FIGURES — OF  OVERFLOWING  BUCKETS  USED  IN  IRRIGATION,  AND  OF  SEED  SOWN  BY 

MANY  WATERS.    Even  SO  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  has  a  twofold  character :  it 
stands  partly  in  the  diligent  and  ample  watering  of  that  which  is  already  sprung  up, 
which  is  her  pastoral  work ;  partly  in  the  widespread  sowing  by  many  waters,  far 
and  near,  which  is  her  missionary  work. 
XL  That  the  Church  of  God  is  not  affected  by  the  blessing  or  cursing, 

THE  good  or  evil  WILL  OF  MEN,  BUT,  ON  THE  CONTRARY,  IS  THE  SOURCE  OF  BLESSING 

OR  CURSING  TO  THEM ;  according  as  they  treat  her,  so  must  they  fare  themselves.  For 
since  Christ  hath  loved  her  and  given  himself  for  her  (Ephes.  v.  26),  his  interests  and 
hers  are  all  one,  and  howsoever  we  act  towards  the  Church,  he  taketh  it  unto  himself 
(cf.  Matt  XXV.  40,  46). 

Consider  ^ain,  with  respect  to  the  enterprise  of  Balaam — 

I.  That  Balaam  was  hired  to  curse  Israel,  but  was  constrained  to  bless 
HIM  altogether  (cl  Deut.  xxiii.  6 ;  Josh.  xxiv.  10 ;  Micah  vL  6).  Even  so  all  the 
efforts  of  the  world  to  cast  infamy  and  odium  upon  the  Church  are  turned  backward, 
unless  indeed  she  is  untrue  to  herself.  No  weapon  is  forged  afi^inet  her  more  terrible 
than  the  interested  enmity  of  gifted  and  intellectual  men,  which  often  promises  to 
succeed  where  brute  force  is  powerless ;  but  even  this  cannot  prosper.  It  is  often 
the  policy  of  the  world  to  assail  religion  b^  religious  influences,  but  God  overiules 
this  also.  Gifts  which  are  truly  of  his  givmg  cannot  be  really  turned  against  hiia 
or  his. 

II.  That  God's  purposes  and  pronouncements  concerning  his  Church  are 
sternal  and  immutable,  since  he  cannot  deny  himself,  nor  go  back  from  his 
WORD.  The  future  of  his  Cliurch  is  perfectly  safe  and  absolutely  unassailable,  because 
it  depends  not  on  any  human  counsel  or  constancy,  but  upon  the  eternal  predestina- 
tion and  changeless  will  of  God. 

Consider  again,  with  respect  to  that  which  Balaam  spake  by  the  Spirit  of  God— 

I.  That  Balaam  had  a  vision  of  Christ  himself,  ».  e.  of  a  mysterious  Being,  a 
King  of  Israel,  exalted  and  extolled,  and  very  high,  whom  the  Jews  believed,  and 
we  know,  to  be  the  Christ  Even  so  all  true  prophecy  looks  on,  more  or  less  con- 
sciously, to  him  in  whom  all  the  promises  of  God  are  Amen  ^2  Cor.  i.  20),  and  in 
whom  all  the  gifts  of  God  to  men  are  concentrated.  The  spint  of  prophecy  is  the 
testimonj^  of  Jesus  (Rev.  xix.  10),  because  there  was  nouiing  else  really  worth 
prophesying. 

II.  That  Balaam  saw  him  under  the  emblems  of  a  star  and  of  a  sceptre. 
Even  so  the  Lord  is  both  a  luminary  (Luke  ii.  32 ;  2  Pet.  i.  19  j  Rev  xxii.  16)  and  a 
ruler  (Luke  i.  33 ;  Heb.  i.  8 ;  Rev.  xii.  6)  for  ever. 

IIL  That  Balaam  saw  him  as  a  destroyer,  crushing  the  enemies  of  God  and 
OF  his  people.     And  this  is  at  first  sight  strange,  because  he  came  not  to  destroy 
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men's  lives,  but  to  save  them.  But  as  it  is  quite  naturaUy  explained  from  a  moral 
point  of  view  when  we  take  into  account  the  moral  ideas  of  Balaam's  age,  so  it  is 
found  perfectly  true  in  a  spiritual  sense  when  we  consider  what  the  work  of  Olirist 
really  is.  For  that  work* is  indeed  a  work  of  destruction  :  he  came  to  destroy  the 
works  of  the  devil  (1  John  iii.  8^  ;  he  came  to  destroy — not  men,  but — all  tbat  is 
sinful  in  men ;  not  the  enemies  oi  God  (for  God  has  no  enemies  among  men),  but  all 
in  men  which  is  inimical  to  him  and  to  his  truth.  Hence  he  is  ever  represented  as  a 
destroyer  in  the  Apocalypse,  which  reverts  to  the  imagery  of  the  Old  Testament 
(Rev.  vi.  2  ;  ziz.  11,  13,  15,  &c.).  And  this  aspect  of  his  work,  which  is  true  and 
necessary,  and  is  jealously  guarded  as  his  in  Holy  Scripture,  ought  not  to  be  set  aside 
or  obscured  by  the  gentler  and  pleasanter  aspects  of  his  reign.  That  he  must  put  all 
enemies  under  his  feet  is  the  first  law  of  his  kingdom,  and  must  somehow  or  other  be 
brought  to  pass  in  us,  as  in  others. 

IV.  That  Balaam  saw  (accordinq  to  his  day)  the  enemies  op  the  Chubch 
OP  God  under  the  semblance  of  Moabites,  Edomites,  Amalekites,  Ebnites,  and 
Assyrians.  And  these  may  be  interpreted  in  a  spiritual  sense  as  typifying  the 
different  forms  in  which  a  common  hostility  to  the  truth  of  Christ  displays  itsell 
In  Moab  we  may  see  the  hostility  of  cunning,  which  fears  an  open  contest,  but  enlists 
the  intellect  and  craft  of  others  on  its  side ;  in  Edom  the  hostility  of  insolent 
opposition,  which  loses  no  opportunity  of  inflicting  annoyance  and  injury ;  in  Amalek 
we  may  see  vainglorious  anger,  which  resents  pretensions  greater  than  its  own,  and 
rushes  upon  a  hopeless  conflict ;  in  the  Eenites  we  may  see  confidence  in  earthly 
strength,  and  in  a  lodgment  so  naturally  strong  as  to  defy  all  assaults ;  in  Asshur  we 
have  the  embodiment  of  brute  force  brutally  used.  If,  however,  the  Eenites  were 
the  friends,  not  the  foes,  of  Israel,  then  we  may  see  in  them  how  vain  is  the  self- 
confidence  even  of  religious  people  in  any  advantages  of  position  or  circumstance. 
The  Eenites  are  not  known  to  have  provoked  God,  as  Israel  did,  and  their  abode  was 
peculiarly  inaccessible  and  defensible ;  nevertheless,  they  too  fell  victims  to  Assyria, 
at  the  very  time  perhaps  when  Hezekiah  and  Jerusalem  escaped. 

V.  That  Balaam  was  struck  with  fear  when  he  foresaw  these  destruc- 
tions extending  even  to  his  own  people.  Who  shall  live  ?  In  the  crash  of  these 
great  contending  world-powers  who  could  hope  to  escape  ?  How  much  more  may 
evil  men  fear  **  when  God  doeth  this  '*  which  he  hath  so  clearly  foretold  I  And  nc^ 
evil  men  only,  but  all  who  are  not  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  Israel  of  God  (1  Pet  i. 
17  ;  iv.  17,  18 ;  2  Pet  iit  11). 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  8. — The  taifety  of  all  who  ertjoy  the  blessing  of  God,  God*s  "  defiance  "  the 
signal  of  destruction ;  God's  "  curse,"  fatal.  But  if  protected  from  these  we  are 
si5e,  for  "tbe  curse  causeless  cannot  come."  We  are  safe  from — 1.  Malicious 
designs.  J^.  g,  Balaam's  wish  to  curse ;  the  plot  of  the  Jews  to  stone  Paul  at  Ico^ 
nium  (Acts  ziv.  5),  and  to  assassinate  him  at  Jenisalem  (Acts  zxiii.).  2.  Words  of 
execration.  ^.  a^  Shimei  (2  Sam.  xvi.)-;  the  blasphemies  spoken  against  Christ,  and 
the  libels  utlBred  against  bis  people  (Matt  x.  24 — 26).  3.  Witchcraft  and  divina* 
tion.  In  reply  to  all  such  foolish  fears  let  it  suffice  to  say, "  I  believe  in  God  "  (Isa. 
viii.  13,  14  ;  1  Pet  iii.  13).  4.  Assaults  and  all  violence.  K  g.  the  various  attempts 
to  seize  or  kill  Jesus  Christ  when  "  his  hour  was  not  yet  come."  When  the  hour  for 
sufi^ering  "  as  a  Christian  "  is  come,  **  let  him  glorify  God  "  (1  Pet  iv.  12 — 16).  Such 
calamities  are  not  "  curses  "  from  God,  and  God  can  change  all  other  curses  into 
blessings,  as  in  the  case  of  Balaam  (Deut  xxiii.  5).  5.  Every  kind  of  persecution 
(Rom.  viii.  36 — 39).  The  devil's  curse  is  a  telum  imbelle;  his  defiance  an  empty 
threat  The  objects  of  God's  care  are  invincible,  if  not  invulnerable  (Isa.  Lv. 
17).— P. 

Ver.  19. — The  unchangeable  faithfulness  of  God,  Two  tniths  are  suggesterl  in 
contrast  I.  It  is  natural  to  mbn  to  change  their  mind  and  break  their  word. 
1.  They  repent  i.  e,  they  change  their  mind,  frequently,  hastily,  because  of  ignor* 
ance,  or  short-sightedness,  or  prejudice,  or  nnrrow-miiidedness.      Picture  a  man> 
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fickle,  irreetolute,  and  therefore  '*  unstable  **  (James  i.  8).  When  he  does  not  repent  it 
may  be  a  sign  of  obstinacy  rather  than  of  laudable  firmness  ( Jer.  viii.  6).  2.  They 
lie.  Children  of  Satan  (John  viii.  44),  often  trained  from  childhood  in  ways  of  false- 
hood (Ps.  Iviii.  3),  they  help  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  society  (Isa.  lix.  13 — 
16),  and  to  tempt  truthful  men  to  universal  distrust  (Ps.  cxvi.  11).  Such  men  are 
apt  to  think  that  God  is  like  themselves,  changeable  and  unfaithful.  They  project 
an  image  of  themselves,  like  idolaters,  ana  call  it  God  (Ps.  cxv.  8).  E.  g.  Balak  (vers. 
13,  27),  and  Balaam  himself  at  first  (ch.  xxii.  8,  19). 

II.  It  18  "  IMP08SIBLB  POR  GoD  TO  LIE."  Some  of  God*8  threats  and  promises  are 
conditional,  though  in  form  they  may  seem  absolute.  E*g,  Numb.  xiv.  11,  12; 
Ezek.  xzziii.  12 — 20.  But  others  are  fixed  and  absolute.  We  see  this  in — 1  Threats. 
E.g.  exclusion  of  Hebrews  from  Canaan  Teh.  xiv.  20 — 22);  Saul*s  loss  of  the 
kingdom  (1  Sam.  xv.  22 — 29) ;  exclusion  oi  the  impure  from  heaven  (Heb.  xiL 
14 ;  Rev.  xxi.  27).  Hence  learn  the  folly  of  those  who  hope  that  God  may  change 
his  mind,  while  theirs  is  unchanged ;  that  God  may  repent  instead  of  themselves* 
(Illustrate  from  Simon  Magus,  who  desired  to  escape  God's  wrath  while  he  gave 
no  hint  of  abandoning  his  sins — Acts  viii.  24.)  2.  Promises.  E,  gr.  (1)  To  Abraham, 
hundreds  of  years  before  (Gen.  xii.  1 — 3).  Therefore  Balaam  says,  vers.  19,  20. 
So  we  may  trace  the  effects  of  the  promise  down  to  the  latest  of  tlie  Old  Testament 
prophets  (Mai.  ill  6)  and  the  greatest  of  the  Christian  apostles  (Kom.  xi.  28,  29). 
?2)  To  believers  in  Christ  Because  with  God  there  is  "  no  variableness,"  &c.,  there- 
fore we  have  "  strong  consolation,'*  &c.  (Heb.  vi.  18,  19 ;  James  i.  17),  and  hope  of 
the  fulness  of  "eternal  life,  which  God.  who  cannot  lie,  promised,"  Ac.  (Matt  xxiv, 
35;  Titus  i.  2).  (3)  To  suppliants  who  claim  God's  promises.  God  can  as  soon 
cease  to  exist  as  refuse  to  ''make  good''  any  promise  claimed  with  faith  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. — P. 

Ver.39 — cK  ^^mA2.^The first propJucy.  I.  The  necessary  preparations.  \.  The 
mcrifices.  Blalak  and  Balaam,  however  ditterent  their  thoughts  in  other  respects,  were 
agreed  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  sacrifices,  if  the  desired  curse  were  to  be  put  in  the 
prophet's  mouth.  And  so  there  was  abundance  of  sacrificing.  Balak  first  makes  spon- 
taneous offerings,  and  then  such  as  were  specified  by  Balaam.  They  felt  that  God 
was  not  to  be  approached  in  an  irregular  way  or  with  empty  hands.  As  Balak  thought 
of  Balaam,  so  ne  thought  of  God.  The  prophet  was  to  be  bought  with  riches  and 
honours,  and  God  was  to  be  bought  with  sacrifices  of  slain  beasts.  Here  then  is  this 
common  element  in  the  practice  of  two  men  so  different  in  other  respects.  It  is 
in  Aram  and  Moab  alike.  The  tradition  of  Abel's  accepted  offering  has  come  down 
far  and  wide,  so  that  both  men  are  found  feeling  that  such  sacrifices  were  in  some 
way  acceptable  to  God.  But  the  faith  and  spirit  of  Abel  could  not  be  transmitted 
along  witn  the  knowledge  of  his  outward  act  These  men  did  not  understand  that 
these  sacrifices  were  woHhless  in  themselves.  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  cannot  eat  the 
flesh  of  bulls  and  drink  the  blood  of  goats.  Shedding  of  blood  was  for  the  remission 
of  sins,  and  these  men  neither  felt  sin,  confessed  it,  nor  desired  the  removal  of  it 
2.  The  tight  of  the  people  to  be  cursed.    The  king  took  the  prophet  into  the  high 

E laces  of  Baal,  that  he  might  see  the  utmost  part  of  the  people.  Very  likely  Balak 
imself  had  not  seldom  stood  there,  and  gone  down  again  each  time  more  alarmed 
than  ever.  Balaam  must  now  see  these  dreadful  people,  to  satisfy  himself  that  it 
was  neither  a  trifling  nor  a  needless  work  he  had  been  called  to  do ;  to  see  how  close 
at  hand  they  were,  and  to  be  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  making  the  curse 
potent,  speedy,  and  sure.  Added  to  which,  Balak  probably  believed  that,  for  the  cursft 
to  operate,  Balaam's  eyes  must  rest  on  the  people.  Lane  in  his  'Modem  Egyptians' 
tells  us  how  dreaded  is  the  evil  eye.  Here  then  Balaam  looked  on  these  people  in 
something  of  their  wide  extent  What  an  opportunity  for  better  thoughts  if  thet 
spirit  that  brings  them  had  been  in  his  heart  I  How  he  might  have  said,  "  Have  I 
been  called  then  to  blast  this  mighty  host,  who  have  now  lain  so  long  in  such  clos^ 
neighbourhood  to  Balak,  yet  harmed  him  not  ?  "  3.  The  prophet  has  his  oum  special 
preparations.  While  Balak  attends  to  the  sacrifices,  Balaam  retires  to  his  secret 
enchantments  (ch.  xxiv.  1)  in  some  high,  solitary  place.  God  did  choose  that  his 
servants  should  go  into  such  places  to  meet  wiUi  him  iJone,  but  how  differently 
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Balaam  looks  here  from  Moses  goin^  up  into  Sinai,  or  Elijah  when  he  went  his  day'ft 
iouniey  into  the  wilderness,  or  Ezekiel  when  he  heard  the  Lord  say,  "  Arise,  go  forth 
into  the  plain,  and  I  will  there  talk  to  thee  "  (Ezek.  iii.  22) ;  above  all,  from  Jesus,  in 
those  solitary,  refreshing,  blessed  hours  of  which  we  have  some  hints  in  the  Qospels  I 
How  far  this  retirement  was  sincere,  how  far  it  was  meant  to  deceive  Balak,  and 
how  far  it  was  mere  habit,  we  cannot  tell  The  conscience  that  is  well-nigh  dead  to 
practical  righteousness,  to  justice,  compassion,  and  truth,  may  yet  be  in  an  everlasting 
fidget  with  superstitious  fear. 

II.  Thb  unrxfectbd  result.  1.  To  Balaam.  The  whole  of  what  happened 
may  not  have  been  unexpected.  The  meeting  with  God  he  certainly  would  be  pre- 
pared for.  He  had  met  with  God  only  too  often  of  late,  and  not  at  all  to  his  peace 
of  mind  and  the  furtherance  of  his  wishes.  We  may  conclude  that  God  allowed  him 
to  go  through  with  his  enchantments^  else  he  would  hardly  have  gone  to  repeat  them 
a  second  time  (cf.  ch.  xziii.  15  and  xziv.  1).  And  perhaps  the  veiy  fact  that  there  was 
BO  interruption  to  his  enchantments  may  have  lifted  his  mind  in  hope  that  €k>d  was 
at  last  going  to  be  propitious.  If  so  it  was  but  higher  exaltation  in  order  to  deeper 
abasement.  God  meets  with  him,  puts  a  word  in  his  mouth,  and  commands  him 
thus  to  speak  with  Balak.  Are  we  to  understand  that  by  having  the  word  put  into 
his  mouth,  Balaam  there  and  then  had  all  the  prophecy  clearly  before  his  mind,  so 
that  he  could  consider  every  word  he  had  presently  to  utter?  Possibly  so.  And  it 
is  possible  also  that  as  he  went  back  to  Balak  he  considered  how  he  could  trim  this 
prophecy,  as  previously  he  had  trimmed  the  commands  of  God.  And  now  comes 
something  for  which,  with  all  his  assertions  of  only  being  able  to  speak  the  word 
God  put  in  his  mouth,  Balaam  was  probably  quite  unprepared.  He  gets  no  cliance 
of  exerting  his  skill  to  trim  and  soften  down  unacceptable  words.  God  assumes  per- 
fect control  of  those  rebellious,  lying  lips.  God,  who  opened  the  mouth  of  an  ass 
and  made  it  utter  human  speech,  now  opens  the  mouth  or  one  whose  heart  was  ready 
to  deceive  and  curse,  and  makes  that  mouth  to  utter  truth  and  blessing.  2.  To  Balak. 
The  words  of  the  prophecy  must  have  been  utterly  unexpected  by  hinu  He  had 
counted  with  all  confidence  on  getting  what  he  wanted.  Not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
had  crossed  hie  mind  as  to  Balaam's  power  to  curse  and  his  own  power  to  buy  that 
power.  Hardly  a  more  impressive  instance  could  Jje  found  of  a  man  given  over  to 
strong  delusion,  to  believe  a  lie.  Counting  on  the  curse  as  both  attainable  and 
efficacious,  he  now  finds  to  his  amazement,  horror,  and  perplexity  that  Balaam  cannot 
even  speak  the  words  of  cursing ;  for  doubtless  when  the  Lord  took  possession  of 
Balaam's  mouth  he  took  possession  also  of  eyes,  expression,  tone,  gesture,  so  that 
there  would  be  no  incongruity  between  the  words  and  the  way  in  which  lliey  were 
uttered. 

III.  This  pbophecy  itself.  1.  A  dear  statement  of  how  these  two  men  Gome  to  he 
landing  together.  Balak  brings  Balaam  all  this  long  way  in  order  to  curse  Jacob 
and  defy  Israel.  The  object  of  all  these  messages  and  these  smoking  sacrifices  is 
stated  in  naked  and  brief  simplicity.  There  is  no  reference  to  motives,  inducements, 
difficulties.  The  simple  historical  fact  is  given  without  any  note  or  comment ;  the 
request  of  Balaam  mentioned,  in  order  that  it  may  be  clearlv  contrasted  with  the 
reason  why  it  is  refused.  2.  Balaam  is  forced  into  a  humiliating  confession.  What 
he  had  so  long  concealed,  as  dangerous  to  his  reputation,  he  must  now  publish  from 
the  high  places  of  Baal.  And  notice  that  he  confines  himself  to  8a3ring  that  the 
required  curse  and  defiance  are  impracticable.  No  more  is  put  into  his  mouth  than 
he  is  able  truthfully  to  say.  Glorious  as  this  prophecy  is,  one  might  imagine  it  being 
made  more  glorious  still  by  the  mingling  with  it  of  a  penitent,  candid  confession  of 
wrong-doing.  He  might  have  said,  "  Balak  hath  brought  me,"  Ac,  and  surely  God 
would  not  have  sealed  his  lips  if  it  had  been  in  his  heart  to  add,  "  I  bitterly  repent 
that  I  came. "  He  might  have  said, "  How  can  I  curse  whom  God  hath  not  cursed  ?  and 
indeed  I  discovered  this  long  ago,  but  pride  and  policy  kept  the  discovery  confined 
within  my  own  breast."  And  so  we  see  how,  while  God  kept  Balaam  from  uttering 
falsehood,  and  forced  him  to  utter  sufficient  truth,  yet  Balaam  the  m>an  remained  the 
same.  He  says  no  more  than  he  is  obliged  to  say,  but  it  is  quite  enough ;  with  his 
Own  lips  he  publishes  his  incapacity  to  the  world.  3.  The  very  place  of  speaking 
becomes  subservient  to  the  purpose  of  God.    We  may  presume  that  Balak  well  knew 
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he  was  taking  Balaam  to  the  most  favourable  view-point.  It  was  thought  to  be  the 
best  place  for  cursing,  and  from  what  Balaam  now  sees  and  says  it  would  seem  to 
be  a  very  fit  place  for  blessing.  4.  And  now,  as  Balaam  looks  from  the  top  of  the 
rocks  and  from  the  hills,  what  does  he  see?  He  may  have  been  struck  even  already, 
and  at  that  distance,  and  before  he  began  the  .prophecy,  with  the  outward  peculiarities 
of  Israel.  Some  peculiarities  of  Israel  could  only  be  known  by  a  close  and  detailed 
inspection ;  others,  e.  g.  the  arrangement  of  the  camp  around  the  tabernacle,  were 
best  known  by  a  sort  of  bird's-eye  view.  An  intimate  knowledge  of  London  is  only 
to  be  gained  by  going  from  street  to  street  and  building  to  building,  but  one  thus 
gaining  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  London  would  vet  be  without  such  an  im- 
pression of  it  as  is  to  be  ffot  from  the  top  of  St.  Paul  s.  As  Balaam  looks  down 
from  the  tops  of  the  rocks  he  sees  enoufi^h  tor  the  present  purposes  of  God.  He  sees 
enough  to  indicate  the  separation  and  the  vast  numerical  force  of  Israel.  It  was  not 
needful  here  to  speak  of  more.  The  immediate  purpose  of  the  prophecy  was  served 
if  it  deterred  Balak  from  further  folly.  A  great  deal  more  might  have  been  said  of 
Israel,  and  was  said  afterwards.  In  one  sense  this  was  an  introductory  prophecy, 
followed  up  by  fuller  revelations  in  later  ones ;  in  another  sense  it  stands  by  itWf. 
The  others  would  not  have  been  spoken  if  the  first  had  proved  sufficient.  Passing 
over  the  concluding  wish  of  Balaam,  *'  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let 
my  last  end  be  like  his  I  "  which  demands  to  be  considered  by  itself,  we  note — 6.  The 
state  of  suspense  in  which  the  prophecy  leaves  Balak  as  to  his  oumposition.  It  would 
have  been  so  easy  to  introduce  a  reassuring  word — one  which,  it  it  did  not  actually 
take  away  Balak's  alarm,  would  at  all  events  have  been  fitted  to  do  so.  But  the 
king's  request  had  something  so  peremptory  and  dictatorial  about  it  that  God's  answer 
is  confined  to  a  refusal.  He  might  have  explained  that  Israel  was  now  busy  with  its 
own  internal  affairs,  and  would  soon,  according  to  his  purpose,  cross  Jordan,  and 
that  in  the  mean  time,  if  Balak  would  show  himself  friendly,  there  was  nothing  in 
Israel  to  make  it  his  foe.  But  Balak  had  so  acted  that  the  great  thing  to  be  done 
wte  to  impress  him  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  strength  and  security  of  Israel.  If  we 
prefer  unreasonable  and  arrogant  requests,  we  must  expect  to  receive  answers  which, 
if  we  were  uneasy  before,  will  leave  us  more  uneasy  stul.  God  must  go  on  spewing 
and  acting  so  as  to  shake  the  groimd  under  all  selfishness. — Y. 

Ver.  10, — "  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his  I " 
The  secret  qf  Isra^s  prosperity.  This  certainly  appears  an  extraordinary  wish 
when  we  bear  in  mind  tne  position  and  character  of  the  man  who  uttered  it  Any 
one  taking  these  words  on  his  lips,  and  thereby  making  them  his  own,  would  inevit- 
ably direct  our  attention  to  his  life,  and  compel  us  to  consider  what  he  might  be 
doing  to  make  the  wish  a  reality.  From  the  time  of  his  first  entrance  on  the  scene 
Balaam  unconsciously  reveals  his  character.  He  could  not  by  any  stretch  of  the 
word  be  described  as  a  good  man ;  the  whole  narrative  is  little  but  an  illustration  of 
his  duplicity,  selfishness,  vanity,  greed  of  gain  and  glory,  and  utter  disregard  of  the 
plain  commandments  of  God.  The  position  of  Balaam  at  this  particular  time  is  also 
to  be  remembered.  He  has  been  called  to  curse,  twice  pressed  to  make  a  long  jour- 
ney for  this  special  purpose ;  he  has  offered  sacrifices  and  sought  enchantments  to 
secure  it ;  and  yet  he  not  only  fails  to  curse,  but,  more  than  that,  is  compelled  to 
bless  ;  and,  last  of  all,  to  crown  the  reversal  of  what  had  been  so  carefully  prepared 
for,  he  is  heard  expressing  an  emphatic  wish  that  he  himself  might  be  found  among 
this  blessed  people. 

I.  Consider  foe  a  moment  these  words  of  Balaam  disconnected  from  all  their 
ORIGINAL  circumstances.  Consider  them  as  placed  before  some  one  who  knew 
neither  the  character  nor  position  of  Balaam  as  the  speaker,  nor  the  position  of 
Israel  as  the  nation  referred  to.  Let  him  know  simply  that  these  words  were  spoken 
once  upon  a  time,  and  ask  him  to  imagine  for  himself  the  scene  in  which  they  might 
he  fitly  sjyoJcen,  Whither  then  would  his  thought  be  turned?  Would  it  not  be  to 
some  aged  believer,  gradually  sinking  to  rest,  with  the  experience  that  as  the  out- 
ward man  decayed,  the  inward  man  was  renewed  from  day  to  day,  and  with  the  con- 
viction that  to  be  absent  from  the  body  was  to  be  present  with  the  Lord ;  looking 
forward  from  time  into  eternity,  according  to  the  familiar  illustration,  as  being  "  but 
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a  going  from  one  room  into  another."  Such  would  be  the  view  suggested  by  the 
term  **  righteous,"  and  the  person  expressing  the  wish  would  seem  to  be  some 
studious,  susceptible  observer,  with  frequent  opportunities  for  observation,  who  had 
been  impressed  by  the  reality  and  the  superlative  worth  of  the  experience  on  which 
he  had  gazed.  Then  let  such  a  one  as  we  have  supposed  be  conironted  with  these 
origtncu  circunutancea.  How  perplexed  he  would  be  when  told  that  the  words  were 
spoKen  hy  such  a  man  as  Balaam  appears  in  the  narrative,  and  of  a  people  that  had 
done  such  things  as  are  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Numbers  I  These  words,  looked  at 
in  a  particular  light,  might  be  taken  as  indicating  deep  spiritual  convictions  and 
earnest,  faithful  life  on  the  part  of  whoever  speaks  them.  But  we  are  bound  to  look 
at  them  now  in  the  light  of  Balaam's  character,  and  in  the  light  also  of  Israel's  past 
career. 

II.  Consider  thb  actual  extent  of  Balaam's  wish.  He  wishes  to  die  the  death 
of  the  righteous.  Do  not  be  misled  by  the  prominence  of  the  word  "  righteous " 
into  supposing  that  for  its  own  sake  Balaam  cared  about  righteousness.  It  was  not 
righteousness  that  he  desired,  but  what  he  saw  to  be  the  pleasant,  enviable  efEects  of 
righteousness.  He  cared  nothing  about  the  cause  if  only  he  could  get  the  effects.  He 
loved  the  vine  because  it  produced  grapes,  and  the  fig-tree  because  it  produced  figs, 
but  if  he  could  have  got  grapes  from  thorns  and  figs  from  thistles,  he  would  have 
loved  thorns  and  thisUes  just  as  well.  We  have  God  revealing  to  an  ungodly  man 
us  mtich  <u  an  ungodly  man  can  perceive  of  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous.  BiGdaam 
was  entirely  out  of  sympathy  witn  the  purposes  of  God.  He  showed  by  the  best  of 
aH  evidence  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  righteousness  as  a  state  of  heart, 
habit  of  conduct,  and  standard  in  all  dealings  with  God  and  men.  But  though 
Balaam  did  not  appreciate  the  need  of  righteousness,  he  did  appreciate  happiness, 
and  that  very  warmly,  in  his  own  carnal  way.  He  saw  in  Israel  everything  a  man 
could  desire.  To  have  Balaam  uttering  this  wish  was  as  emphatic  a  way  as  any 
God  could  have  taken  to  show  Balak  his  favour  to  Israel.  Not  only  from  the  top  of 
the  rocks  does  the  prophet  l^ee  the  separated  and  multitudinous  people,  which  in  itself 
was  enough  to  drive  Balak  to  unfavourable  inferences,  but  so  desirable  does  the  state 
of  the  people  appear,  that  Balaam  cannot  help  wishing  it  were  his  own.  God  had 
told  him  at  first  *'  the  people  are  blessed,"  and  now,  as  soon  as  he  sees  them,  God  abo 
makes  the  greatness  of  the  blessedness  sufficiently  manifest  even  to  his  carnal  and 
obscured  heart 

IIL  Thus  we  see  the  deep  impression  which  the  blessed  life  of  God's  people 
IS  CAPABLE  OF  MAKING  ON  THE  UNGODLY.  Those  who  as  yet  have  no  sympathy  with 
righteousness  may  have  a  keen  desire  for  security,  joy,  and  peace,  and  a  keen  per- 
ception of  the  fact  that  these  somehow  belong  to  real  believers  in  Christ.  It  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  Scriptures,  and  a  very  notable  and  important  one,  that  many  of 
the  appeals  found  in  it  are  to  what  seem  comparatively  low  motives.  Has  it  not 
indeed  been  made  a  charge  against  Christian  etnics  that  they  make  so  much  of  re* 
wards  and  punishments  ?  But  surely  this  is  the  very  wisdom  of  God  to  draw  men 
by  inducements  suitable  to  their  low  and  miserable  state,  to  promise  joy  to  the  joy- 
less, peace  to  the  distracted,  security  to  the  fearful,  life  to  the  dying.  Certainly 
Chnst  the  Saviour  can  do  nothing  for  us  as  long  as  we  remain  impenitent,  unbelieving, 
and  unreconciled,  but  in  his  mercy  he  speaks  first  of  all  in  the  most  general  and 
sympathetic  terms  concerning  our  needs.  The  most  comprehensive  invitation  the 
Saviour  ever  gave  runs  thus:  "Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  Not  a  word  there  of  conviction  of  sin,  wrath  of 
God,  need  of  righteousness,  need  of  saving  faith  I  Is  it  by  accident  that  the  first 
psalm  begins  with  a  reference  to  happiness  ?  The  sermon  on  the  mount  starts  with 
this  as  the  very  beginning  of  Christ  s  teaching ;  "  Men  are  unhappy ;  how  can  they 
find  and  keep  blessedness,  real  happiness  ?  "  Suppose  a  man  who  has  no  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  the  saving  power  of  Christ,  reading  through  the  promises  of  the 
New  Testament  and  the  actual  experiences  therein  recorded ;  suppose  him  to  see 
that  if  words  count  for  anything,  godliness  is  indeed  profitable  for  the  life  that  now 
is.  Would  it  be  anything  strange  for  such  a  man  to  say,  ^*  If  righteousness  brings 
such  efEects  as  these,  then  let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteouer '  ?  Appealing  to 
high  motives  alone  would  be  all  very  well  if  those  appeal^  to  were  unfallen  spirits 
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or  perfected  saints ;  but  men  being  what  they  are.  God  does  not  esteem  it  too  great 
a  condescension  to  draw  them  to  himself  by  tne  promise  of  blessedness,  high, 
peculiar,  rich,  and  lasting. 

IV.  God  gives  here  through  Balaam  a  clear  indication  of  how  this  desirable 
BLESSEDNESS  GOMES.  Israel  is  not  only  the  happy  people,  but  the  righteous  people. 
Bighteousness  brings  the  happiness,  and  is  tne  condition  and  the  guarantee  of  its 
continuance.  Wherever  there  is  righteousness  there  is  an  ever-living  and  ever- 
fruitful  cause  of  blessedness.  The  presence  of  this  righteousness  as  essential  is  still 
more  clearly  indicated  in  the  next  prophecy  :  *'  God  hath  not  beheld  iniquity  in 
Jacob."  That  is  the  great  difference  between  Israel  and  Moab.  Moab  is  not  with- 
out its  possessions  and  treasures,  its  carnal  satisfactions ;  Moab  has  much  that  it 
thinks  worth  fighting  for ;  it  has  honours  and  rewards  to  offer  Balaam  such  as  have 
brought  him  all  this  way  to  utter,  if  he  can,  a  curse  against  Israel.  But  Moab  is  not 
righteous,  and  the  sight  of  its  happiness  will  never  provoke  such  a  wish  as  Balaam's 
here. 

V.  This  brings  ub  to  consider  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the  wish  is  expressed. 
"  Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  mj/  last  end  be  like  his  I  "  This  is 
as  comprehensive  a  way  as  was  possible  at  the  time  of  stating  the  blessedness  of 
the  righteous.  Life  and  immortality  were  not  yet  brought  to  light.  To  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous  was  a  very  emphatic  way  of  indicating  tlie  present  life  of  the 
righteous  in  all  its  possible  extent.  No  matter  how  long  that  life  may  stretch,  it  is 
one  to  be  desired.  *^  The  righteous  goes  on  as  far  as  I  can  see  him/'  Balaam  seems 
to  say,  "  and  comes  to  no  harm."  The  blessedness  of  God's  people,  if  only  they  ot)- 
serve  the  reauisite  conditions,  is  a  continuous,  unbroken  experience ;  not  an  alternation 
of  oases  and  deserts.  The  fluctuations  in  that  blessedness,  the  flowing  and  ebbing 
tides,  come  from  defects  in  ourselves.  Where  there  is  the  fulness  of  faith,  prayer, 
and  humility  there  surely  will  be  the  fulness  of  blessedness  also.  Then  also,  when 
we  consider  what  Christ  has  shown  us  by  his  own  experience  of  what  lies  beyond 
death ;  when  we  consider  his  own  personal  triumph,  and  the  definite,  unhesitating 
way  in  which  a  blessed  resurrection  is  assured  to  his  followers,  and  an  inheritance 
incorruptible,  undefiled,  and  that  f adeth  not  away,  we  see  a  great  prophetic  import-' 
ance  in  this  particular  mode  of  expression :  "  Let  me  die  the  death."  Balaam's  wish 
in  the  very  form  of  it,  so  peculiar,  and  we  may  even  say  at  first  so  startling,  ex- 
pressed far  more  than  he  had  any  possible  conception  of.  Death  stands  crowning 
with  one  hand  the  temporal  life  of  the  righteous,  and  with  the  other  opening  to  him 
the  pure  fulness  of  eternity. 

VI.  It  is  very  important  to  notice  that  by  the  reference  to  Israel  as  the  righteous 

AN  unerring  indication  IS  GIVEN  AS  TO  WHERE  RIGHTEOUSNESS  IS  TO  BE  FOUND.      Not 

they  who  call  themselves  righteous,  but  whom  God  calls  righteous,  are  the  people 
whose  death  one  may  desire  to  die.  The  true  Israelite  is  he  who  fulfils  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  as  he  is  called  to  do  and  made  competent  to  do  by  the  fulness  of  that 
Holy  Spirit  which  is  given  to  every  one  who  asks  for  him.  "  If  ye  know  these  things, 
bappv  are  ye  if  ye  do  them."  There  is  a  worthless  and  deceiving  righteousness 
which  excludes  from  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  though  the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  its 
possessors,  make  much  of  it.  There  is  also  a  righteousness  to  be  hungered  and 
thirsted  after  (Matt  v.J.  We  must  be  careful  in  this  matter,  lest  we  spend  money 
for  that  which  is  not  oread,  and  labour  for  that  which  satisfieth  not  (Isa.  Iv.  2). 
God  hath  not  beheld  iniquity  in  Jacob,  for  where  he  beholds  iniquity  the  seed  of 
Jacob  is  assuredly  absent.  Those  who  have  learned  the  corruption  and  deception, 
the  necessary  ignorance  and  incapacity,  of  the  unrenewed  heart,  and  thereby  been 
impelled  to  seek  and  enabled  to  find  renewal,  life  and  light  from  on  high,  and  holy 
principles  and  purposes  for  their  future  course,  they  are  the  righteous.  Israel  born  of 
the  flesh  exists  but  as  the  type.  We  must  not  limit  our  view  by  him.  "  Think  not 
to  say  within  yourselves.  We  have  Abraham  to  our  father :  for  I  say  unto  you,  that 
God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham  "  (Matt.  iii.  9). — ^Y. 

Vers.  13 — 2Q,— The  second  prophecy,  JBalaJcs  state  of  mind.  Balaam  has  cursed 
where  he  was  expected  to  bless,  ne  has  said  things  very  hard  to  listen  to  and  keep 
presence  of  mina,  but  Balak  has  not  by  any  means  lost  faith  in  Balaam  and  his 
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reeources.    He  rather  takes  the  hlame  to  himself  than  to  Balaam.    If  there  be  wrath 
in  his  heart  with  the  speaker,  who,  instead  of  cursing  Israel,  has  blessed  it  altogether, 
he  manages  to  conceal  the  wrath.     He  cannot  afford  to  quarrel  with  Balaam,  the 
only  known  resource  he  has.     He  suggests,  therefore,  as  the  great  cause  of  failure 
that  the  place  of  cursing  has  been  badlj  chosen.     Remove  the  canse,  and  the  efiEect 
will  disappear.     Let  the  prophet  come  away  from  the  top  of  the  rocks  to  where  his 
mind  will  not  be  fiUed  with  the  presence  of  mis  bewildering  multitude ;  and  Balaam, 
whatever  his  private  thoughts,  consents  to  the  experiment.    It  is  the  way  of  the 
blhid,  deluded  workl ;  all  reasons  for  failure  are  accepted  and  acted  on  save  the  right 
one.     Balak  cannot  yet  see,  will  not  see  for  a  while,  perhaps  will  never  really  see, 
that  there  is  no  place  on  earth  where  such  requests  can  be  granted.     He  is  showing 
himself  now,  as  Balaam  had  done  before,  unsatisfied  with  thejirst  intimation.    Balaam 
had  been  told  plainly  at  the  very  first  that  Israel  was  blessed,  yet  here  he  is  dabbling 
in  superstitions,  in  enchantments  and  divinations,  with  no  clear  perception  of  the 
nature  and  character  of  God.    Tlius,  all  the  narrative  through,  we  see  what  egre- 
gious and  scarcely  credible  blunders  men  make  when  they  are  left  to  themselves  to 
make  discoveries  of  God.     What  a  proof  that  revelation  in  all  the  large  extent  of 
its  Scriptural  fulness  is  absolutely  indispensable  I    God  must  not  only  give  us  the 
truth  concerning  himself,  and  the  proper  relation  of  men  to  him,  but  must  also  open 
our  hearts  and  our  eyes,  and  give  us  light  whereby  we  may  see  the  truth  already 
given.     How  constantly  we  should  remember  the  inevitable  ignorance  of  those  to 
whom  gospel  truth,  light,  and  perceptive  power  have  not  yet  penetrated  I    Take  pity 
on  them  and  help  them — such  darkened*  minds — as  you  think  of  Balak  stumbling 
from  one  blunder  to  another,  from  one  discredited  resource  to  another,  from  one 
disappointment  to  another,  only  to  find  at  last  that  all  his  schemes  are  vanity.    And 
now  we  advance  to  consider  the  second  prophecy.    It  is  not  only  spoken  in  Balak's 
hearing,  but  is  a  direct  appeal  to  himself.     We  are  to  imagine  Balak  standing  with 
strained  and  eager  look,  already  full  of  excitement  and  expectation,  before  ever  a 
word  is  spoken.    But  this  is  not  enough ;  he  must  be  solemnly  exhorted  to  attention. 
**  Things  are  about  to  be  said  directly  concerning  you,  and  it  may  be  that  when  you 
have  heard  them,  and  allowed  them  to  have  full  effect  on  your  mind,  you  will  cease 
from  these  foolish  attacks  on  the  established  purpose  and  counsel  of  Jehovah." 
That  this  call  upon  Balak  for  attention  was  not  a  superfluous  one  is  shown  by  the 
fact,  that  after  hearing  the  prophecy  he  nevertheless  made  a  third  attempt,  modified 
indeed,  but  still  such  as  to  show  that  he  had  not  taken  in  the  prophecy  to  anything 
like  its  full  extent.     We  know  how  the  Scriptures  abound  in  expressions  of  which 
"  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear,"  and  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,"  are 
representative.     Such  expressions  do  not  make  truth  any  truer,  but  they  do  throw  on 
lis  a  great  responsibility,  and  involve  us  in  unquestionable  blame  for  neglect  of  the 
things  which  belong  to  our  salvation. 

I.  The  prophecy  begins  by  cx)RREonNQ  Balak's  fatal  misapprehensions  con- 
cerning God.  Balak  having  failed  the  first  time  he  tried  Balaam,  succeeded  the 
second ;  having  failed  the  first  time  he  tries  Jehovah,  it  is  natural  for  him  to  think  he 
may  succeed  the  second.  Hitherto  he  has  known  only  the  idols  of  Moab,  and  these 
of  course  only  in  such  aspects  as  the  priests  presented  them.  As  the  priests  were, 
so  were  the  gods ;  and  Balak,  having  experienced  Balaam's  final  comphance,  might 
excusably  argue  £rom  Balaam  to  that  Being  whom  he  took  to  be  Balaam^s  God.  And 
now  there  falls  out  of  a  holier  sphere  some  unexpected  and  much-needed  knowledge 
for  poor  Balak,  whose  chief  experience  had  been  of  equivocating,  vacillating,  mistable 
men.  "God  is  not  what  you  think  him  to  be;  he  is  true  and  steadfast,  neither 
changing  his  piu-poses  nor  failing  in  them."  Notice  the  way  in  which  this  all- 
important  statement  is  put.  God  puts  himself  in  contrast  with  his  fallen,  unfaithful, 
and  disgraced  creature,  man.  '*  God  is  not  a  man ; "  and,  as  if  to  emphasise  this 
matter,  ne  speaks  the  word  of  truth  concerning  his  own  truth  through  lying  lips. 
*'  Men  change  their  minds,  and  therefore  break  their  words ;  they  lie  because  they 
repent."  What  a  hint  then  for  us  all  to  change  from  deceitful  hearts  to  sincere  ones, 
from  lying  lips  to  truthful  ones,  from  vain  purposes  that  must  some  day  be  relin- 
«|ui8hea,  engendered  as  they  are  in  our  own  selfishness  and  folly,  to  such  puiposes  as 
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are  inspired  by  the  nnchanging  God  himself  I  Changing  thus,  we  shall  get  into  a 
state  partaking  somewhat  of  God's  own  steadfastness;  or,  rather,  the  only  change  will 
be  from  good  to  better  and  better  to  best.  Man  may  become  such  that  it  shaU  no 
longer  be  his  reproach  that  he  lies,  either  carelessly,  ignorantly,  or  malicioasly,  and 
repents,  playing  the  weathercock  to  every  wind  that  blows.  God,  we  may  be  sure, 
desires  the  day  to  come  when,  instead  of  finding  in  man  this  awful  and  Humiliating 
contrast  to  himself,  he  will  rather  be  able  to  say,  '*  Man  is  now  true,  clear  from  all 
belief  in  lies^  from  all.  deception  and  evasion,  and  steadfast  in  all  the  ways  of  right- 
eousness, hohness,  and  love. 

II.  The  prophecy  goes  on  to  reveal  still  more  of  Israel's  strength.  The 
unchangeable  God,  having  purposed  to  bless  Israel,  must  go  on  blessing  them.  He 
does  it  in  word  continually  through  the  great  official  channel  (ch.  vi.  22 — ^27),  and 
now  it  is  Balaam's  lot  (strange  expositor  of  the  Divine  goodness  I)  to  show  clearly 
that  the  blessing  of  God  is  anytning  but  a  nominal  or  a  secondary  one.  Much 
has  been  done  to  show  this  in  the  first  prophecy,  but  a  great  deal  more  is  done  in 
the  second.  God  has  not  only  put  Israel  by  themselves  and  made  them  into  this 
vast  multitude,  which  was  a  great  deal  to  do,  for  Jacob's  posterity  is  likened  to  the 
dust  in  number ;  but  now  through  Balaam  he  shows  aucdity  as  well  as  quantity.  The 
people  are  not  only  separated  outwardly  and  visibly,  but  separated  still  more  by  some 
great  peculiarity  m  their  inward  life.  Their  vast  numbers  are  but  the  most  easily 
perceptible  result  of  the  vigorous,  abundant  vitality  within.  When  Balaam  ffot  his 
first  glance  from  the  top  of  the  rocks  he  saw  the  most  obvious  fruit  of  Israel's 
peculiat  relation  to  God.  Now  in  the  second  survey  he  comes  as  it  were  nearer,  and 
sees  the  root  and  trunk  and  branches,  the  sap  and  substance  whence  these  fruits  take 
their  origin.  1.  TTiere  is  the  righteoumess  of  thepeople*  God,  who  searches  into  all 
secrets,  and  to  whom  the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike,  has  beheld  no  iniquity 
in  Jacob,  no  wrong  in  Israel ;  that  is  to  say,  putting  the  thing  plainly,  there  was  no 
iniquity  in  Jacob.  And  though  it  seems  a  strange  thing  to  say.  considering  God's 
late  dealings  with  the  people,  we  feel  at  once  that  it  must  not  only  be  true,  but  very 
hnportant,  or  it  would  not  be  put  so  prominently  forward.  God  looks  upon  the  ideal 
Israel  which  lies  yet  undeveloped  in  the  midst  of  all  the  unbeh'ef  and  carnality  of 
the  present  generation.  Though  at  the  present  moment  any  dozen  Israelites  might 
be  as  debased  as  any  dozen  Moabites,  yet  in  Israel  there  was  a  seed  of  holiness,  a 
Sure  beginning  of  the  perfect  and  the  blessed,  which  was  not  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  Moan.  Gml,  bear  in  mind,  sees  what  we  cannot  see.  God  is  not  a  man,  that  he 
should  lie ;  neither  is  he  a  man  that  his  eye  should  be  stopped  by  the  surface  and 
first  appearance  of  things.  Jesus  sought  a  solid  ground  for  the  future  of  his  saving 
work  in  the  world,  and  he  found  it  not  amidst  the  world's  wisdom,  but  where  we 
assuredly  should  never  have  looked — among  the  stumbling,  ignorant  disciples  whom 
be  gathered  in  Galilee.  Looking  with  other  eyes  than  men,  and  where  proud  men 
never  look,  he  finds  what  they  never  find.  2.  There  is  the  presence  of  God  with 
them,  and  that  not  only  as  God,  but  as  King.  "  When  you  attack  Israel,  0  Balak, 
you  attack  the  kingdom  of  God.  You,  the  king  of  Moab,  appeal  to  the  King  of 
Israel  to  curse  his  own  people."  His  sanctuary  is  also  his  tnrone,  and  where  he  is 
worshipped,  there  he  also  rules.  Every  act  of  worship  is  also  an  expression  of 
loyalty.  Balak  described  Israel  as  a  people  come  out  of  Egvpt  (ch.  xxii.  5) ;  he  is 
Aow  to  learn  that  they  came  because  they  were  brought  j  because  that  very  God 
brought  them  whose  curse  he  had  so  laboriously  and  patiently  sought  to  invoke. 
•*  Does  it  stand  to  reason,  0  Balak,  that  God  can  have  brought  them  so  far  now  to 
leave  them  for  the  sake  of  your  sacrifices  and  Balaam's  enchantments  ?  "  Thus  also 
we  may  gather  that  as  God  in  all  the  fulness  of  his  being.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit, 
has  so  long  given  his  indubitable  presence  to  his  Church,  he  will  assuredly  for  this 
very  reason  continue  it  to  the  end.  God  indeed  looks  on  that  Church  in  its  actual 
coldness,  indolence,  and  carnality, — and  Ae  Israel  of  God  to-day  is  quite  as  far  away 
from  the  fulness  oi  its  privilej^es,  the  perfection  of  its  faith,  and  the  exactness  of  its 
service  as  was  Israel  in  the  wilderness, — but  he  regards  the  ideal  still.  It  is  through 
the  believers  in  Christ  alone,  the  spiritual  children  of  the  faithful  Abraham,  that  the 
nations  are  to  be  truly  blessed.   The  ideal  believer  is  the  ideal  man.   Where  the  faithful 
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and  true  God  finds  germs  of  faithfulness  and  truth  in  man,  there  he  will  abide  and 
never  depart.  3.  Tmtc  is  strength  for  all  required  service  and  toil.  "  He  hath  as  it 
were  the  strength  of  the  unicorn  (or  buffalo).  "  Much  increase  is  by  the  strenffth  of 
tlie  ox"  (Prov.  xiv.  4),  but  an  animal  stronger  even  than  the  ordinary  ox  is  needed  to 
set  forth  the  extent  or  Israel's  advantages.  We  may  take  it  that  the  figure  here  la 
intended  to  set  forth  strength  pure  and  simple.  Israel  will  have  power  to  do  what* 
ever  the  course  of  events  may  bring  to  be  done.  It  is  strong  to  do  God's  work  as 
long  as  it  is  left  to  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  that  work,  and  it  is  also  strong  to  make  a 
complete  d^ence  whenever  it  may  be  attacked.  **  Rouse  Israel  by  your  attacks,  and 
the  force  that  has  hitherto  been  used  for  internal  progress  will  become  a  wall  against 
you  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  you  may  be  swept  away  in  the  rush  of  the  roused  and 
maddened  unicorn."  There  is  thus  a  warning  to  Balak  not  to  provoke.  It  is  when 
the  Church  has  been  provoked  by  persecution  that  her  true  strength  has  been  shown 
to  the  world.  What  a  mockery  of  this  world's  boasted  resources,  when  all  its  per* 
suasions,  cajoleries,  threats,  and  torments  have  failed  to  shake  the  faith  of  humble 
believers  I  It  can  bum,  but  it  cannot  convert  It  is  marvellous,  the  strength,  energy, 
and  patience  which  God  has  bestowed  on  some  of  his  servants.  Paul  toiling  on 
among  infirmities  and  persecutions  is  a  proverb ;  but,  to  come  nearer  home,  consider 
John  Wesley,  hardly  ever  out  of  the  saddle  except  when  he  was  in  the  pulpit,  amply 
furnished  for  all  the  weariness  of  travel  and  the  work  of  incessant  preaching  tiu 
long  past  his  eightieth  year  ;  and  in  matters  of  defence  so  wonderfully  strengthened 
with  the  strength  of  the  unicorn  that  he  passed  unharmed  through  all  physical  perila 
and  social  opposition.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  his  remarxable 
experiences  that  he  could  say  in  his  seventy-fourth  year,  "  I  have  travelled  all  roads 
by  day  and  by  night  these  forty  years,  and  never  was  interrupted  yet"  4.  God 
gives  his  people  certain,  authoritative^  regular  knowledge  ob  to  his  will  and  favovr^ 
He  does  not  leave  them  to  auguries  and  divination.  These  things  indeed  were  not 
only  useless,  but  forbidden  (Levit  xix.  26).  Whatever  he  has  to  say  he  says  through 
appointed  and  recognised  channels,  and  confirms  and  illustrates  it  by  suitable  acts. 
There  was  place  and  need  for  lawgivers,  prophets,  and  priests  in  Israel,  but  no  room 
for  men  like  Balaam,  augurs,  magicians,  and  priestcrait  in  general.  Enchantments 
and  divination  had  been  the  mainstay  of  Balak's  hope,  and  though  Balaam^s  experience 
may  have  prevented  him  from  trusting  so  fully  in  them,  he  nevertheless  considered 
them  a  very  important  element  in  propitiating  Jehovah.  Man's  ways  of  reaching 
God  are  all  vanity.  God  himself  has  to  come  down  and  lay  a  way  very  clearly 
marked  and  strictly  prescribed.  In  that  way,  and  in  that  alone,  there  is  certainty  and 
sufficiency  of  knowledge,  safety,  and  blessedness  of  life.  "  The  law  of  his  God  is  in 
his  heart ;  none  of  his  steps  shall  slide  "  (Ps.  xxxvii.  31). 

III.  The  prophecy  closes  by  indicating  how  there  will  be  in  Israel  the  spirit 
OF  destruction  and  the  strength  to  destroy.  Israel  has  not  only  the  strength 
of  the  buffalo,  but  the  spirit  and  propensities  of  the  lion.  This  is  the  first  intimation 
of  threatening.  The  prophecy  closes  with,  as  it  were,  a  growl  and  menace  from  the 
lion  of  the  tnbe  of  Judah.  Up  to  this  time  God  has  told  Balak  to  go  round  about 
Zion  and  tell  the  towers  thereot,  and  mark  well  her  bulwarks  (Ps.  xlviii.  12, 13),  that 
he  might  see  how  God's  ideal  people  are  invulnerable  to  all  enemies.  But  now  tlie 
defensive  is  suddenly  turned  into  the  offensive.  Israel  is  a  lion.  We  know  from  the 
frequent  references  to  the  lion  in  the  Old  Testament  that  this  figure  must  have  been 
a  very  impressive  one  to  Balak.  In  Isaiah's  prophecy  concerning  Moab  we  find 
these  words:  "I  will  brin^  lions  upon  him  that  escapeth  of  Moab*'  (Isa.  xv.  9).  The 
roar,  the  spring,  the  resistless  attack,  the  sudden  and  complete  collapse  of  the  victim^ 
all  rise  to  our  minds  the  moment  this  majestic  animal  is  mentioned.  The  idea  o£ 
defence  scarcely  enters  into  our  minds  in  connection  with  the  lion..  His  resources 
are  those  of  attack.  What  shall  Balak  do  if  he  has  to  meet  a  foe  whose  strength  is 
that  of  the  unicorn,  and  whose  ardour  is  that  of  the  lion  ?  The  figure,  remember,  is 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  There  is  a  time  to  compare  the  people  of  God  to  the  sheep 
whom  the  shepherd  leads  out  and  in,  and  gathers  within  the  protecting  fold,  but 
there  is  also  a  time  to  compare  them  to  the  restless  lion,  seeking  for  his  prey,  and  not 
lying  down  till  he  drinks  its  blood.  The  Church  of  Christ  is  a  destroying  institution, 
and  this  part  of  its  work  must  not  be  concealed  and  softened  down  to  suit  the  preju- 
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dices  of  the  world.  The  claws  of  the  lion  must  not  be  clipped  when  it  is  dealing 
with  vested  interests  and  established  iniquities.  As  it  is  not  the  way  of  the  lion  to 
make  compromises  with  its  prey,  so  neither  must  we  make  compromises  with  any 
evil.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  evil,  save,  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  righteousness, 
to  destroy  it  as  soon  as  we  can.  Nor  need  there  he  any  fear  of  carrying  the  com- 
partson  top  far.  He  who  has  taken  in  the  meaning  of  those  words,  "Be  wise  as 
serpents,  and  harmless  as  doves,''  will  well  understand  how  to  be  ardent,  enthusiastic, 
uncompromising,  almost  fierce  and  lion-like,  against  monster  evils,  yet  at  the  same  time 
ffentle  as  the  lamb,  pitiful  as  God  himself,  towards  the  men  whose  hearts  have  been 
hardened  and  their  consciences  blinded  by  the  way  in  which  their  temporal  interests 
have  become  intimately  mixed  with  wrong.  Wilberf orce  was  one  of  the  most  gentle, 
aflEectionate,  and  considerate  of  men,  always  on  the  alert  to  say  a  word  or  write  a 
letter  for  the  spiritual  good  of  others,  yet  his  greatest  work  took  the  form  of  destroy* 
ing  evil.  For  many  long  years  he  had  to  look  in  the  sight  of  the  world  a  combatant 
more  than  anything  else.  When  the  slave  trade  was  abolished  in  1807  it  is  reported 
of  him  that  he  asked  his  friend  Thornton,  "  What  shall  we  abolish  next  ?  "  a  playful 
question,  of  course,  but  capable  of  a  very  serious  meaning.  No  sooner  does  ono 
great  evil  vanish  from  the  scene  than  another  becomes  conspicuous.  Evil  seems 
continually  growing  as  well  as  good.  It  is  perhaps  not  without  significance  that  so 
many  associations  clamouring  for  the  attention  of  good  and  patriotic  men  have  in 
the  names  of  them  such  words  as  these :  " aholition"  " repression"  ^' prevention.'^ 
It  must  needs  be  so,  even  to  the  end«  The  devil  well  knows  how  to  make  the  selfish 
interests  of  one  half  the  world  dependent  on  the  sufferings  and  miseries  of  the  other 
ball— Y. 

Ver.  27— Ch.  xriv.  U.^The  third  prophecy.     I.  The  circumstances  in  which 


IT  WAS  UTTERED.  1.  With  regard  to  Balak.  After  hearing  the  second  prophecy, 
and  especially  its  menacing  conclusion,  he  is  naturally  much  irritated.  It  is  baa 
enough  to  have  been  disappointed  even  once,  but  kings  like  worse  to  have  threatening 
added  to  disappointment,  and  at  first  Balak  makes  as  if  he  would  have  nothing  more 
said  on  the  subject,  one  wav  or  another*  If  Balaam  cannot  curse  the  people,  neither 
shall  he  bless  them.  But  becoming  a  little  calmer,  Balak  determines  to  try  a  third 
time,  and  from  a  still  different  place ;  so  little  did  he  need  the  solemn  assertion  of 
God's  unchangeable  purposes  to  which  his  attention  had  been  specially  called.  The 
conduct  of  Balak  is  a  warning  to  us  to  keep  our  hearts  right  at  all  times  with  regard 
to  the  reception  of  Divine  truth.  Truths  stated  very  clearly  and  emphatically,  and  in 
critical  circumstances,  may  yet  be  utterly  neglected.  That  which  is  necessary  to  be 
known  will,  we  may  be  quite  sure,  have  a  clearness  corresponding  to  the  necessity. 
However  clear  and  simple  statements  are  in  themselves,  they  must  needs  be  as  idle 
breath  if  we  refuse  to  give  humble  and  diligent  attention  to  them.  2.  With  regard 
to  Balaam.  He  no  longer  goes  out  seeking  for  enchantments,  although  he  still  clings 
to  the  inevitable  sacrifices.  This  forsaking  of  the  enchantments  and  clinging  to 
the  sacrifices,  is  it  not  a  sort  of  testimony  out  of  the  very  depths  and  obscurities 
of  heathenism  that  God  cannot  be  approached  without  something  in  the  way  of 
vicarious  suffering?  Balaam  saw  that  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bless  Israel.  It 
had  taken  him  a  long  time  and  caused  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  see  this,  and 
yet  the  sequel  proves  (ch.  xxxi.  8,  16)  that,  after  all,  seeing,  he  did  not  perceivej 
and  hearing,  he  did  not  understand.  Nevertheless,  at  this  time  he  saw  sufficient  to 
convince  him  how  vain  were  Balak's  hopes  of  a  curse  from  Jehovah.  If  Israel  was 
to  be  overthrown,  it  was  not  in  that  way.  Observe  that  in  uttering  this  prophecy 
Balaam  is  thrown  into  a  higher  state  of  receptivity  than  before.  When  Balak  refused 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  first  prophecy,  he  got  'a  second  one,  specially  addressed  to 
himself,  and  fuller ;  more  indicative  of  Israel's  resources,  varied,  ample,  and  unfailing 
as  they  were  for  every  possible  need.  But  now  he  does  not  so  much  get  a  prophecy 
fuller  in  itself ;  it  is  rather  a  clearer  proof  that  Balaam  is  indeed  employed  by  God  as  a 
prophet  He  is  thrown  into  an  ecstatic  state.  His  eyes  are  closed  to  the  outward 
world,  but  the  mind's  eye  is  opened,  and  a  picture,  first  beautiful,  cmd  then  terrible,  is 
presented  to  his  vision.  We  see  from  this  how  mitch  God  can  do  in  controlling  (lie 
powers  of  carnal  and  unsympatkising  men.    God  not  only  puts  his  own  words  int© 
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Balaam^s  lying  lips,  but  he  makes  him  see  such  visions  as  were  customarily  confined 
to  men  who  were  spiritually  fit  for  them.  Balaam  doubtless,  ]/>oking  away  into  the 
distance  of  time  from  the  present  encampment  of  Israel  in  Moab  to  their  future  life 
in  Canaan,  would  rather  have  seen  ruin,  confusion,  and  desolation — something  to  rejoice 
the  heart  of  his  employer,  and  bring  to  himself  the  promised  rewards.  But  he  could 
only  see  what  God  showed  him.  If  then  God  held  this  ungodly  Balaam  in  such 
control,  what  may  not  his  power  be  over  those  who  submit  to  him  wUh  all  their  hearts  ? 
There  is  a  sort  oi  proportion  in  the  matter.  As  the  unwilling  Balaam  is  to  the  com- 
pletely submissive  believer,  so  what  God  did  to  Balaam  is  to  what  God  will  do  for 
such  a  believer.  The  more  you  give  to  God  for  working  on,  the  more,  by  consequence, 
he  will  give  to  you  in  return.  Yield  yourselves  to  God,  that  he  may  not  only  work 
through  you  by  his  mighty  power,  but  m  you  and  for  you  according  to  the  purpose  of 
his  love  and  the  riches  of  his  grace.  The  sad  reflection  is  that  Balaam  allowed  himself 
to  be  an  evidence  of  the  power,  but  not  the  grace ;  allowed  God's  blessings  to  go 
through  hhn,  yet,  in  spite  of  his  own  expressed  wish,  made  no  attempt  to  keep  blessings 
for  himself. 

II.  The  pbophbcy  itsblf.  Here  are  set  before  us  two  pictures,  as  it  were,  a  beauti- 
ful one  and  a  terrible  one.  Picture  the  first*  A  spectator  in  an  ordinary  state  of  mind, 
looking  down  with  his  natural  vision  on  the  Israelite  camp,  sees  long  ranges  of  tents, 
aet  in  four  divisions,  and  at  a  reverent  distance  from  the  tabernacle  in  the  midst  of 
them.  The  people  dwelt  '*  not  in  stately  palaces,  but  in  coarse  and  homely  tentSy 
and  those,  no  doubt,  sadly  weather-beaten.  But  Balaam  in  his  ecstasy,  when  the 
Spirit  of  God  came  upon  him,  looked  upon  a  more  attractive  and  mspiring  scene. 
What  he  gazed  upon  at  first  was  indeed  these  rows  of  tents,  but,  just  as  if  in  a  dissolving 
view,  they  faded  away  before  his  eyes,  and  in  place  of  them,  valleys,  gardens  by  the 
river-side,  aloes  of  Jehovah's  planting,  and  cedars  beside  the  waters  were  spread  out 
before  him.  Everything  is  suggestive  of  quiet,  steady  prosperity,  of  fruitfulnes?, 
peace,  and  beauty.  This  is  the  mtemal  life  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  when  his  people 
are  living  to  the  extent  of  their  privileges.  This  is  the  difference  between  the  external 
appearance  and  the  inward  life  and  experience.  Just  at  that  moment  when  the  lot  of 
the  Christian  looks  least  attractive  to  the  casual  and  uninstnicted  glance,  it  may  be 
rich  in  all  the  grea^  elements  of  true  blessedness.  The  position  of  the  Christian  in 
this  world  is  not  seldom  like  that  of  the  kernel  within  the  shell :  outside,  the  rough, 
repulsive,  unpromising  shell ;  inside,  the  precious  kernel,  with  "  the  promise  and 
potency  "  in  it  of  a  tree  like  that  from  which  it  was  taken.  "  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor 
ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things  which  God  hath 
prepared  for  them  that  love  him.  Bvt  God  hath  reveal^  them  unto  us  by  his 
/Spirit "  (1  Cor.  ii.  9,  10).  And  thus  it  is  here.  It  was  not  possible  for  Balaam  to 
describe  the  blessed  circumstances  of  Israel  in  direct  language.  He  had  to  fall  back 
on  the  comparison  to  certain  visible  things,  such  things  as  would  raise  in  the  mind  o£ 
a  dweller  in  Moab  or  Canaan,  or  anywhere  round  about,  a  picture  of  the  highest  satiS'- 
faction  and  success.  Picture  the  second.  The  first  picture  is  beautiful,  and  very 
beautiful ;  it  is  Eden  raised  in  the  waste  wilderness.  The  second  picture  is  terrible, 
and  very  terrible ;  yet  what  else  could  be  expected  ?  If  Balak  will  go  on  presumptu- 
ously defying  the  sacred  and  beloved  people  of  God,  undeterred  by  the  menaces  to 
which  he  has  already  listened,  then  those  menaces  nmst  be  repeated  with  all  the  force 
and  thoroughness  of  expression  that  can  be  thrown  into  them.  The  sudden  transition 
from  such  a  peaceful,  beautiful  scene  as  goes  before  heightens  the  effect,  and  probably 
was  meant  to  do  so.  On  one  sid^  is  Israd  engaged  in  tilling  the  garden^  the  work  to 
which  man  was  set  apart  in  the  first  days  of  innocence,  watering  his  far-spread  crops 
and  enjoying  his  fragrant  aloes  and  his  cedars ;  on  the  othei'  side  is  Israel  the  Destroyer^ 
emphatically  the  Destroyer.  The  qualities  of  no  one  animal,  however  destructive, 
are  sufficiently  expressive  to  set  him  forth.  Fierce,  furious,  strong,  resistless  as  the 
lion  is,  the  lion  by  himself  is  not  enough  to  show  forth  Israel,  and  you  must  add  the 
unicorn ;  and  there  you  are  invited  to  gaze  on  this  unicorn-lion,  strong  in  power, 
thorough  in  execution,  leaving  not  one  of  his  enemies  unsubdued  and  undestroyed. 
Let  Balak  well  understand  that  Israel,  under  the  good  hand  of  God,  is  climbing  to  the 
highest  eminence  among  the  nations.  The  repetition  of  the  references  to  the  unicorn 
and  th*^  lion  shows  how  important  the  references  are,  and  how  needful  it  is  to  let  the 
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mind  of  the  ChriBtian  dwell  encouragingly  on  them.  B&lak  aete  forth  the  intolerant 
and  auapicious  spirit  of  the  world  in  all  its  kingdoms ;  and  the  world  does  not  heed 
prophecies ;  it  does  not  take  them  to  heart,  else  it  would  cease  to  be  the  world. 
These  prophecies,  though  thej  were  first  spoken  bj  a  Baleuun  and  listened  to  l^  a 
Balak,  were  meant  in  due  course  to  reach,  guide,  assure,  and  comfort  Israel.  If  there 
are  times  when  we  are  tempted  to  fear  the  world,  with  its  designs,  its  resources,  and 
the  miffht  of  its  fascinating  spirit,  then  we  shall  do  well  to  recollect  that,  by  a  double 
and  enlarged  assurance,  Ood  reckons  his  Church  to  have  the  strength  of  the  unicorn 
and  the  spirit  of  the  lion,  utterly  to  subdue  and  destroy  all  those  kingdoms  of  the 
world  which,  to  keep  up  the  figure,  are  considered  as  the  natural  prey  of  the 
Church.— y. 

Vers.  7 — 10.— Balaam-^the  fin/t  parable.  The  word  "  parable  '*  is  used  here  in 
a  somewhat  peculiar  sense.  It  is  not,  as  in  the  New  Testament,  a  fictitious  narrative 
embodying  and  enforcing  some  moral  truth,  but  a  **dark  saying,"  a  mystic  prophecy 
cast  in  the  form  of  figurative  poetic  language,  a  prophecy  that  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  allegoiy.  In  these  ecstatic  utterances  the  impulse  of  Balaam's  better  nature  over- 
masters his  more  sordid  passion,  and  a  true  prc^hetic  spirit  from  God  takes  the  place 
of  the  false  Satanic  spirit  of  heathen  divination.  The  thoughts  respecting  Israel  to 
which  Balaam  gives  utterance  in  this  first  parable  are  deeply  true  of  the  redeemed 
people  of  God  in  every  age. 

I.  Theib  special  privilege  as  objects  of  the  Divikb  favour.  ^  How  shall  I 
ourse,''  &c.  Balak  had  faith  in  Balaam's  incantations.  "  I  wot  that  be  whom  thou 
blessest,"  &c.  (ch.  xxii.  S).  But  he  himself  knew  well  that  there  was  an  arbitrament 
oi  human  interests  and  destinies  infinitely  higher  than  his.  God  has  absolute 
sovereignty  for  good  or  ill  over  all  our  human  conditions.  There  is  no  real  blessing 
where  his  benediction  does  not  rest,  nor  need  any  curse  be  dreaded  bv  those  who 
live  beneath  his  smile.  "  If  God  be  for  us,"  &c.  (Kom.  viii.  81).  No  alternative  so 
momentous  as  this — the  favour  or  the  disfavour  of  God.  Note,  respecting  the  Divine 
favour,  that — 1.  It  is  determined  by  spiritual  character.  Not  an  arbitrary,  capricious 
bestowment.  It  is  for  ns  to  supply  the  conditions.  We  must  **  be  reconciled  to 
God  "  if  we  would  know  the  benediction  of  his  smile.  God  is  ''  for  "  those  who  are 
/or  him.  The  cloud  in  which  his  glory  dwells  gives  light  to  those  who  are  in  spiritual 
accord  with  him,  but  is  darkness  and  confusion  to  his  foes.  2.  It  is  neither  iwiicated 
nor  disproved  by  the  outward  experiences  of  life.  External  conditions  are  no  criterion 
of  the  state  of  the  soul  and  its  Divine  relations.  The  wicked  may  "  have  all  that 
heart  can  wish  "  of  the  good  of  this  life,  and  their  very  "  prosperity  mav  slay  them ; " 
while  it  is  often  true  that  "whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth  with  sorest 
tribulations,  and  those  tribulations  '*  work  out  for  them  a  far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory."  We  judge  very  falsely  if  we  suppose  that  spiritual 
experiences  must  needs  be  reflected  in  outward  conditions.  ^.  it  is  the  source  of  the 
purest  joy  of  which  the  soul  of  a  man  is  capable.  This  is  true  blessedness — to  walk 
consciously  in  the  light  of  God's  countenance.  **Uis  favour  is  life,"  his  loving 
kindness  "better  than  life."  This  was  the  pure  joy  of  the  well-beloved  Son — the 
abiding  sense  of  the  Father's  approval.  Have  this  joy  in  you,  and  you  may  defy 
the  disturbing  influences  of  life  and  the  bitterest  maledictions  of  a  hostile  world. 

II.  Their  SEPARATENtess.  "  Lo,  the  people  shall  dwell  alone,"  &o.  (ver.  9).  The 
Jews  were  an  elect  people  ("Ye  shall  be  a  peculiar  treasure  unto  me  above  all 
people" — Exod.  xix.  6),  chosen  and  separated,  not  as  monopolising  the  Divine  regard, 
but  as  the  instruments  of  a  Divine  purpose.  They  were  called  to  be  witnesses  for 
God  among  the  nations,  ^the  majesty  of  bis  Being,  the  sanctity  of  his  claims,  the 
method  of  his  government,  dbc, — and  to  be  the  channels  of  boundless  blessing  to  the 
world.  The  same  grand  distinction  belongs  to  all  whom  Christ  has  redeemed  from 
among  men.  **  Ye  are  a  chosen  generation,"  Ac.  (1  Pet  ii.  9).  He  says  to  all  his 
followers,  "Ye  are  not  of  tlie  worid,"  Ac.  (John  xv.  19;  xvii.  16,  17).  This 
separation  is—l.  Not  circumstantial^  but  moral;  lying  not  in  the  renunciation  of  any 
human  interest  or  the  rending  of  any  natural  human  tie,  but  in  distinctive  qualities 
of  spiritual  character  and  life.  In  moral  elevation  and  spiritual  dignity  only  are  tliey 
culled  to  "dwell  alone."    2.  Not  for  the  vjorlds  deprivation,  but  for  vts  ben^U 
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Not  to  witlidraw  from  it  powers  that  might  better  be  consecrated  to  its  service,  but 
to  bring  to  bear  upon  it,  in  the  cause  of  righteousness,  an  energy  higher  and  diviner 
than  its  own. 

III.  Their  multiplicity.  "Who  can  count  the  dust,"  &c.  The  promise  giveu 
to  Abraham  is  gloriously  fulfilled  in  God*s  spiritual  Israel.  ''  Thy  seed  shall  he  as 
the  dust  of  the  earth,"  &c.  (Gen.  xxviii.  14),  This  indicates  at  once  the  grandeur  of 
the  Divine  purpose  and  the  diffusive  power  of  the  Divine  life  in  men.  On  both 
these  grounds  their  numbers  will  surely  multiply  till  they  "  cover  the  face  of  all  the 
earth."  Little  as  we  may  be  able  to  forecast  the  future,  we  know  that  the  question, 
"Are  there  few  that  be  saved?  "will  find  its  triumphant  answer  in  "the  great 
multitude  which  no  man  can  number,  of  all  nations,*'  &c.  (Rev.  vii.  9). 

IV.  The  blessedness  of  their  end.  "  Let  me  die  the  death,"  &c.  We  gather 
from  this  not  only  Balaam's  faith  in  the  intrinsic  worth  of  righteousness,  but  also  in 
the  happy  issue  to  which  a  righteous  life  in  this  world  must  lead  as  regards  the  life 
to  come.  Why  this  wish  if  he  had  no  faith  in  a  glorious  immortality  and  in 
righteousness  as  the  path  to  it  ?  There  is  an  instinct  in  the  soul  even  of  a  bad  man 
that  leads  to  this  conclusion,  and  his  secret  convictions  and  wishes  will  often  bear 
witness  to  a  diviner  good  of  which  his  whole  moral  life  is  the  practical  denial.  You 
must  be  numbered  with  the  righteous  now  if  you  would  find  your  place  with  them 
hereafter,  and  live  their  life  if  you  would  die  their  death. — W. 

Ver.  23. — Balaam— the  second  paraUe,  We  may  look  upon  Balaam  here  as 
representing  the  Satanic  powers  that  have  ever  been  plotting  and  working  against 
the  kingdom  of  God  among  men,  and  as  the  unwilling  prophet  of  their  ultimate 
defeat  The  spell  of  a  higher  Power  is  over  him,  and  he  cannot  do  the  thing  that  he 
would.  Looking  down  from  "  the  high  places  of  Baal "  upon  the  tents  of  Israel 
spread  out  over  the  plain  beneath,  he  is  constrained  in  spite  of  himself  to  utter  only 
predictions  of  good.  His  magic  arts  are  utterly  baffled  in  presence  of  the  Divinity 
that  overshadows  that  strange  people.  It  is  a  picture  of  what  is  going  on  through, 
all  the  ages.  In  the  triumphant  host  approaching  the  borders  of  the  land  of  promise 
we  see  the  ransomed  Church  moving  on  to  its  glorious  destination,  its  heavenly  rest ; 
the  kingdom  that  Christ  has  founded  among  men  consummating  itself,  '*  covering 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth."  And  in  the  failure  of  his  enchantments  we  see  the 
impotence  of  the  devices  of  the  powers  of  darkness  to  arrest  its  progress.  The 
Batanic  working  has  assumed  different  forms. 

I.  Persecution.  The  followers  of  Christ  soon  verified  his  prophetic  word:  "In  the 
world  ye  shall  have  tribulation."  The  infant  Church  was  nursed  and  cradled  in  the 
storms.  It  no  sooner  began  to  put  forth  its  new-born  energies  than  it  found  the 
forces  of  earth  and  hell  arrayed  against  it  But  what  was  the  result  ?  The  first 
outbreak  of  hostility  only  brought  to  the  minds  of  those  feeble  men,  with  a  meaning 
undiscovered  before,  the  triumphant  words  (Ps.  ii.),  "  Why  do  the  heathen  rage,** 
&c.  It  drove  them  nearer  to  the  Divine  Fountain  of  strength.  It  made  them  doubly 
bold  (Acts  iv.  23,  30).  Scattered  abroad,  they  "went  everywhere  preaching  the  word, 
and  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  them."  A  prophecy  was  thus  given  of  the  way 
in  which  persecution  would  always  serve  the  cause  it  meant  to  destroy,  and  God 
would  *'  make  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him."  Ecclesiastical  authority  has  leagued 
itself  with  the  tyrannous  powers  of  the  world  in  this  repressive  work.  The  sanctions 
of  religion  have  been  invoked  for  the  destruction  of  the  truth.  But  ever  to  the  same 
issue.  Whatever  form  it  takes,  the  persecuting  spirit  is  always  essentially  Satanic ; 
there  is  nothing  Divine  in  it.  And  it  always  defeats  its  own  end.  "  The  blood  of 
the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  Church,"  The  fire  that  has  swept  over  the  field, 
consuming  the  growth  of  one  year,  has*  only  enriched  it  and  made  it  more  prolific  the 
next  The  kingdom  of  Christ  has  rooted  itself  in  the  earth,  and  its  Divine  energies 
have  been  developed  by  reason  of  the  storms  that  have  raged  against  it.  Not  only 
has ''  no  weapon  tormed  against  it  prospered,"  but  the  weapon  has  generallv  recoiled 
on  the  head  of  him  who  wielded  it  The  Satanic  enchantments  have  been  &iled  just 
when  they  seemed  to  reach  the  climax  of  their  success,  and  the  curses  of  a  hostile 
world  have  turned  to  blessings. 

II.  Corrupting  influences  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  itself.    Christianity 
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has  suffered  far  more  from  foes  within  than  ever  it  did  from  foes  without  Christ 
has  been  wounded  most  "  iil  the  house  of  his  friends."  Redd  the  history  of  the  first 
three  or  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  if  you  would  know  to  what  an  extent  the 
hand  of  man  may  mar  the  fair  and  glorious  work  of  God.  They  tell  how  Christian 
doctrine,  worship,  polity,  social  life  gradually  lost  their  original  simplicity  and  purity. 
The  traditions  or  Judaism,  heathen  philosophies  and  mythologies,  the  fascinations 
of  a  vain  world,  the  basest  impulses  of  our  nature,  all  played  their  part  in  the  cor- 
rupting process.  The  human  element  overbore  and  thrust  aside  the  Divine,  till  it 
seemed  as  if  Satan,  baffled  in  the  use  of  the  extraneous  persecuting  powers,  were 
about  to  triumph  by  the  subtler  forces  of  corruption  and  decay.  But  God  has  never 
left  his  Church  to  iUdf  any  more  than  to  the  will  of  its  adversaries.  In  the  darkest 
times  and  under  the  most  desperate  conditions  the  leaVeil  of  a  higher  life  has  been 
secretly  working.  Nothing  is  more  wonderful  than  the  way  in  wliich  the  interests 
of  Christ's  kingdom  have  been  preserved,  not  only  in  spite  of,  but  often  through,  the 
instrumentality  of  events  and  institutions  that  in  themselves  were  contrary  to  its 
spirit  and  its  laws.  What  are  many  of  our  modem  agitations  but  the  struggles  of  the 
religious  life  to  cast  off  the  fetters  that  long  have  bound  it,  to  shake  itself  from  the 
dust  of  ages,  s3rmptom8  of  the  viz  vUce  by  which  nature  throws  off  disease.  Even 
the  retrograde  movements  that  sometimes  alarm  us  will  be  found  by  and  by  to  have 
conspired  to  the  same  end.  And  when  the  Church  shal)  *'  awake,  and  put  on  her 
beautiful  garments''  of  simple  truth  and  love  and  power,  when  "the  Spirit  is 
poured  out  upon  her  from  on  high,"  then  shall  it  be  seen  how  utterly  even  these 
subtler  Satanic  "enchantments"  have  failed  to  arrest  her  progress  towards  the 
dominion  of  the  earth. 

III.  The  assaults  of  unbelief.  The  intellectual  force  of  the  world  in  some  of 
its  most  princely  and  commanding  forms  has  ever  set  itself  in  deadly  antagonism  to 
the  Church  of  Christ  Par  be  it  from  us  to  say  that  all  who  hold  or  teach  anti- 
Christian  doctrine  are  consciously  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  evil.  But  beneath  the 
fairest  aspects  of  aggressive  unbelief  we  discern  the  Satanic  aim  to  darken  the  glory 
that  shines  from  heaven  on  human  souls.  It  is  given  to  "  the  mystery  of  iniquity  " 
to  pervert  the  genius,  the  learning,  even  the  very  mental  integrity  and  honest  purpose 
of  men  to  its  own  false  uses.  But  have  these  fofces  of  unbelief  ever  gained  a 
substantial  victory  ?  One  would  suppose,  from  what  is  often  said  on  their  side,  that 
they  were  victorious  along  the  whole  line.  Is  it  really  so  ?  Is  there  any  one  strong- 
hold of  revealed  truth  that  they  have  stormed  and  taken  ?  In  all  the  battles  that 
have  been  fought  on  the  field  of  Christian  doctrine^  has  any  ground  really  been  lost  ? 
Have  any  of  the  "  standards  "  fallen  ?  Is  Christianity  in  any  sense  a  defeated  or 
even  damaged  cause  ?  Nay,  we  rather  believe  that  "  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser 
tiian  men,"  and  "  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than  men."  The  camp  of  Israel 
need  fear  no  hostile  '*  enchantment,"  for  *'the  Lord  their  God  is  with  them,  and  the 
shout  of  a  king  is  among  them." — W. 

Vers.  10 — 14. — Balak  relinquishes  hisprqject.  He  sees  now  clearly  that  there  is 
no  ch{Uice  of  prevailing  over  Israel  by  means  of  a  curse,  and  that  any  further  appeal 
to  the  prophet  would  only  bring  words  more  galling  to  his  pride  and  more  menacing 
to  his  position,  if  indeed  such  words  could  be  found.  Considerations  of  policy  and 
prudence  need  no  longer  restrain  him  in  speaking  out  all  his  mind  to  the  prophet 

I.  Balak's  treatment  of  his  unsuccessful  aocojiplice.  1.  An  outbreak  of  selfish 
vrrath.  Balaam  indeed  did  not  deserve  much  sympathy,  seeing  how  he  hud  played 
into  Balak's  hands  from  the  very  beginning.  But  if  he  had  deserved  sympathy  ever 
so  much,  he  would  not  have  met  with  it.  Balak  has  eyes,  heart,  and  recollection 
for  nothing  but  his  own  disappointment  He  has  no  real  sympathetic  regard  for 
Balaam,  no  consideration  for  one  who  is  far  from  home,  and  whose  professional 
reputation  all  around  will  be  sadly  damaged  by  this  failure  on  a  critical  occasion. 
Wicked  men  in  the  hour  of  disaster  show  small  consideration  for  their  accomplices. 
Those  in  whose  hearts  the  temptation  of  some  great  reward  for  evil-doing  is  begin- 
ning to  prevail  should  consider  that  if  they  fail  they  will  meet  with  scant  mercy  or 
excuse.  When  the  Balaks  of  the  world  get  a  Balaam  into  their  hands,  they  look  on 
him  just  as  a  tool.    If  the  tool  does  its  work  as  they  want  it,  well  and  good  ;  keep  it 
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carefully  for  further  use  ;  but  if  it  turns  out  a  failure,  fling  it  without  more  ado  on 
the  dunghill.  Balak  acts  here  towards  Balaam  just  as  he  might  be  expected  to  act. 
2.  He  lays  the  whole  blame  on  Balaam,  He  does  not  consider  that  the  evil  purposes 
of  his  own  heart  must  needs  be  frustrated.  Three  prophecies,  full  of  solemn  and 
weighty  matter,  uttered  in  his  hearing,  have  not  made  him  in  the  slightest  degree 
conscious  of  the  folly  and  iniquity  of  liis  project.  He  sees  indeed  that  the  project 
must  fail,  but  is  blind  as  a  bat  to  the  real  reason  of  the  failure.  All  that  he  has  heard 
concerning  Jehovah,  his  character,  his  past  dealings  with  Israel,  and  his  purposes  for 
them,  has  not  impressed  him  one  whit,  save  with  the  fact  that  somehow  he  cannot 
get  his  own  way.  His  curse  project  has  ended  in  a  huge,  humiliating,  exasperating- 
failure,  and  Balaam  must  bear  the  blame  of  it.  Wicked  men  cannot  be  got  to  give 
Heaven  credit  for  all  its  timely  and  irresistible  interferences  with  their  darling  schemes. 
The  fault  in  Balak's  angry  eye  rested  with  Balaam,  and  with  him  alone.  **  The  Lord 
hath  kept  thee  back  from  honour."  A  true  word  indeed,  but  not  applicable  in  the  w^ay 
in  which  Balak  intended  it  The  Lord  had  kept  Balaam  back  from  honour,  but  not  from 
the  paltry  honour  which  Balak  would  have  conferred  on  him.  The  lesson  for  us  is, 
that  whenever  any  selfish  plan  of  ours  fails,  we  should  not,  like  this  blind,  besotted 
king,  go  laying  blame  elsewhere,  as  if  it  would  exonerate  ourselves.  Balaam  of  course 
was  to  blame,  grievously  to  blame,  a  great  deal  more  than  Balak,  seeing  he  sinned 
against  greater  light.  But  we  must  not  let  the  grievous  and  conspicuous  faults  of 
others  cast  our  own  into  the  shade.  We  are  at  the  best  very  poor  judges  of  the 
transgressions  of  our  fellow-men.  When  we  fail  in  anything,  it  is  far  the  wisest, 
kindest,  and  most  profitable  course  to  give  diligent  heed  to  such  causes  of  failure  as 
are  in  our  own  heart.  Whatever  disappointments  may  come  to  us  in  life,  we  shall 
never  fail  in  anything  of  real  importance  if  only  we  keep  our  own  hearts  right  with 
God, 

II.  Balak'b  vain  attempt  to  get  prompt  biddance  op  the  prophet.  He  thinks  it 
is  enough  to  say,  "  Stop."  But  as  he  was  not  able  to  make  Balaam  speak  what  he 
wanted  and  when  he  wanted,  so  neither  is  he  able  to  make  Balaam  cease  when  the 
Lord's  mess^e  is  on  his  lips.  God  opened  Balaam's  mouth,  and  it  is  not  for  Balak 
to  close  it.  Before  Balak  is  left,  his  impotence  shall  be  manifested  in  the  completeet 
possible  way.  He  had  been  the  thoughtless  and  unwitting  means  of  turning  on  tlie 
stream  of  glorious  prophecy,  and  now  he  finds  he  cannot  stop  that  stream  at  will. 
Jehovah  did  not  seek  this  occasion,  but  when  it  is  furnished  he  deems  it  well  to  avail 
himself  of  it  to  the  full.  And  now  Balak  finds  that,  whether  he  will  or  not,  he  must 
listen  to  the  doom  of  his  own  people,  expressly  and  clearly  announced.  Learn  that 
when  you  begin  the  headstrong  course  oi  making  everything  on  earth — and  perhaps, 
after  Balak's  fashion,  in  heaven  as  well — subservient  to  self,  you  cannot  stop  wheil- 
ever  the  consequences  begin  to  get  troublesome.  Balak  said,  **  Let  my  will  be  done, 
not  because  it  is  right,  but  because  it  is  mine,"  and  he  was  not  contented  with  a  refusal, 
once  or  even  twice.  He  must  have  it  a  third  time,  and  then  he  finds  that  the  choice 
is  no  longer  under  his  control.    Let  us  choose  wisely  while  we  are  able  to  choose. — Y. 

Vers.  15— 25,— The  Star  out  of  Jacob  and  the  Sceptre  out  of  Israel,  The  final 
•rophecy,  unsolicited  by  Balak,  which  indeed  he  would  have  been  c^lad  to  stop,  goes 
:ar  beyond  the  concerns  of  his  kingdom  and  his  reign.  It  stretches  over  an  ever- 
widening  extent  of  space  and  time.  As  long  as  there  is  any  Moab  kind  of  nation  to 
be  destroyed,  Israel  must  continue  to  prevail.  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  not  only 
will  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Chnst,  but  no  other  conclusion  is 
easily  conceivable.  The  power  by  which  Israel  conquers  one  enemy  enables  it  to 
conquer  all ;  and  the  disposition  which  leads  it  against  one  enemy  must  lead  it 
against  all.  It  will  again  and  again  be  attacked,  and  must  defend  where  it  is  attacked. 
It  must  expand  by  the  ever-strengthening  life  within.  The  more  it  grows,  the 
more  room  it  will  require,  until  at  last  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  become  its  own. 
Notice — 

I.  The  advance  in  this  prophecy  upon  the  preceding  one,  as  shown  by  the 
different  figure  employed.  The  lion  destroys,  and  that  most  effectually,  but  he 
can  do  nothing  more  than  destroy.  The  horse  or  the  ox  will  draw  the  cart,  and  thus 
serve  constructive  purposes.    Even  the  tiniest  bird  can  build  its  compact  and  sym- 
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metrical  nest,  bat  the  lion  can  do  nothing  save  destroy.  You  may  cage  it  and  curb 
its  savage  propensities  a  little,  but  it  is  not  tamed ;  the  lion-nature  is  there,  and  the 
smallest  taste  of  blood  will  cause  it  to  burst  forth  in  all  its  fury.  The  lion  being 
thus  a  destroyer,  and  nothing  but  a  destroyer,  it  is  needful  to  present  Israel  as  able 
to  do  more — able  to  destroy  in  order  that  there  may  be  room  for  the  construction  of 
something  more  worthy  to  endure.     It  does  not  become  God  to  stay  the  current  of 

Srophecy  with  a  menace  of  dreadful  destruction  as  the  last  word,  and  so  he  makes 
ialaam  to  speak  of  the  star  and  the  sceptre.  The  lion,  as  it  rages  about,  can  make 
a  solitude ;  it  can  take  away  wickedness  by  taking  away  all  wicked  men ;  but  a 
solitude 'is  not  a  kingdom.  The  true  kingdom  of  God  is  only  gained  when  he  gets 
willing  hearts.  The  destruction  which  is  spoken  of  with  such  energy  and  almost 
fierceness  of  illustration  is  for  the  purpose  of  completely  taking  away  the  evil  out 
of  human  society,  so  that  only  the  good  may  remain  to  serve  and  glorify  the  Maker 
of  mankind. 

II.  The    SIGNIFICANCE  OF    THE    STAR,  AS    INDICATING  THE  METHOD  IN  WHICH  GOD 

WILL  WORK  TO  CONQUER  EVIL  AND  ESTABLISH  GOOD.  The  Star, it  is  Said,  is  mentioned 
here  as  the  symbol  of  governing  power,  according  to  the  astrological  notions  of 
antiquity.  It  is  further  said  that  the  joining  of  the  sceptre  with  the  star  shows  that 
authority  and  supremacy  are  tlie  main  things  to  be  indicated  by  the  mention  of  the 
star.  Certainly  tne  prophecy  is  full  of  the  idea  of  supremacy  and  authority ;  but  if 
this  idea  was  the  only  thing  to  be  considered,  the  mention  of  the  sceptre  would  be 
enough.  The  star  is  a  symbol  of  power,  but  it  is  also  a  symbol  oi  many  great 
realities  besides.  Let  us  ask  not  only  why  the  sceptre  is  joined  with  the  star, 
but  why  the  star  is  joined  with  the  sceptre.  The  very  first  thing  that  a  star  indicates 
is  light*  God  will  establish  his  rule  by  sending  the  Star  out  of  Jacob  to  rise  in  the 
darkness.  Christ,  the  fulfilment  of  the  star,  has  come  a  light  into  the  world,  a  rival 
to  existent  lights,  and  destined  to  outshine  them  all.  He  is  a  light  ever  protesting 
against  the  darkness,  not  comprehended  by  it,  not  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  it. 
Rejoice  in  this,  tliat  the  Star  out  of  Jacob  is  inaccessible  to  the  meddling  of  those  who 
hate  its  inconvenient  revelations.  Christ  comes  to  destroy,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
construct  by  letting  light  in  upon  all  dark,  idolatrous  chambers  and  all  s^lf -deceiving 
hearts.  The  light  is  from  him  who  knows  what  is  in  man,  his  wickedness,  his 
weakness,  and  his  wants.  He  brings  reality  where  others  only  bring  appearance. 
He  brings  truth  where  thev,  even  in  their  very  sincerity,  bring  error.  There  is  no 
room  for  a  Balaam  in  his  kmgdom.  The  Demas  who  makes  a  few  steps  within  soon 
retreats  from  a  light  far  too  trying  for  the  darkness  of  his  heart.  Ilotice,  further, 
that  the  light  of  the  star  is  in  some  respects  more  significant  of  the  work  of  Christ 
than  wovld  he  the  light  of  the  sun.  We  must  have  a  figure  wnich  will  keep  before 
us  both  the  light  and  the  darkness.  To  us,  individually,  Christ  may  be  as  the  sun 
(and  may  he  be  I),  filling  our  hearts  with  light  We  know,  alas,  that  he  is  far  from 
being  a  sun  to  many.  Their  light  is  still  darkness,  but  the  Star  of  Bethlehem  shines 
in  the  firmament,  waiting  for  the  hour  when  in  humility  they  may  betake  themselves 
to  it  After  all  the  search  for  truth,  and  whatever  knowledge  may  be  gained,  there 
is  still  the  sense  of  incompleteness ;  the  knowledge  stops  with  the  intellect ;  it  does 
not  find  its  way  to  enlighten  and  comfort  the  whole  heart  We  can  by  no  means 
dispense  with  the  Star  out  of  Jacob,  the  Star  that  shines  from  every  page  of  the 
Scriptures. 

IIL  The  significance  of  the  sceptre,  as  indicating  the  reality  of  the 
DOMINION.  The  sceptre  is  that  of  Christ's  truth,  wielded  with  all  the  power  of  God's 
Holy  Spirit.  We  must  have  much  assurance,  not  only  of  the  illumination  that  comes 
from  Christ,  but  of  the  consequent  actual  illumination  in  accepting  human  hearts. 
We  must  ever  be  ready  in  our  approaches  to  God  to  say,  "  Thine  ia  the  kingdom 
and  the  poioer.  Thine  is  not  only  the  righJtfvX  authority,  but  also  the  actttal  authority.' ' 
What  is  a  more  offensive  sight  than  a  merely  nominal  submission  to  Christ  ?  How 
soon  it  becomes  evident  to  l£e  discerning  eye  that  there  is  an  utter  want  of  harmony  I 
Those  who  are  really  Christ's  subjects  soon  justify  their  loyalty  by  the  commotion 
they  make  among  the  accepted  customs  and  traditions  of  the  world.  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  they  may  covet  often  to  hear  the  word,  "They  that  have  turned  the 
world  upside  down  have  come  hither  also."    As  we  read  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
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we  feel  that  there  was  not  only  a  new  teaching  being  diffused  among  men,  but,  above 
all  things,  a  newpotoer.  It  was  not  only  fresh  thought  they  brou^t  to  men,  but  a 
new  and  gladdenmg  life. 

IV.  The    SI0NIFICANC3S  OF  THE  If  ANT  NATIONS  BKFERRED  TO,  AS    INDICATING    THB 

XXTENT  AND  COMPLETENESS  OF  THE  DOMINION.  The  details  connected  with  each 
nation  have  of  course  their  peculiar  significance,  but  the  significance  of  the  details  is 
not  Quite  so  clear  as  that  of  the  great  common  element  which  runs  through  them  all. 
AU  the  details  point  forward  to  a  time  when  the  Star  out  of  Jacob  shall  outshine  the 
star  out  of  eveiy  other  nation,  when  the  Sceptre  out  of  Israel  shall  break  every  other 
sceptre.  The  kingdoms  of  the  world  are  to  fall — the  kingdoms  of  mammon,  of 
pleasure,  of  unbelief  in  Christ,  of  science  falsely  so  called,  of  rationalism,  of  atheism, 
of  individual  self-assertion.  These  are  kingdoms  that  now  stretch  their  authority 
far  and  wide,  in  all  continents,  and  in  all  ranks  of  men,  and  many  are  subjects  of 
more  than  one  of  the  kingdoms.  In  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  it  is  largely  true 
that  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  bond  nor  free,  male  nor  female.  The  Star  out 
of  Jacob  then  has  a  lar^  work  to  do  in  subduing  and  transforming  the  many  and 
mighty  kingdoms  of  this  world.  And  all  the  glorious  burden  of  prophecy  heaves 
and  swells  with  the  emphatic  assurance  that  he  will  do  it  The  day  is  to  come  when 
we  shall  all  learn  that  to  be  king  over  one's  own  nature  is  more  than  to  sway  the  most 
populous  and  wealthy  territory  among  men.  Then  indeed  will  the  description, "  King 
of  Kings,  and  Lord  of  lords/*  fully  apply,  when  God  in  Christ  Jesus  reigns  over  kings 
and  lords  such  as  these.    The  cry  concerning  man  will  no  longer  be, 

*'  Lord  of  himself,  that  )ieritage  of  woe ! " 

but,  lord  of  a  heritage  reclaimed,  purified,  and  made  docile  by  the  work  of  Jesus  as 
he  inspires  in  the  breast  every  loving,  righteous,  and  truthful  motive. — ^Y. 

Vers.  1 — 9. — Balaam — the  third  parable.  This  passage  marks  the  period  at  which 
Balaam  becomes  finally  convinced  that  it  is  vain  for  him  to  attempt  to  satisfy  Bolak, 
or  to  carry  out  the  baser  promptings  of  his  own  heart.  He  confesses  his  defeat^ 
gives  up  his  .enchantments,  "  sets  his  face  towards  the  wilderness ''  where  the  camp 
of  Israel  lay,  and  utters  the  words  that  God  puts  into  his  mouth.  But  still  his  spint 
is  not  subdued,  for,  as  we  learn  from  ver.  14,  instead  of  casting  in  his  lot,  as  he  might 
have  done,  with  the  chosen  nation,  he  resolves  in  spite  of  all  to  go  back  to  his  own 
people  and  his  old  ways.  Combining  these  two  features  of  his  case,  we  see  how  a 
man  may  **  approve  the  right  and  follow  the  MTong."  It  afEords  a  striking  example 
of  (1)  true  convictions  followed  by  (2)  a  false  and  fatal  determination. 

I.  Tbue  convictions.  Though  it  was  by  the  constraint  of  a  higher  Power  that 
Balaam  uttered  these  words  of  benediction,  we  must  regard  them  also  as  being,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  result  of  bis  own  intuitions,  sjrmptoms  of  the  struggling  of  better 
thought  and  feeling  within  him.  He  was  not  the  mere  senseless  medium  of  the  spirit 
of  prophecy.  Unwillingly,  but  not  altogether  unwittingly,  was  he  made  the  organ 
of  a  Divine  inspiration.  A  bad  man  may  utter  words  that  are  good  and  true,  and 
may  often  be  compelled  by  the  force  of  outward  testimony,  or  of  the  inward  witness 
of  his  own  conscience,  to  do  honour  to  that  in  others  which  condemns  himsell  There 
are  chiefly  three  characteristics  here  which  find  their  higher  counterpart  in  the  spiritual 
Israel,  and  which  her  enemies,  like  Balaam,  have  often  been  constrained  to  confess. 
1.  Beauty.  "  How  goodly  are  thy  tents,  0  Jacob  I  "  Rich  valleys,  smiling  gardens, 
lifipi-aloes  and  cedars  planted  beside  the  water-courses,  are,  to  the  poetic  imagination 
of  the  seer,  the  fitting  images  of  their  goodly  array.  But  what  is  the  beauty  that 
captivates  the  eye  compared  with  that  which  appeals  to  the  sensibility  of  the  soul  ? 
All  outward  forms  of  loveliness  are  but  tlie  shadow  and  reflection  of  the  Diviner 
beauties  of  holiness,  the  spiritual  glory  of  truth,  purity,  goodness — the  "  adorning  of 
the  hidden  man  of  the  heart  in  that  which  is  not  corruptible."  The  richest  Oriental 
imagery  can  but  feebly  represent  the  changing  phases  of  this  beauty.  And  many  a 
man  has  felt  the  charm  of  it,  and  yet  been  utterly  destitute  of  that  sympathy  of 
spirit  that  would  move  him  to  make  it  his  own.  It  compels  his  admiration,  but  does 
not  win  his  love.  2.  World-wide  fruitftdneBS,  "  He  shall  pour  the  water  out  of 
his  buckets,"  Jco. — the  image  of  abundant,  far-reaching  beneficence.    The  promise  to 
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Abraham  was  fulfilled :  "  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  he  blessed  '* 
(Gen.  xxii.  16,  17).  The  benefits  the  seed  of  Abraham  conferred  upon  the  human 
race  did  but  foreshadow  those  of  Christianity.  It  is  the  **  light  of  the  world,"  the 
"  salt  of  the  earth/ '  carrying  the  stream  of  a  new  life  over  all  lands,  diffusing  a  healine 
influence  through  all  the  waters.  Its  adversaries  know  this,  and  are  often  constrained 
in  spite  of  themselves  to  acknowledge  it  They  are  themselves  living  witnesses  to 
its  truth,  for  they  owe  to  Christianity  the  very  culture,  the  spiritual  force,  the  social 
advantages,  the  literary  facilities,  &c.,  that  they  turn  as  weapons  against  it.  3. 
Victorious  potoer.  The  triumphant  way  in  which  God  led  forth  his  people  out  of 
Egypt  was  prophetic  of  the  power  that  should  always  overshadow  them  and  dwell 
among  them  ;  often  a  latent,  slumbering  strength  like  that  of  a  crouching  or  sleeping 
lion,  but  irresistible  when  once  it  rouses  itself  to  withstand  their  foes.  Such  power 
dwells  ever  in  the  redeemed  Church.  "  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her,"  &c,  (Ps.  xlvL 
6).  **  The  weapons  of  onr  warfare,"  kc,  (2  Cor.  x,  4).  Nothing  so  strong  and 
invincible  as  truth  and  goodness.  The  light  must  triumph  over  the  darkness.  The 
kingdom  of  Christ  is  a  "  kingdom  that  cannot  be  moved,"  and  many  a  man  whose 
heart  has  had  no  kind  of  sympathy  with  the  cause  of  that  kingdom  has  been  unable 
to  suppress  the  secret  conviction  that  it  will  surely  win  its  way,  till  it  shall  have 
vanqmshed  all  its  enemies  and  covered  the  face  of  the  whole  earth. 

II.  A  FALSE  AND  FATAL  DETBRMINATION.  <*  And  now,  behold,  I  go  unto  my 
people  "  (ver.  14).  He  returns  to  his  former  ways,  plunges  again  into  the  darkness 
and  foulness  of  idolatrous  Mesopotamia,  having  first,  it  would  appear,  counselled 
Balak  as  to  how  he  might  corrupt  with  carnal  fascinations  the  people  whom  it  was 
Tain  for  him  to  "  curse  "  (see  ch.  xxxi.  16 ;  Rev.  ii.  14),  and  at  last  is  slain  with  the 
sword  among  the  Midianites  (ch.  xxxi.  8 ;  Josh.  xiii.  22).  Leam-^1.  How  power- 
less are  th^  clearest  perceptions  of  the  truth  in  the  case  of  one  whose  heart  is 
thoroughly  set  in  him  to  do  evil.  There  are  those  who  "  hold  the  truth  in  un- 
righteousness "  (Rom.  i.  18).  "  They  profess  that  they  know  God,  but  in  works  they 
deny  him  "  (Titus  i.  16).  2.  How  there  is  often  a  deeper  fall  into  the  degradation 
of  sin  when  such  an  one  has  been  uplifted  for  a  while  oy  the  vision  and  the  dream 
of  a  better  life.  '^  The  last  state  of  that  man  is  worse  than  the  first "  (Matt.  xii.  45). 
**  For  it  had  been  better  for  them  not  to  have  known  the  way  of  righteousness,"  Ac. 
(2  Pet.  ii.  21,  22).— W. 

Ver.  17. — Salaam — the  fourth  parable*  Balaam  appears  before  us  here  as  one 
who  ** seeing,  sees  not"  His  "eyes  are  open,"  but  he  has  no  real  vision  of  the 
eternal  truth  of  things.  He  has  a  "knowledge  of  the  Most  High,*'  but  not  that 
which  consists  in  living  sympathy  with  his  character  and  will  and  law.  He  recog- 
nises the  blessedness  of  the  ransomed  people,  but  has  no  personal  share  in  that 
blessedness.  He  discerns  the  bright  visions  of  the  future,  the  rising  of  Jacob's  Star, 
the  gleam  of  the  royal  Sceptre  tinat  shall  rule  the  world,  the  coming  of  the  world's 
redeeming  Lord,  but  he  sees  him  only  from  afar.  Not  "  now,"  not  "  nigh,"  does  he 
behold  him  ;  not  with  a  vivid,  quickening,  self-appropriating  consciousness ;  not  as 
the  light,  the  hope,  the  life,  the  eternal  joy  of  his  own  soul.  It  is  a  moral  por- 
traiture, a  type  oi  spiritual  condition  and  personal  character,  with  which  we  are  only 
too  familiar.  The  faith  of  many  is  thus  aestitute  of  efficient  saving  power.  "  It  is 
dead,  being  alone."  Their  religious  perceptions  are  thus  divorced  from  religious  life. 
They  have  just  such  a  formal,  ideal  acquaintance  with  God,  without  any  of  that 
immediate  personal  fellowship  with  him  which  renews  tlieir  moral  nature  after  his 
likeness.  They  walk  in  the  embrace  of  his  presence,  but  their  "  eyes  are  holden  that 
they  should  not  know  him.'*  So  near  is  He,  and  yet  so  far ;  so  clearly  revealed,  and 
yet  so  darkly  hidden ;  so  familiar,  and  yet  so  strange, 

I.  This  is  seen  in  the  insensibility  of  men  to  the  Diviner  meaninq  of  natubb. 
The  material  universe  exists  for  spiritual  ends.  God  has  surrounded  his  intelligent 
creatures  with  all  the  affluence  and  glory  of  it  in  order  to  reveal  himself  to  them  and 
attract  their  thought  and  affection  to  himself.  **  The  invisible  things  of  him  from  the 
beginning  of  the  worid  are  clearlv  seen,"  &c.  (Rom.  i.  20).  But  how  dead  are  men 
often  to  Divine  impressions  I  They  hear  no  voice  and  feel  no  influence  from  God 
coming  to  them  through  his  works.     They  know  none  but  the  lower  uses  of  nature, 
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and  never  dream  of  entering  through  it  into  communion  with  Him  who  inspires  it 
with  the  energy  of  his  presence.  Tribes  whose  life  is  nm*sed  and  cradled  in  the 
fairest  regions  of  the  earth  are  often  mentally  the  darkest  and  morally  the  most 
depraved.  The  worst  forms  of  heathenism  have  been  found  in  those  parts  of  the 
world  where  the  Creator  has  most  lavished  the  tokens  of  his  glorious  oeneficence. 
The  sweet  associations  of  rural  and  pastoral  life  in  a  Christian  laud  like  ours  are 
connected  less  than  we  should  expect  them  to  be  with  quickness  of  spiritual  per* 
ception  and  tenderness  of  spiritual  sensibility.  Stranger  still  that  men  whose  souls 
are  roost  keenly  alive  to  all  the  beauty  of  the  world,  and  with  whom  it  is  an  all- 
absorbing  passion  to  search  out  its  wonders  and  drink  in  its  poetic  inspirations,  should 
fail,  as  they  so  often  do,  to  discern  in  it  a  living  Ood.  Physical  science  is  to  many  hs 
a  gorgeous  veil  that  darkly  hides  him,  rather  than  the  glass  through  which  the  beams 
of  his  glory  fall  upon  them,  tlie  radiant  pathway  by  which  they  climb  up  to  his  tlirone. 
Their  eyes  are  wondrouslj'  "  open ; "  they  have  a  *'  knowledge  of  the  Most  Hij^  "  in 
the  forms  and  modes  of  his  working  such  as  few  attain  to ;  "  visions  of  tlje  Almighty  " 
in  the  glorious  heavens  above  and  the  teeming  earth  beneath  pass  continually  before 
them,  and  yet  they  see  and  feel  and  know  him  not.  How  different  such  a  case  from 
that  of  Job :  "  0  that  I  knew  where  I  might  find  him  I "  Ac.  (Job  xxiii.  1—10).  There 
you  have  the  passionate  outbreathing  of  a  soul  that  is  hungering  and  thirsting  after  a 
God  that**hideth  himself.*'  Here  you  have  God  urging,  pressing  upon  men  the 
signals  and  proofs  of  his  presence  without  effect  There  is  no  blindness  darker  and 
sadder  than  that  of  those  who  boast  that  their  **  eyes  are  open,'*  and  yet,  in  a  glorious 
world  like  this,  can  find  no  living  God. 

II.  It  is  seen  in  the  indisposition  of  men  to  recognise  the  voice  of  God  iw 
Holy  Scripture.  To  know  that  the  Bible  is  a  revelation  of  truth  from  God,  and  to 
know  God  as  he  reveals  himself  in  the  Bible,  are  two  widely  different  things.  There 
are  those  to  whom  revelation  is  as  a  Divine  voice  uttered  long  ago,  but  **  not  now ;  ** 
a  voice  coming  down  to  them  through  the  ages  as  in  distant  echo,  but  not  instant 
and  near.  To  them  these  old  records  may  be  sacred,  venerable,  worthy  to  be  pre- 
served and  defended,  but  in  no  sense  are  they  a  channel  of  direct  personal  communis 
cation  between  the  living  God  and  our  living  souls;  ** inspired*'  once,  but  not 
instinct  with  the  spirit  of  inspiration  now.  No  wonder  the  word  is  powerless  and 
fruitless  under  such  conditions.  It  is  of  no  use  to  tell  men  that  the  Scriptures  are 
*'  inspired  *'  if  they  don't  /eel  God  to  be  in  tkenif  dealing  as  a  personal  Spirit  with 
their  spirits  to  draw  them  mto  fellowship  with  himself.  A  new  kind  of  consciousness 
is  awakened,  a  new  order  of  effects  produced,  when  once  a  man  begins  to  feel  that 
the  written  word  is  the  living  voice  of  God  to  his  own  soul.  He  cannot  despise  it 
then.  It  carries  with  it  an  authority  that  needs  no  extraneous  authority  to  support 
it — the  true  ''demonstration  of  tne  Spirit"  Apart  from  this,  the  soul  in  presence 
of  all  these  Divine  revelations  is  like  one  under  the  influence  of  some  powerful 
aniesthetic,  receiving  impressions  on  the  outward  sense  of  all  that  is  going  on  around 
him,  but  conscious  of  nothing.  The  "  eyes  are  open,"  but  there  is  no  living,  spiritual 
realisation.  "  They  seeing,  see  not,  and  hearing,  hear  not,  neither  do  they  under- 
stand "  (Matt  xiii.  13 ;  John  xii.  40 ;  2  Cor.  iv.  3,  4). 

III.  It  is  seen  in  the  purely  ideal  relation  in  which  men  too  often  stand 
towards  Christ.  By  multitudes  Christ  is  seen,  as  it  were,  "afar  off."  He  is  to 
them  but  as  tlie  vision  of  a  dream,  a  vague,  distant  abstraction,  a  mere  historic  figure, 
the  central  actor  in  a  tragical  historic  drama.  They  have  never  entered  into  any 
kind  of  personal  relation  with  him,  have  never  bowed  before  him  in  heart-broken 
penitence,  adoring  wonder,  childlike  trustfulness,  grateful,  self-surrendering  love. 
*^  Virtue  "  has  never  gone  forth  out  of  him  to  heal  the  disease  of  their  souls,  because 
they  have  not  yet  **  touched  him."  There  is  a  wide  distinction  between  the  know-- 
ledge  that  comes  by  mere  hearsay  and  that  which  comes  by  personal  converse, 
between  a  distant  vision  and  the  living ''touch."  Though  faith  be  in  great  part 
blind  and  unintelligent^  yet  if  there  is  the  quick  sensibility  of  life  in  it,  it  is  better 
than  all  the  clear,  unclouded  vision  of  an  eye  that  is  no  real  inlet  to  the  souL  There 
is  a.  future  manifestation  of  Christ  "  Behold,  he  cometh  with  clouds ;  and  every  eye 
shall  see  him  "  (Rev.  i.  7).  What  shall  be  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  towards 
him  then  ?    There  are  tliose  whose  eyes  will  then  be  opened  as  they  never  were 
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before.  Shall  it  be  only  to  have  them  closed  again  in  everlasting  night,  "  consumed 
with  the  brightness  of  his  appearing"?  You  must  be  in  living  fellowship  with 
Christ  now  if  you  would  look  with  joy  upon  him  when  he  comes  in  his  **  power  and 
great  glory." — W. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


The  sin  of  Israel  and  atonement  of 
Phinehas  (vers.  1—18).  Ver.  1.— Abode  in 
ShittinL  For  a  considerable  time ;  from  their 
first  arrival  in  the  Arboth  Moab  until  the 
crossing  of  the  Jordan.  Shittim  is  the 
shortened  form  of  Abel-Shittim,  **  Field  of 
Acacias**  (ch.  xxxiii.  49).  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  northernmost  part  of  the  last 
encampment  of  Israel  on  that  side  Jordan, 
and  the  head-quarters  of  the  host  (Josh.  ii. 
1 ;  iii.  1).  Began  to  commit  whoredom  with 
the  daughters  of  Xoab.  This  commence- 
ment of  sin  seems  to  have  been  made  by 
Israel  without  special  provocation.  The  veiy 
victories  won,  and  the  comparative  ease  and 
affluence  now  enjoyed,  after  long  marches  and 
hardships,  may  well  have  predisposed  them  to 
this  sin,  for  which  they  now  for  the  first  time 
found  abundant  opportunity. 

Ver.  2.— And  thev  called,  t.  e.  the  women 
of  Moab,  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  licen- 
tious intercourse  which  had  sprung  up. 
Without  such  encouragement  it  is  difficult 
to  suppose  that  they  would  have  ventured  on 
such  a  step.  And  the  people  did  eat 
Gluttony  added  its  seductions  to  lust.  No 
doubt  this  generation  were  as  weaiy  of  the 
manna  and  as  eager  for  other  and  heavier 
food  as  their  feithers  had  been  (see  on  oh.  zi. 
4 ;  zxi.  5). 

Yer.  8. — ^Israel  joined  himself  nnto  Baal- 
Peor.  This  is  a  technical  phrase,  repeated 
in  ver.  5,  and  quoted  in  Ps.  cvi  28,  express- 
ing the  quasi-sacramental  union  into  which 
they  entered  with  the  heathen  deity  by  par- 
takmg  of  his  sacrificial  meats  and  by  sharing 
in  his  impure  rites  (cf.  Hosea  iz.  10  and  the 
argument  of  St.  Paul  in  1  Ck>r.  x.).  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Peor  ("liy 9,  from  iy p, 
to  open)  has  the  sense  of  aperienSy  in  usu 
dbscffiWj  and  that  it  was  the  distinguishine 
name  of  Baal  or  Chemosh  when  worshipped 
as  the  god  of  reproduction  with  the  abomin- 
able rites  proper  to  this  cultus.  For  a  notice 
of  the  same  thing  in  the  last  days  of  Israel 
see  Hosea  iv.  14,  and  for  the  practice  of 
Babylonian  and  (to  some  degree)  Egyptian 
women,  see  Herodotus,  1.  199 ;  ii.  60).  The 
Septuagint  has  here  IriKia^ti  rtf  BecX^cycup, 
"was  consecrated,"  or  "initiated,"  unto 
Baal-Peor,  which  admirably  expressed  the 
sense. 

Yer.  4. — The  Lord  laid  nnto  Hoses.    It 


seems  strange  that  so  fearful  an  apostasy  had 
gone  so  far  without  interference  on  the  part 
of  Moses.  He  may  have  been  absent  froia 
the  camp  on  account  of  the  wars  with  the 
Amorite  Kings;  or  he  may  have  trusted  to 
the  chiefs  to  see  that  due  order  and  disci- 
pline was  maintained  in  the  camps.  Take  all 
the  heads  of  the  people,  t.  e,  the  chiefs, 
who  ought  to  have  prevented,  and  might 
have  prevented,  this  monstrous  irregularity, 
but  who  seem,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  case 
of  Zimri,  to  have  countenance  it.  The  mere 
neglect  of  duty  in  so  gross  a  case  was  reason 
enough  for  summary  execution.  Hang  them 
np  before  the  Lord.  Either  by  way  of  im- 
palement or  by  way  of  crucifixion,  both  of 
which  were  familiar  modes  of  punishment. 
In  this  case  the  guilty  persons  were  probably 
slain  first,  and  exposed  afterwards.  The 
hanging  up  was  not  ordered  on  account  of  its 
cruelty,  nor  merely  for  the  sake  of  publicity 
("against  the  sun**),  but  in  order  to  show 
that  the  victims  were  devoted  to  the  wrath 
of  God  against  sin  (cf  Deut.  xxi.  23  ;  2  Sam. 
xxi.  2 — 6).  The  Septuagint  has  here  irapa* 
duyiidriffov  aifTovg,  Cl  Heb.  vi  6,  where 
this  word  is  coupled  with  "crucify.**  There 
is  no  authority  for  referring  the  "them" 
(Dp^K)  to  the  guilty  persons  instead  of  to 
the  heads  of  the  people,  as  is  done  by  the 
Targums  and  by  many  commentators.,^. 

Ver.  6.— The  judges  of  Israel,  ^ppfe'^^. 
This  is  the  first  place  where  ''the  judges'* 
are  mentioned  by  this  name  (cf.  Deut.  i.  16  ; 
Judges  ii.  16),  but  the  verb  is  freely  used  in 
Exod.  xviiL  in  describing  the  functions  of 
the  officers  appointed  at  Sinai.  Every  ono 
hii  men.  The  men  who  were  under  his  par- 
ticular jurisdiction.  This  command  given 
by  Moses  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
previous  command  nven  to  Moses  to  hang 
up  all  the  diiefis.  Moses  only  could  deal 
with  the  diief,  but  it  was  within  the  power 
and  the  province  of  the  judges  to  deal  with 
ordinary  offenders.  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  how  far  either  of  these  commands 
was  put  in  practice. 

Yer.  6.— A  Hidianitish  woman.  Rather, 
*'the  Midianitish  woman.**  H^^JIPD'H^. 
Septuagint,  ri}v  MaSiavirriv.  The  writer 
deals  with  an  incident  only  too  notorious, 
and  which  by  the  peculiar  a^^OTavation  of  its 
circumstances  had  fixed  itsdf  deeply  in  the 
popular  memory.  This  is  the  first  mention 
of  the  Midianites  in  connection  with  this 
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ftfiair,  and  it  prepares  us  to  Icam  without 
surprise  that  they  were  in  reality  the  authors 
of  this  mischief.  All  the  congregatioii,  .  . 
^ho  were  weeping.  According  to  the  loose 
sense  in  which  this  expression  is  used  through- 
out the  Pentateuch,  it  evidently  means  that 
those  who  trulj  represented  the  nation,  not 
only  as  a  political,  but  also  as  a  religious 
community,  were  gathered  in  this  distress 
before  the  presence  of  their  invisible  King. 
They  wept  on  account  of  the  wrath  of  God 
provoked ;  probably  also  on  account  of  the 
wrath  of  God  already  gone  forth  in  the  form 
■of  a  pestilence. 

Yer.  7.— Phinehu,  the  ion  of  Eleaiar. 
See  on  Ezod.  vi.  25.  He  seems  to  have  been 
the  only  son  of  Eleazar,  and  his  natural  suc- 
cessor in  the  office  of  high  priest 

Ver.  8.— Into  the  tent.  H^^D  v^.  Sep- 
tuagint,  t(Q  TTJv  Kofiivov,  The  word  signi- 
fies an  arched  recess  (cf.  the  Arabic  "alcove," 
from  the  same  root,  and  the  Latin  fomi^^ 
and  means  probably  the  inner  division  which 
served  as  the  women's  room  in  the  larger 
tents  of  the  wealthier  Israelites.  There  is 
no  sufficient  ground  for  supposing  that  a 
special  pbce  had  been  erected  for  this  evil 
purpose ;  if  it  had  been,  it  would  surely 
nave  been  destroyed.  Thrpogh  her  belly. 
njTIJ^'^^.  Septuagint,  iid  rgc  fJ^firpac  avrije. 
Bo  the  plapHEM  was  stayed.  No  plague  has 
been  mentioned,  but  the  narrative  evidently 
deals  with  an  episode  the  details  of  which 
were  very  fresh  m  the  memory  of  all,  and  is 
extremely  concise.  That  a  plague  would 
follow  such  an  apostasy  might  be  certainly 
expected  from  the  previous  experiences  at 
Eioroth-hattaavah,  at  Eadesh,  and  after  the 
rebellion  of  Eorah. 

Yer.  9.— Were  twenty  and  fonr  ihonsand. 
"  Fell  in  one  day  three  and  twenty  thou- 
sand," says  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  x.  8).  As  the 
Septuagint  does  not  deviate  here  from  the 
Hebrew,  the  Apostle  must  have  followed 
some  Rabbinical  tradition.  It  is  possible 
enough  that  the  odd  thousand  died  on  some 
other  day  than  the  one  of  which  he  speaks, 
or  they  may  have  died  by  the  hands  of  the 
judges,  ana  not  by  the  plague. 

ver.  10. — The  Lord  spake  nnto  Xoeei, 
laying.    On  the  Divine  commendation  here 


bestowed  upon  the  act  of  Phinehas  see  tbe 
note  at  the  end  of  the  chapter.  In  tbe 
Hebrew  Bible  a  new  section  begins  here. 

Ver.  11.— While  he  was  sealons  for  my 
sake.  Rather,  "while  he  was  zealous  with 
my  zeal"  (^n^Jj5"n^.  Septuagint,  iv  rtf 
C»/X<tf9at  ftov  rbv  ^^Xov,  where  ftov  stands 
emphatically  before  t^X  o v).  In  my  jealonsj'. 
Rather,  "in  my  zeal;"  the  same  word  ia 
used. 

Ver.  14. — Kow  the  name  of  the  Israelite^ 
These  details  as  to  names  seem  to  have  been 
added  as  an  after-thought,  for  they  would 
naturally  have  been  given  in  ver.  11,  where 
the  man  and  the  woman  are  first  mentione4« 
The  woman's  name  is  given  again  in  ver.  18, 
as  if  for  the  first  time.  We  may  probably 
conclude  that  vers.  14,  15  were  inserted  into 
the  narrative  either  by  the  hand  of  Mosea 
himself  at  a  later  date,  or  possibly  by  some 
subsequent  hand.  ZioaL  This  was  not  an 
uncommon  name,  but  the  individual  who 
bears  it  here  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned. 

Ver.  16. — ^Sead  over  a  people,  and  of  a 
ohief  house  in  Midian.  Bather,  "head  of 
tribes  (n'tD^,  for  the  use  of  which  ct  Gen, 
xzv.  16)  of  a  father's  house  in  Midian."  It 
seems  to  mean  that  several  clans  descended 
from  one  tribe -father  looked  up  to  Zur 
as  their  head.  In  ch.  zxxi  8  he  is  called 
one  of  the  five  "kings"  of  Midian.  That 
the  daughter  of  such  a  man  should  have  been 
selected,  and  should  have  been  willing,  to 
play  such  a  part  throws  a  strong  light  upon 
the  studied  oharacter  and  the  peculiar  dai^r 
of  the  seduction. 

Ver.  17. —Vex  the  Xidianitea.  The 
Moabites,  although  the  evil  began  with  them, 
were  passed  over ;  perhaps  because  they 
were  still  protected  by  the  JDivine  injunction 
(Dent.  ii.  9)  not  to  meddle  with  them ;  more 
probably  because  their  sin  had  not  the  same 
studied  and  deliberate  character  as  the  sin 
of  the  Midianites.  We  may  think  of  the 
women  of  Moab  as  merely  indulging  their 
individual  passions  after  their  wonted  manner, 
but  of  the  women  of  Midian  as  employed  by 
their  rulers,  on  the  advice  of  Balaam,  in  a 
deliberate  plot  to  entangle  the  Israelites  in 
heathen  rites  and  heathen  sins  which  would 
alienate  from  them  the  &vour  of  God. 


NOTE  ON  THE  ZEAL  OF  PHINEHAS. 

The  act  of  Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  in  slaying  Zimri  and  Cozbi  is  one  of  the 
most  memorable  in  the  Old  Testament ;  not  so  much,  however,  in  itself,  as  in  the 
commendation  bestowed  upon  it  by  God.  It  is  unquestionably  surprising  at  first  sight 
that  an  act  of  unauthorised  zeal,  which  might  so  readily  be  made  (as  indeed  it  was 
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made)  the  excuse  for  deeds  of  murderous  fanaticism,  should  be  commended  in  the 
strongest  terms  by  the  Almighty ;  that  an  act  of  summary  vengeance,  which  we  find 
it  somewhat  hard  to  justify  on  moral  grounds,  should  be  made  in  a  peculiar  sense 
and  in  a  special  degree  the  pattern  of  the  great  atonement  wrought  by  the  Saviour 
of  mankind  ;  but  this  aspect  of  the  deed  in  the  eyes  of  God  by  its  very  unexpected- 
ness  draws  our  attention  to  it,  and  obliges  us  to  consider  wherein  its  distinctive 
religious  character  and  excellence  lay. 

It  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  point  out  that  the  act  of  Phinehas  did 
really  receive  stronger  testimony  from  God  than  any  other  act  done  propria 
motu  in  the  Old  Testament.  VTh^X  he  did  was  not  done  officially  (for  he  held 
no  office),  nor  was  it  done  by  command  (for  the  offenders  were  not  under  his 
jurisdiction  as  judge),  nor  in  fulfilment  of  any  revealed  law  or  duty  (for  no  blame 
would  have  attached  to  him  if  he  had  let  it  alone),  and  yet  it  had  the  same  effect 
in  staying  the  plague  as  the  act  of  Aaron  when  he  stood  between  the  living 
and  the  dead  with  the  hallowed  fire  in  his  hand  (see  on  ch.  xvi.  46 — 48).  Of 
both  it  is  said  that  *'  he  made  an  atonement  for  the  people,**  and  so  far  they  both 
appear  as  having  power  with  God  to  turn  away  his  wrath  and  stay  his  avenging 
hand.  But  the  atonement  made  by  Aaron  was  official,  for  be  was  the  anointed 
high  priest,  and,  being  made  with  incense  from  the  sanctuary,  it  was  ma  )e  in  accord- 
ance with  and  upon  the  strength  of  a  ceremonial  law  laid  down  by  God  whereby 
he  had  bound  himself  to  exercise  his  Divine  right  of  pardon.  The  act  of  Phinehas, 
on  the  contrary,  had  no  legal  or  ritual  value ;  there  is  no  power  of  atonement  in  the 
blood  of  sinners,  nor  had  the  death  of  24,000  guilty  people  had  any  effect  in  turning 
away  the  wrath  of  God  from  them  that  survived.  It  remains,  therefore,  a  startling 
truth  that  the  deed  of  Phinehas  is  the  only  act  neither  official  nor  commanded,  but 
originating  in  the  impulses  of  the  actor  himself,  to  which  the  power  of  atoning  for 
sin  is  ascribed  in  the  Old  Testament :  for  although  in  2  Sam.  xxi.  3  David  speaks 
of  making  an  atonement  by  ginng  up  seven  of  Saul's  sons,  it  is  evident  from 
the  context  that  the  "  atonement  '*  was  made  to  the  Gibeonites,  and  not  directly 
to  the  Lord.  Again,  the  act  of  Phinehas  merited  the  highest  reward  from  God, 
a  reward  which  was  promised  to  him  in  the  most  absolute  terms.  Because  he 
had  done  this  thing  he  should  have  God's  covenant  of  peace,  he  and  his  seed 
after  him,  even  the  covenant  of  an  everlasting  priesthood.  This  promise  must 
mean  that  he  and  his  seed  should  have  power  with  God  for  ever  to  make  peace  be- 
tween  heaven  and  earth,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people ;  and, 
meaning  this,  it  is  a  republication  in  favour  of  Phinehas,  and  in  more  absolute  terms, 
of  the  covenant  made  with  Levi  as  represented  by  Aaron  (see  on  Mai.  ii.  4,  5).  Nor 
is  tliis  all.  In  Ps.  cvi.  31  it  is  said  of  his  deed  that  '*  it  was  counted  unto  him  for 
righteousness  unto  all  generations -for  evermore."  This  word  "counted"  or  "im- 
puted "  is  the  same  (31^)  which  is  used  of  Abraham  in  Gen.  xv.  6,  and  the  very 

words  of  the  Septuagint  here  (IXoyta^^  ahrif  ifc  ^ucaMxr^viyv)  are  applied  to  the  obedi- 
ence of  Abraham  in  James  ii.  23.  It  appears  then  that  righteousness  was  imputed  to 
Phinehas,  as  to  the  father  of  the  faithful,  with  this  distinction,  that  to  Phinehas  it 
was  imputed  as  an  everlasting  righteousness,  which  is  not  said  of  Abraham.  Now 
if  we  compare  the  two,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  act  of  Phinehas  was  not,  like 
Abraham's,  an  act  of  self-sacrificing  obedience,  nor  in  any  special  sense  an  act  of 
faith.  While  both  acted  under  the  sense  of  duty,  the  following  of  duty  in  Abraham's 
case  put  the  greatest  possible  strain  upon  all  the  natural  impulses  of  mind  and  heart ; 
in  the  case  of  Phinehas  it  altogether  coincided  with  the  impulses  of  his  own  will.    If 
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faith  was  imputed  to  Abraham  for  righteousness,  it  is  clear  that  zeal  was  imputed 
to  Phinehas  for  righteousness  for  evermore. 

This  being  so,  it  is  necessary  in  the  second  place  to  point  out  that  the  act  in  ques* 
tion  (like  that  of  Abraham  in  sacrificing  his  son)  was  distinctly  one  of  moral  virtue 
according  to  the  standard  then  Divinely  allowed.  An  act  which  was  in  itself  wrong, 
or  of  doubtful  rectitude,  could  not  form  the  ground  for  such  praise  and  promise,  even 
supposing  that  they  really  looked  far  beyond  the  act  itself.  Now  it  is  clear  (1) 
that  under  no  circumstances  would  a  similar  act  be  justifiable  now ;  (2)  that  no 
precedent  could  be  established  by  it  then.  The  Jews  indeed  feigned  a  "  zealot-right,** 
examples  of  which  they  saw  (amongst  others)  in  the  act  of  Samuel  slaying  Agag 
(1  Sam.  XV.  33),  of  Mattathias  slaying  the  idolatrous  Jew  and  theking^s  commissioner 
(1  Mace,  il  24 — 26),  of  the  Sanhedrim  slaying  St.  Stephen.  But  tlie  last-mentioned 
case  is  evidence  enough  that  in  the  absence  of  distinct  Divine  guidance  zeal  is  sure 
to  degenerate  into  fanaticism,  or  rather  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  zeal  from 
fanaticism.  Every  such  act  must  of  necessity  stand  upon  its  own  merits,  for  it  can 
only  be  justified  by  the  coexistence  of  two  conditions  which  are  alike  beyond  human 
certainty:  (1)  that  the  deed  is  itself  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  God;  (2)  that 
the  doing  of  it  is  inspired  by  motives  absolutely  pure.  That  Christ  came  to  save 
raen^s  lives,  and  that  God  would  have  all  men  to  repent,  has  made  for  us  the  primary 
condition  impossible,  and  therefore  the  act  of  Phinehas  would  be  immoral  now.  No  one 
may  take  life  unless  he  has  the  mandate  of  the  State  for  doing  so.  But  it  was  not 
so  tiien ;  God  was  the  King  of  Israel,  and  the  foes  of  Israel  were  the  foes  of  God,  wiUi 
whom  there  could  be  no  peace  or  amity  as  long  as  they  threatened  the  very  existence 
of  God^s  people  and  worship.  The  Israelite  who  indulged  in  sinful  intercourse  with  a 
heathen  was  a  rebel  against  his  King  and  a  traitor  to  his  country ;  he  became  ipso 
facto  an  "  outlaw,"  to  slay  whom  was  the  bounden  duty  of  every  true  patriot  If  it 
be  said  that  this  view  of  things  belongs  to  an  inferior  code  of  morality,  which  ignored 
the  universal  brotherhood  of  men  and  Fatherhood  of  God,  that  is  admitted  at  once. 
The  elder  revelation  founded  itself  plainly  and  avowedly  upon  the  moral  law  as  then 
universally  held  (and  by  no  means  supplanted  yet  by  the  higher  law  of  Christ),  that 
men  were  to  love  their  brethren  and  hate  their  enemies.  To  complain  that  the  act  of 
Phinehas  was  moral  in  a  Jewish  and  not  in  a  Christian  sense  is  only  to  find  fault 
with  God  for  suffering  a  confessedly  imperfect  and  preparatory  morality  to  do  its 
work  until  the  fulness  of  time  was  come. 

While,  therefore,  we  recognise  the  act  of  Phinehas  as  one  determined,  in  its  outward 
form,  by  the  imperfect  morality  of  the  dispensation  under  which  he  lived,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  below  the  act  to  the  spirit  which  animated  it  for  its  permanent  value 
and  significance.  That  spirit  is  clearly  defined  by  the  testimony  of  God — "  while  he 
was  zealous  with  my  zeal."  The  excellence  of  Phinehas  was,  that  he  was  filled  with  a 
zeal  which  was  itself  Divine  against  sin,  and  that  he  acted  fearlessly  and  promptly 
(whilst  others  apparently  hesitated  even  when  commanded)  under  the  impulse  of 
that  zeal ;  in  other  words,  what  pleased  God  so  greatly  was  to  see  his  own  hatred 
of  sin,  and  his  own  desire  to  make  it  to  cease,  reflected  in  the  mind  and  expressed  in 
the  deed  of  one  who  acted  upon  righteous  impulse,  not  under  any  command  or 
constraint 

It  is  impossible,  in  the  third  place,  not  to  see  that  this  record  throws  a  flood  of  light 
upon  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement ;  for  the  act  of  Phinehas  stands,  in  some  respects, 
upon  a  higher  level  than  all  the  types  and  shadows  of  the  cross  which  had  gone 
before ;  being  neither  an  act  of  submission  to  a  definite  command,  like  the  sacrifice 
of  Isaac,  nor  a  piece  of  ordered  ritual^  like  the  sending  forth  of  the  goat  for  Azazel ; 
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but  a  spontaneous  deed,  having  a  moral  value  of  its  own.  Partly  at  least  for  the 
sake  of  what  it  was,  not  merely  what  it  showed  in  a  figure,  it  was  accepted  as  an 
atonement  for  the  sin  of  Israel  (which  was  very  gross),  and  was  imputed  to  its  author 
for  an  everlasting  righteousness.  Phinehas,  therefore,  in  one  very  important  sense, 
would  seem  to  bear  a  stronger  resemblance  to  our  Lord  in  his  atoning  work  than  any 
other  person  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  may  therefore  be  submitted  that  we  must 
seek  the  truest  ground  of  the  atonement  wrought  by  Christ  not  in  the  simple  fact  of 
the  passion  and  death  of  the  God-man,  nor  in  the  greatness  or  value  of  his  suffer- 
ings as  such ;  but  in  that  zeal  for  God,  that  Divine  indignation  against  sin  as  the 
opposite  of  God,  that  consuming  desire  to  cause  it  to  cease,  which  first  animated  the 
life  of  the  Redeemer,  and  then  informed  his  death.  Phinehas  in  his  measure,  and 
according  to  his  lights,  was  governed  by  the  same  Spirit,  and  surrendered  himself 
to  the  prompting  of  the  same  Spirit,  by  which  Christ  offered  himself  without  spot 
unto  God.  And  that  Spirit  was  the  Spirit  of  a  consuming  zeal,  wherein  our  Lord 
hastened  with  an  entire  eagerness  of  purpose  (Luke  zii.  50 ;  John  ii.  17 ;  xii.  27, 
28,  &c.)  to  "condemn  sin  in  the  flesh''  and  so  to  glorify  God,  and  to  accomplish 
the  object  of  his  mission  (Rom.  viii.  3),  not  by  the  summary  execution  of  individual 
sinners,  but  after  an  infinitely  higher  fashion,  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself  as  the 
representative  of  the  whole  sinful  race. 

Lastly,  it  must  be  noted  that  as  the  act  of  Phinehas  enables  us,  almost  more  than 
anything  else,  to  enter  into  the  natui^  of  our  Lord's  atonement,  so  it  is  only  in  the 
light  of  that  atonement  that  we  can  justify  to  ourselves  either  the  strength  of  the 
Divine  commendation  accorded  to  Phinehas,  or  the  vastness  of  the  promises  made  to 
him.  For  the  deed  was  after  all  an  act  of  violence,  and  a  dangerous  precedent, 
humanly  speaking ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  covenant  of  peace  given  to  him  and 
to  his  seed,  even  the  covenant  of  an  everlasting  priesthood,  failed  to  give  any  peace 
at  all^  save  in  a  very  broken  and  partial  manner,  and  did  not  even  continue  in  the 
keeping  of  his  family.  As  the  house  of  Eleazar  was  the  elder  of  the  two  descended 
from  Aaron,  it  would  have  been  only  natural  that  the  high  priestly  dignity  should 
remain  with  its  members ;  as  a  fact,  however,  it  passed  to  the  house  of  Ithamar  from 
the  days  of  Eli  until  Solomon,  for  political  reasons,  deposed  Abiathar  in  favour  of 
Zadok ;  and  it  was  lost  for  ever  with  the  final  fall  of  Jerusalem.  As  in  so  many 
cases,  therefore,  we  have  to  acknowledge  that  the  act  of  Phinehas  was  accepted  as 
an  atonement  for  the  sake  of  that  truer  atonement  which  (in  a  remarkable  sense)  it 
anticipated ;  and  that  the  promises  given  to  Phinehas  were  only  partially  intended 
and  partially  fulfilled  for  him,  while  the  true  and  eternal  fulfilment  was  reserved  for 
him  of  whom  Phinehas  was  a  figure.  To  Christ,  in  whom  was  combined  an  entire 
zeal  against  sin  and  an  entire  love  for  the  sinner,  was  indeed  given  God*s  covenant 
of  peace  and  an  everlasting  priesthood. 

HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1— 18.— jSm,  zeal,  and  atonement.  We  have  in  this  chapter  the  sin  of  man 
and  the  righteousness  of  God  set  before  us  in  the  most  striking  light  j  the  virulence 
of  the  one,  and  the  triumph  of  the  other  through  the  zeal  of  God's  servant  We 
may  contemplate  here — I.  The  seductions  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  devil,  and  the  apos- 
tasy to  which  they  lead ;  II.  The  insolence  of  sin  when  allowed  to  gain  a  head  ; 
III.  The  zeal  against  sin  which  pleases  God  and  obtains  favour ;  IV.  In  a  figure, 
the  atonement  wrought  by  God's  holy  servant  Jesus. 

I.  Consider,  therefore,  with  respect  to  the  apostasy  of  Israel — 1.  That  it  was 
due  to  two  things — their  awn  licentiousness,  and  the  craft  of  Balaam  taking 
advantage  of  it.    They  knew  not  indeed  that  Balaam  had  any  part  in  it,  but  we  know 
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that  the  instigation  came  £rom  him.    Even  so  there  is  the  same  double  origination 
of  all  grave  fallings  away  from  God  and  grace.     A  man  is  drawn  away  of  nis  own 
lust  (tfames  i.  14),  and  enticed  bv  the  lust  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  eyes  (1  John  ii 
16) ;  but  beneath  and  behind  all  these  temptations  is  the  craft  of  an  evil  will  counter^ 
working  the  grace  and  purpose  of  God  (Ephes.  vi.  11,  16 ;  1  Pet  v.  8).    And  note 
that  Balaam  could  not  harm  them  by  his  curses  or  magical  practices,  but  only  by 
taking  advantage  of  their  evil  concupiscence.    So  has  our  adversary  no  power  against 
us,  save  through  our  own  sins.    2.  That  the  sin  of  Israel  began  with  idleness,  and 
the  reaction  from  toil  and  victory  ^  which  encouraged  them  to  give  the  rein  to  wander- 
ing  desires.    Even  so  the  most  dangerous  moments,  morally  speaking,  in  a  Christian's 
life  are  those  intervals  of  comparative  inactivity  and  apparent  safety  when  dangere 
seem  to  be  surmounted,  foes  overcome,  and  tolls  left  behmd.    3.  ThxU  the  danger  of 
Israel  against  which  tJvey  had  been  so  strongly  warned  now  beset  them^  t^,  the 
danger  of  too  friendly  intercourse  with  people  whose  religion  and  morality  were 
altogether  inferior  to  that  qf  Israel,    Even  so  the  js^reat  and  constant  danger  of 
Chnstian  people — especially  of  such  as  mix  much  with  others — lies  in  intercourse 
with  a  world  which  does  not  acknowledge  the  laws  of  God,  and  in  the  almost 
inevitable  lowering  of  the  moral  and  religious  tone  which  follows.    4.  Thai  thejirst 
fated  step  tp<u  indulgence  in  carnal  pleasures — an  indulgence  such  as  was  now  for 
the  first  time  thrown  in  their  way.    And  this  is  still  the  frequent  source  of  apostasy ; 
a  snare  into  which  the  most  unlikely  persons  constantly  fall  when  it  is  suddenly 
presented  to  them.     How  many  of  the  greatest,  intellectually,  and  most  promising, 
spiritually,  have  fallen  through  lust  I  how  many  deem  themselves  absolutely  above 
it  simply  because  the  temptation  has  never  yet  come  in  their  way !    6.  That  fellotff* 
ship  in  sin  led  directly  to  fellowship  in  idolatry:  the  two  thiii^  being  mutually 
intermixed  in  the  abominations  of  those  days.     Even  so  it  is  impossible  to  take 
part  in  the  sinful  indulgences  of  the  flesh  and  of  the  world  without  denying  God 
and  committing  treason  against  him.     Immorality  is  not  simply  evil  in  the  sight  o€ 
God,  it  is  an  outrage  upon  him,  and  a  direct  renunciation  of  our  allegiance  to  hinu 
The  first  Christians  rightly  regarded  Venus  and  Bacchus  as  devils.    Fleshly  sin 
involves  a  quasi-sacramental  union  with  the  enemy  of  God  (1  Cor.  vi.  13—20;    x. 
21,  22;  and  cf.  Ps.  Ixxiii.  27;  Acts  xv.  20;   1  Tim.  v.  11).     6.  That  the  wrath  of 
God  burnt  especially  against  the  heads  of  the  people^  because  they  had  permitted 
these  iniquities  to  go  on,  and  had  perhaps  encouraged  them.    Even  so  their  sin  is 
greatest  and  their  punishment  will  be  sorest  who  fail  to  use  their  position  and 
authority  to  discourage  vice ;  much  more  if  they  countenance  it  by  their  example, 
7.  That  the  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  upon  all  who  were  joined  to  Baal-Peor. 
It  is  not  the  will  of  God  that  sin  as  such  should  now  be  punished  by  the  magistrate, 
but  none  the  less  is  the  sentence  of  eternal  death  gone  forth  against  all  who  through 
sinful  indulgence  have  made  themselves  over  to  the  prince  of  this  world  (Rom.  i* 
18, 32 ;  vi.  23 ;  Bphes.  v.  6 ;  Rev.  xix.  20 ;  xxi.  8).    8.  That  the  judges  of  Israel  were 
commanded  to  execute  judffment,  not  indiscriminately,  but  each  upon  mch  as  he  w<u 
responsible  for.    Even  so  is  every  Christian  held  bound  to  extirpate  by  all  needful 
violence  his  own  sins  and  sinful  inclinations  which  cleave  unto  iniquity  and  do  dis- 
honour to  God.     For  each  one  of  us  is  responsible  for  all  that  is  within  him,  and  not 
for  others,  save  bv  example  and  admonition  (Rom.  viii.  13 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  27 ;  Gal.  vi.  6  \ 
Ephes.  V.  11 ;  Col.  iiL  6,  where  "  mortify  "  is  simply  "  put  to  death  "). 

II.  Consider  again,  with  respect  to  the  siN  of  Zimri — 1.  That  the  bad  example 
and  negligence  of  the  chiefs  went  further  in  encouraging  this  evil  than  the  declared 
wrath  of  God  in  discouraging  it.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  such  a  thing 
to  have  occurred  if  the  leaders  of  Israel  had  been  doing  ^eir  duty.  Ev^n  so  in  a 
society  nominally  Christian  the  bad  example  of  its  leaders  has  much  more  effect 
than  all  the  denunciations  of  Scripture.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  ex- 
treme insolence  with  which  the  worst  vices  are  ever  ready  to  assert  themselves,  and 
to  flaunt  their  vileness  in  the  face  of  day,  if  they  find  encouragement,  or  even  toler- 
ation, with  those  that  lead  opinion  and  set  the  fashion.  Worse  sins  than  that  of 
Zimri,  such  as  adultery,  and  murder  (in  the  form  of  duelling),  have  been  and  are 
practised  without  shame  and  without  rebuke  by  those  who  claim  the  name  and 
privilege  of  Christians.    2.  That  the  rank  of  the  tu^o  offenders  no  doubt  increased 
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their  j!)re8urnpiton,  as  shielding  them  from  punishm^ent  Even  so  in  the  Churches 
of  Christ  it  has  ever  been  the  rich  ana  the  great  who  have  dragged  down  the  moral 
law  and  outraged  the  holiness  of  their  calling,  because  they  seemed  to  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  discipline  or  correction  in  this  world.  3.  l^hcU  their  sin  was  intensijied 
by  contrast  with  the  penitential  sorrow  and  the  trouble  all  around  them.  Even  so 
does  the  reckless  sin  of  abandoned  people  assume  a  darker  hue  in  the  sight  of  God 
and  of  good  men,  because  it  shows  itself  side  by  side  with  all  the  sorrow  and  the 
pain,  the  penitence  and  supplication,  which  that  very  sin  has  worked  in  unnumbered 
souls.  Tnere  is  not  a  city  in  Christendom  where  that  scene  of  sin  and  weeping  in 
the  camp  of  Israel  is  not  ever  being  reproduced  in  full  sight  of  God,  if  not  of  men. 
4.  ThcU  the  sin  of  Zimri  was,  and  is,  revolting  to  everybody,  notj  however^  because  it 
was  really  worse  than  numberless  other  such  acts,  but  only  because  it  asserted  itself 
in  its  naked  hideoiuness.  Even  so  the  most  revolting  crimes  which  all  men  cry  otit 
upon  are  not  really  worse  than  those  which  are  committed  every  day ;  it  is  only  that 
circumstances  have  robbed  them  of  the  disguises  and  concealments  beneath  which 
men  hide  their  ordinary  sins. 

III.  Consider  again,  with  respect  to  the  2eal  of  Phinehas — 1.  That  it  was  well- 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God  because  it  %oas  a  zeal  for  God^  and  against  sin.  Even 
such  must  be  ^e  character  of  all  true  religious  zeal;  it  must  have  no  lesser  or 
meaner  inspiring  motive  than  the  pure  desire  that  God  may  be  glorified  and  sin  may 
be  destroyed.  It  is  this  zeal,  and  nothing  else,  which  puts  the  creature  at  once  on 
tiie  side  of  the  Creator,  and  produces  an  active  harmony  of  will  and  purpose  between 
God  and  man.  How  little  religious  zeal  has  this  pure  character  I  Hence,  although 
it  achieves  much, — ^builds  churches,  wins  converts,  gains  all  its  ends  on  earth, — yet  it 
does  not  obtain  any  commendation  or  reward  from  God.  2.  That  it  stood  in  strong 
eontrast  to  the  swpineness  of  the  chids^  and  even  apparently  of  Moses;  they  (at  best) 
only  mourned^  Phinehas  acted.  True  zeal  is  always  rare^  and  most  rare  in  high 
places.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  deplore  the  existence  of  evils  than  to  throw  oneself 
into  active  contention  against  them.  The  enthusiasms  and  reforms  which  have 
purged  the  Church  of  its  grosser  moral  corruptions  have  never  come  from  its 
leaders.  3.  That  it  was  alt  the  m^ore  acceptable  with  God  because  it  was  spon- 
taneous, and  not  official.^  Even  so  the  zeal  which  pleases  God  is  that  which  is 
not  paid  for  directly  or  indirectly,  and  which  is  not  prompted  by  any  human  ex- 
pectations, and  does  not  wait  for  any  advantages  of  position.  How  often  do  men 
tacitly  agree  to  leave  zeal  for  religion  and  morality  to  their  official  exponents, 
as  if  it  were  a  professional  matter  to  seek  the  glory  of  God  and  the  triumph  of 
righteousness  1  4.  That  it  merited  the  favour  of  Heaven  because  it  was  unhisitai- 
ing  and  unabashed*  No  one  else  perhaps  would  have  "  followed  **  when  and  where 
Phinehas  followed.  Even  so  a  genuine  religious  zeal  does  not  hesitate  to  seek  its 
ends  by  painful  courses,  and  such  as  natural  feeling  and  ordinary  sentiment  shrinks 
from.  Zeal  knows  no  shame  except  the  shame  of  doin^  wrong  or  of  suffering  wrong 
to  be  done  if  it  caii  be  helped.  5.  That  the  act  of  Phinehas  was  commend-ed  because 
it  uKis  (1)  according  to  me  will  of  God,  and  (2)  inspired  by  zeal  for  God  unmixed 
with  lower  motives.  According  to  the  law  of  Israel,  as  then  understood  and  sanc- 
tioned by  God,  it  was  right  that  these  sinners  should  die,  and  right  that  any  private 
person  in  Israel  should  execute  judgment  upon  them  if  the  rulers  hesitated ;  and 
rhinehas  had  no  private  ends  to  gain  or  malice  to  gratify  by  what  he  did.  Even 
such  is  the  ultimate  test  of  every  act  of  religious  zeal,  by  which  it  must  be  weighed 
in  the  last  account  If  a  thing  be  right  in  itself,  according  to  the  revealed  will  of 
God,  yet  if  it  be  done  from  any  motive  but  the  highest,  it  has  no  reward  hereafter, 
because  it  seeks  its  reward  here.  6.  Thai  the  act  of  Phinehas  was  one  which  was 
right  then^  but  would  be  wrong  now,  because  the  present  dispensation  is  built  upon 
eternal,  not  upon  temporal,  sanctions.  Yet  is  his  zeal  and  ours  all  one  in  its  essence : 
we  must  put  to  death  the  deeds  of  the  flesh  by  the  arms  of  righteousness ;  every 
roan  must  be  a  Phinehas  to  his  own  lusts  in  act — to  others  in  word  and  example  only 
(cf.  2  Cor.  vii.  11). 

IV.  Consider  lastly,  with  respect  to  Phinehas  as  a  figure  of  Christ  in  his 
ATONEMENT — 1.  Thol  the  oct  of  Phinchas  uku  accepted  as  an  atonement  because  it 
was  inspired  by  a  pure  zeal  for  God  and  against  sin^  without  regard  of  self.    And 
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this  was  the  moral  element,  the  controlling  motive  power,  in  the  life  and  death  of 
Christ,  which  made  it  infinitely  precious  in  the  eyes  of  God,  and  infinitely  available 
for  the  remission  of  sins.  2.  Tliat  God  had  nought  for  tuck  an  atonement  htfort  and  it 
had  not  been  given  (see  ver.  4 :  "  Hang  them  up, . . .  that  the  fierce  anger  of  the  Lord 
may  be  turned  away  from  Israel  *').  And  God  had  looked  in  vain  among  the  children 
of  men  for  any  that  should  have  perfect  sympathy  with  his  own  hatred  of  sin,  and 
perfect  self-devotion  in  seeking  to  destroy  it  (cf.  Isa.  liii.  11,  "my  righteous 
servant;*^  Ixiii.  4,  6  ;  Matt.  iii.  17,  &c.).  3.  That  Phinehas  ^^ satisfied'^  the  wrath  of 
God  against  sin^  inasmuch  a^  he  gave  expression  in  the  most  open  and  public  way  to 
the  real  mind  of  God  in  respect  of  sin.  And  our  Lord  did  not  merely  regard  sin  with 
the  eyes  of  God,  but  he  manifested  unto  all  the  world  in  the  very  highest  sense  the 
righteousness  of  God  as  arrayed  against  the  sinfulness  of  sin.  Beholding  the  carcases 
of  those  sinners,  Israel  awoke  from  his  evil  dream  to  a  consciousness  of  what  such 
lust  really  was.  Gazing  upon  the  dead  face  of  him  that  was  made  sin  for  us,  we 
realise  what  the  hatefulness  and  hideousness  of  sin  truly  is.  4.  That  Phinehas  con- 
demned sin  in  the  flesh  by  the  death — since  nothing  less  wotdd  suffice — of  the  sinners. 
And  God  condemned  sin  in  the  flesh  not  by  inflicting  death,  but  by  sending  his  only- 
begotten  to  suffer  death  in  the  name  and  in  the  place  of  that  sinful  race  with  which 
he  had  wholly  identified  himself.  6.  ITiat  Phinehas,  having  displayed  and  vindi- 
cated the  righteousness  of  God,  delivered  the  rest  of  Israd  from  the  plague.  Even 
so  our  Lord,  having  condemned  sin  by  his  own  death,  through  death  destroyed  the 
power  of  death,  and  delivered  his  brethren  from  the  fear  of  death.  6.  That  Phinehcu 
received  for  his  zeal  God-s  covenant  ofpeace^  and  the  promise  of  an  everlasting  priest- 
hood. And  our  Lord,  for  that  he  made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and 
reconciled  in  one  life  and  death  the  holiness  and  the  love  of  God,  became  himself 
our  peace  (Ephes.  ii.  14),  and  was  made  a  priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  Melchiz- 
edec  (Heb.  v.  9,10).  7.  That  Phinehcu  could  not  abide  because  of  deaths  nor  his  seed 
because  of  ivflrmity  and  change;  wherefore  the  promise  could  not  be  permanently 
made  good  to  him.  But  Christ  abideth  for  ever,  for  ever  the  same,  etemal'inheritor  of 
all  the  promises  made  to  all  holy  men  (Heb.  vii.  24 ;  xiii.  8,  &c.).  See  the  note  above. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  10 — 13. — A  terrible  atonement.    We  see  in  this  narrative — 

I.  The  nation  which  God  had  blessed,  cubsed  through  its  own  sins.  The 
Israelites,  impregnable  against  the  curses  of  Balaam,  succumb  to  his  wiles.  We  dis- 
cover parts  of  a  plot.  In  the  foreground  are  women  (true  daughters  of  Eve  the 
tempter),  alluring  feasts,  flatteries,  idolatries.  In  the  background  we  discern  the 
malignant  face  of  the  covetous  Balaam  (ch.  zxzi.  16 ;  Rev.  ii.  14),  and  behind 
him  his  master  the  devil.  Learn  to  discriminate  the  seen  and  unseen  agents  of 
temptation  (Ephes.  vi.  12),  and  to  guard  against  the  devices  of  our  diabolical  foe 
(2  Cor.  ii.  11 ;  xi.  14, 16).  Sin  did  what  Balaam  could  not  do.  The  wrath  of  God, 
the  plague  on  the  thousands  of  Israelites,  the  execution  of  the  ringleaders,  follow 
in  quick  succession.  Note  the  destructiveness  of  sin.  Of  every  sinner  it  may 
be  said  as  of  Achan,  **That  roan  perished  not  alone  in  his  iniquity."  The  guilt 
of  the  nation  reached  its  climax  in  the  shamelessness  and  audacity  of  the  sin  of 
Zimri.  While  shame,  one  of  the  precious  relics  of  paradise,  survives,  there  is  more 
hope  of  restoration,  but  when  shame  is  gone,  sin  is  ripe  for  judgment  (Jer.  v.  7 — 9  ; 
vi.  15).    If  God's  wrath  had  continued  to  bum,  the  whole  nation  must  have  perished. 

II.  The  wrath  removed  by  a  terrible  atonement.  1.  The  essence  of  it  was 
not  an  outward  act,  but  a  state  of  heart.  It  was  Phinehas'  zeal  for  God  which  made 
the  act  possible  and  acceptable.  Just  so  in  the  atonement,  of  a  very  different 
character,  made  by  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  essence  of  it  was  the  zeal  for  the  will 
of  God  which  prompted  the  obedience  unto  death,  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Christ 
once  for  all  (Heb.  x.  6 — 10).  2.  The  form  of  the  atonement  was  a  terrible  mani- 
festation of  the  righteousness  of  God  in  the  prompt  punishment  of  the  two  auda- 
cious transgressors.  They  expiated  their  crime  by  their  lives.  Phinehas'  conduct, 
being  inspired  by  godly  zeal,  is  justified  by  God  himself.  Instead  of  being  treated 
as  a  crime,  it  is  regarded  as  a  covering  over  of  the  nation's  sin.     Where  that  sin 
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reached  its  climax^  there  it  received  such  sudden  retribution  as  to  stamp  it  as  an 
abominable  thing  which  God  hates.  Zimri  and  his  paramour  are  branded  with 
eternal  infamy,  while  Phinehas  is  rewarded  by  "the  covenant  of  an  everlasting 
priesthood."  We  learn  thus  that  there  is  more  than  one  way  of  making  an  atone- 
ment to  God.  In  both  cases  it  is  by  the  manifestation  of  the  righteousness  of  God 
(Rom.  iii.  21,  26),  but  in  difFereiit  ways.  1.  By  his  holy  wrath  flaming  forth 
against  sin,  whether  immediately  (e,  g.  Josh.  vii.  11,  12)  or  through  the  zeal  of  a 
man  of  God.  The  weeping  of  the  people  was  not  an  atonement,  for  it  did  not 
manifest  the  righteousness  of  God  as  the  act  of  Phinehas  did.  2.  By  his  righteous 
grace  allowing  another  to  interpose  on  behalf  of  sinners,  to  do  or  to  suffer  whatever 
God  sees  nee&ul  for  a  manifestation  of  his  righteousness  in  the  covering  over  of  sin. 
Thus  Moses  (Ezod.  xxxii.  30 — 33)  and  Paul  (Rom.  ix.  3)  were  willing  to  have  made 
atonement,  if  possible.  Thus  the  sinless  Son  of  God  did  atone  (Rom.  iii.  21 — 26), 
and  sin  is  covered  not  by  the  destruction  of  the  sinner,  but  by  the  righteous  pardon 
of  penitents  trusting  the  atonement  of  Christ — P. 

Vers.  1 — 6. — Moah  finds  a  more  ^ective  weapon.  In  spite  of  all  his  efforts  and 
confident  expectations,  Balak  fails  in  bringing  aown  Jehovah's  curse  on  Israel.  But 
what  cannot  be  accomplished  in  the  way  Balak  proposes  now  gives  fair  promise  of 
being  speedily  accomplished  in  another  way.  While  Israel  abode  in  Shittim  the  people 
began  to  commit  whoredom  with  the  daughters  of  Moab. 

I.  Israel,  fully  awarb  of  some  dangers,  is  equally  reqardlbss  of  much 
GREATER  ONES.  Israel  having  been  refused  passage  through  Edom,  and  having  also 
had  to  fight  its  way  through  the  strong  opposing  forces  of  Sihon  and  Og,  came  at 
last  into  Sie  plains  of  Moab,  doubtless  expecting  a  similar  conflict  with  Balak.  While 
be  was  looking  for  Israel  to  attack  him,  Israel  would  be  wondering  why  he  left  it 
unmolested.  And  while  Balak  is  waiting  for  the  expected  curse,  Moab  puts  on  a 
peaceful,  harmless  appearance.  What  was  more  natural  than  that  Israel  should 
enter  into  neighbourly  intercourse  ?  The  nearness  of  the  two  peoples  gave  every 
facility  for  this.  There  must  also  have  been  a  ^at  charm  in  seeing  fresh  faces  and 
hearing  unaccustomed  voices.  As  day  followed  day  without  any  signs  of  hostility, 
Israelite  and  Moabite  would  mingle  more  freely  together.  If  nalak  had  followed 
the  example  of  Sihon  and  Og,  it  tootUd  have  been  far  better  for  Israel,  The  worst 
enemies  are  those  who,  on  their  first  approach,  put  on  the  smiling  face  and  give  the 
salutation  of  peace.  We  know  what  to  do  with  the  open  enemy,  who  bears  his 
hostility  in  his  countenance ;  but  what  shall  we  do  with  him  who  comes  insidiously, 
to  degrade,  corrupt,  and  utterly  pervert  the  life  within ;  and  this  by  a  very  slow 
process,  of  which  the  victim  at  the  beginning  must  not  be  conscious  at  all,  and  indeed 
as  httle  conscious  as  possible  until  it  is  too  late  for  escape  ?  Puritanism,  so  much 
condemned,  laughed  at,  and  satirised,  is  reidly  the  only  safety  of  God's  people.  Go 
with  the  courage  which  he  inspires  into  any  den  of  lions,  into  any  physical  peril 
whatsoever,  remembering  what  Jesus  has  said:  **  Whosoever  shall  seeic  to  save  his 
life  shall  lose  it ;  and  whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  shall  preserve  it  '*  (Luke  xvil  33)  ; 
but  refrain  with  equal  courage  from  everjrthing  that  is  mere  pleasure,  mere  comfort 
of  the  flesh,  for  in  doing  so  you  may  keep  clear  from  some  temptations  in  a  world 
which  is  crowded  with  them.  Remember  that  to  go  in  the  way  oi  one  temptation  is 
to  go  in  the  way  of  more  than  one,  perhaps  of  many,  Israel  got  conversing  with  the 
daughters  of  Moab,  and  this  led  to  whoredom,  which  assuredly  was  bad  enough : 
but  worse  remained,  for  whoredom  led  on  to  idolatry,  and  idolatry  to  the  manifested 
wrath  of  God.  The  devil  was  delighted  when  he  saw  the  sons  of  Israel,  God's  own 
chosen  and^beloved  race,  of  whom  such  glorious  things  had  been  spoken  m  prophecy, 
in  abominable  intercourse  with  the  daughters  of  Moab ;  still  more  delighted  when  he 
saw  the  bowings  to  Moab's  gods ;  and  his  delight  was  crouTied  when  24,000  died 
in  the  plague.  One  cannot  enter  a  grocer's  shop  now-a-days  without  noticing 
how  many  things  are  hermetically  sealed,  in  order  to  be  kept  free  from  taint.  The 
very  smallest  crevice  would  be  fatal.  We  cannot  indeed  be  hermetically  sealed — that 
would  be  to  go  out  of  the  world,  and  Christ's  prayer  is,  not  that  we  should  be 
taken  from  the  world,  but  kept  from  the  wicked  one.  But  surely  we  shall  not  be 
slow  in  seconding  Christ's  prayer  and  effort  with  our  prayer  and  effort.     We  must 
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live  in  this  world  as  knowing  how  corruptible  we  are,  and  that  ceaseless  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  spiritual  safety. 

11.  BaLAE,  fully  persuaded  op  the  power  Ot  ONfi  WEAPON,  IS  UTtERtT  UNCON- 
SCIOUS OF  THE  GREATER  POWER  OF  ANOTHER.  Balak,  sending  all  this  long  way  for 
Balaam,  was  utterly  ignorant  of  a  resource  lying  close  at  hand,  which  probably 
began  to  operate  even  while  his  negotiations  with  Balaam  were  in  progress.  The 
world  is  not  conscious  of  its  greatest  resources  against  the  Church  ;  it  does  its  greatest 
damage  unwittingly.  Balaam  certainly  seems  to  have  had  something  to  do  with 
bringing  out  to  its  full  extent  this  power  of  the  daughters  of  Moab  (ch.  zzxi.  16), 
but  it  must  have  been  already  in  action,  revealing  to  him  sogiething  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  Israelites,  before  he  guessed  what  could  be  done  with  it  towards 
utterly  destroying  them.  The  world  inflicts  much  spiritual  mischief  simply  by 
doing  its  own  things  in  its  own  way — pursuing,  with  energy  and  vivacity,  its  godless, 
mammon- worshipping,  pleasure-loving  path,  and  thus  drawing  towards  it  God's 
people,  never  sufficiently  heedful  of  their  steps,  never  sufficiently  looking  away  from 
the  world  to  Jesus.  It  is  in  the  resources  which  the  %vorld  does  not  coruider  that  we 
are  to  look  for  the  greatest  dangers.  Balak  was  simply  counting  the  fighting  men 
of  Moab ;  the  women  he  considered  of  no  consequence.    The  world,  it  would  seem,  is 

§*ven  to  despise  its  own  weak  ones  as  much  as  it  despises  the  weak  ones  of  the  Church, 
od  takes  weak  ones  to  do  his  work,  but  he  takes  them  consciously,  deliberately,  and 
with  well-ascertained  ends,  serviceable  to  the  good  of  his  people  and  the  glory  of 
his  name.  The  world  also  has  weak  ones  to  do  its  work,  but  it  knows  not  all  they 
do  or  can  do.  The  lustful  daughters  of  Moab  were  more  dangerous  than  a  corps  of 
Amazons,  for  they  led  Israel  into  idolatry,  and  that  was  even  worse  than  if  Israel's 
prime  and  strength  had  been  stretched  dead  on  some  bloody  field.  Women  have 
done  untold  and  peculiar  service  in  the  Church ;  and  what  they  have  done  is  but  a 
small  part  of  their  possible  service,  if  they  would  only  all  waken  to  their  powers  and 
opportunities,  and  if  they  were  only  allowed  to  make  full  proof  of  them.  The  ill 
that  these  daughters  of  Moab  did  is  the  measure  of  the  great  good  that  truly 
Christian  women  may  accomplish.  Notice  that  all  the  daughters  of  Moab  were  not 
as  these  mentioned  here.  There  was  one  daughter  of  Moab,  not  so  many  generations 
after,  of  a  very  difiEerent  spirit — Ruth,  the  great-grandmother  of  David. — Y. 

Vers.  ^—Ib.—ZeaX /or  God:  the  result  and  retoard  of  it  I.  Zeal  for  God* 
1.  The  occasion  on  which  it  was  shown*  The  people  were  passing  through  great 
sufEering,  as  is  evident  from  the  mention  of  the  weeping  crowd  before  the  tabernacle, 
and  the  creat  number  who  perished  in  the  plague  (ver.  9) — a  number  much  exceeding 
that  in  the  great  visitation  of  wrath  after  the  rebellion  of  Eorah.  God  himself  had 
sentenced  the  leaders  of  the  people  to  a  peculiar  and  shameful  death.  The  people 
had  sinned,  it  would  seem,  even  Deyond  their  usual  transgressions,  and  now  they  are 
being  smitten  in  a  way  utterly  to  terrify  and  abase  them.  Yet  Zimri,  a  man  of  high 
rank  in  Israel,  and  Cozbi,  a  woman  of  corresponding  rank  among  her  own  people, 
choose  this  moment  to  commit  a  most  audacious  and  shameless  act  in  the  presence 
of  weeping  Israel  2.  The  person  who  showed  this  zeal.  Phinehas,  son  of  Eleazar 
the  pnest,  and  the  man  who  in  due  time  would  become  priest  himself.  He  might 
have  said,  "  Is  it  laid  on  me  more  than  on  any  one  else  to  become  executioner  of 
Heaven's  wrath  on  this  daring  couple?"  or,  "Doubtless  the  Lord  will  signify  his 
will  concerning  them."  But  holy  mdignation  becomes  his  guide,  and  he  rightly 
judges  that  this  is  an  instance  of  presumptuous  ein  deserving  immediate  and  terrible 
retribution.  He  shows  here  the  true  spirit  of  the  servant  of  God  in  an  office  such 
as  that  for  which  he  was  in  training.  Those  who  had  to  do  with  the  tabernacle  as 
closely  as  the  Aaronic  family  thereby  professed  to  be  nearer  God  than  others.  And 
if  their  service  was  anything  more  than  a  hollow  form,  then  when  the  honour  of 
Jehovah  was  peculiarly  in  question  it  was  to  be  expected  that  his  true  servants  would 
be  correspondmgly  indignant  What  would  be  thought  of  an  ambassador  who  should 
listen  cool,  unmoved,  and  unresenting  to  the  greatest  insults  upon  the  nation  from 
which  he  had  come  ?  The  act  of  Phinehas  was  not  that  of  a  common  Israelite ;  there 
was  not  merely  indignation  because  of  Zimri's  callous  indifference  to  the  sufferings 
and  sorrows  of  his  brethren ;  he  was  zealous  for  the  Lord.    It  was  daring^  sharneless 
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${n  which  provoked  his  wrath  ;  it  was  as  if  he  looked  to  heaven  in  going  forth  and 
said,  "Against  thee,  thee  only  have  they  sinned."  To  be  easily  tolerant  in  the 
presence  of  great  sins  shows  a  heart  far  from  right  towards  God.  Mere  cynical 
observations  on  the  frailties  and  eccentricities  of  fallen  haman  nature  do  not  fall 
with  good  grace  from  the  lips  of  the  Christian,  however  much  they  may  consist  with 
the  conduct  of  a  man  of  the  world.  3.  The  way  in  which  the  zeal  tvas  shown.  A 
violent  and  extreme  measure  certainlv,  but  we  are  not  allowed  to  judge  it. .  God  has 
taken  judgment  out  of  our  hands  by  unmistakablv  indicating  his  approval.  We 
must  distinguish  between  the  spirit  of  the  act  and  the  outward  mode  of  its  com- 
mission. If  the  spirit  and  essence  of  the  act  be  right,  then  the  mode  is  a  secondary 
matter.  The  mode  largely  depends  on  the  times.  Criminals  were  punished  in 
England  only  a  few  centuries  ago  in  ways  which  would  not  be  tolerated  now.  What 
is  wanted  is  that  we  should  emulate  the  zeal  of  Phinehas  without  imitating  the 
expression  of  it.  One  might  almost  say,  better  run  a  javelin  through  sinners  than 
have  that  easy-going  toleration  for  sins  which  some  show  who  call  themselves  godly. 
If  God  is  worth  serving  at  all,  he  is  worth  serving  with  zeal.  Zeal  according  to 
knowledge  must  be  as  free  from  mock-charity  and  humility  on  the  one  hand  as  n'om 
bigotry  on  the  other.  The  more  men  there  are  in  the  Church  of  the  stamp  of  Phinehas 
the  better.  There  are  even  harder  things  to  be  done  now-a-days  than  to  thrust 
javelins  through  shameless  fornicators.  It  needs  a  pure  and  fervent  zeal  to  take 
one's  stand  with  the  few,  or  even  alone,  against  all  sorts  of  worldly  principles  and 
practices  prevailing  in  what  ought  to  be  God's  kingdom  through  Christ  Jesus.  When 
raul  withstood  Peter  to  the  face  because  he  was  to  be  blamed,  he  did  something  quite 
as  hard  as  if  he  had  run  a  javelin  through  him. 

IT.  Thb  result.  The  plague  was  stayed.  A  strange  difference  in  method,  is  it 
not,  from  that  adopted  on  the  occasion  when  Moses  commanded  Aaron  to  take  the 
censer  and  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  congregation,  making  atonement  for  them  ?  (ch. 
xvi.  46).  Why  was  not  something  of  this  sort  done  now  ?  Did  Moses  feel  that  it 
would  be  of  no  use,  or  was  his  tongue  mysteriously  stayed  from  the  command  ?  It 
is  plain  that  Jehovah  felt  his  honour  was  seriously  in  question.  The  people  had 
actually  bowed  before  idols.  The  chosen  race  is  disintegrating  within  sight  of  the 
promised  land.  The  patriotism  of  the  theocracy  is  dead.  The  shout  of  a  king 
(ch.  zxiii.  21)  is  not  met  by  the  answering  shout  of  confiding  and  grateful  subjects. 
They  have  utterly  forgotten  that  God  is  a  jealous  God  (Exod.  xx,  6).  Stay  I  there 
is  one  man  at  least,  and  he,  be  it  marked,  in  the  priestly  succession,  who  does  show 
an  adequate  jealousy  against  these  idols,  so  suddenly  and  ungratefully  exalted  over 
against  Jehovah.  It  is  the  act  of  only  one  man ;  but  the  act  of  one  man  rightly 
moved,  full  of  holy  indignation,  energy,  and  heroism,  is  enough  to  stem  Jehovah's 
wrath.  Mark,  it  is  not  said  that  Phinehas  did  this  in  order  to  stop  the  plague.  The 
narrative  is  evidently  intended  to  convey  the  impression  ^at  what  he  aid  was  in 
holy  indication  at  the  slight  put  upon  Jehovah.  But  a  righteous  action  is  never 
wanting  m  good  results.  The  zeal  of  Phinehas  for  Jehovah  stood  as  an  atonement 
for  the  monstrous  disobedience  of  Israel. 

III.  Thb  reward.  The  result  was  in  itself  a  reward.  To  a  man  of  the  stamp  of 
Phinehas  it  must  surely  have  been  no  small  joy  to  see  the  plague  stayed.  May  we 
not  presume  that  even  the  leaders  escaped  their  doom,  as  in  a  most  comprehensive 
amnesty  ?  But  there  is  a  specified  reward  beside,  Phinehas  has  shown  his  fitness 
to  wear  Aaron's  robes ;  nay,  in  a  sense  he  has  worn  them,  seeing  he  has  made  atone* 
ment.  The  real  reward  for  every  one  faithful  to  his  present  opportunity  is  to  enlarge 
his  opportunity  and  give  him  more  and  higher  service.  He  who  has  the  joy  of 
faithfulness  in  present  and  perhaps  humble  duties  cannot  have  a  greater  joy  than 
that  of  faithfulness  in  all  of  larger  and  more  conspicuous  service  that  may  come 
before  hnn.  Our  Lord  himself,  being  zealous  for  his  Father  on  earth  (which  the 
formal  and  professed  custodians  of  the  Divine  honour  were  not),  cleansing  his 
Father's  house  from  profane  and  even  unrighteous  uses,  was  advanced  to  stOl  higher 
service  in  the  glorious  opportunities  belonging  to  a  place  at  God's  right  hand.  Among 
men  there  is  lamentable  waste,  humiliating  and  ridiculous  failure,  because  men  are 
so  seldom  proportioned  to  the  offices  they  ml.  The  fit  man  in  the  great  multitude  of 
instances  does  not  seem  to  get  his  chance.    But  in  God's  service  every  one  reaUy  gets 
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kis  chance.  Phinehas  got  his  chance  here.  Everything  depended  on  himself.  The 
act  was  the  outcome  of  his  honest,  fiery,  devoted,  godly  heart.  He  had  not  to  go 
to  his  father  or  to  Moses,  saying,  "  Think  you  I  should  do  this  thing  ?  "  If  there  is 
zeal  in  us,  occasion  will  not  be  lacking.  Phinehas  had  been  required  to  show  the 
teal  of  the  destroyer,  and  it  proved  to  be  also  tlve  zeal  of  the  preserver.  We  have  to 
be  zealous  for  a  God  who  is  not  only  righteous  and  holy,  and  jealous  of  rivalry  from 
any  other  god  whatsoever,  but  also  loving,  and  who  desires  not  the  death  of  a  sinner. 
The  zeal  that  can  do  nothing  but  protest,  denounce,  and  destroy,  God  will  never 
approve  or  reward.  The  becominjf,  fruitful,  and  praiseworthy  zeal  under  the  gospel 
is  that  which,  following  in  the  tram  of  Paul,  is  all  things  to  all  men  in  order  to  sare 
some. — Y. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 


Thb  second  mustering  (vers.  1  —  65). 
Yer.  1. — ^It  eame  to  pats  after  the  plague. 
This  plague  was  the  last  event  which  seriously 
diminished  the  numbers  of  the  Israelites; 
perhaps  it  was  the  last  event  which  dimin- 
med  them  at  all,  for  it  seems  to  be  through- 
out implied  that  none  died  except  through 
their  own  fault.  It  is  often  supposed  that 
this  plague  carried  off  the  last  survivors  of 
the  generation  condemned  at  Kadesh  (see 
ver.  64) ;  but  this  is  opposed  to  the  statement 
in  Deut.  ii.  14,  15,  and  is  essentially  im- 
probable. The  victims  of  the  plague  would 
surely  be  those  who  had  joined  themselves 
to  Baal-Peor  ;  and  these  again  would  surely 
be  the  younger,  not  the  older,  men  in  Israel. 
It  is  part  of  the  moral  of  the  story  that  these 
offenders  deprived  themselves,  not  merely  of 
a  few  remaining  days,  but  of  many  years  of 
happy  rest  which  might  have  been  theirs. 

Ver.  2.— Take  the  sum  of  all  the  con- 
gregation. This  was  certainly  not  com- 
manded with  a  view  to  the  war  against 
Midian,  which  was  of  no  military  import- 
ance, and  was  actually  prosecuted  with  no 
more  than  12,000  men  (ch.  xzxi.  5).  A 
general  command  to  <*  vex  the  Midianites  ** 
had  indeed  been  given  (ch.  xxv.  17)  on  the 
princii>le  of  just  retribution  (cf.  2  Thess.  i. 
6),  but  no  attempt  seems  to.  have  been  made 
to  act  upon  it  until  a  more  specific  order  was 
issued  (ch.  xxxi.  2).  In  any  case  the  present 
mustering  has  to  do  with  somethmg  far 
more  important,  viz.,  with  the  approaching 
settlement  of  the  people  in  its  own  territory. 
This  is  clear  from  the  instructions  given  m 
vers.  52 — 56,  and  from  the  distribution  of 
the  tribes  into  families.  From  twenty  yean. 
See  on  ch.  L  3. 

Ver.  3. — Spake  with  them,  i.  e.  no  doubt 
with  the  responsible  chiefs,  who  must  have 
assisted  in  this  census,  as  in  the  previous  one 
(ch.  i.  4),  although  the  fact  is  not  men- 
tioned. 

Ver.  4.— Take  the  sum  of  the  people. 
These  words  are  not  in  the  text,  but  are 
borrowed  from  ver.  %,    l^othing  is  set  down  in 


the  original  but  the  brief  instruction  given 
to  the  census-takers— "from  twenty  years 
old  and  upward,  as  on  the  former  occasion.'* 
And  the  children  <tf  larmal  whieh  went  &rtk 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  This  is  ^e 
punctuation  of  the  Tai^ms  and  most  of  the 
versions.  The  Septnagmt,  however,  detaches 
these  words  from  the  previous  sentence  and 
makes  them  a  general  heading  for  the  cata* 
logue  which  follows.  It  may  be  obiected  to 
tlus  that  the  people  now  numbered  did  not 
come  out  of  E^nrpt,  a  f^U  half  having  been 
bom  in  the  wildemess,  but  see  on  ch.  zxiii» 
22 ;  xxiv.  8. 

Ver.  5.— The  children  of  Benben.  The 
four  names  here  registered  as  distinguishing 
families  within  the  tribe  of  Renb^  agree 
with  the  lists  given  in  Gen.  xlvi.  9 ;  Exod* 
vi.  14  ;  1  Chron.  v.  8. 

Ver.  7.  -^  These  .  .  the  fiunilies  of  flM 
Benbenites.  The  mustering  according  to 
families  (nh^jpp— Septuagint,  Iriiioi)  was 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  this  census, 
because  it  was  preparatory  to  a  territorial 
settlement  in  Canaan,  in  which  the  unity  of 
the  family  should  be  preserved  as  well  as  the 
unity  of  the  tribe. 

Ver.  8.— And  the  sons  of  Palln.  This 
particular  genealogy  is  added  because  of  tiie 
special  interest  which  attached  to  the  fete 
of  certain  members  of  the  family.  The 
plural  ''sons"  is  to  be  explained  here  not 
from  the  fact  (which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
it)  that  several  grandsons  are  afteiwards 
mentioned,  but  from  the  fact  that  ^35^  ("and 
the  sons  ")  was  the  conventional  heading  of 
a  family  list,  and  was  written  down  by  the 
transcnber  before  he  noticed  that  only  one 
name  followed. 

Yer.  10.--^Swallowed  them  np  together 

withKorah.  n:)jrn^l  D0*«  P^ML  Sep. 
tuagint,  jcaT«iriiv  ahrovQ  raJ  %.ofii.  This 
distinct  statement,  which  is  not  modified  in 
the  Targums,  seems  decisive  as  to  the  fate  of 
Korah.  If  indeed  it  were  quite  certain  from 
the  detailed  narrative  in  ch.  xvi.  that  Eorah 
perished  with  his  own  company,  and  not 
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with  the  Reubenites,  then  it  might  be 
deemed  necessary  to  force  this  statement 
into  accordance  with  that  certainty ;  but  it 
is  nowhere  stated,  or  even  clearly  implied, 
that  he  periled  b^  fire,  and  therefore  there 
is  no  excuse  for  domg  violence  to  the  obvious 
meaning  of  this  verse.  Eorah,  Dathan,  and 
Abiram  were  swallowed  up,  we  are  told,  at 
the  same  time  that  Korah*s  company  were 
consumed  by  fire  ;  that  is  a  dear  statement 
and  cannot  be  set  aside  by  any  supposed 
necessity  for  avenging  the  sacrile^ous  am- 
bition of  Eorah  by  the  element  of  fire.  And 
they  beeasM  a  Jign.  The  Hebrew  DH  pro- 
perly means  ft  banner  or  ensign,  and  is  un-. 
usual  in  this  sense.  It  exactly  corresponds, 
however,  to  the  Greek  a^/tciov,  and  has  no 
doubt  the  same  secondary  signification — a 
something  made  conspicuous  in  order  to 
attract  attention  and  enforce  a  warning  (cf. 
ch.  xvL  80,  88). 

Yer.  11.— The  children  of  Korah  died  not. 
The  confhsed  nature  of  the  narrative  in  ch. 
zvi.  is  well  exemplified  by  this  statement ; 
we  should  certainlv  have  supposed  from  ch. 
xvL  82  that  Eorah  s  sons  had  perished  with 
him,  if  we  were  not  here  told  to  the  con- 
trary. The  sons  of  Eorah  are  frequently 
mentioned  among  the  Levites,  and  Samuel 
himself  would  seem  to  have  been  of  them 
(see  on  1  Chron.  vL  22,  28,  88—88,  and 
titles  to  Ps.  xlii.,  IxxxviiL,  &c) ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, slightly  doubtM  whether  the  Eohathite 
Eorah  of  1  Chron.  vi  22,  the  ancestor  of 
Samuel,  is  the  same  as  the  Izharite  Eorah, 
the  ancestor  of  Heman,  in  1  Chron.  vi.  38. 

Yer.  12.  —The  sons  of  Simeon.  As  in  Gen. 
zlvL  10  ;  Exod.  vi.  15,  with  the  omission  of 
Chad,  who  may  not  have  founded  an^  family. 
In  such  cases  it  is  no  doubt  possible  that 
there  were  children,  but  that  for  some  reason 
they  failed  to  hold  together,  and  became 
attached  to  other  families.  In  1  Chron.  iv. 
24  the  sons  of  Simeon  appear  as  Nemuel, 
Jamin,  Jarib,  Zerahj  and  Shaul.  In  Genesis 
and  Exodus  the  first  appears  as  JemueL 
These  minute  variations  are  only  important 
as  showine  that  Divine  inspiration  aid  not 
preserve  the  sacred  records  from  errors  of 
transcription. 

Yer.  15.— The  children  of  Oad.  Cfl  Gen. 
xlvi.  16,  the  only  other  enumeration  of  the 
sons  of  Gad. 

Yer.  20.— The  toni  of  Jndah  after  their 
fiuniliet.  The  Beni-Judah,  or  "men  of 
Judah/*accordingto  their  sub-tribal  divisions, 
are  clearly  distinguished  from  the  "sons  of 
Judah"  as  individuals,  two  of  whom  are 
mentioned  in  the  previous  verse.  Of  the 
fiimilios  of  Judah,  three  were  named  after 
sons,  two  after  (prandsons.  As  the  Pharzites 
remained  a  distinct  fiimily  apart  from  tiie 
Hamulites  and  Hezronites,  it  may  be  sup- 


posed that  Pharez  had  other  sons  not  men- 
tioned here,  or  in  Gen.  xlvi.  12,  or  in  1  Chron« 
ii  8,  4,  5. 

Yer.  28. — ^The  tons  of  luachar.  As  in 
Gen.  xlvi  13  ;  1  Chron.  vii.  1,  except  that 
in  Genesis  we  have  Job  instead  of  Jashub  ; 
the  two  names,  however,  appear  to  have  the 
same  meaning. 

Yer.  26.— The  loiu  of  ZebQlan.  As  in 
Gen.  xlvL  14. 

Yer.  29.— The  sons  of  Manaiioh,  There 
\a  considerable  difficulty  about  the  families 
of  this  tribe,  because  they  are  not  recorded 
in  Genesis,  while  the  details  preserved  in 
1  Chron.  viL  14  — 17  are  so  obscure  and 
fragmentary  at  to  be  extremely  perplexing. 
According  to  the  present  enumeration  there 
were  ei^ht  families  in  Manasseh,  one  named 
after  his  son  Machir,  one  after  his  grandson 
Gilead,  and  the  rest  after  his  great-j^nd- 
sons.  The  list  given  in  Josh.  zviL  1,  2 
agrees  witii  this,  except  that  the  Machirites 
and  the  Gileadites  are  apparently  identified. 
It  appears  from  the  genealogy  in  1  Chron. 
vii  that  the  mother  of  Machir  was  a  stranger 
from  Aram,  tiie  country  of  Laban.  This 
may  perhaps  account  for  the  &ct  that 
Machirs  son  received  the  name  of  Gilead, 
for  Gilead  was  the  border  laud  between  Aram 
and  Canaan ;  it  more  probably  explains  the 
subse<}uent  allotment  of  territory  in  that 
direction  to  the  Machirites  (ch.  xxxii  40). 
Gilead  appears  again  as  a  proper  name  in 
Judges  XI.  2. 

Yer.  88. — Zolophehad  .  .  had  no  sons, 
but  daughters.  This  is  mentioned  here 
beoiuse  tne  case  was  to  come  prominently 
before  the  law^ver  and  the  nation  (cf.  ch. 
xxvii  1 ;  xxxvi.  1 ;  1  Chron.  vii  15). 

Yer.  35.— The  sons  of  Ephraim.  These 
formed  but  four  families,  three  named  after 
sons,  one  after  a  grandson.  In  1  Chron.  vii 
21  two  other  sons  of  Ephraim  are  mentioned 
who  were  killed  in  their  father's  lifetinM, 
and  a  third,  Beriah,  who  was  the  ancestor  of 
Joshua.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  founded 
a  separate  fieimily,  possibly  because  he  was  so 
very  much  younger  than  his  brothers. 

Yer.  88.— The  sons  of  Benjamin.  These 
formed  seven  families,  five  named  after  sons, 
two  after  grandsons.  The  list  in  Gen.  xlvi 
21  contains  three  names  here  omitted,  and 
the  rest  are  much  changed  in  form.  There 
is  still  more  dive]::^nce  between  these  and 
the  longer  ^ealogies  found  in  1  Chron.  vii 
6—12 ;  viii.  1—6  aq.  It  is  possible  that  the 
familv  of  Becher  (Genesis),  who  had  nine 
sons  (1  Chron.),  went  under  another  name, 
because  there  was  a  family  of  Becherites  in 
Ephraim  (ver.  85) ;  and  similarly  the  family 
of  the  Ephraimite  Beriah  (1  Chron.)  may 
have  ceded  its  name  in  favour  of  the  Asherite 
family  of  Beriites  (ver.  44).  But  it  must  bo 
acknowledged  that  the  various  genealogies 
aa2 
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of  Benjamin  cannot  be  reconciled  as  they 
stand. 

Yer.  42.— The  loni  of  Ban.  These  all 
formed  but  one  family,  named  after  Shuham 
(elsewhere  Hushim),  the  only  son  of  Dan 
that  is  mentioned.  It  is  possible  that  Dan 
had  other  children,  whose  descendants  were 
incorporated  with  the  Shnhamites. 

Yer.  44.— The  ehildren  of  Aihor.  Of 
these  three  families  were  named  after  sons, 
two  after  grandsons.  In  Gen.  xlvl  17;  1 
Chron.  yii.   SO,  81  a  sixth   name  occurs, 


Ishuah,  or  Isuah.  It  is  possible  that  its 
similarity  to  the  following  name  of  Isui  or 
Ishui  led  to  its  accidental  omission ;  bat  if 
the  family  continued  to  exist  in  Israel^  sach 
an  omission  could  scarcely  be  overlooked. 

Yer.  48.— Tho  sons  of  VaphtalL  As  in 
Oen.  xlvi  24 ;  1  Chron.  vii  13. 

Yer.  51. — ^Those  wore  the  numbered  of  the 
ehildren  of  Israel  The  results  of  this  oensms 
as  compared  with  the  former  may  be  taba* 
lated  thus :— 


Tribe. 

No.  of     ] 
CuniliM. 

FintGennu. 

SMondGeuM. 

Dmtmm. 

tniWMi, 

Keuben, 

4 

46,500 

48,780 

6p.  c 

Simeon. 

5 

59,800 

22,200 

68  \, 

Gad. 

7 

45,650 

40,500 

11    „ 

Judah. 

5 

74,600 

76,500 

• «    •  • 

Sip.& 

Issachar. 

4 

54,400 

64,800 

•  •    •  • 

18      „ 

Zebulun. 

8 

57,400 

60,500 

•  •    •  • 

Si  » 

Ephraim. 
Manasseh. 

4 
8 

40,500 
82,200 

82,500 
52,700 

20    „ 

•  •        •   • 

68      „ 

Bexgamin. 

7 

85,400 

45,600 

•  •        «  • 

29      „ 

Dan. 

1 

62,700 

64,400 

•  •        •  • 

2i  .; 

Asher. 

5 

41,500 

58,400 

.   •        •  • 

28     „ 

Naphtall 

4 

58,400 

45,400 

16    „ 

603,550 

It  is  evident  that  the  numbers  were  taken 
by  centuries,  as  before,  although  an  odd 
thirty  appears  now  in  the  return  for  Reuben, 
as  an  odd  fifty  appeared  then  in  the  return 
for  Gad.  It  has  oeen  proposed  to  explain 
this  on  the  ground  of  tneir  both  being 
pastoral  tribes ;  but  if  the  members  of  these 
tribes  were  more  scattered  than  the  rest,  it 
woiUd  be  just  in  their  case  that  we  should 
expect  to  find  round  numbers.  The  one 
fact  which  these  figures  establish  in  a  startling 
way  is,  that  while  the  nation  as  a  whole  re- 
mained nearly  stationary  in  point  of  numbers, 
the  various  tribes  show  a  most  unexpected 
variation.  Manasseh,  e.g.,  has  increased  his 
population  68  per  cent,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  one  man  left  of  sixty  years 
of  age,  while  Simeon  has  decreased  in  the 
same  proportion.  There  is  indeeil  little  diffi- 
culty in  accounting  for  diminishing  numbers 
amidst  so  many  hardships,  and  after  so  many 
plagues.  The  fact  that  Zimri  belonged  to 
the  tribe  of  Simeon,  and  that  this  tribe  was 
omitted  soon  after  from  the  blessing  of 
Moses  (Deut  xxxiii.),  may  easily  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  Simeon  was  more  than  any 
other  tribe  involved  in  the  sin  of  Baal-Peor 
and  the  punishment  which  followed.  But 
when  we  compare,  e.  g.,  the  twin  tribes  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  concerning  whom 
notlung  distinctive  is  either  stated  or  hinted, 
whether  bad  or  good  ;  and  when  we  find  that 
the  one  has  decreased  20  per  cent,  and  the 
other  increased  63  per  cent  during  the  same 
interval,  and  under  tJie  same  ^end  drcuni* 


601,780 

stances,  we  cannot  even  guess  at  the  canses 
which  must  have  been  at  work  to  produce  so 
striking  a  difference.  It  is  evident  that  each 
tribe  had  its  own  history  apart  ftom.  the 
general  history  of  the  nation — a  history 
which  had  the  most  imnortant  resnlta  for  its 
own  members,  but  of  wnich  we  know  almost 
nothing.  It  is  observable,  however,  that 
all  the  tribes  under  the  leaoership  of  Judah 
increased,  whilst  all  those  in  the  camp  of 
Reuben  decreased. 

Yer.  53.— Aooordiiig  to  the  nunber  of  tho 
names.  The  intention  clearlv  was  that  the 
extent  of  the  territory  assigned  to  each  tribe, 
and  called  by  its  name  (ver.  55,  (.),  should  be 
regulated  accordinff  to  its  numbers  at  the 
discretion  of  the  rulers. 

Yer.  55.— Kotwithstanding  the  land  shaU 
be  divided  by  lot.  This  can  only  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  preceding  order  by  assuming 
that  the  lot  was  to  determine  the  situation 
of  the  territory,  the  actual  boundaries  being 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  rulers.  Recourse 
was  had  as  far  as  possible  to  the  lot  in  order 
to  refer  the  matter  directly  to  God,  of  whose 
will  and  gift  they  held  the  land  (cf.  ProT, 
xvi.  88;  Acts  L  26).  The  lot  would  also 
remove  any  suspicion  that  the  more  numerous 
tribes,  such  as  Judah  or  Dan,  were  unfairly 
favoured  (ver.  56). 

Yer.  58.— These  are  the  families  of  the 
LoTites.  The  three  Levitical  sub-tribes  have 
been  named  in  the  preceding  verse,  and  the 
present  enumeration  of  families  is  an  inde- 
pendent one,   The  libnites  were  Qershonites 
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(ch.  iil  21),  the  Hebronites  and  Koratlutes 
(or  Eorahites)  were  Kohathites  (cb.  liL  19 ; 
xvi,  1),  the  Mahlites  and  Mnshites  were 
Merarites  (ch.  iii.  33).  Two  other  families, 
the  Shimites  (ch.  iiL  21)  and  the  Uzzielites 
(ch.  iil  27  ;  1  Chron.  xxvi.  23,  and  cf.  Exod. 
vi.  22 ;  1  Chron.  xxiv.  24,  25),  are  omitted 
hero,  x>erhap8  because  the  list  is  imperfect 
(see,  however,  the  note  on  ver.  62). 

Yer.  59.— Jochebed,  the  daughter  of  Levi, 
whom  her  mother  bare  to  Leri  in  Egypt 
Bather,  "whom  she  (ripl<)  bare."  The 
missing  sobject  is  usually  supplied,  as  in  the 
A.  v.,  and  there  certainly  seems  no  more 
difficulty  in  doing  so  here  than  in  1  Kings  i. 
6.  Some  critics  take  **  Atha  "  as  a  proper 
name — "whom  Atha  bare;"  others  render 
"who  was  bom;"  this,  however,  like  the 
Septuagint,  ^  iTtKt  tovtovq  rtf  Af  vi,  requires 
a  diange  of  reading.  Perhaps  the  text  is  im- 
perfect The  statement  here  made,  what- 
ever difficulties  it  creates,  is  in  entire  agree- 
ment with  Exod.  vi.  20 ;  1  Chron.  xxiii  6, 
12, 13,  and  other  passages.  If  two  Amrams, 
the  later  of  whom  lived  some  200  years  after 
the  earlier,  have  been  confused  (as  we  seem 
driven  to  believe),  the  confusion  is  consist- 


ently maintained  through    all  the  extant 
records  (see  the  note  on  ch.  iii.  28). 
Yer.  62.— Thoee  that  were  numbered  of 


We  have  here  again  a  round  number 

(23,000),  showing  an  increase  of  1000  since  the 
former  census.  It  is  evident  that  the  males 
of  Levi  were  not  counted  by  anything  less 
than  hundreds,  and  probable  that  they  were 
counted  by  thousands  (see  note  on  ch.  iiL 
29).  The  sraallness  of  the  increase  in  a 
tribe  which  was  excepted  from  the  general 
doom  at  Kadesh,  and  which  in  other  ways 
was  so  favourably  situated,  seems  to  point  to 
some  considerable  losses.  It  is  possible  that 
portions  of  the  tribe  suffered  severely  for 
their  share  in  the  rebellion  of  Korah  ;  if  so, 
the  families  of  the  Shimites  and  of  the  Uz- 
zielites  may  have  been  so  much  reduced  as 
to  be  merged  in  the  remaining  families. 

Yer.  65.— There  waa  not  left  a  man  of 
them.  This  had  been  known  to  be  prac- 
tically the  case  before  they  left  the  wilder- 
ness, properly  so  c^ed  (Deut  iL  14, 15),  but 
it  was  now  ascertained  for  certain.  For  the 
necessary  exceptions  to  the  statement  see  note 
on  ch.  xiv.  24. 


HOMILETICa 

Vers.  1— 66.— 7%e  ftiwl  numbering  of  the  elect.  Both  the  numberings  of  the 
children  of  Israel  are  to  be  spiritually  interpreted  of  that  knowledge  which  God 
has  of  his  elect,  and  of  their  inscription  in  the  registers  of  life.  The  people  of 
Qod  are  to  hitn  as  his  flock  is  to  the  shepherd ;  be  knows  his  sheep,  and  calleth 
his  own  sheep  by  name,  and  leadeth  them  out  to  tlie  journey,  or  leadeth  them  in 
to  rest.  Again,  the  people  of  God  are  to  him  as  his  army  is  to  the  captain ; 
they  are  drawn  up  (rfray^ifyoi,  Acts  xiii  48)  and  set  in  array  unto  eternal  life, 
every  one  in  his  proper  place,  so  that  each  may  act  most  to  his  own  advantage,  and 
to  the  advantage  of  all.  "The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his"  (2  Tim.  ii.  19), 
according  to  the  saying, "  I  know  thee  by  name  "  (Exod.  xxxiii.  17  ;  cf .  Isa,  xliii.  1), 
and,  ^*  I  will  not  blot  out  his  name  out  of  the  book  of  life  "  (Rev.  iii.  6  ;  cf .  Philip,  iv. 
8).  But  as  the  numberings  of  Israel  were  two,  and  a  great  distinction  between 
them,  so  God's  knowledge  of  his  elect  has  a  double  character,  which  is  in  some  im- 
portant respects  strongly  contrasted.  The  first  numbering  (see  the  homiletic  notes 
on  ch.  i.)  was  for  that  march  which  was  to  prove  a  fiery  trial  to  all,  and  did  in  fact 
involve  the  destruction  of  most,  albeit  entirely  through  their  own  default ;  the  second 
numbering  was  for  the  actual  entry  into  and  possession  of  their  lou^-promised  rest. 
In  like  manner  there  is  a  twofold  election  on  the  part  of  God,  accordmg  to  which  his 
people  are  counted  his  indeed,  and  are  personally  known  to  him.  There  is  the  elec- 
tion unto  grace,  whereby  we  have  been  called  out  of  darkness,  and  made  the  soldiers 
of  the  cross,  and  assi^ed  our  place  in  the  '*  one  body"  (Col.  iii.  16),  to  share  in  its 
privileges  and  trials,  its  strifes  and  consolations ;  there  is  also  the  election  unto  glory, 
whereby,  when  the  probation  is  past  and  the  temptation  overcome,  we  are  numbered 
unto  eternal  life  and  inheritance  among  the  saints.  On  this  distinction  hangs  all  the 
teaching  of  this  chapter.  Consider,  therefore,  with  respect  to  this  mustering  as  a 
whole— 

h  That  there  should  have  been  but  one  census  taken,  since  all  who  webb 

NUMBERED  AT  SiNAI  WERE  NUMBERED  FOR  VICTORY  AND  FOR  SPEEDT  INHERITANCE  IN 

Canaan.    That  a  seoond  muster  was  needful  at  all  was  entirely  due  to  the  rebellion 
at  Kadesh,  and  the  subsequent  rejection  of  that  generation.    Even  so  there  is  in  the 
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will  of  God  concerning  ns,  as  declared  at  large  in  the  gospel,  but  one  election  and 
one  enrolling  in  the  ranks  of  salvation.  All  who  are  called  to  g^oe  are  designed 
for  gloiy  ;  none  are  enlisted  under  the  cross  but  may,  and  should,  attain  the  crown  ; 
the  Christian  name  and  calling  is  not  a  .mockery  in  any  case.  That  there  is  a  double 
election,  that  names  may  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  life,  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  maintain  a  consistent  scheme  of  salvation  on  the  ground  of  the  Divine  pr^estina- 
tion  alone,  is  all  due,  and  only  due,  to  the  sin  and  cowardice  of  men,  which  does  not 
indeed  cancel  the  election  or  impair  the  glory  of  God's  Church,  but  does  alter  the 
personal  composition  of  that  Church. 

II.  That  as  a  fact  not  one  (ordinary)  name  remained  in  the  second  musteb 
WHICH  BELONGED  TO  THE  FIRST.  Evcn  SO  there  is  not  in  any  case  an  assurance  that 
those  who  are  called  to  grace  will  persevere  unto  glor^.  Not  all  indeed  willy  but  all 
may,  be  lost  through  their  own  rebellion.  The  two  lists,  of  the  baptised  and  of  the 
finally  saved,  ougkt  (in  a  tnie  sense)  to  be  coincident ;  as  a  fact  they  will  no  doubt 
be  start lingly  dissimilar. 

IIL  That  those  formerly  enrolled  disappeared  one  by  one,  aocoeding  to  the 

DECLARATION  OF  GOD,  BECAUSE  THEY  HAD  REFUSED  AT  KaDESH  TO  ENTER  INTO  BEST. 

Even  so  if  men  fall  out  of  the  number  of  such  as  are  being  saved  (oi  ^w^^ficvoc.  Acts 
iL  47),  it  is  simply  because  they  have  refused  to  enter  upon  their  lot,  and  have  counted 
themselves  unworthy  of,  or  unequal  to,  the  attainment  of  eternal  Hfe. 

IV.  That,  nevertheless,  some  names  were  found  in  both  lists  ;  as  those  of  Caleb, 
Joshua,  Eleazar,  and  presumably  many  of  the  Levites.  Even  so  it  is  abundantly 
evident,  not  only  from  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  but  from  the  example  of  our 
brethren,  that  nothing  in  our  probation  need  be  fatal  to  our  hopes,  if  only  we  be  true 
to  God  and  to  ourselves.  And  note  that  here  is  one  of  the  great  contrasts  between 
that  dispensation  and  ours,  that  whereas  only  two  individuals  out  of  the  twelve  tribes 
obtained  inheritance  at  the  last,  there  will  be  of  us  "  a  great  multitude  whom  no  man 
can  number."    Nevertheless,  we  have  the  same  warning  (cf.  Luke  ziii.  23,  24). 

V.  That  in  each  case  the  mustering  was  limited  to  the  same  class  of  men, 
viz.,  such  as  were  fit  to  bear  arms.  Even  so  there  is  no  difference  between  election 
to  grace  and  to  glory  as  far  as  the  position  and  character  of  the  individual  is  con* 
cemed.  The  two  states  are  so  far  one,  even  when  looked  at  from  the  side  of  man,  that 
whoso  is  called  to  the  one  needs  nothing  more  to  be  ready  for  the  other ;  he  only  needs 
to  remain  what  he  is,  a  soldier  of  Christ,  in  order  to  be  crowned  (cf.  Rev.  ii.  7,  &c.). 

VI.  That  the  total  number  op  all  Israel  remained  practically  stationary  ; 
so  that  as  manv  entered  after  all  as  had  refused  at  Eadesh.  Even  so  God  will  have 
his  kingdom  filled  (Luke  xiv.  21 — ^23),  and  his  calling  is  without  repentance  (Rom. 
zi.  29) ;  so  that  if  some  fall  short  of  salvation,  others  will  be  found  to  take  tlieir  place. 
And  note  that  the  long  waiting  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  was  due  to  the  necessity 
of  an  evil  generation  dying  out,  and  another  growing  up  to  equal  it  in  numbers.  It 
may  be  that  the  long  and  unexpected  tarrying  of  Clirist  is  due  to  a  like  necessity ; 
tiiat  the  number  of  l£e  elect  is  slowly  filled  up  amidst  the  defection  and  unworthinesa 
of  so  many. 

VII.  That  the  various  tribes  of  Israel  showed  a  remarkable  variation  ;  some 
showing  a  great  increase,  others  a  decrease  quite  as  ^eat.  Even  so  while  the 
Church  of  Christ  as  a  whole  maintains,  it  may  be,  its  position  relative  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  how  creat  has  been  the  variation  in  size  and  importance  of  various  branches 
of  the  Church!  Think,  e.  g.,  what  the  Greek -speaking  Churches  were  at  one  time, 
and  how  they  are  now  reduced ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  what  relative  importance 
have  the  English-speaking  Churches  grown  from  small  beginnings. 

VIII.  That  in  one  case  we  can  trace  the  cause  of  decline  with  some  assur- 
ance. Simeon,  the  tribe  of  Zimri,  omitted  in  the  blessing  of  Moses,  must  have  joined 
himself  more  especially  to  Boal-Peor.  Even  so  the  one  thing  which  we  can  un- 
hesitatingly assign  as  the  fruitful  cause  of  loss  of  spiritual  life  and  decay  of  Churches 
is  immorality.  Doubtless  purity  of  doctrine  is  most  potent  for  good,  but  impurity 
of  life  is  still  more  potent  for  evil.  That  Church  will  train  fewest  souls  for  heaven 
which  gives  most  place  to  those  fleshly  lusts  which  war  against  the  soul.  And  note 
that  this  census  was  taken  *'  after  the  plague  "  which  followed  on  the  harlotry  of 
Baal  Peor;  for  the  thousands  who  perished  then  were  not  of  them  that  were 
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doomed  at  Eadesh  (see  Dent.  ii.  14^  but  of  those  who  would  have  inherited  Canaan 
in  a  few  months.  So  it  is  *'  after  the  plague  **  of  fleshly  sin  and  of  its  ruinous  effects 
that  the  servants  of  God  are  numbered  for  eternal  life.  "  The  pure  in  heart  shall  see 
God  '*  (cf.  Gal.  V.  19—21 ;  Ephes.  v..6 ;  Rev.  xxu.  16). 

IX.  That  in  another  case  we  can  discern  a  possible  reason  for  decay,  in  that 

ALL  THE  TRIBES  UNDER  THE  LEADERSHIP  OF  ReUBEN  FELL  OFF  IN  NUMBERS  (Reuben, 

Simeon,  Gad).  This  may  point  to  the  unhappy  effects  of  bad  example,  and  the 
contagious  nature  of  a  turbulent  and  self-willed  spirit  in  religious  matters. 

X.  That,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  camps  which  weKb  under  the  standard  of 
JuDAH  increased  (Judah,  Issachar,  Zebulun).  For  to  Judah,  as  having  the  birth- 
right, appertained  now  the  promise,  *'  In  thee  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all  nations  be 
blessed.  Thus  for  the  sake  of  Jesus,  who  sprang  from  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  com- 
panions of  Judah  were  blessed  long  ago ;  and  this  no  doubt  because  his  character 
and  example  were  more  or  less  in  accordance  with  the  dignity  of  his  position. 

XL  That  after  all  the  causes  of  increase  or  decline  are  for  the  most  part 
unknown,  and  lie  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sacred  record.  How  little  do  we 
know  of  the  inner  history  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  which  has  left  no  trace  in  the 
narrative,  and  yet  had  such  important  effects  in  their  comparative  prosperity  I  Even 
80  how  little  do  we  know  of  the  real  life  of  Churches  ;  how  little  can  we  estimate 
those  forces  which  determine  their  spiritual  growth  or  decadence  I 

XII.  That  nothing  brought  to  light  the  great  differences  between  the 
tribes  except  the  mustering  on  the  verge  of  Jordan.  Even  so  nothing  can  really 
test  the  comparative  excellence,  the  success  or  failure,  of  a  Church,  except  tlie  verdict 
of  *'that  day,*'  and  the  numbers  then  found  worthy  to  stand  before  the  Son  of  man. 

Consider  also,  with  respect  to  the  Levitts — 

That  they  had  increased,  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  they  should  have  done, 
considering  their  immunities  and  privileges.  Four  tribes,  althouji^h  under  the 
condemnation  of  Eadesh,  had  prospered  more  than  they.  Even  so  it  is  certain  that 
no  situation  of  vantage,  ecclesiastical  or  religious,  delivers  us  from  spiritual  loss,  or 
really  makes  religious  progress  easier.  Many  who  have  fewer  advantages  and 
fip*eater  difficulties,  many  even  who  have  at  some  time  fallen  under  greater  con- 
demnation, will  nevertheless  outstrip  us  in  the  heavenly  race. 

Consider  again,  with  respect  to  the  inheritance  of  each  tribe  in  Canaan — 

I.  That  its  situation  was  to  be  decided  by  lot,  i.  e.  by  Divine  disposition,  apart 
from  human  choice  or  favour.  Even  so  our  "  place  in  heaven  "  will  be  allotted  to 
us  by  God  himself,  being  predestinated  for  us  according  to  his  infinite  wisdom,  with- 
out any  respect  of  persons. 

II.  That  its  boundaries  were  to  be  determined  by  estimation  of  the  size  and 
NEEDS  OF  EACH.  Even  so  our  "  place  in  heaven  "  will  be  our  own,  not  only  as  given 
to  us  of  God's  free  grace,  but  as  being  exactly  suited  for  us,  and  precisely  adapted  to 
our  measure  of  spiritual  growth. 

Consider  again,  with  respect  to  the  sins  of  Korah — 

That  they  did  not  perish  with  their  father  (not  being  of  his  "company"), 
but  lived  to  found  an  honourable  and  useful  family  in  Israel.  Even  so  God 
does  not  visit  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children,  unless  the  children  also  **  hate 
him."  It  is  a  thing  pleasing  to  God  when  the  children  retrieve  the  forfeited  honour 
of  their  f ather^s  name  by  their  good  works.  How  often  does  the  Church  of  God  find 
its  ornaments  and  supports  amongst  the  children  of  its  greatest  enemies  I 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vem.  52 — 66. — The  lot  is  to  decide  where  every  tribe  shall  receive  its  inheritance. 
Seventy  years  ago  a  party  of  emigrants  from  the  Scottish  border  found  themselves 
at  the  entrance  of  the  valley  in  South  Africa  which  had  been  assigned  for  their 
settlement.  The  patriarch  of  the  party,  gazing  wistfully  on  the  goal  of  their  long 
wanderings,  gave  vent  to  the  feeung  of  his  heart  in  the  exclamation,  And  this  at 
length  is  the  lot  of  our  inheritance  I    A  Qure  instinct  taught  him  to  see,  in  the  pro- 
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vidential  ordering  of  the  momentous  tmning-point  in  life  which  he  and  his  coui- 

S anions  had  now  reached,  the  same  thoughtful  and  wise  Hand  which  appointed  to 
le  tribes  under  Joshua  tiieir  inheritance  in  the  promised  land  ;  and  the  language  of 
the  Old  Testament  history  rose  naturally  to  his  lips. 

I.  To  do  justice  to  this  aspect  of  Divine  providence,  it  is  of  consequence  to  con* 
sider  well  what  an  impobtant  business  is  thb  obdebinq  of  the  localitt  in  which 
KEN  abb  to  pass  theib  DAYS.  The  complexion  of  a  nation's  life  and  the  tenor  of  its 
history  are  exceedingly  afEected  by  the  sort  of  locality  where  it  has  its  seat  A 
nation  whose  lot  is  lixed  in  the  impenetrable  depths  of  Africa,  how  different  its 
history  must  necessarily  be  from  that  of  a  nation  which  has  received  for  inheritance 
a  sea-girt  land,  like  Greece  or  Italy,  Great  Britain  or  Scandinavia  I  The  one  is 
sequestered  from  all  quickening  intercourse,  and  is  likely  to  sleep  on  in  a  semi-torpid 
state ;  the  other  lies  open  to  the  influence  of  every  tide  of  foreign  thought  and 
sentiment.  Now  it  was  precisely  this  question  of  locidity  which  was  determined  for 
the  tribes  by  lot.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  lot  determined  everything.  The 
division  of  the  country  was  to  proceed  on  the  principle  that  the  extent  of  territory 
bestowed  on  the  respective  tribes  was  to  be  proportioned  to  the  number  of  names  in 
each  (vers.  53,  54).  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  how  carefully  this  was  attended 
to.  The  number  of  acres  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  "  little  Benjamin  **  was  much 
smaller  than  the  number  embraced  in  the  inheritance  of  the  mighty  tribe  of  Ephraim." 
The  business  of  thus  apportioning  to  every  tribe  a  domain  corresponding  to  tiie  nam* 
ber  of  its  families  was  devolved  on  a  Commission  of  Twelve,  under  the  oversight  of 
Eleazar  and  Joshua  (ch.  xxxiv.  16 — 29).  But  before  these  commissioners  could 
make  the  apportionment,  it  had  first  to  be  determined  whereabouts  each  tribe  was  to 
be  planted ;  and  this  was  done  by  lot  The  Lord  reserved  to  himself  the  business 
of  aetermining  the  bounds  of  his  people's  habitation.  And,  I  repeat,  this  was  a 
momentous  determination.  If  Judon,  instead  of  occui>ying  the  inland  hills  and  val- 
leys of  the  south,  had  received  for  its  inheritance  the  iot  of  Simeon,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  way  of  the  Gentiles,  how  different  the  course  of  its 
history  would  have  been  J 

II.  CONSIDEB  THE  PBOVIDENCE  OF  GOD  IN  THIS  MATTEB  OF  OBDEBINQ  THE  BOUNDS  OF 

men's  HABITATIONS.  It  IS  not  the  tribes  of  Israel  only  about  whose  bounds  Divine 
providence  is  exercised.  Head  Deut.  xxxiL  8  and  Acts  xvii.  26.  But  although 
God  *'  from  the  place  of  his  habitation  looketh  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth/* 
it  is  equally  evident  from  the  Scripture  that  his  providence  occupies  itself  very 
specially  about  the  affairs  of  his  chosen  people,  and  particularly  about  the  ordering 
of  their  lot  1.  How  true  this  is  might  be  shown  by  many  clear  testimonies  ox 
Holy  Scripture.  At  present  it  may  be  sufi&cient  to  remind  you  of  the  testimony 
borne  by  daily  experience.  When  you  left  school  vou  had  in  y6ur  mind  many  pro- 
jects and  resolves  about  the  future — where  you  would  settle,  and  what  you  would  do. 
Have  these  stood  ?  Have  they  not  rather,  m  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  been  quite  over^ 
ruled  ?  You  proi)osed,  but  God  disposed.  Your  portion  has  fallen  to  you  by  lot 
2  This  being  so.  it  is  surely  pour  duty  to  consider  God's  hand  and  providence  tn  ^ 
matter.  **  The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap ;  but  the  whole  disposing  thereof  is  of  the 
Lord "  (Prov.  xvi.  SSV  Here  again  experience  sajrs  Amen  to  God's  word.  The 
man  must  have  been  olind  inde^  who  has  never  perceived  the  hand  of  a  ^>eci^ 
providence  prospering  or  frustrating  his  purposes,  and  ordering  his  lot  far  better 
than  he  could  himself  have  ordered  it  3.  Due  consideration  of  God*s  hand  will 
move  the  soul  to  trust  his  providence.  Abraham,  being  told  of  a  country  which  he 
should  afterwards  receive  tor  inheritance,  went  out  trustfully,  although  he  knew  not 
whither  he  went  This  we  also  are  to  do  ;  it  is  the  proper  fruit  and  demonstration 
of  our  faith.  And  as  we  are  to  go  forward  in  faith  ourselves,  so  we  are  in  faith  to 
send  forth  into  the  world  those  most  dear  to  us.  We  need  not  doubt  that  in  answer 
to  the  prayer  of  faith  the  Lord  will  appoint  to  them  a  suitable  lot,  and  give  them 
cause  to  smg,  "  The  lines  are  fallen  unto  me  in  pleasant  places ;  yea,  I  have  a  goodly 
heritage  "  (Ps.  xvi.  6).— B. 

Vers.  1-^2.— The  second  census.  1.  The  PtmposB  of  it.  1.  The  number  qf  those 
able  to  go  to  war  in  Israel  had  still  to  be  ascertained.    Though  the  people  are  now 
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reposing  in  unaccustomed  and  grateful  quietude,  with  the  promised  Canaan  just  over 
against  them,  it  is  being  impressed  upon  them  in  many  ways  that  thejr  must  win^  it 
by  conquest.  The  children,  while  inheriting  the  promises  given  to  their  fathers,  in«^ 
herit  at  the  same  time  the  services  which  the  fathers  had  been  found  incompetent 
and  anworthy  to  render.  We  may  gather  from  this  repeated  census  that  God  would 
hava  his  people  in  every  generation  to  count  up  their  strength  for  conflict  It  is 
only  too  easy  to  depreciate  and  for^t  our  spintual  resources,  and  think  them  less 
than  they  are.  Even  a  man  like  Elijah  professed  himself  left  alone,  when  the  Lord 
knew  there  were  still  in  Israel  seven  thousand  who  had  not  bowed  to  Baal.  Those 
going  forward  into  life  must  be  made  ready,  so  far  as  the  adWce  and  arrangements 
of  others  can  make  them  ready,  both  for  the  certain  conflict  peculiar  to  each  person, 
and  for  a  part  in  the  great  battle  against  darkness  and  wrong  which  goes  on  tlirough 
every  age,  under  the  leadership  of  Christ  himself.  2.  Possession  of  the  land  had  to 
he  prepared  f&r  (vers.  62—66).  The  conflict  will  be  a  great,  an  arduous,  and  a  tax- 
ing one,  but  it  will  assuredly  end  in  victory.  God*s  command  to  prepare  for  war 
brings  as  its  logical  and  cheering  sequence  the  command  to  prepare  for  possession. 
God  is  able  to  make  regulations  for  the  future,  which,  if  men  were  spontaneously  to 
make  them  for  themselves,  would  savour  of  braggadocio  (ch.  xv.  2). 

II.  The  exact  time  at  which  it  was  made.  It  was  after  the  plague.  We 
may  presume  that  Israel  had  been  to  some  extent  purified  by  this  visitation,  although 
the  plague  was  doubtless  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  involved  innocent  and  guilty 
in  one  common  temporal  suffering,  according  to  the  fixed  law  of  our  fallen  nature 
that  tlie  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited  on  the  children.  The  dreadful  result  which 
the  infecting  idolatries  of  Moab  had  brought  upon  Israel  was  indeed  a  very  impressive 
intimation  that  the  full  strength  of  the  people  was  required.  Those  numbered  in  the 
army  by  reason  of  fit  age  were  to  see  to  it,  and  examine  their  hearts,  and  become  as 
fit  as  possible  in  all  other  respects. 

III.  The  method.  Still  the  same  as  hef&rey  by  tribes.  There  had  been  many 
changes,  losses,  and  sad  disturbances  during  this  time  of  wandering  and  severity,  but 
each  tribe  had  kept  itself  distinct.  They  were  still  ranged  in  the  same  order  round 
the  tabernacle,  and  regarding  it  from  the  same  point  of  view.  So  if  we  take  a  period, 
say  of  forty  years,  in  the  course  of  Christ's  Church,  we  shall  find  the  sects  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period  still  existent  at  the  end  of  it  The  men  who  looked  at  truth 
from  a  certain  point  of  view  at  the  beginning  have  their  spiritual  successors  who 
look  at  truth  from  the  same  point  of  view.  The  differences,  the  marked,  emphasised, 
and  pertinacious  differences,  found  amongst  believers  are  not  so  much  between  truth 
and  error  as  between  different  aspects  of  the  same  external  object 

IV.  The  result.  It  must  have  been  anxiouslv  waited  for,  not  only  to  see  the 
mind  total,  but  the  relative  position  of  each  tribe.  The  result  shows  somewhat 
fewer  in  number^  but,  as  we  have  suggested,  they  were  possibly  purer  in  quality. 
Some  tribes  have  increased,  others  decreased.  In  Simeon  there  is  a  most  extraordin- 
ary falling  awav,but  still  it  was  quite  within  truth  to  ssiyth&t  for  practical  purposes 
the  number  haa  not  diminished.  Tes ;  but  if  Israel  had  not  been  passing  tnrough  a 
temporary  curse  there  ought  to  have  been,  and  probably  would  have  been,  a  marked 
and  exhilarating  increase.  But  instead  of  increase  there  is  a  slight  decrease.  Things 
had  not  been  going  lately  as  they  did  in  Egypt,  when  "  the  children  of  Israel  were 
fruitful,  and  increased  abundantly,  and  multiplied,  and  waxed  exceeding  mighty ;  and 
the  land  was  filled  with  them  "  (Exod.  i.  7).  Certainly  if  one  goes  by  Sie  actual  state 
of  the  people,  there  is  but  little  room  for  Balaam's  cheering  words  concerning  the 
dust  of  Jacob  and  the  fourth  part  of  Israel  (ch.  xxiii.  10).  In  the  light  of  this 
second  census  the  whole  narrative  is  seen  to  harmonise  in  a  most  subtle  way.  If 
Israel  were  under  a  curse  these  forty  years,  if  there  were  a  real  suspending  of  God's 
favour  and  of  the  previous  communications  of  his  energy,  it  is  just  what  might  be 
expected  that  at  the  end  of  the  period  the  people  would  oe  found  no  further  forward 
than  at  the  beginning— 600,000  when  they  left  Sinai,  600,000  still  when  they  reach 
Jordan. — Y. 

Vers.  64,  66. — A  generation  gone.  Certain  things  strike  us  in  examining  this 
second  census  and  comparing  it  witii  the  former  one  at  Sinai:  e.^.  the  differenoo 
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as  to  numbers ;  the  flaotuations  of  the  tribes,  some  increasing,  others  decreasing ; 
in  particular,  Uie  extraordinary  decrease  in  Simeon  arrests  attention.  Bat  all  these 
are  passed  over  as  not  needing  notice.  There  is  one  thing,  however,  to  which 
attention  is  specially  called,  and  indeed  it  must  have  been  kept  in  view  all  the  census 
through,  namely,  that  not  one  of  those  numbered  in  the  previous  census  was  now 
alive.    Those  counted  now  had  not  been  counted  before. 

I.  Attbntion  is  called  to  a  fulfilled  prediction.  It  deserves  special  attention 
as  a  very  remarkable,  exact,  and  early  fulfilment  of  prediction.  Most  of  God's  pre- 
dictions for  Israel  worked  on  to  their  fulfilment  slowly  and  imperceptibly  through 
many  generations ;  some  in  the  highest  sense  of  them  are  still  incomplete ;  but  here 
was  a  prediction  concerning  the  present,  moving  to  its  fulfilment  under  the  very  eyes 
of  many  whom  in  their  turn  it  would  also  include.  Surely  it  must  often  have  been 
talked  of  in  the  tents  of  Israel.  And  here  was  another  purpose  that  the  census  served 
—to  show  clearly  and  impressively  that  the  prediction  had  been  fulfilled.  The  fulfil- 
ment had  its  dark  side  and  its  bright  one.  It  was  an  impressive  proof  that  what 
penalties  God  attaches  to  sin  he  can  accomplish  to  their  full  extent  All  hud  perished 
save  Caleb  and  Joshua.  Things  had  happened  exactly  as  God  said  they  vmUd,  the 
people  themselves  being  witnesses.  **  If  any  one  numbered  in  the  previous  census  is 
still  alive,  save  Caleb  and  Joshua,  let  him  step  forward,"  Moses  and  Eleuzar  might 
have  said.  But  they  were  all  silent  in  the  mystery  of  a  peculiar  death,  Itightlv 
looked  aty  it  was  very  comforting  and  inspiring  for  Israel  to  go  into  Canaan  with 
such  a  wonderful  proof  of  God's  power  in  their  minds.  He  who  had  so  manifestly 
fulfilled  such  a  peculiar  prediction  might  be  confidently  expected  to  keep  his  wora 
in  all  others. 

II.  The  completeness  of  the  Divine  control  over  the  term  of  human  Lira, 
What  God  did  in  the  particular  instance  of  this  generation  he  can  do  in  any  and 
every  generation,  with  any  and  every  one  of  the  cnildren  of  men.    We  talk  very 

Sandly  sometimes  of  the  value  of  a  sound  constitution,  the  prudence  of  attending  to 
e  laws  of  health,  and  taking  such  means  as  may  preserve  life  to  a  ripe  old  age. 
But  while  these  considerations  are  indeed  not  to  be  neglected,  God*s  will  also  mast 
be  taken  into  account,  as  at  least  a  possible  regulating  force  in  the  term  of  every 
human  life.  He  may  have  some  weighty  reason  of  his  own  for  shortening  or  length- 
ening, which  will  nullify  alike  die  prudence  of  some  and  the  recklessness  of  others. 
It  is  not  competent  for  us  to  say  that  he  does  actually  interfere  in  every  instance,  as 
he  so  plainly  did  with  the  men  of  this  doomed  generation ;  it  is  enough  for  us  to  feel 
that  he  has  power  to  do  it.  We  have  here  but  one  out  of  many  evidences  to  be 
found  in  the  Scriptures  that  God  has  death  completely  under  restraint.  He  can 
keep  us  back  from  its  grasp  as  long  as  may  seem  good  to  him.  He  can  also  allow 
us  to  fall  into  its  grasp,  if  thereby  his  own  purposes  will  be  better  served.  They  are 
much  more  important  than  the  devices  and  aesires  which  arise  out  of  our  selfish, 
ignorant,  and  unexperienced  hearts. 

IIL  The  special  intervention  in  this  instance  suggests  that,  as  a  general 
BULB,  NATURE  IS  LEFT  TO  ITS  OWN  COURSE.  Every  One  entering  this  world  is  left  to 
the  play  of  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  may  be  called  the  forces  of  nature.  So 
mucn  of  natural  vitality  and  energy,  so  much  power  of  assimilation  and  growth,  so 
much,  sometimes  good  and  sometimes  bad,  by  way  of  inheritance  from  parents,  and, 
over  and  above  what  may  be  peculiar,  the  taint  of  that  depravity  which  is  the  common 
calamity  of  the  children  of  men — these  are  the  elements  with  which  we  have  to  do 
our  best.  And  might  we  not  hope,  if  only  the  obstacles  were  taken  away  which 
arise  from  ignorance,  error,  prejudice,  sensuality,  and  slavery  to  base  appetites  of 
every  sort,  that  the  term  of  human  life  would  be  extended  far  beyond  what  it  is  in 
the  great  majority  of  instances  ?  Should  it  not  be  reckoned  the  normal  state  of 
things,  the  state  of  things  according  to  God's  own  Nvish,  for  those  who  come  into  the 
world  as  infants  to  go  out  of  it  as  old  men  ?  The  reason  why  so  many  do  not  should 
be  made  a  matter  of  urgent,  light-seeking,  personal  inquiry.  It  is  a  very  misleading 
thing  to  speak,  and  without  any  real  authority  to  do  so,  of  God  calling  people  away ; 
particularly  infants  and  children,  who  furnish  such  a  large  and  melancholy  proportion 
of  the  world's  mortality.  We  foreclose  many  questions  of  the  greatest  moment  by 
a  traditional,  thought-benumbing  fatalism,  a  seemingly  pious,  yet  really  impioas, 
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profeesion  of  sabroission  to  the  will  of  God.  The  will  of  God  would  sooner  be  com-* 
plied  with  in  this  ignorant,  purblind  world  if  Christians,  who  pray  that  God's  will 
may  be  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven,  would  only  set  themselves  to  discover  what  the 
will  of  God  really  is.     Surely  it  is  a  strange  and  horrible  thing  that,  without  some 

Slain  reason  such  as  we  find  in  2  Sam.  zii.  14,  many  infants  should  breathe  their  little 
ves  so  quickly  away ;  and  it  is  all  the  more  horrible  when  they  thus  die  in  spite  of 
the  solicitude  and  patient  care  of  a  loving  mother.  Where  love  abounds,  wisdom 
may  yet  be  lacking.  A  world  wiser  to  consider  the  laws  of  nature  and  self-denyingly 
to  obey  them  would  be  a  less  anguished  and  sorrowing  world.  Mothers  would  not 
so  often  be  sharing  Rachers  bitter  lot,  weeping  for  her  children  and  refusing  to  be 
comforted. 

IV.  The  extension  of  God's  wrath  oveb  this  long  period  especially  marks 
IT  out  as  wrath  against  unrighteousness  (Rom.  i.  18).  God  is  not  a  man,  that 
he  should  be  carried  away  in  sudden  bursts  of  passion,  and  need  the  exhortation, 
**  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your  wrath."  For  forty  years  he  went  patiently 
through  the  vineyard,  cutting  down  the  cumberers  of  the  ground.  Sudden  as  were 
the  flamings  out  of  the  Divine  wrath  on  Israel,  it  was  because  Israel  was  as  dry, 
susceptible  fuel  to  the  flame.  Wherever  there  is  unrighteousness  of  men  there  must 
be  wrath  of  God.  In  the  deliberate,  steady  fulfilling  of  God*s  wrath  on  the  doomed 
generation  we  see  a  most  sublime  contrast  with  the  caprice,  uncertainty,  and  partiality 
of  human  passion. , 

V.  There  is  a  vert  emphatic  assurance  of  God*s  interest  in  Israel  indi- 
vidually. Each  man  who  thus  died  had  the  eye  of  the  Lord  on  him  as  an  individual 
And  tliough  he  suffered  temporal  death  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  belonging  to 
the  doomed  generation,  yet  the  very  same  watchful  care  of  God  which  acted  with 
severity  in  one  way  was  equally  available  to  act  with  mercy  in  another.  The  doom 
which  fell  upon  the  Israelite  as  Israelite  was  quite  compatible  with  mercy  to  the 
Israelite  as  a  man.  Let  us  in  the  midst  of  our  need,  in  the  midst  of  our  difficulties 
in  finding  a  way  to  God,  lay  hold  of  every  assurance  we  can  get,  and  especially  in 
the  Scriptures,  as  to  the  reality  of  God's  dealings  with  individuals.  There  is  special 
record  in  the  Scriptures  of  his  dealings  with  some,  but  of  many  there  is  of  necessity 
no  such  record.  Here  there  is  clear  evidence  of  God's  dealings,  individually,  with 
more  than  600,000  men  in  forty  years.  That  period  was  given  for  every  one  of 
them  to  pass  from  the  earth,  so  that  at  the  end  of  it  there  was  not  a  survivor  to 
enter  the  promised  land,  save  the  two  men  who  had  been  singled  out  for  preservation. 
And  God  is  dealinq  with  every  irhdividual  now,  and  by  his  goodness  would  lead  him 
to  repentance.  What  is  wanted  in  return  is  that  every  individual  thus  appealed  to, 
when  he  meets  the  angel  of  repentance  in  the  way,  should  have  dealings  with  God 
such  as  may  end  in  the  full  reception  of  eternal  life  and  increased  glory  to  the  fulness 
of  the  Divine  Trinity.— Y. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 


The  dauohtbrs  of  Zelophehad  (vers. 
1—11).  Yer.  l.'—The  daughters  of  Zelophe- 
had. The  genealogy  here  given  agrees  with 
those  in  ch.  xxvi  29—38  and  in  Josh.  xvii. 
8.  These  women  would  appear  to  have  been 
in  the  eighth  generation  from  Jacob,  which 
hardly  iiccorda  with  the  470  vears  required 
by  the  narrative  ;  some  links,  however,  may 
have  been  dropped. 

Yer.  2.— By  the  door  of  the  tabomaolo 
of  the  oonffregation,  «.  e,  evidently  by  the 
entrance  of  the  sacred  enclosure.  Here,  in 
the  void  space,  in  the  midst  of  the  camp, 
and  close  to  the  presence-chamber  of  God, 
the  princes  (t.  €,  the  tribe  princes  who  were 


engaged  unon  the  census)  and  the  represeni* 
atives  of  the  congregation  assembled  for  the 
transaction  of  business  and  for  the  hearing  of 
any  matters  that  were  brought  before  them. 
Yer.  3.— Ha  was  not  in  the  eompanj  of 
them  that  gathered  themielTes  together 
against  the  Lord.  He  had  not  been  amongst 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  who  gathered 
themselves  together  in  support  of  Korah's 
pretensions.  It  does  not  appear  why  they 
should  have  thoufl^ht  it  necessary  to  make 
this  statement,  unless  they  felt  that  the  fact 
of  his  having  died  without  sons  mi^ht  raise 
suspicion  against  him  as  one  who  had  greatly 
provoked  the  wrath  of  God.  But  died  in  his 
own  sin.  This  cannot  mean  that  Zelophe- 
had was  one  of  those  who  died  in  the  wilder* 
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11688  in  conseqnenoe  of  the  rebellion  at  Eadesh 
(see  the  next  note).  Apparently  his  daughters 
ineant  to  acknowledge  that  they  had  no  com- 
plaint against  the  Divine  iustice  because  of 
their  father's  death,  but  only  against  the  law 
because  of  the  unnecessary  hardBhip  which  it 
inflicted  upon  them. 

Ver.  4. — Oire  unto  uf  .  .  a  pofiestion 
among  tho  brethron  of  our  fathor.  The 
daughters  of  Zelophehad  did  not  ask  for  any 
share  of  what  had  been  their  father's,  but 
they  asked  that  the  lands  which  would  have 
been  assigned  to  their  father  in  the  settle- 
ment of  Canaan  might  still  be  assi^ed  to 
them,  so  that  their  father's  name  might  at- 
tach to  those  lands,  and  be  Imnded  down 
with  them.  The  reouest  assumes  that  the 
"  brethren  "  of  Zelopnehad  woiild  receive  an 
inheritance  in  the  promised  land,  cither  per- 
sonally or  as  represented  by  their  sons ; 
hence  it  seems  clear  that  Zelophehad  was  not 
of  the  elder  generation,  which  had  forfeited 
all  their  rights  and  expectations  in  Canaan, 
but  of  the  younger,  to  whom  the  inheritance 
was  transferred  (ch.  xiv.  29 — 32).  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  consideration  that  these 
women  were  not  married  until  some  time 
after  this  (ch.  xxxvi.  11 ;  cf.  Josh.  xvii.  8, 
4),  and  must,  therefore,  according  to  the 
almost  invariable  custom,  have  been  quite 
young  at  this  time.  It  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  heads  of  separate  families  to 
whom  the  land  was  distributed  would  bo  at 
this  time  men  of  from  forty-five  to  sixty 
years  of  age,  comprising  the  elder  half  of  the 
generation  which  grew  up  in  the  wilderness. 
Zelophehad  would  have  been  among  these, 
but  that  he  was  cut  ofi",  perhaps  in  the 
plague  of  serpents,  or  in  the  plague  of  the 


Arboth  Moab,  and  left  only  nnmanied  girls 
to  represent  him. 

Ver.  5.— Motel  brought  their  eanie  before 
the  Lord.  Presumably  by  going  into  the 
tabernacle  with  this  matter  upon  his  mind, 
and  awaitlne  the  revelation  of  the  Divine 
will  (cf.  Exod.  xviii.  19  ;  ch.  xii  8), 

Ver.  8.— If  a  man  die,  and  hare  no  eon. 
On  this  particular  case  a  general  rule  of  much 
wider  incidence  was  founded.  The  Mosaic 
law  of  succession  followed  the  same  lines  as 
the  feudal  law  of  Europe,  equally  disallowing 
disposition  by  will,  and  discouraging,  if  not 
disallowing,  alienation  by  grant  Upon  the 
land  was  to  rest  the  whole  social  fabric  of 
Israel,  and  all  that  was  valued  and  per- 
manent in  family  life  and  feeling  was  to  be 
tied  as  it  were  to  the  landed  inheritance. 
Hence  the  land  was  in  eveir  case  so  to  pass 
that  the  name  and  fame,  tne  privil^e  and 
duty,  of  the  deceased  owner  mi^ht  be  as  fiir 
as  possible  perpetuated.  Unto  hif  daughter. 
Not  for  her  maintenance,  but  in  order  that 
her  husband  might  represent  her  father. 
In  most  cases  he  would  take  her  name,  and 
be  counted  as  one  of  her  father's  £unily. 
This  had  no  doubt  already  become  customary 
among  the  Jevrs,  as  among  almost  all  nations. 
Compare  the  cases  of  Sheshan  and  Jarfaa 
(1  Chron.  ii  34,  36),  of  Jair  (ch.  xxxii.  41), 
and  subsequently  of  the  Levitical  "sons  of 
BarziUai "  (Ezra  ii.  61).  The  Question,  how- 
ever, would  only  become  of  public  importance 
at  the  time  when  Israel  became  a  nation  of 
landed  proprietors. 

Yer.  11. — ^A  itatuto  of  judgment  K^^F? 
nj^n^.  Septuagint,  BtKaujfia  Kptfffwc*  A 
statute  determining  a  legal  right 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1 — 11. — The  certainty  qf  thejyromised  inheritance.  The  case  of  Zelophehad's 
daughters  is  no  doubt  in  keeping  with  that  favourable  consideration  of  women,  as 
capable  of  claiming  rights  and  holding  a  position  of  their  own,  which  certainly  dis- 
tinguished the  Mosaic  legislation,  and  affected  for  good  the  Jewish  character.  But 
the  one  thing  which  we  may  spiritually  discern  here  is  the  security  of  the  heavenly 
inheritance  and  the  faithfulness  with  which  it  is  Divinely  reserved  for  them  that 
have  received  the  promise.  Zelophehad  died,  and  that  through  dn,  but  since  be 
was  not  of  the  disinherited,  therefore  Lis  name  did  not  cease,  neither  was  his  portion 
taken  away  from  among  the  people  of  the  Lord.    Consider,  therefore — 

I.  That  Zelophehad,  as  one  of  the  younger  generation,  had  a  promise  of 
AN  inheritance  in  Canaan  to  be  his  (t.  e.  his  family's)  for  ever.  Even  so  we, 
in  that  we  belong  to  "  this  generation  "  (cf .  St.  Matt  xxiv.  34),  which  has  received 
the  promise  of  eternal  life,  and  a  kingdom  which  cannot  be  moved  (Heb.  xii.  28), 
are  without  question  heirs  of  salvation,  and  look  forward  to  a  portion  amongst  the 
faithful. 

II.  That  Zelophehad  himself  died  in  the  wilderness,  and  that  by  reason 
OF  SOME  BIN  WE  KNOW  NOT  WHAT.  Even  SO  we  die  without  having  received  the 
promised  glory ;  in  all  probability  we  shall  all  so  die ;  and  death  is  the  wages  of  sin, 
and  the  body  is  turned  to  corruption  because  of  sin. 

HI.  That  the  death  of  Zelophehad  seemed  to  bar  his  claim  to  ant  in*^ 
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HBRITANCB  AM0NQ8T  HIS  BRETHREN,  SEEING  HE  HAD  NO  SON  TO  TAKE  HIS  PLACE  AND 

NAME.  Even  80  death  seems  at  first  sight,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  nnwise,  to  cut  ofiE 
hope  and  to  separate  from  the  Hvine^,  and  to  deprive  those  that  **  are  not "  of  the 
reward  to  which  they  looked.  And  this  was  thought  to  he  the  case  even  by  them 
that  believed  in  the  first  days  (1  Thess.  iv.  13,  gq.), 

IV.  That  by  the  will  of  God,  his  name  and  inheritance  were  preserved  in 
Israel  bt  means  of  his  daughters.  Even  so,  neither  death  nor  failure  in  this 
world  will  be  permitted  to  deprive  us  of  that  inheritance  in  a  better  world  which  the 
mercy  of  God  reserves  for  us,  not  because  we  havo  deserved  it,  but  because  he  has 
promised  it. 

Consider  again,  with  respect  to  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad — 

I.  That  they  received  the  reward  of  faith,  in  that  they  doubted  not  that* 
the  Lord's  people  would  receive  every  man  his  portion  in  the  land  of 
promise;  although  they  were  yet  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan.  It  is  in  perfect 
faith  of  the  fulfilment  of  God*s  promises  that  we  must  so  ask  as  to  receive. 

II.  That  they  received  the  reward  of  courage,  in  that  they  being  women 
without  ant  natural  protector,  brought  their  cause  openly  before  Moses, 
AND  so  before  God.  It  is  with  boldness,  not  confounded  by  our  own  weakness, 
that  we  are  to  make  our  requests  known  unto  God  (Eph.  iii.  12 ;  Heb.  x.  19),  assured 
that  no  one  is  unimportant  with  him,  and  no  cause  disregarded  by  him. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORa 

Vers.  1—11. — The  disabilities  of  sex.  I.  The  possible  injustice  consequent  on 
A  strict  adherence  to  social  traditions.  Try  to  unagine  how  this  appeal  of  the 
daughters  of  Zelophehad  arises.  Canaan  is  now  very  near,  the  borders  or  it  visible 
kcross  the  flood ;  and  God  has  just  told  Moses  tbe  great  general  principles  on  which 
it  is  to  be  allotted.  Thus  the  minds  of  the  people  are  naturally  filled  with  thd 
thoughts  of  the  inheritance.  They  can  no  longer  complain  of  being  in  desolate 
places.  There  was  good  land  even  before  they  crossed  Jordan  (ch.  xxzii.),  and  so 
Canaan  was  looked  forward  to  with  great  expectations.  In  such  circumstances, 
every  family  would  be  on  the  look-out  to  anticipate  and  assert  its  share.  The  disciples 
after  they  had  heard  Jesus  discoursing  so  frequently  and  earnestly  on  the  coming 
kingdom  of  heaven,  fell  to  in  hot  rivalry  as  to  who  should  be  greatest  in  the  kingdom. 
So  here  we  may  well  suppose  that  the  sons  of  Hepher  were  only  too  ready  to  reckon 
the  daughters  of  their  brother  Zelophehad  as  outside  any  right  to  the  land  that  would 
fall  to  Hepher's  children.  Natural  relations  are  only  too  easily  trampled  on  in  the 
greed  of  gain.  Disputes  over  the  division  of  property  breed  and  sustain  deadly 
quarrels  among  kinared  (Luke  zii.  13).  Very  possibly  the  brothers  of  Zelophehad 
told  their  nieces  that  they  had  no  claim  to  inherit,  it  being  the  settled  custom  that 
inheritances  were  to  go  to  sons.  Let  them  be  satisfied  with  marriage  into  some 
other  family.  But  the  daughters  felt  pride  in  their  father's  name.  They  do  not 
claim  great  things  for  him,  feeling  that  such  a  claim  would  not  accord  with  the  lot 
of  one  who  belonged  to  the  doomed  generation  *  but  at  all  events  they  can  say  that 
he  died  in  his  own  sin ;  he  was  free  from  the  tamt  of  that  great  rebellion  which  left 
00  deep  an  impression  on  Israel's  mind.  Why  then  should  his  name  perish  froni 
among  his  family,  because  he  had  no  son  ?  The  answer  which  we  are  led  to  infer 
Is  very  simple ;  very  worldly  also,  it  is  true,  but  all  the  more  conceivable  because  of 
that,  "  We  cleave  to  our  customs ;  we  cannot  even  give  way  to  feelings  which  are  so 
creditable  to  daughters."  This  perhaps  openly — ^then  in  their  own  hearts  they  would 
add,  "  They  are  only  women ;  they  can  do  nothing." 

.     II.  A    BOLD    revolt    AOAINST    THE    ARTIFICIAL  DISABILITIES    OF    SEX.       We    haVO 

imagined  an  actual  refusal  to  let  these  women  share  in  the  possession.  But  even  if 
it  were  not  actual,  they  have  a  shrewd  idea  of  what  will  happen,  and  qome  appealing 
to  Moses,  in  the  most  public  manner,  so  that  they  may  have  his  weightv  authority  to 
settle  the  matter  before  he  goes.  They  were  but  women,  yet  they  had  all  a  man's 
decision  and  courage — and  more  than  belongs  to  most  men — to  break  away  from  i*ll 
fonv^ntioQal  notioi)S  ratl^r. than  tamely  jsubmit  to  injustice.    Paul's  disapproval  q{ 
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women  spealdiig  id  the  churches  was  of  eonrae  very  good  as  pointing  out  a  geiwral 
rule,  but  probably  he  would  have  allowed,  on  a  prudent  occasion  for  blowing  it,  that 
it  was  a  rule  not  without  exceptions.  He  may  have  reckoned  it  well  at  the  time,  for 
reasons  drawn  from  the  state  of  a  particular  church,  to  make  the  injunctions  expresti 
and  decided.  Who  were  to  fpeak  for  these  toofnen,  if  not  they  thenuelveaf  Whea 
the  down-trodden  find  no  sufficient  advocate  among  spectators,  it  is  time  for  them  to 
raise  their  own  voices.  Is  it  not  plain  that  these  women  were  the  best  judges  of  their 
otffn  position  ^  So  in  the  pressure  of  modem  social  life,  b  it  not  very  inconsistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  liberty  and  truth,  to  hinder  women  from  asserting  their 
claims  in  whatever  way  they  deem  best  ?  They  may  indeed  be  unfit  for  many  fields 
of  labour  which  they  profess  their  fitness  and  anxiety  to  occupy,  but  at  all  events  let 
them  discover  the  unfitness  for  themselves.  Has  it  not  been  said  beforehand  of 
many  achieved  and  glorious  facts  that  they  were  impossible  of  attainment  ?  Modem 
history  abounds  with  such  disgraced  predictions.  Paul  said,  ^  Let  every  man  be  fully 
persuaded  in  his  .own  mind,**  which  is  surely  every  whit  as  needful  and  every  whit 
as  serviceable  for  the  woman  as  the  man. 

HI.  Thb  action  of  these  women  was  justified  by  the  result.  God  approves 
their  action,  as  they  gain  from  him  the  authoritative  laying  down  of  a  general 
principle,  applied  indeed  to  property,  but  surely  of  equal  application  to  all  disf3>i]ities 
of  sex  which  arise  in  other  ways  liian  from  the  impassable  limits  of  nature.  €kxl 
has  written  for  the  woman,  in  her  own  nature,  certam  laws  she  must  not  transgress, 
but  he  never  gave  man  the  right  to  construe  these  laws,  certainly  not  after  the 
domineering  fashion  he  so  f requently-adopts.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  God  made 
the  woman  for  the  man  ;  human  nature  finds  here  its  completeness,  derives  hence 
the  means  of  its  continuance,  and  that  diversity  of  personality  and  character  which 
constitute  so  much  of  the  peculiar  riches  of  humanity.  But  man  is  not  therefore  to 
settle  the  woman's  sphere  with  his  strong  and  irresponsible  hand.  Is  it  not  a  thin^ 
almost  certain  that  many  disabilities  of  sex  have  arisen  through  man  being  from  the 
first  the  stronger  ?    In  the  days  when  might  made  right — 

He  took  advantage  of  his  strength  to  be 
First  in  the  field. 

There  is  a  parallel  between  much  in  man's  treatment  of  woman  and  his  treatment  of 
the  Sabbath.  Christ  had  to  free  the  Sabbath,  in  his  day,  from  Pharisees.  It  had 
been  so  fettered  up  by  opinionated,  obstinate  dingers  to  the  traditions  of  the  fathers, 
as  to  have  become  useless  for  its  original  purposes,  a  burden  and  a  terror  more  than 
anything  else.  He  freed  it  by  the  great  declaration  that  the  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man,  and  now  we  have  those  who  rush  to  the  other  extreme,  and  quote  his  words  for 
purposes  utterly  alien  from  his  own.  So  there  are  the  two  extremes  in  judging  the 
place  of  woman  and  the  scope  of  her  life  and  service.  Some,  blindly  wedded  to 
custom,  would  shut  woman  up  in  striot  limitations,  which  though  not  as  degrading 
as  those  of  a  Turkish  harem,  are  quite  as  unjust  and  injurious  in  their  own  way. 
Others  there  are  who  seem  inclined  to  claim  for  women  more  than  nature  in  its 
utmost  kindliness  will  ever  yield.  Women,  who  know  their  own  nature  best,  can  be 
the  only  true  judges,  ever  under  the  guidance  of  God  himself,  as  to  the  capabilities 
of  their  sex.  Paul  pleading  for  oneness  in  Christ  Jesus,  says,  that  in  relation  to  hinif 
as  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  bond  nor  free,  so  there  is  neither  male  nor  female. 
The  woman  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  man  in  the  sight  of  Christ  To  Christ  she  is 
directly  responsible,  bound  to  serve  him  with  the  fulness  of  her  powers.  Hence  to 
take  the  highest  ground,  that  of  allegiance  to  Christ,  it  is  unfaithfulness  to  him  to 
put  even  the  smallest  obstacles  in  the  way  of  women  acting  as  their  own  hearts  tell 
them  they  may  best  serve  their  Master. 

IV.  We  see  a  God  of  equity  showinq  his  disregard  for  mere  legal  rights. 
Nowhere  is  it  shown  more  clearly  than  in  the  Scriptures  that  law  is  one  thin^  and 
equity  another.  How  should  a  world  ignorant  of  the  righteousness  of  God,  and  full 
of  the  selfish  and  domineering,  make  laws  such  as  he  will  sanction  and  uphold  ?  '*  We 
have  law  with  us,*'  the  uncles  may  have  said.  Possibly  so ;  but  not  the  law  of  him 
who  spoke  from  Sinai.  Any  law  of  men  which  contradicts  the  law  of  love  to  God, 
«nd  love  .to  the  neighbour,  ia  doomed  in  thp  veiy  making  of  it.    And  is  it  not  • 
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bleesed  thing  that  each  laws  get  broken  and  ultimately  destroyed  by  the  energy  of 
an  expanding  life  which  cannot  b«  contained  within  tliem  ?  (Matt.  ix.  10 — 13 ;  xii. 
1—13;  XV.  1—20;  xix.  3—9;  xxii.  34—40;  Rom,  xiv.  6;  QaL  ia  28).— Y. 

Ver.  S.—The  man  who  died  in  his  aim  tin.  I.  A  flba  fob  favoubablk  oonsideb- 
ATION.  The  daughters  of  Zelophehad  feH  that  if  he  had  been  numbered  among  the 
conspirators  with  Eorah,  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  for  them  to  stand  forward 
and  make  this  claim.  It  is  one  of  the  saddest  things  in  a  world  of  sad  things  that 
the  innocent  children  of  guilty  parents  are  made  to  inherit  the  shame  of  the  parental 
offence.  The  parental  name,  instead  of  being  one  of  the  sweetest  sounds  to  tall  upon 
their  ears,  becomes  one  of  the  most  hideous  and  torturing.  Not  seldom  they  are 
looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  though  it  be  admitted  they  cannot  help  the  parents* 
crime,  yet  they  begin  life  with  a  millstone  round  their  necks.  The  words  of  these 
women,  tnectnt  ofdy  as  a  plea  for  themselves  t  inflicted  at  the  same  time  a  blow,  none 
the  less  severe  because  unconsciously  given,  on  any  children  of  Ktnrah  (ch.xxvi.  11) 
or  of  his  confederates  who  might  be  present  Not  that  it  made  any  real  difference 
to  the  principle  of  the  matter  in  question,  whether  Zelophehad  died  in  his  own  sin  or 
as  partaker  m  a  huge  rebellion,  but  it  did  make  a  difference  in  the  spirit  with  which 
these  women  presented  their  case.  The  fact  that  they  were  women  did  not  make 
them  afraid  to  go  into  tiie  face  of  the  whole  congregation,  but  if  they  had  been 
children  of  Korah,  the  chances  are  that  a  sense  of  shame  would  have  oompelfed 
them  to  suffer  wrong.  What  an  admonition  to  those  who  stand  among  temptations 
to  some  shameless  and  heinous  deed  to  ponder  well  tJie  consequent  stain  and  difficulty 
that  may  come  to  their  innocent  progeny  I  That  the  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited 
on  the  children  is  a  fact  apparent  in  nature,  but  society  heartily  accepts  the  principle, 
and  only  too  often  works  it  out  in  the  most  unsparing  fashion. 

II.  It  was    the    right    spirit    of    approach    to    Gk)D    in    THB    aRCUMSTANCXS. 

Zelophehad  belonged  to  the  doomed  generation.  He  may  indeed  have  been  a  better 
man  tlian  most,  but  a  census  had  just  been  taken  which  revealed  the  fact  that  there 
was  not  a  single  survivor  of  the  generation ;  and  it  was  not  the  time  to  say  more  in 
way  of  commendation  than  that  Zelophehad  died  in  his  own  sin.  A  deferential 
humble  recollection  of  the  holiness  of  Jehovah  we  may  well  believe  to  have  marked 
the  present  approach  of  these  women.  He  would  hardly  have  connected  the  assertion 
of  a  general  principle  with  their  request  if  there  had  been  anything  unseemly  or 
insolent  in  the  manner  of  it.  We  shall  do  well  not  to  claim  too  much  for  men  in  the 
way  of  commendation,  when  we  are  thinking  of  them  in  relation  to  God.  We  must 
neither  abase  them  too  low  nor  exalt  them  too  high,  but  preserve  the  golden  mean  of  a 
loving,  charitable,  and  Christian  appreciation.  How  offensive  in  the  hearing  of  God 
many  eulogies  of  men  must  sound,  where  not  only  superlative  ispil^  on  superlative, 
but  altogether  erroneous  principles  of  judgment  are  adapted.  Tnere  is  a  time  and  a 
need  to  praise  devoted  servants  of  God,  and  to  maintain  their  reputation  for  fidelity, 
zeal,  and  spiritual  success,  but  never  let  it  be  f  oi^otten  that  the  very  best  of  men,  to 
say  the  least  of  him,  dies  in  his  own  sin.  That  will  be  laigely  his  own  consciousness. 
Whatever  his  services  may  have  been,  it  is  in  the  grace,  wisdom,  and  ample  pre- 
paredness of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  that  he  will  find  his  only  hope.  It  only  needs  a 
little  thought  to  see  the  impropriety  of  praising  men,  because  tliey  are  laden  with 
the  free  gifts  of  God*s  ^ce,  and  at  the  very  time  when  the  suitability  of  those  gifts 
is  especially  made  manifest.  Any  sort  of  praise  of  human  excellence  and  service 
which  even  for  a  moment  pushes  into  the  backpound  the  universal  depravity  of 
man  and  the  universal  necessity  of  God*8  grace  and  mercy,  is  thereby  self -condemned. 

III.  THOaOH    A    MAN    DIE    IN    HIS  OWN  SIN  ONLY,   YET  THAT  18  ENOUGH  TO  WORK 

IRREPARABLE  MISCHIEF.  It  was  well  to  be  able  to  say  of  Zelophehad  that  he  had 
kept  out  of  Eorah's  conspiracy,  but  it  was  a  poor  thing  to  say,  if  there  was  nothing 
better  behind.  Out  of  negations,  nothing  but  negations  will  ever  come.  It  is  of  no 
avail  to  keep  out  of  ten  thousand  wrong  ways,  unless  we  take  the  one  right  way. 
The  sum  of  human  duty  is  to  leave  undone  all  the  things  which  ought  to  be  led^t 
undone,  and  to  do  all  the  iMngs  which  ought  to  he  done.  Your  own  sin.  small  as  it 
may  seem  in  your  present  consciousness,  is  enough  to  bring  death.  Tne  mustard- 
seed  of  inborn  alienation  from  God  will  grow  to  a  mighty  and  everlasting  curse  if 
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you  do  not  stop  it  in  time.  Those  who  have  passed  through  untold  agonies  because 
of  conviction  of  sin,  once  laughed  at  sin  as  a  little  thing.  They  did  not  dream  it 
would  give  them  such  trouble,  and  drive  them  about  incessantly  till  they  got  the 
question  answered,  **  What  must  1  do  to  be  saved  ?  "  Sin  sleeps  in  most,  as  far  as 
tne  peculiar  consciousness  of  it  is  concerned,  but  when  it  wakes  it  will  prove  itself 
a  giant  Look  at  the  analogy  in  physical  life.  A  man  says  that  he  is  full  of  health 
and  vigour,  and  he  looks  it ;  he  even  gets  complimented  upon  it.  Suddenly,  in  the 
midst  of  these  compliments,  he  is  stricken  down  with  a  fierce  disease,  and  a  few  days 
number  him  among  the  dead.  Why  ?  The  real  disease  was  in  him  already,  even 
with  all  his  consciousness  of  health.  There  must  have  been  something  in  his  body 
to  give  the  outward  cause  a  hold.  Our  present  consciousness  is  no  criterion  of  oor 
spiritual  state.  The  word  of  Qod  in  the  Scriptures,  humbly  apprehended  and  obeyed, 
is  the  only  safe  g^uide  to  follow. 

IV.  Though  a  man  must  needs  die  ik  his  own  bin,  he  may  also  die  in  thb 
FULNESS  OP  Christ's  salvation  from  sin.  The  end  of  life,  with  all  its  gloom,  with 
all  its  manifestations  of  despair,  callousness,  and  self-righteousness  in  some,  is  in 
others  an  occasion  to  manifest  in  great  beauty  the  power  of  God  in  the  spirits  of 
men.  One  must  die  in  his  own  sin,  yet  he  may  also  experience  the  cleansing  of  that 
blood  which  takes  away  all  sin.  One  must  die  in  his  own  sin^  yet  this  very  necessity 
may  also  lead  to  dying  in  the  faith  of  Jesus,  in  the  hope  of  glory,  and  in  the  arms  c2t 
infinite  love.    * 

V.  We  should  aim  that  nothing  worse  than  dying  in  our  own  sin  may  BR 
SAID  OF  US.  It  is  bad  enough  that  sin  should  be  dominant,  even  without  compelling- 
us  to  leave  the  ordinary  paths  of  life ;  those  reckoned,  among  men,  useful  and  harm-^ 
less.  It  is  bad  enough  to  feel  that  in  us  there  are  the  possibilities  of  the  most 
abandoned  and  reckless,  of  the  worst  of  tyrants,  sensualists,  and  desperadoes ;  only 
lacking  such  temptations,  associations,  and  opportunities,  as  may  make  the  possible 
actual.  Be  it  ours,  if  we  cannot  show  a  spotless  record,  if  we  cannot  claim  a  person- 
ality that  started  from  innocence,  at  all  events  to  show  as  little  of  harm  to  the  world 
as  possible.  We  cannot  keep  out  of  Zelophehad's  company ;  let  us  keep  out  of 
Korah's.     There  is  a  medium  between  being  a  Pharisee  and  a  profligate. — X. 


EXPOSITION. 


Moses  and  Joshua  (vers.  12—23).    Ver. 
12.— And  the  Lord  laid  nnto  Motet.    It  is 

impossible  to  determine  the  exact  place  of 
this  amiouncement  in  the  order  of  events  nar- 
rated. It  would  appear  from  ch.  xzxi.  1 
that  the  war  with  tne  Midianites  occurred 
later,  and  certainly  the  address  to  the  people 
and  to  Joshua  in  Deut.  xxxi.  1 — 8  presun- 
poses  the  formal  appointment  here  recorded ; 
put  the  chronology  of  the  concluding  chap- 
ters of  Numbers  is  evidently  very  uncertain ; 
they  may,  or  may  not,  be  arranged  in  order 
of  time.  We  may  with  good  reason  suppose 
that  the  summons  to  die  was  only  separated 
from  its  fulfilment  by  the  brief  mteryal 
necessary  to  complete  what  work  was  yet 
unfinished  (such  as  the  punishment  of  the 
Midianites  and  the  provisional  settlement  of 
the  trans-Jordanic  country)  before  the  river 
was  crossed.  Into  this  Mount  Abarim.  See 
on  ch.  xxxiii.  47  ;  Deut.  zxxii.  49  sq.,  where 
this  command  is  recited  more  in  detail. 
Abarim  was  apparently  the  range  behind  the 
Arboth  Moab,  the  northern  portion  of  which 
opposite  to  Jericho  was  called  Plsgah  (ch. 
txL  20;  Deut.  iii  27)>  and  the  highest 


point  Nebo  (Deut  xzzii.  49  ;  zxxiv.  1),  after 
the  name  of  a  neighbouring  town  (ch.  xxziii. 
47).  And  tee  the  land.  Moses  had  already 
been  told  that  he  should  not  enter  the  pro* 
mised  land  (ch.  zx.  12),  yet  he  is  allowed  the 
consolation  of  seeing  it  with  his  eyes  before 
his  death.  It  would  seem  from  Deut  iiL 
25—27  that  this  £Etvour  was  accorded  him  in 
answer  to  his  prayer. 

Ver.  14. — For  je  rebelled  againtt  my 
eommandment.  Rather,  "as  ye  rebelled.^ 
The  same  word,  If^^,  quomodo,  is  used  here 
as  in  the  previous  clause.  That  it  the  water 
of  Meribah  in  Kadeth  in  the  wildemett  of 
Zin.  These  words  have  all  the  appearance 
of  an  explanatory  gloss  intended  to  make 
the  reference  more  plain  to  the  reader  or 
hearer.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
they  formed  part  of  the  Divine  menace ;  nor 
does  it  seem  probable  that  Moses  would  have 
added  them  to  the  narrative  as  it  stands^ 
because,  in  view  of  ch.  xx.  13,  no  necessity 
for  explanation  existed.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  both  ch.  xx.  18  and  the  present  danse 
are  sttbseq^uent  additions  to  the  text  intended 
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to  clear  np  an  obvioiia  confusion  between  the 
"strife"  at  Bephidim  (Exod.  zvii.  7)  and 
that  at  Kadesh. 

Yer.  15.— And  MoiM  roake  vnto  the 
Lord.  The  behariour  of  Moses  as  here  re- 
corded (see,  however,  on  Dent  iii.  28  aq., 
which  seems  to  throw  a  somewhat  different 
light  upon  the  matter)  was  singularly  and 
touchingly  disinterested.  For  himself  not 
even  a  word  of  complaint  at  his  punishment, 
which  must  have  seemed,  thus  close  at 
hand,  more  inexplicably  seyere  than  eyer ; 
all  his  thoughts  and  his  prayers  for  the 
people — ^that  one  might  take  his  place,  and 
reap  for  himself  and  Israel  the  reward  of  all 
hia  toil  and  patience. 

Yer.  17.— Which  maj  go  out  before  them, 
ftnd  whioh  may  go  ui  before  them.  A 
comparison  with  the  words  of  Moses  in  Deut. 
XXXI.  2,  and  of  Caleb  in  Josh.  xiy.  11,  shows 
that  the  going  out  and  coming  in  refer  to  the 
yigorous  prosecution  of  daily  business,  and 
the  fatigues  of  actiye  seryice.  Which  may 
lead  them  out,  and  whioh  may  bring  them 
in.  The  underlying  imace  is  tnat  of  a  shep- 
herd and  his  flock,  which  suggests  itself  so 
naturally  to  all  that  haye  the  care  and  goyem- 
ance  of  men  (cf.  John  x.  8,  4,  16).  As  sheep 
which  haye  no  shepherd.  And  are,  there- 
fore, helpless,  bewildered,  scattered,  lost,  and 
deyoureo.  The  Image  is  frequent  in  Scrip- 
ture (cf.  1  Einffs  xxii.  17  ;  Ezek.  xxxiy.  5 ; 
Zech.  X.  2;  Matt  ix.  86).  The  words  of 
the  Septuagint  are  w^ci  wpdfiara  oTc  ohie 

Yer.  IS.— Take  thee  Joihoa.  Joshua  was 
now  for  the  first  time  designated  at  the  re- 
quest of  Moses  as  his  successor;  he  had, 
howeyer,  been  clearly  marked  out  for  that 
office  by  his  position  as  one  of  the  two 
fayoured  suryiyors  of  the  elder  generation, 
and  as  the  "minister"  and  confidant  of 
Moses.  In  resard  of  the  first  he  had  no 
equal  but  Caleb,  in  regard  of  the  second  he 
stood  quite  alone.  A  man  in  whom  is  the 
•pirit  1^*1  here,  although  without  the 
definite  article,  can  only  mean  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  in  ch.  xi  25  ^.  Lay  thine  hand 
upon  him.  According  to  Deut.  xxxiy.  9, 
this  was  to  be  done  in  order  that  Jodiua 
might  receiye  with  the  imposition  of  hands 
a  spiritual  gift  {charisma)  of  wisdom  for  the 
discharge  of  his  high  office.  It  would  appear 
also  firom  the  next  paragraph  that  it  was 


done  as  an  outward  and  public  token  of  the 
committal  of  authority  to  Joshua  as  the 
successor  of  Moses. 

Yer.  19.— Give  him  a  charge.  H^MV* 
Septuagint,  ivT(}iy  ahrtf.,  Command  or  in- 
struct him  as  to  his  duties. 

Yer.  20. — Pat  some  of  thine  honour  upexi 
him,  or,  "some  of  thy  dignity"  Hl^np). 
Septuagint,  iutfftic  rrig  iS^tii  oov  Iw*  airSv, 

Yer.  21.— He  shall  stand  before  Eleaiar 
the  priest  This  points  lo  the  essential  dif- 
ference between  Moses  and  Joshua,  and  all 
who  came  after  until  the  "Prophet  like 
unto"  Moses  was  raised  up.  Moses  waa 
as  much  aboye  the  priests  as  he  was  aboye 
the  tribe  priuces ;  but  Joshua  was  only  the 
ciyil  and  military  head  of  the  nation,  and 
was  as  much  subordinate  to  the  high  priest 
in  one  way  as  the  high  priest  was  subordin- 
ate to  him  in  another.  In  after  times  no 
doubt  the  political  headship  quite  oyer- 
powered  and  oyershadowed  the  ecclesiastical, 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  haye  been  so 
intended,  or  to  haye  been  the  case  in  Eleazar's 
lifetime.  Who  shall  ask  oonnsel  for  him 
after  the  Judgment  of  Urim  befbre  the  Lord. 
Rather,  "who  shall  inquire  for  him  in  the 
judgment  of  Urim."  D^-FIKIJ  tD^f  Sep- 
tuagint, riiy  Kpiffiv  rwv  BiiXwv,  The  IJrim 
of  this  passage  and  of  1  Sam.  xxyiii  6  seems 
identical  witn  the  Urim  and  Thummim  of 
Exod.  xxyiii.  30 ;  Leyit.  yiii  8.  What  it 
actually  was,  and  how  it  was  used  in  con- 
sulting God,  is  not  told  us  in  Scripture,  and 
has  left  no  reliable  trace  in  the  tradition  of 
the  Jews ;  it  must,  therefore,  remain  for  eyer 
an  insoluble  mystery.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Moses  eyer  sought  the  judgment  of 
Urim,  for  he  possessed  more  durect  means  of 
ascertaining  the  will  of  God;  nor  does  it 
seem  eyer  to  haye  been  resorted  to  after  the 
time  of  Dayid,  for  the  "more  sure  word  of 
prophecy"  superseded  it.  Its  real  use, 
therefore,  belonged  to  the  dark  ages  of  Israel, 
after  the  light  of  Moses  had  set,  and  before 
the  light  of  the  prophets  had  arisen.  At  hit 
word.  Literally,  "after  his  mouth,"  is. 
according  to  the  decision  of  Eleazar,  giyen 
after  consulting  God  by  means  of  the  Urim 
(cf.  Josh.  ix.  14 ;  Judges  LI). 

Yer.  28.— And  gaye  him  a  ehar^.  This 
charse  is  nowhere  recorded,  for  it  cannot 
possioly  be  identified  with  the  passing  words 
of  exhortation  in  Deut.  xxxi  7. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  12 — 23. — The  ovtwardfailuTt  and,  inward  victorv  of  Moses.  In  this  section 
we  haye  two  things  yery  plainly :  spiritually,  we  haye  tne  weakness  ot  tne  law,  ana 
its  inability  to  do  what  only  Jesus  can  do  for  his  people :  morally,  we  haye  the  beauty 
of  an  uncomplaining  submission  to  the  chastening  hand  of  God,  and  of  gladly  seeing 
others  reap  wnere  we  have  sown ;  succeed  where  we  have  failed.  Consider,  therefore — 
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L  That  Moses  must  not  i.ead  the  people  ikto  the  promised  lahd  becattsb 
OF  THE  FBOYED  IMPERFECTION  OF  HIS  CHARACTER.  It  CED  hardly  indeed  be  Buppoeed 
that  Joshua  was  Id  himself  more  perfect,  or  on  the  whole  more  dear  to  God,  than 
Moses :  but  Joshua  was  not  known  to  hare  failed  distinctly  and  publicly  as  Moses 
was  at  Meribah ;  therefore  he  seemed  to  answer  to  the  Divine  ideal,  to  the  require- 
ment of  perfect  holiness,  better  than  Moses.  Even  so  the  law  made  nothing  per- 
fect, accomplished  nothing  fuU^,  because  it  was  known  and  felt  to  be  imperfect  As 
applied  to  the  guidance  and  training  of  human  life  for  a  better  world  it  oroke  down. 
Therefore  it  must  be  set  aside  in-  favour  of  sometliing  more  perfect :  its  glory  must 
be  done  away  before  the  glory  that  ezcelleth  (2  Cor.  iii  10 ;  Heb.  vii.  18,  19 ; 
X.  1,  Ac). 

it  That  Moses  was  not  permitted  to  cross  the  Jordan:  so  much  of  the 
inheritance  of  Israel  as  lay  on  the  wilderness  side  of  Jordan,  he  might  enter  and 
settle,  but  he  must  not  cross  the  river.  Even  so  it  was  not  possible  for  the  law  to 
enter  in  any  wise  upon  the  h'fe  to  come^  the  land  which  is  very  far  off,  beyond  the 
stream  of  Death.  This  was  its  limitation  imposed  upon  it  by  God,  by  reason  of  its 
weakness,  that  it  dealt  only  with  this  life,  and  with  such  religious  sanctions,  joyv, 
and  consolations,  as  lie  upon  this  side  the  grave  exclusively.  Immortal  life  was 
without  the  province  of  the  law,  and  could  only  be  entered  in  Jesus  (John  L  17 ; 
xL  26 ;  2  Tim.  i  10). 

III.  That  Moses  was  permitted  to  see  the  land  ere  he  departed.  Even  so 
the  law,  which  brought  men  to  the  very  confines  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but 
could  not  bring  them  in  (cf.  Matt  xi.  11).  had  yet  within  itself  a  clear  vision  of  the 
fulfilment  of  its  own  hopes.  The  Song  or  Simeon  and  the  Voice  of  the  Baptist  are 
the  dying  testimony  of  the  law,  seeing  the  salvation  of  God  to  which  it  had  led 
through  many  a  weary  year,  and  so  content  to  pass  away  without  enjoying  it  (Luke 
ii  29,  30 ;  John  iii.  29—31,  and  cf.  Heb.  xi.  13 ;  John  viil  66). 

IV.  That  Moses  craved  of  God  a  successor  to  himself  who  should  do  what 
he  could  not  do.  Even  so  the  law  through  all  its  voices  craved  for  one,  and 
demanded  one  of  God,  who  should  really  save^  who  should  indeed  open  that  king- 
dom of  heaven  to  which  itself  pointed,  yet  was  too  feeble  to  enter. 

V.  That  God  designated  Joshua  rii|<ro5c)  to  take  up  and  to  fulfil  the  work  of 
Moses.  Even  so,  what  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the  flesh, 
that  hath  God  accomplished  by  his  holy  servant  Jesus  (Acts  xiii.  39 ;  Rom.  viii.  3). 

VI.  That  Moses  instituted  Joshua  to  his  office  before  the  people,  and 
declared  his  work  to  him.  Even  so  was  Jesus  proclaimed  beforehand  to  all  the 
faithful  by  the  law  which  pointed  him  out  as  the  Captain  of  our  salvation ;  and  our 
Lord  himself,  in  his  human  nature,  learnt  from  the  law  what  himself  should  be  and 
do  and  suffer  (Luke  xxiv.  26,  27 ;  John  xix.  28 ;  d  Matt  xxvl  64 ;  Acts  xiii.  27 ; 
xvii.  8 ;  xxvi  28 ;  xxviil  22). 

Consider  again,  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of  Moses  at  this  tirne,  wherein  be  is 
not  a  foil  to  one  greater,  but  a  pattern  to  all  the  servants  of  God  — 

I.  That  his  punishment  seemed  vert  bitter  at  this  time:  much  more  so 
surely  than  when  first  announced,  because  then  the  land  was  far  off,  now  it  was  very 
sigh ;  <Am  there  was  vet  hope  that  the  Lord  would  repent  him  of  his  sternness,  now 
the  decree  was  palpably  final  and  irrevocable.  After  so  many  additional  toils,  and 
after  so  many  happy  anticipations  of  victory,  to  find  that  the  sentence  of  exclusion 
still  held  good  must  have  been  bitter  indeed  I 

II.  That  his  punishment  was  in  fact  inexplicable  to  himself,  and  to  all, 

AT  THAT  TIME — FOR  THE  EXPLANATION  WAS  NOT  TO  COME  FOR  MANY  CENTURIES.     It 

is  only  in  the  glory  of  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  that  we  can  understand  or  justify 
the  apparent  severity  with  which  Moses  was  treated.  His  sentence  was  '*  exem- 
plary,' for  the  sake  of  the  people,  in  order  to  show  in  the  most  striking  instance  that 
God  requireth  a  perfect  holmees,  and  a  sinless  Mediator.  But  for  himself,  as  (on  the 
whole)  a  most  faithful  servant,  the  sentence  was  in  fact  reversed ;  the  wratli  was 
swallowed  up  in  mercy.  Moses  died  outside  the  promised  land,  but  his  body  was 
preserved  from  corruption  by  the  power  of  God  (ct  Deut  xxxiv.  6  with  Jude  9), 
and  in  that  body  he  did  actaiJly  stand  within  tiie  inheritance  of  Israel  and  talk  with 
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Jesas  of  the  decease  (i^oSop)  which  he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem  (Luke  iz. 
31,  &o.).  And  notet  that  in  Moses  and  Joshua  we  may  clearly  see  the  distinction 
between  the  Divine  treatment  of  men  as  types  and  as  individitals,  Moses,  e.  ^.,was 
made  in  his  own  time  to  yield  to  Joshua,  to  die  in  exile  while  Joshua  led  on  to 
victory  and  home ;  and  that  obviously  because  Moses  represented  the  weakness  of 
the  law,  Joshua  the  power  of  the  gospel.  We,  howeyer,  with  the  New  Testament 
in  our  hands,  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  as  individual  servants  of  God,  Moses  is 
more  honoured  and  more  greatly  rewarded  than  Joshua ;  for  God  is  not  extreme  to 
mark  what  is  done  amiss  by  those  who  in  the  main  serve  him  nobly,  unselfishly,  and 
patiently ;  nor  is  it  in  trutii  a  righteous  thing  with  God  for  one  sin  cdE  temper  to 
confiscate  the  rewards  of  many  years  of  devotion.  As  a  type  Joshua  stands  higher 
because  he  was  unblamed :  as  a  man  Moses  is  more  dear  to  God,  because  his  work 
was  far  more  hard,  his  position  more  discouraging,  and  his  lot  less  happy,  than  that 
of  Joshua,  and  he  himself  not  less  faithful. 

III.  That  Moses  did  not  complain  ob  rebel.  We  know  indeed  from  his  own 
mouth  (Deut  iil  24),  that  he  privately  besought  the  Lord  to  let  him  go  over ;  but 
when  the  Lord  refused  him  (for  the  time  present)  he  submitted  without  a  word  of 
complaint  Here  was  Moses*  meekness  (oh.  xiL  3)  ;  not  that  he  was  not  eometimoB 
provoked  so  that  he  forgot  himself ;  but  that  he  habitually  humbled  himself  to  bear 
meekly  even  what  seemed  most  hard. 

IV.  That  his  habitual  unselfishness  showed  itself  in  concern  por^hib 
PEOPLE  WHEN  HE  WAS  GONE.  He  did  not  harp  upon  his  own  fate,  or  brood  upon 
his  own  sorrow,  but  thought  only  of  the  people,  what  should  become  of  them. 

V.  That  in  his  unselfish  concern  for  them  he  was  willing  and  anxious 

THAT  ANOTHER  SHOULD  BE  PLACED  OVER  THEM  IN   HIS  STEAD.      And   this  showod  the 

highest  generosity  of  mind,  because  even  very  noble  and  otherwise  unselfish  people 
constantly  betray  jealousy  and  displeasure  at  the  thought  of  others  taking  their 
place.  To  one  who  had  wielded  absolute  power  for  forty  years,  it  might  well  have 
seemed  impossible  to  ask  for  a 'successor. 

VI.  That  in  his  lotaltt  to  the  Einq  of  Israel  hb  gladlt  devolved  his  own 

DIGNITT    UPON    ONE    WHO    HAD    BEEN    HIS    OWN    SERVANT,  AND    OF    AlfOTHER    TRIBB. 

Moses  made  no  effort  to  advance  his  sons,  as  even  Samuel  did  (1  Sam.  viii.  1),  nor 
had  they  any  name  or  pre-eminence  in  Israel ;  nor  did  he  show  the  least  jealousy  of 
Joshua,  although  he  had  been  his  own  minister  and  (humanly  spealung)  owed 
everything  to  him. 

Consider,  again,  with  respect  to  Joshtia  as  a  figure  of  our  Lord-^ 

I.  That  he  was  to  supersede  Moses.  (See  above,  and  cf .  Matt.  v.  17 ;  Acts  vi. 
14 ;  Heb.  iii.  3.) 

II.  That  he  was  appointed  in  answer  to  the  prater  that  God  would  **  set 
A  MAN  over  the  CONGREGATION."  Even  SO  the  Lord  is  that  Son  of  man  whom  God 
hath  ordained  to  be  the  Head  of  the  Church,  the  human  arbiter  of  human  destinies, 
the  human  pattern  and  guide  of  all  believers  (Acts  iL  36 ;  x.  42  ;  Heb.  ii  16 — 18  $ 
Eph.  i.  22,  23). 

III.  That  he  was  to  go  out  and  to  go  in  before  his  people  ;  i,  e.  he  was  to 
lead  an  active  and  busy  life  in  their  sight  and  in  their  behalf.  Even  so  our  Lord 
fulfilled  his  ministry  before  the  eyes  of  all  the  people,  not  in  solitary  meditation  nor 
in  calm  retirement,  but  in  a  ceaseless  activity  of  labour  for  the  bodies  and  souls  of 
men  (Luke  ii.  49  ;  John  iv.  34 ;  ix.  4 ;  xviii.  20 ;  Acts  x.  38). 

IV.  That  he  was  to  lead  his  people  out,  and  to  bring  them  in,  as  a  shepherd 
does  his  flock.  Even  so  our  Lord  goes  before  his  own  in  all  things  whether  in  life 
or  in  death,  leading  them  out  of  the  uncertain  wilderness  of  this  world,  bringing 
them  in  to  the  unchangeable  rest  of  the  world  to  come  (Ps.  xxiii.  4 ;  John  x.  3,  sq,; 
1  Pet.  ii.  21 ;  Rev.  i.  18). 

V.  That  he  was  to  be  a  shepherd  to  them  that  had  otherwise  been  shepherd- 
less  (Ezek.  xxxiv.  23  ;  Matt.  ix.  36 ;  Heb.  xiii  20 ;  1  Peter  v.  4 ;  Rev.  vii.  17).  BiU 
note,  whereas  Joshua  was  to  stand  before  Eleazar,  and  seek  counsel  and  command 
through  him,  our  Saviour  is  both  Captain  and  Priest  of  his  people,  and  knoweth  of 
himself  the  will  of  the  Father  (Matt  xi.  27 ;  John  i.  18 ;  x  15),  and  is  the  Shepherd 
and  Overseer  of  souls  as  well  as  bodies  (1  Pet.  ii.  25). 
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HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORa 

Vers.  12— U.— ftxf*  word  to  hi$  dying  senxmt.  The  death  of  Moses  was  as 
singalar  as  his  life  had  heen.  The  9cene  of  it,  a  mountain-top,  where  he  might  be 
alone  with  God  and  yet  have  a  wide  prospect  of  the  promised  land ;  the  manner  of 
it,  not  by  gradual  failure  of  natural  strength,  but  while  he  was  still  able  to  breast  the 
steep  mountain  side ;  the  mystery  of  it,  such  that  no  man  knew  where  he  was  buried. 
Yet  underneath  this  singularity  there  was  much  that  is  often  seen  in  ^e  departure 
of  God*s  servants,  and  which  we  shall  find  it  profitable  to  contemplate. 

L  The  Lord  reminds  his  dying  servant  of  his  sin  (ver.  14).  Dying  thoughts 
are  serious  thoughts,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  they  did  not  often  turn  on  the  Eills 
and  shortcomings  of  the  past  life.  Thoughts  about  sin  are  of  two  kinds : — 1.  There 
may  be  the  recollection  oi  sin  without  any  knowledge  of  f  orgivenesis.  It  was  not  so 
that  Moses  xemembered  Meribah.  The  remembrance  of  unforgiven  sin  banishes 
peace.  The  soul  cannot  bear  to  look  back,  for  the  past  is  full  of  shapes  of  terror ;  it 
cannot  bear  to  look  up,  for  it  sees  there  the  face  ci  an  offended  God ;  it  cannot  bear 
to  look  forward,  for  the  future  is  peopled  with  unknown  terrors.  2.  There  may  be 
the  recollection  of  sin  and  at  the  same  time  an  assured  persuasion  of  f  oigiveness. 
This  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  peace.  Not  that,  even  thus,  the  remembrance 
of  sin  is  pleasi^nt.  Moses  is  put  in  mind  of  Meribah  to  keep  him  humble.  Bin 
reniembered  cannot  but  cause  shame  ;  yet  it  is  quite  compatible  with  great  peace  of 
mind.  Not  only  so,  there  is  a  calm  and  soul-filling  peace  which  is  the  fruit  of  for* 
giveness,  and  diffuses  itself  most  abundantly  wnen  the  soul  expatiates  on  the 
remembrance  at  once  of  its  own  sin  and  the  Lord^s  foigiving  grace.  **  Bless  the 
Lord,  oh  my  soul,  who  forgiveth  all  thine  iniquities." 

II.  The  Lord  comforts  his  servant  in  the  prospect  of  departure.  1.  By  giving 
him  a  sight  of  the  good  in  store  for  the  Church.  It  is  remarkable  how  often  saints 
who  have  spent  their  strength  on  some  great  Christian  enterprise,  and  earnestly 
desired  to  see  it  accomplished  before  their  departure,  have  been  denied  this  gratifica- 
tion. Moses  did  not  cross  the  Jordan  ;  David  did  not  see  the  Temple,  nor  Daniel 
the  Return,  nor  John  the  Baptist  the  manifestation  of  Christ's  glonr.  Yet  to  all  those 
saints  there  was  granted  some  such  view  as  that  which  gladdened  the  eye  of  Moses 
on  Nebo.  He  who  knows  the  hearts  knew  how  dear  to  Moses*  heart  was  the  good 
of  Israel.  It  is  an  excellent  token  of  grace  in  the  heart  when  the  prospect  of  good 
days  in  store  for  the  Church  and  cause  of  God  is  a  cordial  in  one's  last  sickness.  2. 
By  telling  him  of  the  good  and  congenial  society  that  awaits  him  in  the  other  world. 
"  Thy  people."  When  we  die  we  go  to  God.  The  ascension  of  Christ  in  our  nature 
has  nlled  heaven  for  us  with  such  a  blaze  of  fresh  light  that  we  must  ever  think  of 
heayen  chiefly  as  a  ''  being  with  the  Lord/'  Yet  it  is  a  precious  thought,  and  full  of 
comf orty  tliat  l^ose  who  fall  asleep  in  Jesus  are  gathered  to  their  people,  their  true 
kindred.  Moses  goes  to  be  with  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  with  Joseph,  with 
Miriam  and  Aaron. — B. 

Vers.  18 — 20. — The  appointment  of  Joshua  to  he  Moses]  successor.  Moses,  after 
liaving  been  the  leader  of  his  people  for  forty  years,  is  at  length  to  get  his 
discharge.  Nothing  has  yet  been  determined  regarding  a  successor.  The  point  is, 
on  every  account,  too  important  to  be  left  open  till  the  present  leader  has  passed 
away.  A  change  of  leadership,  always  hazardous,  is  especially  hazardous  when  the 
army  is  in  the  neld  and  the  enemy  is  on  the  watch.  If  the  Divine  wisdom  judged  it 
necessary  Uiat  Eleazar  should  be  invested  with  the  high  priesthood  before  Aaron 
died,  much  more  is  it  necessary  that,  before  Moses  lays  down  the  sceptre,  a  successor 
should  be  appointed  and  placed  in  command.  We  are  now  to  see  how  this  was  done. 
The  story,  besides  its  intrinsic  interest,  which  is  not  small,  is  interesting,  moreover, 
on  this  account,  that  the  mode  of  procedure  prescribed  and  followed  in  this  case 
furnished  precedents  which  continue  to  be  observed  amongst  us  down  to  the  present 
day.    Three  topics  claim  notice. 

1  At  whose  instance  this  appointment  took  place.  It  was  Moses  who  sued  for 
a  successor.    It  was  not  the  people  who  urged  on  the  business^  nor  was  it  neces8ai;|r 
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to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  the  present  leader  by  a  Divine  command.  No  sooner 
does  Moses  receive  notice  to  demit  than  he  prays  for  a  successor,  and  begs  that  his 
eyes  may  see  him  before  he  dies.  His  experience  of  the  government  makes  him 
dread  the  dangers  of  an  interregnum.  "  Sheep  without  a  shepherd,"  such  would  the 
tribes  be  without  a  leader ;  unable  to  keep  order  among  themselves,  and  exposed  to 
every  enemy.  It  betokened  great  nobility  of  soul  in  Moses  that  this  was  the  thought 
uppermost  in  his  mind  on  hearing  that  ms  hour  was  come.  The  paramount  f  eehng 
01  his  heart  was  concern  for  the  honour  of  the  Lord  and  the  good  of  Israel  after  his 
decease.  Some  men  cannot  endure  the  sight  of  a  successor ;  Moses  earnestly  desired 
to  see  his  successor  before  he  died.  Such  beinc;  his  desire,  see  where  he  carries  it. 
"  Let  the  Lord  set  a  man  over  the  congreqationJ  From  the  Lord  he  had  received 
his  commission  at  the  bush ;  from  the  Lord  he  sues  for  a  successor.  Moses  was 
emphatically  the  ''servant  of  the  Lord;*'  and  none  but  the  Lord  has  authority  to 
nominate  the  heir  to  so  high  an  office.  Moses  has  another  reason  for  turning  God- 
wards  at  this  time.  None  but  the  Lord  knows  the  fittest  man,  or  can  furnish  him 
with  the  wisdom  and  valour  the  office  will  crave.  He  is  "  ike  God  of  the  spirits  of 
all/tesh"  He  made  men's  souls,  and  he  knows  them.  He  admits  them  into  mtimacy 
wim  himself.  He  is  their  Saviour  and  Portion.  When  the  Church,  or  any  part  of 
it,  finds  itself  in  want  of  a  man  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  some  office  of  high  responsi-^ 
bility,  or  to  be  sent  forth  on  some  peculiarly  difficult  mission,  this  is  the  quarter  to 
which  it  must  turn.  The  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh  can  furnish  them  with  the 
man  they  want ;  He,  and  no  other. 

II.  On  whom  the  appointment  was  bestowed.  "  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  a  man 
in  whom  is  the  spirit"  Joshua  was  no  stranger  to  Moses ;  he  had  been  "  Moses* 
minister  from  his  youth  "  (ch.  xi.  28),  and  known  to  him  as  a  man  every  way  fitted 
to  be  his  successor.  He  must  have  thought  of  him ;  yet  he  did  not  presume  to 
suggest  his  name;  he  waited  to  hear  what  the  Lord  would  speak.  N.B.  When 
Moses  was  about  to  die  and  a  successor  was  sought,  it  turned  out  that  the  Lord  had 
anticipated  the  want.  The  successor  of  Moses  was  in  training  for  forty  years  before 
Moses  died.     This  happens  oftener  than  many  suppose. 

III.  The  manner  of  the  investiture.  1.  Joshua  was  presented  to  the  congrega- 
tion in  a  public  assembly.  To  be  sure,  he  owed  his  appomtment  to  Divine  nomin- 
ation, not  to  popular  election.  He  was,  like  Moses,  the  Lord's  vicegerent.  Never- 
theless, ♦lie  people  were  acknowledged  in  the  appointment  They  were  to  be  Joshua's 
subjects,  but  not  his  slaves.  Acconlingly,  it  was  judged  only  fair  and  right  that  they 
should  be  informed  publicly  of  the  appointment ;  that  thev  should  witness  the 
investiture  and  hear  the  charge  (cf.  ch.  xx.  27).  2.  Moses  laid  his  hands  upon  him. 
This  is  Hie  earliest  example  in  Scripture  of  a  rite  of  investiture  which  was  aiterwards 
much  in  use,  which  was  transferred  by  the  apostles  to  the  New  Testament  Church, 
and  is  the  familiar  custom  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  still.  The  terms  in  which  it  is 
here  enjoined  place  the  intention  of  it  in  a  clear  light  (1)  It  denoted  the  investiture 
of  Joshua  with  the  office  of  leader  and  commander  in  succession  to  Moses.  "  Thoa 
shalt  put  some  of  thine  honour  upon  him,  that  all  the  congregation  may  be  obedient" 
(ver.  201  Not  aU  his  honour ;  for  Moses  was  set  over  all  God's  house,  and  in  that 
respect  liad  no  successor ;  but  part  of  his  honour,  particularly  that  part  in  virtue  of 
which  he  was  captain  of  the  host  of  Israel  (cf.  Acts  vl  6 ;  xiii.  8).  (2)  It  denoted 
also  the  bestowment  on  Joshua  of  the  gifts  appropriate  to  his  new  office.  Not  that 
Joshua  was,  till  now,  without  valour  or  wisdom.  During  his  long  apprenticeship  of 
forty  years  he  had  given  abundant  evidence  of  a  rich  dowry  of  these  virtues.  But 
the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  Moses  by  Divine  command  was  a  token  and  pledge 
that  a  double  portion  of  his  master's  spirit  would  be  thenceforward  bestowed,  to 
strengthen  him  to  take  up  his  master's  task  and  carry  it  forward  to  completion.  The 
pledge  was  redeemed*  "  Joshua  was  full  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  for  Mioses  had  laid 
his  hands  upon  him "  (Deut  xxxiv.  9 ;  cf.  1  Tim.  iv.  14).  3.  Moses  gave  him  a 
charge.  The  scope  and  substance  of  the  charge  are  recorded  in  Deut  iii.  28  and 
xxxi.  7,  8.  The  design  of  this  part  of  the  service  was  twofold.  On  the  one  hand, 
Moses  faithfully  expounded  the  duties  belonging  to  the  office  with  which  he  was 
now  invested.  He  certified  him  that  it  was  no  idle  dignity  he  was  now  entering 
upon^  but  an  arduous  work*   And  this  was  done  not  withm  a  tent,  or  in  some  solitary 
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place,  but  publicly,  and  before  all  the  congregatioD,  that  they  as  well  as  Joshua 
might  hear.  On  the  other  hand,  Moses  laboured  to  strengthen  his  successor's  hesrt. 
Ko  man  was  so  well  able  to  comfort  Joshua  as  Moses  was.  The  Lord  in  calling 
Moses  at  the  bush  had  given  him  the  promise, "  Surely  I  will  be  with  thee.**  He  had 
kept  the  promise.  Moses  was  able  to  testify  that  when  God  calls  a  man  to  any  duty, 
he  will  he  with  him  in  the  discbarge  of  the  duty  ;  so  that  the  most  timid  man  may 
well  be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage  in  the  work  the  Lord  has  given  him  to  do. — B. 

Vers.  12|  13. — The  aUeviadofu  of  death.  Death  a  penalty  even  in  the  adopted 
family  of  God,  though  turned  into  a  blessing  to  the  believer.  Some  of  the  allevia- 
tions of  the  penalty  suggested  by  this  command  to  Moses.  Through  faith  in  Chriat 
we  may  enjoy — 

I.  A   CLXAB  VIEW  OF  THE  GLORIOnS  FUTUBI  OF   THB  ChITRCH.      As  MoSSS  SSW  the 

land,  not  yet  possessed,  but  already  "  given,"  so  may  faith  anticipate  the  goodly 
heritage  of  the  future.  Illustrate  Joseph^s  death-bed  (Gen.  1.  24) ;  David's  antici- 
pations of  an  age  of  glory  under  Solomon ;  the  bright  glimpses  of  the  future  with 
which  nearly  every  one  of  the  minor  prophets  concludes. 

II.  A  BELSASS  FBOH  THB  QEAVE  BBSPONSlblLITIlS   OF    THAT   FUT17BB.      MoseS   Wa8 

spared  from  the  wars  of  ihe  Lord  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  And  Christiana, 
though  willing,  like  the  aged  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  to  "  enlist  again  in  a  minute,"  "  to 
begin  life  over  again,  and  work  once  more'*  (*  Autobiography/  il  ^2),  are  spared 
from  the  conflicts  of  the  "  perilous  times  "  of  the  future. 

IlL  An  assurahcb  that  the  wobk  of  God  will  be  efficibntlt  cabbied  on  with- 
oirr  U8L  Not  even  a  Moses  is  essential  to  the  Qiurch  of  God ;  Joshua  will  do  the  work 
•swell. 

IV.  An  adxittangb  to  the  company  of  the  pioim  dbab.  **  Thy  peopUf*'  who  died 
in  faith,  and  now  live  with  God.  With  bri^ter  hopes  than  any  heathens,  or  even 
than  MoseSy  we  may  say,  "  I  go  to  the  majority." 

Y.   A  PBACEFUL  DBPABTUBE  SUCH  AS  OTHEB  LOVED  ONES  HAVE  IXPEBIENCED.     "  As 

Aaron  thy  brother  was  gathered."    We  have  seen  *'  the  end  of  their  course  "  (Heb. 
aiiL  7)|  and  may  expect  grace  for  dying  hours  such  as  they  enjoyed. — P. 

Vers.  IQ-'Zl.-^The  qmiij^iocaioM  for  the  public  sertfice  of  Ood.  Some  of  Aesa 
are  illustrated  in  ^  ease  oi  Joshua. 

I.  The  INDWELLING  OF  THE  Spibit  OF  GoD  (ver.  18).  This  obvious  from  the 
past  hifltorpr  of  Joshua,  esi>ecia]ly  at  Eadesh  (chs.  xiii.,  xiv.).  Union  with  Christ 
through  faith,  attested  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  essential  for  us. 

IL  A  CLEAB  CONVICTION  OF  DUTY.  We  need  the  assurance  of  a  mission, "  a  dMige  ^ 
(ver.  19V  whether  addressed  from  without  or  heard  in  the  secret  of  the  souL 

III.  A  PBOVIDENTIAL  APPOINTMENT.    "  Lay  thine  hand  upon  him."    Not  every  im- 

fulse  is  to  be  taken  for  a  Divine  *^  charge,"  lest  we  should  run  without  being  sent  (cf. 
*s.  XXV.  4,  6 ;  cxliii.  8). 

IV.  The  confidence  of  the  people  of  God  (ver.  20 ;  cf.  1  Tim.  iii.  7).  In  carry- 
ing on  our  work  we  may  need  the  cheerful  co-operation,  or  even  "  obedience  '*  (ver. 
20),  which  confidttice  in  our  character  and  commission  inspires. 

V.  Ceaseless  communion  with  and  mbbction  fbom  (Jod  (ver.  21).  For  tfie  wel- 
fare of  a  *'  congregation  "  or  of  a  nation  may  depend  on  the  instmctioxis  given,  or 
assumed  to  be  given,  in  Qod*B  name. — P. 

Vers.  12— 23.— Pr«xjrinflf  for  the  end.  God  has  kept  in  view  this  solemn  dopv^ 
ture  of  Moses,  even  nom  &e  time  of  sentence  on  him  for  his  transgression.  The 
heights  of  Abarim  were  visible  to  God  from  Meribah.  And  now  Israel  lies  at  their 
base,  the  work  of  Moses  is  done,  and  God  intimates  the  immediate  preparations  for 
his  departure.  God  had  already  said  to  him  that  afte?  taking  vengeance  on  the 
Midianites  he  should  be  gathered  to  his  people  (ch.  xxxi.  2).  (Evidently  the  events 
of  ch.  xxxi.  are  earlier  in  time  than  those  of  ch.  xxvii.  12 — 23.) 

L  The  place  of  depabtube  is  also  the  place  of  a  olobious  vision.  The  eyes  of 
the  dying  leader  closed  upon  the  sight  of  the  land  which  the  Lord  had  given  to  the 
ehildrea  of  Israel    We  may  be  sore  ikMt  God  directed  the  feet  of  Moses  to  the  one 
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spot  where  there  was  the  most  suggestive  view  of  Canaan.  Not  of  necessity  the 
view  of  greatest  geographical  extent,  but  probably  one  that  would  sufficiently  in* 
dicate  the  variety  of  surface  and  products,  showing  also  something  of  the  populous 
cities.  There  would  be  everything  to  impress  on  Moses  a  most  decided  and  cheerinflr 
contrast  with  the  wilderness.  There  might  be  no  place  even  in  the  promised  land 
itself  where  he  could  get  a  better  view  for  the  purpose.  He  may  have  climbed  to 
different  heights  during  the  sojourn  of  the  people  in  Moab,  and  seen  many  things  to 
gladden  his  heart,  yet  never  found  just  the  Abarim  point  of  view,  until  God  signified 
It  to  him.  There  are  many  points  of  wide  and  spirit-filling  view  to  which  we  may 
come  in  our  excursions  through  the  high  lands  of  Scriptural  truth  and  privilege,  but 
we  must  wait  for  God  himself  to  give  us  the  great  Abarim  point  of  view.  Many  a 
Moabite  shepherd  had  wandered  on  those  heights,  and  seen  with  the  outward  eye  the 
same  landscape  as  Moses ;  but  it  needed  a  Moses,  with  a  lon^-instructed,  experienced, 
and  privileged  heart,  to  see  what  the  Lord  would  show  hmi.  Balaam  was  driven 
from  one  height  to  another  by  the  unsatisfied  Balak,  yet  from  them  all  even  he,  the 
man  of  carnal  and  corrupt  mind,  saw  something  glorious.  What  then  must  not 
Moses  have  seen,  being  so  different  a  man  from  Balaam,  and  looking  from  Gkni'a  own 
chosen  point  of  view  ? 

II.  It  is  also  the  PLACB  for  CHECRIKe  ANTICIPATIONS  OF  THB  RARTHLT  FDTURE  OF 

God's  people.  Moses  is  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  that  the  land  was  worth  forty 
years'  waiting  and  sufEering  for.  The  object  stands  revealed  before  him  as  worthy 
of  the  effort.  And  though  the  earthly  future  of  Israel  is  not  to  be  his  future,  yet 
how  could  he  look  upon  it  otherwise  than  with  as  much  interest  and  solicitude  as  if 
it  were  his  own  ?  Certainly  that  future  was  assured,  as  far  as  promise  could  assure 
it,  and  all  the  tenor  of  experience  in  the  past.  Whatever  the  Qircumstances  of  Moses* 
death,  they  could  not  materially  affect  the  course  of  the  people,  seeing  the  ever-loving, 
all-comprehending  God  had  them  in  charge.  But  it  became  God — it  was  a  tign  of 
loving  care  for  a  faithful  servant — that  Moses  should  die  as  he  did.  Quite  conceiv- 
ably he  might  have  died  in  the  gloom  caused  by  some  fresh  aberration  of  the  people, 
or  at  the  best  in  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  daily  life,  with  nothing  more  to  mark 
his  departure  than  if  he  were  one  of  the  most  obscure  persons  in  the  camp.  But 
God  orders  all  things  so  that  he  shall  depart  where  and  wnen  his  mind  may  be  filled 
with  great  joy  because  of  Israel's  coming  years  in  Canaan,  It  happened  not  to  him, 
as  it  has  happened  often  in  great  crises  of  human  affairs,  that  the  leader  has  been 
suddenly  called  away  with  the  feeling  in  his  heart,  *'  After  me  the  delate."  None 
indeed  knew  better  than  Moses  that  Canaan  would  have  its  own  difficulties.  From 
the  wilderness  to  Canaan  was  in  many  things  only  an  exchange  of  difficulties,  but  still 
Canaan  had  things  the  wilderness  never  had,  never  could  have,  else  it  would  no<t 
have  been  the  promised  land.  Moses  looks  down  on  Canaan,  and  he  sees  not  only 
the  land,  but  a  Joshua,  with  600,000  fighting  men  under  him,  a  tabernacle,  an  srk  <» 
the  covenant,  institutions  in  a  measure  consolidated  by  the  daily  attention  of  forty 
years. 

III.  The  similar  absitrangks  we  vat  have  as  to  thx  rnruBE  of  God's  work  nr 
THE  WORLD.  We  have  things  which  our  fathers  had  not — instruments,  opportunities, 
liberties,  and  successes  which  were  denied  to  them.  Tet  they  saw  the  bright  day 
coming ;  its  first  streaks  fell  on  their  d3ring  faces ;  and  they  rejoioed  even  m  whst 
they  could  not  share.  Aged  and  bone-weary  Israelites  who  died  just  as  the  people 
were  leaving  E^ypt  would  nevertheless  rejoice  with  all  their  hearts  in  the  deliver- 
ance of  their  children.  And  Moses,  who  had  been  bom  an  exile,  who  had  lived  forty 
years  among  strangers  in  Egypt,  forty  years  more  in  the  second  exile  of  Midian,  and 
forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  was  just  the  man  to  appreciate  the  satisfactions  which 
were  coming  to  his  brethren  at  last  Thus  we  should  learn  to  rejoice  with  all  our 
hearts  in  the  advent  of  possessions  and  privileges  which  have  come  too  late  for 
ns  individually  to  share.  It  is  not  enough  languidly  to  say  that  things  will  be  better 
for  the  next  generation  than  they  are  for  the  ^esent ;  it  should  be  our  joy  to  live 
and  work  as  Moses  did  for  the  attainment  of  this.  Let  all  onr  life  be  a  slow  climb- 
ing of  Abarim,  then  our  closing  days  will  be  rewarded  with  Abarim's  view.  It  was 
the  glory  and  joy  of  Moses  that  while  he  looked  from  the  top  of  the  mount,  Israel 
was  in  the  pliun  beneath.    They  were  not  far  sway  in  the  wildemsss  of  Sinai  cor, 
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worse  still,  in  the  brick-yards  of  Egypt  Moses  had  brought  them  with  him,  or  rather 
God  had  brought  him  and  them  together.  All  humble,  unselfish,  and  God-respecting^ 
hearts,  who  work  through  evil  report  and  Rood  report  to  make  the  world  better,  will 
assuredly  have  something  of  the  reward  of  Moses  from  the  top  of  Abarim.  As  con- 
oems  the  greatest  treasures  of  the  kin^om  of  God,  it  matters  not  in  what  generation 
we  live.  It  was  better  to  be  a  believmg  Israelite  in  the  wilderness,  even  though  he 
died  there,  than  an  unbelieving  one  in  Canaan.  It  will  be  better  in  the  judgment 
for  the  man  of  two  thousand  years  ago  who  looked  forward  longingly  for  the  Messiah 
than  for  the  man  of  to-day  who  looks  back  carelessly  on  the  cross.  The  resources 
and  revelations  of  eternity  will  equalise  the  disparities  of  time.  All  the  same  it  will 
be  no  small  matter  if  those  who  have  taken  part  in  guiding  a  generation  through  the 
wilderness  see  the  earthly  Canaan  on  which  it  is  entering  bSore  they  are  gathered 
to  their  people.  Each  ^neration  should  leave  to  the  next  more  of  Canaan  and  less 
of  the  \nldemes8.  Each  generation,  though  it  enters  in  some  sort  upon  a  Canaan, 
should  leave  it  as  only  a  wilderness  compared  with  the  brighter  Canaan  that  is  to 
follow.  Let  our  confident,  determined  cry  ever  be,  Out  of  Christ  there  is  no  hope 
for  the  toorld.  Out  of  Christ  the  generations  of  men  must  become  more  and  more 
corrupt,  and  give  more  hold  for  the  pessimist  with  his  dismal  creed.  But  equally 
our  cry  must  be,  In  Christ  there  is  no  room  even/or  despondency^  let  alone  detpair. 
Black  as  the  outlook  remains  on  a  world's  sins  and  sorrows,  the  God  who  showed 
Canaan  to  Moses  &om  Abarim  holds  his  resources  undiminished  still  (Matt  zxviii. 
20 ;  Rom.  viil  28  ;  xi.  33—36 ;  xv.  19,  29  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  68 ;  2  Cor.  i.  20).— Y. 

Vers.  16— 17.— 7%«  solicitude  of  Moses  for  the  helpless  flock.  L  The  fiqub* 
UNDER  WHICH  MosES  INDICATES  IsBAEL.  He  speaks  of  them  as  a  flock  of  sheep, 
thus  venturing  on  a  meek  reference  to  the  (juality  of  his  own  past  services.  He 
speaks  like  a  man  who  had  been  long  prepanng,  even  before  Meribah,  for  an  emer- 

fenoy  such  as  this.  He  knew  he  could  not  live  always,  and  he  saw  no  sufficiently 
opef ul  change  in  Israel.  He  had  to  deal  with  the  sheep-nature  in  them  from  the 
first,  and  that  nature  was  in  them  still  in  undiminished  vitality.  They  would,  he 
implies,  be  as  helpless  in  Canaan  as  in  the  wilderness.  He  had  not  yet  got  the  view 
from  Abarim,  but  that  view  would  only  deepen  his  thankfulness  that  God  had  given 
the  people  a  shepherd.  For  the  more  impressive  the  view,  and  the  more  there 
was  revealed  of  nch  and  abundant  pasture,  the  more  evident  it  would  become  tiiat 
the  sheep  needed  guidance  in  order  to  make  full  use  of  the  pasture.  Passing  from 
the  wilderness  into  Canaan,  while  it  vastly  enlarges  the  sheep-privileges,  does  not 
in  itself  change  the  sheep- nature.  The  need  remains  in  egfual  force  both  for 
guidance  and  protection.  Where  the  privileges  are  greater,  there,  consequently,  the 
possessions  will  be  greater ;  there  also  there  will  be  more  to  attack,  more  danger  of 
attack,  and  more  need  of  defence.  And  in  like  manner  how  helpless  we  are  of 
ourselves  among  the  vast  resources  and  promises  which  belong  to  God's  grace  in 
Christ  Jesus.  Unless  we  have  some  one  to  guide  and  strengthen,  and  show  us  the 
meaning  and  power  of  Divine  truth,  we  are  as  helpless  as  an  infant  would  be  with  a 
steam-engine.  Weak  and  strong  are  relative  terms.  Sheep  are  strong  enough  in 
certain  ways — strong  to  rebel  against  wholesome  restraints  and  break  throug:h  them, 
but  not  strong  enough  to  repdi  the  dangers  which  come  when  the  restraints  are 
broken  through.  Moses  had  only  too  often  seen  Israel  hanging  together  like  sheep, 
going  in  troops  after  some  headstrong  Eorah,  while  men  of  the  Caleb  and  Joshua 
order  were  almost  to  be  counted  on  one's  fingers. 

II.  The  people  being  such,  a  shepherd  was  a  manifest  necessitt.  Given 
sheep,  it  does  not  take  much  reasoning  to  infer  a  shepherd.  Moses  had  been  a 
shepnerd  himself,  both  literally  and  figuratively,  and  his  experience  of  the  sheep  in 
Miaian  doubtless  sharpened  his  sense  of  the  analogy  as  he  gazed  on  the  human 
sheep  whom  he  had  lea  for  forty  years.  A  man  unfamiliar  wiUi  pastoral  life  might 
indeed  talk  in  a  general  way  of  the  fallen  children  of  men  as  sheep ;  but  it  needed  a 
Moses  to  speak  oi  the  shepherd's  work  with  such  minuteness  and  sympathetic  interest 
as  he  shows  here.  The  shepherd  is  to  go  out  before  the  sheep.  With  him  rests  the 
responsibility  of  choosiuK  the  place  of  pasture.  And  he  must  lead  the  sheep.  He 
must  go  before  them,  and  not  too  far  bdEore  them,  or  he  cannot  truly  lead._  He  leads 
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them  out  to  find  pasture,  and  he  leads  them  in  to  insure  security.  The  Good  Shepherd 
is  in  himself  the  guarantee  both  for  nourishment  and  security,  and  the  sheep  foUow 
him,  as  if  to  show  that  the  real  nourishments  and  securities  of  religion  must  come  by 
a  voluntary  acceptance.  There  is  much  difference  between  being  drawn  and  driven. 
The  shee^  f  ollowins^  tiie  shepherd  is  not  like  the  ox  dragging  the  plough  and  quick- 
by  its  masters  goad.    There  are  times  indeed  when,  liJ 


ened  by  its  masters  goad.  There  are  times  indeed  when, like  the  ox,  we  must  be 
driven  and  chastised,  but  the  greatest  results  can  only  be  gained  when  we  are  drawn 
like  the  sheep.  In  the  lives  of  God's  people  there  is  a  very  instructive  mingling  of 
freedom  and  constraint  Let  us  add,  that  in  thinking  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
shepherd  for  the  providing  of  pasture  it  must  not  be  lorgotten  how  soon  the  manna 
ceased  when  Canaan  was  entered  (Josh.  v.  12]).  The  peopla  then  needed  guiding 
into  a  forethought  and  industry  from  which,  in  the  presence  of  the  daily  manna, 
they  had  long  been  free. 

III.  It  is  manifest  that  nothing  but  a  Divinb  appointkxnt  was  adequate 
TO  MEET  THIS  NECESSITY.  Popular  election  vxu  certairdj^  not  availahle.  The  sheep 
would  make  a  poor  business  of  it  if  they  had  to  choose  a  shepherd.  Pojpular 
government  is  less  objectionable  than  the  rule  of  despots,  but  it  has  its  own  delusions, 
its  own  narrow  aims.  The  natural  man  is  the  natural  man,  circumscribed  by  the 
limits  of  time,  and  sense,  and  natural  discernment,  whether  he  be  noble  or  peasant. 
The  follies  and  cruelties  of  democracy  have  caused  as  sad,  humiliating  pages  to 
be  written  in  the  history  of  the  world  as  the  follies  and  cruelties  of  any  aespot 
whatever.  The  man  who  says  vox  popuH,  vox  Dei  speaks  error  none  the  less 
because  he  speaks  out  of  a  generous,  enthusiastic  heart  Never  till  the  voice  of 
Christ  becomes  the  willing  and  gladsome  voice  of  the  people  can  vox  populi^  vox 
Dei  be  the  truth.  Equally  plain  is  it  that  the  choice  of  Moses  tods  not  available.  He 
feels  that  the  thing  can  only  be  done  in  entire  submission  to  God.  Moses  himself, 
in  the  day  of  his  first  call,  had  spoken  very  depreciatingly  of  his  own  qualifications* 
Yet  not  only  had  God  chosen  him,  but  also  proved  the  choice  was  right  The  event 
had  shown  that  he  was  the  leader  after  God's  own  heart.  What  a  thing  if  he  had 
turned  out  like  Saul ;  but  that  he  could  not  do,  he  was  so  completely  the  choice  of 
God.  It  was  not  for  Moses  then,  who  had  gone  so  tremblingly  from  Midian  to 
Eg^pt,  to  say,  "  Who  is  fittest  man  for  shepherd  now  ? ''  Moses  felt  well  able  to 
estimate  the  qualifications  of  a  leader ;  but  who  best  supplied  those  qualifications 
was  a  question  which  none  but  the  all-searching,  all-knowing  God  could  answer. 
God  had  not  only  seen  fitness  in  Moses,  but  he  had  seen  fitness  in  Moses  only;  for 
we  must  ever  believe  that  in  each  generation,  and  for  each  emergency,  he  takes  the 
very  fittest  man  among  the  thousands  of  Israel.  God  had  chosen  at  the  departure 
from  Effypt ;  God  also  shall  choose  at  the  entrance  into  Canaan. 

IV.  Notice  the  suggestive  and  appropriate  wat  in  which  God  is  addressed. 
**  The  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh."  It  is  God  who  breathes  in  the  breath  of  life, 
sustains  and  controls  it,  and  can  fix  the  time  of  its  cessation.  Speaking  to  God  in 
this  way,  there  is  thus  an  expression  of  humble  personal  stibmissum.  Moses  cannot 
choose  the  time  of  death,  any  more  than  he  has  been  able  to  choose  anything  else. 
God  had  shielded  the  faint  and  delicate  breath  of  the  infant  as  it  lay  in  the  flags 
by  the  river's  brink,  and  now  he  calls  upon  the  old  man  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  who  has  passed  tlirough  such  a  difiScult  and  oft-endangered  course,  to  yield 
that  breath  up.  There  is  also  in  this  mode  of  address  a  dear  recognition  of  how  it 
is  that  God  may  he  looked  to  for  the  choice  of  a  leader.  God  has  but  lately  proved 
his  knowledge  of  individual  men  by  his  complete  control  over  those  djring  in  the 
wilderness  (ch.  xxvi.  64, 66).  He  who  assuredly  knows  the  hearts  of  all  the  600,000 
lately  counted  can  say  who  of  them  is  fittest  to  be  leader.  God  knows  who  is 
nearest  to  him  as  a  foUower,  There  is  no  fear  but  the  sheep  will  recognise  those 
whom  God  appoints.  In  spite  of  all  the  difiSculties  of  Moses,  in  spite  of  rebellions 
and  curses,  in  spite  of  the  crumbling  away  of  a  whole  generation,  the  nation  is  still 
there.  Moses  can  say,  on  the  verge  of  Jordan  and  at  the  foot  of  Abarim,  "  Here 
am  I  and  the  flock  that  was  given  me."  But  all  this  achievement  only  glorified  God 
the  more,  that  God  who  had  chosen  Moses  and  hedged  up  his  way.  Any  other 
leader  than  the  one  God  had  chosen  could  never  have  got  out  of  Egypt  Any  other 
leader  than  the  one  God  will  now  choose  cannot  get  across  Jordan. — X^ 
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Vers.  18 — 23, — The  solicitude  relieved  by  the  appointment  c/ Joshua.  Qod  makes 
an  immediate,  gracious,  and  full  compliance  with  the  request  of  Moses.  It  is  a 
welcome  sight  when  the  will  of  God  rims  forward  as  it  were  to  meet  the  wishes  ot 
man.  God  has  so  often  to  reveal  himself  refusing  and  thwarting  the  wishes  of  men, 
or  at  all  events  complying  with  them  only  in  part.  This  request  must  have  been 
expected,  and  the  command  to  go  up  into  Ahanm  prepared  the  way  for  it  to  be 
made. 

I.  Thb  QUALincATiON  OF  JosHUA.     '<  A  man  in  whom  is  the  spirit ; "  a  spirit 
doubtless *8uch  as  was  bestowed  on  the  seventy  elders,  of  whom,  in  all  probability, 
Joshua  was  one  (ch.  xi. ).   Having  the  spirit  was  the  one  indispensable  thing.   Nothing 
of  such  woric  as  Joshua  had  to  do  could  be  done  without  it     There  are  diversities 
of  operations,  but  they  are  all  the  operations  of  those  in  whom  there  are  special  and 
necessary  endowments  for  the  work  they  have  to  do.    Others  beside  Joshua  ha^ 
some  of  the  guaHfieaiions  he  possessed,  but,  lacking  the  spirit,  they  might  as  well  have 
lacked  everythina.   What,  for  instance,  was  there  to  prevent  Ualeb  from  being  leader  7 
Like  Joshua,  he  had  been  one  of  the  spies,  and  seen  Canaan  before.    He  strikes  us  as 
being  even  a  bolder  and  more  resolute  man  than  Joshua ;  but  courage,  fidelity,  the 
following  of  God  rather  than  man,  while  these  are  the  qualities  that  make  martyrs^ 
they  are  not  enough  to  make  leaders.    A  Christian  might  make  an  excellent  figare 
at  tiie  stake  who  would  be  nowhere  as  the  guide  of  the  flock.     It  is  beautifnl  to  feel 
that  Caleb  continued  his  simple-hearted  devotion  to  the  cause  of  Israel.    Joshua  and 
he  seem  to  have  continued  the  best  of  friends  (Josh.  xiv.).     Whether  a  man  is  a 
leader  or  not  should  not  affect  our  judgment  of  him  in  his  whole  humanity.     Let  us 
esteem  most  those  who  are  best.    It  is  a  foolish  question  to  ask  who  is  greatest  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  for  every  one  may  conceivably  have  such  excellence  o£ 
spiritual  qualities  as  may  put  him  in  the  fffst  place.    We  may  conclude  then  that, 
good  and  true  man  as  Caleb  was,  he  lacked  the  particular  spirit  which  Joshua  poe^ 
sessed.    Notice,  again,  that  some  who  certainly  had  the  spirit  as  well  as  Joshua  kicked 
K^ker  qualifications*    For  one  thing,  Joshua  had  been  long  and  intimately  connected 
wiUi  Moses.    It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  many  thin^  were  done  to  give  Moses 
pleasure  in  this  departing  hour.    His  death  before  crossmg  Jordan  is  a  necessity ; 
there  is  no  way  to  obviate  it ;  but  reall v  as  we  read  of  it  we  have  hard  work  ta 
connect  the  usual  gloom  of  death  with  the  event.    The  view  that  he  gets,  the  com* 
pliance  with  his  request,  and  the  choice  of  one  who  had  been  long  his  faithful  and 
affectionate  companion,  all  these  things  made  the  cup  of  the  dying  Moses  run  over. 
It  was  euthanasia  indeed.     The  friendship  of  Joshua  with  Moses  may  have  had  a 
very  great  deal  to  do  with  the  appointment    Those  who  choose  the  eompamy  of  the 
good  and  remain  steadfast  in  it  are  likely  to  gain  such  positions  as  may  enable  them 
to  transmit  the  infiuence  of  the  good.     Passing  over  the  immediate  circumstances  of 
the  appointment,  which  were  such  as  to  impress  deeply  both  the  shepherd  and  the 
sheep,  and  remain  in  the  shepherd's  mind,  at  all  events,  till  his  latest  hour,  we 
notice— 

II.  Thb  gbbat  rule  fob  the  shepherd's  guidakoe.  God  was  not  about  to  visit 
Joshua  as  he  did  Moses.  Moses  stood  in  lonely  and  awful  eminence  as  the  prophet 
with  whom  God  spoke  face  to  face  (ch.  xii.  8 ;  Deut  zzxtv.  10).  Such  a  mode  of 
revelation  was  needed  for  the  work  Moses  was  called  to  do.  The  work  in  the  wilderness 
was  a  peculiarly  critical  one.  In  one  sense  we  may  say  it  was  even  more  important 
than  the  work  m  Canaan.  Given  yoxa  foundation,  which  may  require  great  toil  and 
great  destruction  of  existing  things  if  you  are  to  get  down  to  the  rock ;  given  your 
materials,  which  have  to  be  accumulated  with  much  searching,  discernment,  and 
exactitude ;  given,  above  all  things,  your  design,  in  which  even  me  least  thing  is  to 
have  vital  connection  with  the  great  princmles — given  all  these,  and  then  the  chief 
thing  required  is  a  compjetent,  honest,  and  mdustrious  builder.  Moses  was  the  man 
who  gets  to  the  foundation,  gathers  the  material,  and  furnishes  the  design ;  Joshua, 
the  subordinate,  to  come  in  afterwards  and  by  simple-hearted,  plodding,  tenacious 
fidelity  to  complete  the  construction  of  what  was  intrusted  to  him.  There  was  no 
need  for  God  to  visit  Joshua  as  he  did  Moses.  The  signs  of  the  Urim  were  quite 
sufficient,  and  therefore  nothing  more  was  given.  Notice  also  that  the  priest  became 
thus  associated  with  the  leader,  to  confirm  his  position  when  right,  and  to  check  him 
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in  case  he  showed  signs  of  going  wrong.  If  Joshua  had  gone  anywhere  else  than 
to  the  intimations  of  Urim,  the  resort  itself  would  have  been  sufficient  to  condemn 
him.  God  took  care  of  Moses  in  all  the  directions  he  had  to  give  by  immediately 
and  most  abundantly  strengfthening  and  supporting  him.  And  so  Joshua  here  was 
wonderfully  helped  by  the  Urim.  Any  one  who  refused  obedience  to  him  must  have 
been  resolutely  opposed  to  truth,  for  who  could  deny  intimations  plainly  palpable  to 
the  senses  ?  Thus  we  are  helped  by  the  thought  of  what  the  Urim  was  to  Joshua  in 
our  consideration  as  to  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  over  Christians. 
It  ia  sometimes  asked  why  inspiration  should  be  held  to  stop  with  the  canon  of 
Scripture.  An  equally  pertinent  question  is  to  ask  why  it  should  continue.  God 
alone  is  the  iudge  as  to  the  modes  of  revelation,  and  the  duration  of  those  modes. 
It  is  out  of  the  sovereignty  and  wisdom  of  him  whose  ways  are  unsearchable  that 
he  dealt  with  Moses  after  one  fashion,  and  with  Joshua  after  another.  And  it  is  by 
a  practical  reference  to  the  same  sovereignty  and  wisdom  that  we  shall  account  for 
the  difference  between  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  and  even  the  most  copious 
and  esteemed  of  the  earlier  post-apostolic  writings.  We  have  our  Urim  in  the  great 
principles  of  the  New  Testament 

IIL  The  choicb  was  justified  by  the  besult.  The  Book  of  Joshua  is  a  very 
remarkable  one  for  this  peculiarity,  which  it  shares  with  the  Book  of  Daniel,  that 
there  is  no  record  of  any  stumbling  on  the  part  of  its  leading  character.  Joshua  is 
always  alert,  obedient  to  God,  jealous  of  God's  honour,  and  keeping  the  great  end 
in  view.  ^  There  is  sin  recorded  in  the  Book  and  a  dilatory  spirit,  but  Joshua  himself 
appears  in  striking  contrast  to  this.  And  so  it  always  has  been  and  always  will  be ; 
he  whom  God  chooses  will  justify  the  choice.  The  successful  leaders  whom  God 
has  f^ven  his  people  in  the  past  are  an  an^>le  assurance  that  he  will  continue  to 
provide  them. — ^Y. 
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CHAPTEKS  XXYra.,  XXIX. 

The  routine  of  saorifioial  OFFEBnros 
(chs.  xxToL,  TxJT.).  Ver.  1.— Tlie  Lord 
i]^ake  unto  Koies.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
with  any  assurance  whether  the  law  of  offer- 
ings contained  in  these  two  chapters  was 
reallv  given  to  Moses  shortly  before  his 
death,  or  whether  it  was  ever  given  in  tlus 
eonnected  and  completed  form.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  the  formula  with  which  the 
section  o^ns  might  be  used  with  equal  pro- 
priety to  mtroduce  a  dif?est  of  the  law  on  this 
subject  compiled  b^  Moses  himself,  or  by 
some  snbseouent  editor  of  his  writizigs  ^m 
a  number  of  scattered  regulations,  written  or 
oral,  which  had  Divine  authority.  It  is 
indeed  quite  true  that  this  routine  of  sacrifice 
was  only  suitable  for  times  of  settled  habit- 
ation in  the  promised  land,  and  therefore 
there  is  a  certain  propriety  in  its  introduc- 
tion here  on  the  ere  of  the  entry  into  Oanaan. 
But  it  must  be  remembered,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  same  thing  holds  true  of  very 
much  of  the  legislation  given  at  Mount  Sinai, 
and  avowedly  of  that  comprised  in  ch.  xv. 
(see  ver.  2),  which  yet  appears  from  its 
position  to  have  been  giTen  before  the  rebel- 
lion of  Korah  in  the  wOdemess.  It  is  indeed 
plain  that  the  ritual,  festal,  and  sacrificial 
system,  both  as  elaborated  in  Leviticus  and 
as  luppkmsoted  in  Numbers,  presupposed 


throughout  an  almost  immediate  settlement 
in  Canaan.  It  is  also  plain  that  a  system  so 
elaborate,  and  entailing  so  much  care  and 
expense,  could  hardly  have  come  into  regular 
use  during  the  conquest,  or  for  some  time 
after.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  said  with  any 
special  force  that  the  present  section  finds  its 
natural  place  here.  AH  we  can  affirm  is  that 
the  svstem  itself  was  of  Divine  origin,  and 
dated,  in  substance  firom  the  days  of  Moses. 
In  any  case,  therefore,  it  Ib  rightly  intro- 
duced with  the  usual  formula  which  attests 
that  it  came  firom  God,  and  came  through 
Moses.  It  must  be  noted  that  a  great 
variety  of  observances  which  were  zealously 
followed  by  the  Jews  of  later  ages  find  no 
place  here.  Compare,  0.^.,  the  ceremonial 
pouring  of  water  during  the  feast  of  taber* 
nacles,  to  whi<^  allusion  is  made  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah  (xlL  8)  and  our  Lord  (John 
vii.  87,  88). 

Ver.  2.~Ky  offering,  and  my  Inroad. 
Literally,  "my  karban,  my  bread."  The 
ffenend  term  korban  (anything  offered  to 
God :  cf.  ch.  vii.  8 ;  Mark  vii.  11)  ia  here 
restricted  by  the  words  which  follow  to  the 

meatoffering.  <*  Bread  "  (Dl^^  is  translated 
"food"  in  Levit.  iii.  11,  1«  (see  the  note 
there),  tweet  saveur.  H^..  Septuagint, 
tic  dtrfitiv  thmBiac  (see  on  Gen.  viii.  21 ;  Levit; 
iii  16 ;  £phes.  v.  2). 
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Ver.  8.— This  ii  the  ofBurlng  made  bjflre. 

The  daily  offering  prescribed  at  £xod.  xxix. 
88—42,  and  which  had  presumably  never 
been  intermitted  since,  is  specified  aoain  here 
because  it  formed  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
sacrificial  system.  Whatever  else  was  of- 
fered was  in  addition  to  it,  not  in  lieu  of  it. 
The  sabbath  and  festival  use  of  the  Jews 
was  developed  out  of  the  ferial  use,  and 
rented  upon  it  Hence  in  a  connected  re- 
publication of  the  law  of  offering  it  could  not 
oe  omitted.  Without  spot  C^^r^.  Sep- 
tuagint,  &niifiovg.  This  necessary  qualifica- 
tion had  not  been  expressed  in  the  original 
ordinance,  but  in  respect  of  other  sacrifices 
had  been  continually  required  (see  on  Exod. 
xii  5 ;  Levit  L  8 ;  ch.  xix.  2 ;  Heb.  ix.  14 ; 
1  Pet  L  19). 

Yer.  7.— In  the  holy  place.  C^^5.  Sep- 
tuagint,  iv  r<f  ityi*^.  Josephus  paraphrases 
this  by  irtpl  rhv  fiatfiSv  (*  Ant,'  ui  10),  and 
so  the  Taigum  of  Onkelos;  Jonathan  and 
the  Targum  of  Palestine  render,  "from 
the  vessels  of  the  sanctuaiy."  The  former 
would  seem  to  be  the  real  meaning  of  the 
original.  There  is  nowhere  any  specific 
direction  as  to  the  ritual  of  the  drink  offer- 
ing (see  on  Levlt.  xxiii  and  ch.  xv.  7,  10), 
nor  is  it  certain  whether  it  was  poured  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar  (as  apparently  stated  in 
Ecclus.  L  16)  or  poured  upon  the  flesh  of 
the  sacrifice  on  the  altar  (as  seems  to  be  im- 
plied in  Philip.  iL  17).  The  strong  wine. 
IJK^.  Septuagint,  aliupa.  The  Targums 
render  it  "old  wine,"  because  the  drink 
offering  was  in  every  other  instance  or- 
dered to  be  made  with  wine  (Exod.  xxix.  40, 
&c.).  Shecar,  however,  was  not  wine,  but 
strong  drink  other  than  wine  (such  as  we 
call  ^^spirits  "),  and  it  is  invariably  used  in 
that  sense  in  contradistinction  to  wine  (see 
on  Levit  x.  9  ;  ch.  vi.  8,  &c).  It  can  only 
be  supposed  that  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
wine  m  the  wilderness  had  caused  the  coarser 
and  commoner  liquor  to  be  substituted  for 
it  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  the 
mention  of  sheear  should  be  retained  at  a 
time  when  wine  must  have  been  easily  ob- 
tainable, and  was  about  to  become  abund- 
ant (Deut.  viiL  8).  As  it  would  seem  im- 
possible that  aheoar  should  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  wine  after  the  settlement  in 
Csnaan,  its  mention  here  may  be  accepted  as 
evidence  of  the  wilderness-origin  of  this  par^ 
ticular  ordinance.  The  quantity  ordained 
(about  a  quart  for  each  lamb)  was  very  con- 
siderable. 

Yer.  9.— And  on  the  sabbath  day.  The 
special  offering  for  the  sabbath  is  ordered 
here  for  the  first  time.  It  does  not  say  when 
the  two  lambs  were  to  be  slain,  but  in  prac- 
tice it  was  immediately  after  the  morning 
saciifioe  of  the  day. 


Yer.  10. — The  burnt  oflining  of  eyeiy 
sabbath.  liteiaUy,  "the  sabbath  hant 
offering  for  its  sabbath." 

Yer.  ll.  —  In  the  beginning  of  jonr 
months.  The  new-moon  offering  aleo  is 
here  eigoined  for  the  first  time,  the  fsetiTal 
itself  having  only  been  incidentally  men- 
tioned in  ch.  X.  10.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  (unlike  the  sabbath)  was  a  nature- 
festival,  observed  more  or  less  by  all  nationa. 
As  such  it  did  not  require  to  be  instituted, 
but  only  to  be  r^^ted  and  sanctified  in 
order  that  it  might  not  lend  itself  to  idolaty, 
as  it  did  among  the  heathen  (cf.  Deut.  ir. 
19 ;  Job  xxxL  26,  27 ;  Jer.  viL  18  ;  viiL  2). 
The  new-moon  feast,  depending  upon  no 
calendar  but  that  of  the  sky,  and  more 
clearly  marked  in  that  than  any  other  recur- 
ring period,  was  certain  to  fix  itself  deeply 
in  the  social  and  religious  habits  of  a  simple 
pastoral  or  s^cultural  people.  Accordiiigly 
we  find  it  incidentally  mentioned  as  a  day  dT 
social  fathering  (1  Sam.  xx.  6),  and  as  a 'day 
for  religious  instruction  (2  Kings  iv.  23)« 
From  the  latter  passage,  and  ^m  such  pas- 
sages as  Isa.  Ixvi.  28 ;  Ezek.  xlvL  1 ;  Amoe 
viiL  6,  it  is  evident  that  the  feast  of  the 
new  moon  became  to  the  month  exactly  what 
the  sabbath  was  to  the  week — a  day  of  rest 
and  of  worship  (see  also  Judith  viiL  6). 

Yer.  15.~0ne  kid  of  the  goats.  "One 
hairy  one  (*^^^)  of  the  she  goats  OS)."  See 
on  ch.  vii  18«  This  was  probably  offered 
first  in  order,  according  to  the  usual  analogy 
of  such  sacrifices  (£xod.  xxix.  10—14).  There 
is  no  authority  for  supposing  that  this  sin 
offering  superseded  the  one  mentioned  in  ch. 
XV.  24  aq.  This  was  essentially  part  of  the 
customary  routine  of  sacrifice ;  tkcU  was 
essentially  occasional,  and  proper  to  some 
unforeseen  contingency.  It  is  likely  enou^ 
that  the  national  conscience  would  in  &ct 
content  itself  with  the  first,  but  it  does  not 
in  the  least  follow  that  such  was  the  inten* 
tion  of  the  legislator. 

Yer.  17.— In  the  fifteenth  day  of  this 
month  is  the  fsast  The  fourteenth  day  of 
Abib,  or  Kisan,  the  day  of  the  passover  proper, 
was  not  a  feast,  but  a  fast  ending  with  the 
sacred  meal  of  the  evening.  Only  the  ordin- 
ary daily  sacrifice  was  offered  on  this  day. 
Vnleayened  bread,  n^^  (tnatUM)^  Be^ 
tuagint,  &Zvfia,  unleavened  cakes. 

Yer.  18.— In  the  first  day,  i. «.  on  the 
fifteenth  (see  on  £xod.  xii  16 ;  Levit  xxiiL 
7). 

Yer.  19.-r-TeshalloflEinra8aeriflee.  This 
offering,  the  same  for  each  day  of  Mattsoth 
as  for  ihe  feast  of  the  new  moon,  had  not 
been  prescribed  before,  and  almost  certainly 
not  observed  at  the  one  passover  kept  in  the 
wilderness  (ch.  ix.  5). 

Yer.  28.— Te  shall  ottu  these  beside  the 
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Imrnt  offerinff  in  tbe  morning,  t.  0.  in  ad- 
dition to,  ana  immediately  after,  the  nsnal 
morning  sacrifice.  Even  when  it  U  not  ex- 
pressly stated,  the  presnmption  is  that  all 
the  sacrifices  here  treated  of  were  cnmnlative. 
Thus  the  sabbath  of  the  passover  (John  xiz. 
81)  wotdd  have  the  proper  sacrifices  (1)  of  the 
day,  (2)  of  the  sabbath,  (8)  of  the  feast  of 
Hattsoth,  comprising  two  bnllocks,  one  ram, 
eleven  lambs,  with  tiieir  meat  offerings  and 
drink  offerings. 

Ver.  26.— In  the  day  of  tho  flrst-frniU. 
The  feast  of  weeks,  or  day  of  Pentecost 
(Levit  xxiii  16—21). 

Ver.  27.— Ye  ehall  offor  the  burnt  oflbr- 
ing.  The  festal  sacrifice  here  prescribed  is 
exactly  the  same  as  for  the  days  of  Mattsoth 
and.  for  the  feast  of  the  new  moon.  It  is  not 
the  same  as  that  prescribed  for  the  same  day 
in  Levit.  xxiii.,  and  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  was  meant  to  supersede  the 
Srevious  ordinance,  or  to  be  distinct  and  ad- 
itional.  The  fitct  that  no  notice  is  taken 
of  the  sacrifice  ali^ady  ordered  would  seem 
to  point  to  the  former  conclusion  ;  but  the 
further  fact  that  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
offering  of  wave-loaves,  with  which  the  sacri- 
fices in  Leviticus  were  distinctively  con- 
nected, seems  to  show  that  the  two  lists 
were  independent  (cf.  Josephus,  'Ant,'  iii. 
10,  6).  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  through- 
out this  section  no  sacrifices  are  mentioned 
save  such  as  formed  a  part  of  the  system 
which  is  here  for  the  first  time  elaborated. 

Ch.  xxiz.  1.— In  the  leyentk  month,  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month.  The  month 
Ethanim  had  been  alreadv  specially  set  apart 
for  holy  purposes  beyond  aU  other  months 
(Levit  xxiii  28  aq.), 

Ver.  2.— Ye  shall  offer  a  burnt  offering. 
Such  an  offering  had  been  commanded 
(Levit  xxiii  25),  out  not  specified.  It  com- 
prised one  bullock  less  than  the  new  moon 
offering,  but  the  reason  of  the  difference  is 
wholly  unknown,  unless  it  were  in  view  of 
the  larffe  number  of  bullocks  required  at  the 
feast  of  tabernacles. 

Ter.  7.— On  the  tenth  day.    The  great 


day  of  atonement  (Levit.  zvi  29:  znii 
27«r.). 

Ver.  12.— On  the  fifteenth  day.  The  first 
day  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  which  com* 
menced  at  sunset  on  the  fourteenth  (Levit, 
xxiii  86). 

Ver.  18.— Ye  shall  oflbr  a  burnt  offering. 
This  also  was  ordered,  but  not  prescribed,  m 
Levit  xxiii  As  it  was  the  feast  of  the  in- 
gathering, when  Qod  had  crowned  the  year 
with  his  goodness,  and  filled  the  hearts  of 
men  with  food  and  gladness,  so  it  was  cele- 
brated with  the  greatest  profusion  of  burnt 
offering,  especially  of  the  largest  and  cost- 
liest kmd.  Thirteen  young  bullocks.  The 
number  of  bullocks  was  so  arranged  as  to  be 
one  less  each  day,  to  be  seven  on  the  seventh 
and  last  day,  and  to  make  up  seventy  alto- 
gether. Thus  the  sacred  number  was  studi« 
ously  emphasised,  and  the  slow  fading  of 
festal  joy  into  the  ordinary  sladness  of  a 

g-ateful  life  was  set  forth.  It  seems  quite 
nciful  to  trace  any  connection  with  the 
waning  of  the  moon.  The  observance  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  although  sanctioned  ui  the 
case  of  the  new  moon  feast,  was  not  further 
encouraged  for  obvious  reasons. 

Ver.  86.— On  the  eiffhth  day.  On  the 
twenty-second  day  of  Ethamm  (see  on  Levit 
xxiii.  86).  The  offering  here  specified  re- 
turns to  the  smaller  number  ordered  for  tiie 
first  and  tenth  days  of  this  month.  The 
feast  of  tabernacles  ended  with  sundown  on 
this  day. 

Ver.  89.— These  things  shaU  ye  do,  or 
"sacrifice."  ^\i^'F\.  Septuagint,  ravra 
To»}<rirc  (cf.  Luke  xxii  19).  Beside  your 
▼ows,  and  your  firee-will  ofEbrings.  These 
are  treated  of  in  Levit  xxii  18  sq, ;  ch. 
XV.  8  aq.  The  words  which  folh>w  are 
dependent  upon  this  clause.  All  the  offer- 
ings commanded  in  these  chapters  amounted 
to  1071  lambs,  113  bullocks,  87  rams,  80 
goats,  in  the  lunar  year,  together  with  112 
bushels  of  fiour,  more  than  870  gallons  of 
oil,  and  about  840  gallons  of  wine,  supposing 
that  the  drink  offering  was  proportionate 
throughout. 


HOMILETICS. 

Chfl.  xxviii,  xxix. — The  perfect  spstem  ofeacri/ice.  We  have  in  this  section  the  round 
of  sacrifice— daily,  weekly^  monthly,  and  annual — drawn  out  in  all  its  completeness 
and  in  all  its  symmetry,  lliere  were  indeed  other  sacrifices  ordained,  such  as  those  of 
the  goat  for  A!zazel  and  of  the  red  heifer,  which  find  no  place  here ;  but  these  were 
essentially  (as  it  would  seem)  of  an  exceptional  nature,  and  stood  out  against  the 
unvarying  background  of  the  sacrificial  routine  here  depicted.  No  longer  left  to  be 
feathered  from  scattered  enactments,  it  is  here  ordained  as  a  system,  pervaded  and 
inspired  by  certain  definite  and  abiding  principles.  That  those  principles  were  not 
read  into  a  fortuitous  assemblage  of  ancient  rites  by  the  pious  mgenuity  of  a  later 
and  n^ore  seLf-conscious  age,  but  underlay  those  rites  from  the  beginning,  and  deter* 
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mined  their  character  and  mutnal  relation,  can  hardly  be  doobted  by  any  one  who 
believes  the  system  to  have  been  of  Divine  origination ;  and  this,  again,  can  hardly 
be  doubted  by  any  one  who  recognises  the  profound  congruity  between  the  sacnficial 
flystem  of  Moses  and  the  sacriiicia]  aspect  of  Christianity.    It  is  this  congroity  which 
gives  a  living  interest,  because  an  abiding  truth,  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  law.     They 
were  not  merely  shadows  to  amuse  the  childhood  of  the  world ;  Uiey  were  shadows  of 
coming  realities,  the  most  tremendous  and  of  the  profoundest  moment.     It  is  true 
that  the  inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament  dwell  rather  on  the  contrast  than  on 
the  correspondence  between  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  law ;  bat 
they  do  so  just  because  they  took  the  correspondence  for  granted,  not  because  thej 
ignored  it    The  correspondence,  in  fact,  was  so  obvious  and  so  strong  that  it  was 
necessary  to  emphasise  the  points  of  contrast,  lest  they  should  be  overlooked.     He 
that  magnifies  the  substance  above  the  shadow  does  not  thereby  deny  that  the  shadow 
owes  both  its  existence  and  its  form  to  the  substance.     If  we  follow  up  the  Pauline 
ima^e  of  body  and  shadow  (Col.  ii.  17,  where  the  reference  is  to  this  very  round  of 
festivals),  we  shall  get  at  the  truth  of  the  matter.    The  relation  of  the  shadow  to 
the  body  is  not  one  of  simple  resemblance,  even  of  outline  (except  in  one  particular 
position),  but  it  Is  one  of  certain  correspondence.     Given  the  position  of  the  light, 
and  the  form  of  the  surface  on  which  the  shadow  falls,  the  sha(£>w  itself  can  be  pre- 
cisely determined  from  the  outline  of  the  body,  and  vice  vend.    Now  the  light  in  oar 
case  is  the  twilight  of  the  Divine  revelation  as  it  veiled  its  brightness  to  shine  in 
part  upon  a  darkened  world ;  the  surface  on  which  it  shone  was  formed  by  the 
crude  religious  ideas  and  half-barbarous  morals  of  the  chosen  race — a  race  whose 
hearts  were  hard,  and  whose  eyes  were  dim,  and  whose  rugged  nature  of  necessity 
distorted  any  spiritual  truth  which  came  to  them.     Such  was  the  lieht  shining  upon 
such  a  surface ;  the  body  was  *'  of  Christ,'*  i.  e.  was  the  solid  and  enduring  fulness  of 
his  salvation ;  and  the  shadow  which  it  threw  before  was  the  sacrifical  svstem  of  the 
Jews.    We  should  therefore  expect  from  analogy  to  find  (1)  a  general  and  unmie- 
takabte  resemblance ;  (2)  a  failure  of  resemblance  m  parts  and  proportions,  a  likeness 
mingled  with  distortion,  as  in  the  shadows  cast  upon  a  rugged  slope  by  the  rising 
sun.    This  is  exactly  what  we  do  find,  comparing  the  substance  of  the  gospel  with 
the  shadows  of  the  law.    No  human  art  could  have  constructed  the  Christian  scheme 
from  the  fore-shadows  which  it  threw,  because  no  human  skill  couM  have  allowed 
for  the  peculiarities  of  the  Jewish  dispensation.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can 
trace  along  the  entire  outline  of  the  substance  a  correspondence  to  the  shadow  which 
cannot  be  due  to  chance.    It  is  of  course  possible  to  admit  the  fact  of  this  analogy, 
and  to  explain  it  by  the  assumption  that  Christianity  itself  was  the  creation  of  minds 
saturated  with  Jewish  ideas,  and  habituated  to  the  Jewish  system  of  sacrifices.     But 
if  this  had  been  the  case,  the  correspondence  had  surely  been  more  direct,  and  much 
less  oblique  than  it  is,  much  less  subtle  in  parts  and  less  unequal  as  a  whole.    It 
would  seem  as  much  beyond  the  practical  powers  of  man  to  translate  the  types  of 
the  law  into  the  substantial  and  consistent  oeauty  of  the  gospel,  as  to  reduce  the 
irregularity  and  distortion  of  a  shadow  to  the  re^lar  symmetry  of  the  unseen 
human  form.    We  have,  therefore,  in  accordance  with  apostolic  teaching,  to  regard 
the  daily  offerings,  the  sabbaths,  the  new  moons,  the  sacred  months  and  annual 
festivals  of  the  Jews,  as  so  many  shadows  which  are  of  interest  only  as  thev  in  part 
resemble,  and  therefore  in  part  illustrate,  the  body,  the  reality,  which  belongs  to 
Christ,  and  so  to  us.    Consider,  therefore,  with  respect  to  this  spstem  as  a  whole — 

I.  That  it  was  designbd  to  conskcratb  with  burnt  offerings  and  oblatioks 
THB  WHOLE  ROiTND  OF  THE  JEWISH  CALENDAR.  It  formed  a  complete  system,  com- 
bining variety  with  regularity,  under  which  every  day  by  itself,  every  week  in  its 
seventh  day,  every  month  in  its  first  day,  every  year  in  its  seventh  month  and  in  its 
great  festivals,  was  consecrated  by  the  shedding  of  blood,  by  the  acknowledgment 
that  their  lives  were  forfeit,  by  vicarious  death,  and  by  vicarious  dedication  of  self 
to  God.  Even  such  is  the  pervading  meaning  and  purpose  of  Christianity ;  that  our 
whole  life  from  end  to  end  should  be  consecrated  to  God  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
offered  for  us  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  dedicated  to  God  by  a  voluntary  and 
perfect  self -surrender.  As  the  Jewish  vear  was  hallowed  by  an  endless  round  of 
sacrifice,  so  the  Christian  life  is  sanotined  by  a  never-ezhansted  self-sacrific<^--th« 
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self-sacrifice  of  Christ  wrought /or  us  on  the  cross,  the  self-sacrifice  of  Christ  wrought 
in  us  hy  his  Spirit. 

II.  That  thb  wholi  stbtem  bsstxd  upoh  thx  dailt  sacrifiob,  which  was 

KEVBR  omitted,  TO  WHICH    ALL    OTHER  SACRinCES  WEBB    8X7PERADDBD.       Not  even 

the  triumph  of  the  passover  or  the  affliction  of  the  day  of  atonement  affected  the 
daily  sacnfice.  Even  so  in  Christ  does  all  religious  life  rest  upon  the  hallowing  of 
each  day,  as  it  comes  and  goes,  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb.  Whatever  special  observ- 
ance may  be  given  to  sacred  days  and  seasons,  or  reserved  for  times  of  special 
grace,  yet  such  only  is  true  religion  which  is  daily  renewed  and  daily  practised. 
And  note  that  the  daily  use  taking  precedence  of  all  additional  observances  testified 
even  to  ^e  Jews  of  the  underljring  eauality  of  all  days  as  holy  to  the  Lord.  Since 
each  day  was  essentially  sacred,  it  followed  tiiat  all  distinctions  of  days  were  arbi- 
trary and  transitory.  And  this  was  undoubtedly  what  St  Paul  desired  to  see 
realised  in  the  Church  of  Christ  (Rom.  xiv.  5,  6 ;  Gal.  iv.  10,  &c.). 

III.  That  upok  the  dailt  use  a  sabbatic  use  was  baisbd  ttp  with  extbemb  gabe; 
not  only  the  seventh  day  of  every  week,  but  also  the  seventh  month  of  every  year, 
being  made  festal  and  marked  by  special  sacrifices.  This  was  in  truth  arbitrary  to 
the  Jewish  apprehension,  although  it  was  mystically  connected  with  the  relation 
between  God  and  the  worid  (Exod.  xx.  11),  and  historically  associated  with  the  deliver- 
ance from  Egypt  (Deut.  v.  15) ;  but  it  served  to  keep  the  Jew  in  mind  of,  and  bring 
him  into  connection  with,  an  order  of  things  above  and  beyond  the  labour  and  gain 
and  profit  and  loss  of  this  world.  Even  so,  while  the  sacredness  of  the  sabbatic 
number  (in  days  or  months  or  years)  is  vanished  in  Christ,  yet  the  meaning  of  the 
number,  the  sabbath  or  rest  of  the  soul  in  God,  the  rest  from  sin,  from  self,  and  from 
sorrow,  is  the  dominant  idea  which  we  find  in  Christ  first  and  last  This  is  his  first 
invitation  (Matt  xi.  28),  and  this  his  last  promise  (Rev.  iii.  21). 

IV.  That  to  the  dailt  and  sabbatic  use  was  added  the  hew  voon  fxstiyal 
WITH  GREAT  HOHOUR  IK  THE  WAT  OF  SACRIFICES ;  and  this  although  the  festival  was 
one  of  natural,  and  not  of  sacred,  origin.  This  may  have  been  partly  from  a  wise 
caution  lest  superstition  should  usurp  what  religion  left  unoccupied,  but  more 
because  the  God  of  grace  is  the  God  of  nature,  and  he  who  made  the  Church  made 
the  moon  to  rule  the  night  Even  so  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  all  natural  turning- 
points  and  periods  in  our  lives  should  be  consecrated  b^  religion  and  hallowed  with 
the  blood  of  Christ ;  for  our  whole  body,  soul,  and  spirit  are  his.  Religion  does  not 
war  against  nature,  but  takes  nature  under  her  patronage.  Whatever  springs  naturally 
out  of  our  physical  and  social  life  (not  being  evil  of  itself)  may  be  and  should  be 
connected  with  religious  sanctions,  and  adorned  with  holy  gladness  as  before  God. 

y.  That  to  the  dailt,  sabbatic,  and  mew  moon  use  was  added  the  observance 

OF  THE  THREE  FESTIVALS  WHICH  WERE  ASSOOATED  AT  ONCE  WITH  THE  FACTS  OF  PAST 

DELIVERANCE  AND  OF  PRESENT  PLENTT.  For  the  passover  itself,  which  was  mainly  a 
commemoration,  also  marked  the  first  beginning  of  the  harvest ;  and  the  feast  of 
weeks,  which  was  essentially  a  harvest  festival,  recalled  also  the  giving  of  the  law 
on  Mount  Smai.  Even  so  in  Christ  besides  the  other  elements  of  religion,  the  sancti- 
fication  of  daily  life,  the  hallowing  of  natural  changes  and  outward  events,  the  cease- 
less seeking  for  rest  in  God,  there  must  be  found  prominently  the  devout  and  grateful 
celebration  of  the  great  triumphs  of  redemption  in  the  past,  and  of  the  abounding 
blessings  of  grace  in  the  present  And  note  that  none  of  these  may  be  absent  without 
pievous  loss.  The  new  moon  feasts,  which  seemed  so  wholly  secular,  and  would  not 
keep  time  with  the  sabbaths  of  Divine  obligation,  were  as  much  honoured  as  the 
days  of  passover.  And  so  a  religion  which  does  not  blend  itself  with  and  twine 
itself  about  the  secular  joys  and  mterests  of  our  natural  life  is  wanting  in  a  most 
important  point  and  is  not  perfect  before  God. 

Consider  again,  with  respect  to  the  ordered  sacrificei — 

L  That  the  dailt  offering,  which  never  varied,  was  one  lamb.  Even  so  the 
Lamb  of  God  is  the  one  sacrifice,  fi'c  r6  ^ciivsclc,  by  which  each  day  is  sanctified — a 
continual  burnt  offering  acceptable  to  God. 

IL  That  the  lamb  was  offered  both  morninq  and  evening.  Even  so  the  Lamb 
of  God  was  in  a  manner  doubly  offered :  in  purpose  and  will  <*from  the  foundation  of 
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the  world  **  (Rev.  ziii.  8),  but  in  outward  act  only  "  in  these  last  days  "  (Heh.  i.  2), 
f .  f.  in  the  morning  and  liie  evening  of  the  world. 

IIL  That  while  othib  sACBincEs  webb  mostly  ooNnNBD  to  the  vobniko  houbs^ 
THE  DAILY  LAMB  WAS  OFFEBED  AT  MOBN  AND  EVE.  Even  SO  each  dav  of  life  is  to  be 
sanctified  by  prayer  at  its  opening  and  its  close — prayer  which  is  based  upon  the 
sacrifice  of  Cnrist. 

lY.  That  the  lamb,  albeit  the  substance  of  the  sacbifigs,  was  nsvkb  frb* 

8ENTBD  WITHOUT  ITS  AOOOMPANYINa  MEAT  AND  DBINE  0FFEBIHG6  ;   and  those  consider* 

able  in  quantit^r  and  value.  Even  so,  while  we  plead  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  which 
alone  is  meritorious,  we  must  offer  with  it  the  tribute  of  good  works,  such  as  are  the 
result  and  outcome  Hike  the  flour  and  oil  and  wine)  of  human  toil  and  indnstiy 
making  the  most  of  Divine  gifts ;  "  for  with  such  sacrifices,"  when  sanctified  and 
sustained  by  the  one  offering,  '*  God  is  well  pleased  "  (Heb.  xiii.  16).  See  above  on 
ch.  XV.  And  note  that  the  flour,  the  oil,  and  the  wine,  which  made  up  the  meat 
and  drink  offerings,  maybe  brpical  of  Christian  labour,  Cnristian  suffering  (cf.  Geth- 
semane,  the  oil-press),  and  Christian  gladness  respectively  (see  on  Ps.  iv.  7 ;  civ.  15  ; 
Zech.  ix.  17). 

V.  That  the  special  offbbino  fob  the  sabbath  mobn  was  also  the  sacbificb  of 
A  LAMB,  only  DOUBLED.  Even  so  there  is  nothing  in  the  devotions  of  the  Lord's  day 
different  from  those  of  any  other  day,  save  that  we  are  to  seek  God  through  Christ 
with  redoubled  ardour. 

VI.  That  the  new  moon  feast  called  fob  a  laboeb  numbeb  of  bubnt  offbeings 
THAN  THE  OBDINABY  DAY  OB  THE  SABBATH.  Even  80  days  of  natural  joy  and  feetivi^ 
need  to  be  more  carefully  and  earnestly  dedicated  to  God  by  supplication  and  hy 
self -surrender  than  days  of  secular  work  or  of  religious  rest. 

VII.  That  a  sin  offebinq  was  added  to  this  feast,  as  well  as  to  the  obkat 
FEASTS  OF  THE  SUMMEB  SEASON.  Even  BO  there  is  almost  always  &n  in  timee  of 
excitement — not  only  of  secular  excitement,  but  of  religious  excitement  too.  There 
is  always  occasion  in  them  to  seek  forgiveness  for  sins  of  ignorance  and  negligence. 

VIII.  That  the  feast  of  tabebnacles  in  the  autumn  was  elevated  by  a 
SPECIALLY  elabobate  bitual  ABOVE  ALL  OTHEB  FEASTS;  Dossibly  because  it  fore* 
shadowed  the  incarnation  (see  on  John  i  14),  but  probably  because  it  marked  the 
consummation  of  the  year,  and  so  was  typical  of  the  gathering  together  in  one  of  all 
things  in  Christ,  and  of  tne  fulness  of  joy  in  heaven  (Acts  ui.  21 ;  Ephes.  i.  10 ;  2 
Thess.  ii.  1 ;  Bev.  xiv.  15,  compared  with  xv.  3^.  Even  so,  whatever  glories  and 
gifts  the  gospel  has  for  the  present,  its  chief  est  blessings  are  reserved  for  the  end  of 
all  things. 

IX.  That  the  cebemonial  of  the  feast  of  tabebnacles  was  obdebbd  on  a 
SLOWLY  DECBEASING  SCALE  THBOUGHOUT.  Even  SO  the  law  itsell  like  all  things 
transitory  and  preparatory,  was  in  its  nature  evanescent  and  doomea  to  dwindle.  So 
again  are  all  things  ordered  in  the  predestination  of  Gk>d,  that  the  sabbatic  number 
(*'  on  the  seventh  day  seven  **)  may  be  finally  fulfilled  in  the  rest  of  heaven. 

X.  That  in  all  these  sacbihces  God  spake  of  <'my  offebing*'  and  *<my  bbsad 
FOB  MY  sacbifices."  Even  so  all  cur  devotions  and  our  worship  are  not  ours,  but 
€k>d's.  They  are  his  because  due  to  him ;  his  because  of  his  own  do  we  give  unto 
him ;  ours  only  because  we  are  privileged  to  render  them  unto  him.  Here  is  the 
rebuke  of  all  pride  and  self-esteem  in  what  we  offer  unto  God.  "  Nemo  suum  offert 
Deo,  Bed  quod  offert,  Domini  est  cui  reddit  quad  sua  sunt "  (Origen).  On  the  typical 
significance  of  the  three  feasts  see  on  Exod.  xil,  and  above,  ch.  ix. ;  Exod.  xxin. ; 
Levit  xxiii. ;  Deut.  xvi. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  3 — 8. — The  lessons  of  the  daily  burnt  <^erinq.  In  verses  1  and  2  we  have  a 
general  statement  respecting  offerings  to  God,  remmding  us  (1)  of  the  paramount 
claims  of  God  (note  repetition  of  **my"  and  **me"),  and  (2)  the  promptness  and 

Sunctuality  needed  in  meeting  those  claims  ('*  in  their  due  season'*;*    Then  follow 
irections  as  to  the  most  frequent  of  these  offerings — the  daily  burnt  offering,  which 
suggests  lessons  derived  from — L  Its  chabacteb  ;  II.  Its  continuance. 
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L  It  consisted  of  two  parts:  (1)  a  lamb,  a  bleeding  sacrifice;  (2)  a  meat  and 
drink  offering,  flour,  &c.,  bloodless ;  but  tbe  whole  was  to  be  burned  before  God. 
We  see  here — 1.  Expiation.  This  we  need  every  morning,  for  we  awake  and  leave 
our  beds  dnful^  and  requiring  an  atonement  that  we  may  be  able  to  present  accept- 
able service  during  the  day.  And  we  need  it  every  evening  that  daily  sins  may  be 
forgiven,  and  that  we  may  rest  at  peace  with  God,  "  clean  every  whit "  (John  xiii. 
10).  2.  Dedication.  In  the  burnt  ofiEering,  as  distinguished  from  the  trespass 
offering,  expiation  by  blood-shedding  is  taken  for  granted,  but  the  burning,  as  the 
symbol  of  entire  surrender  to  God,  is  the  culminating  point  The  various  parts  of 
the  burnt  offering  may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  our  surrender  to  God  of  all  the 
varied  powers  and  gifts  he  has  bestowed.  (Illustrate  from  Rom.  xii.)  As  Christ 
presented  himself  in  complete  sacrifice  to  God,  so  should  we  (Ephes.  v.  2,  &c.). 

II.  **  A  continual  burnt  offering  "  (ver.  3).  So  constant  must  the  Christian's  self- 
surrender  be.  With  each  morning  comes  the  summons  "  Sursum  corda^^  and  the 
appeal,  Rom.  xii  1.  Evening  brings  rest  from  earthly  toil,  but  no  cessation  from  a 
renewed,  continual  dedication  to  God.  We  should  desire  no  exemption  from  this 
continual  offming  of  ourselves  when  we  remember  the  motives  to  it.  1.  We  our- 
selves and  all  we  have  are  God's.  2.  We  have  enjoyed  expiation  through  the  per- 
fect sacrifice  of  Christ.  The  law  of  the  daily  offering  is  urged  because  *'  ordained  in 
Mount  Sinai ''  (ver.  6).  The  law  of  Christian  self-sacrifice  was  published  by  deed, 
and  not  by  word,  at  Calvary  (1  Pet  ii.  24  ;  iii.  18).  3.  Such  sacnfice  is  pleasing,  a 
sweet  savour  unto  God  "  the  Lord  "  (ver.  6).  4.  Such  acts  insure  Divine  manifest- 
ations. See  Exod.  xxix.  38 — 43,  which  suggests  that  the  neglect  of  thedailv  offering 
would  interrupt  communion  with  God.  5.  Thus  complete  self -surrender  brings  us 
into  the  fullest  sympathy  with  God,  and  thus  into  the  most  perfect  liberty  (Ps.  cxix. 
46  ;  John  viil  36,  Ac.).— P. 

Vers.  1 — 8. — Tht  daily  offering.  I.  The  pbopriety  of  the  daily  offering.  All 
the  offerings  were  to  be  made  in  their  due  season,  and  every  day  that  passed  over 
the  head  of  the  Israelite  people  was  a  due  season  to  make  offerings  to  Jehovah  in 
connection  with  the  daily  manifestations  of  his  goodness.  As  what  might  be  called 
the  ordinary  and  common  gifts  of  God  came  day  by  day,  so  it  was  appropriate  for 
Israel  to  make  ordinary  and  common  offerings  day  by  day.  We  must  remind  our- 
lielves  continually  of  the  unfailing  goodness  of  God.  Whatever  the  special  mercies 
in  each  individual  life,  there  are  certain  great  common  mercies  for  us  all,  always  some- 
thing, in  acknowledging  which  every  one  can  join.  We  know  that  to  God  the  mere 
offering  was  notliing,  apart  from  the  state  of  mind  in  which  it  was  made.  God  eave 
the  form,  and  it  was  required  of  the  people  that  they  should  fill  it  with  the  spuit  of 
acceptance,  appreciation,  and  gratitude.  We  have,  indeed,  no  command  for  daily 
offering  now,  no  stipulation  of  times  and  seasons  ;  but  how  shall  we  utter  the  petition, 
'*  Give  us  ihu  day  our  daily  bread,"  unless  we  feel  that  the  bread  is  a  daily  gift  ? 
This  one  petition  implies  that  petition,  and  therefore  all  the  constituents  of  prayer, 
must  belong  to  our  life  every  day.  There  must  be  the  feeling  that  although  the 
Actual  production  of  the  bread  is  spread  over  a  long  time,  we  have  to  take  it  in  daily 
portions  ;  and  our  physical  constitution  is  in  itself  the  witness  to  the  daily  duly  of 
making  an  offering  to  God  in  return.  We  can  store  up  grain  for  months,  for  the 
seven  years  of  famine  if  need  be,  but  we  cannot  store  up  thus  the  strengtii  of  oar 
own  bodies.  Man  is  not  a  hibernating  animal.  "  Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  " 
implies  daily  strength  to  work  for  it,  daily  power  within  to  assimilate  it  when  eaten. 
And  since  spiritual  supplies  and  strength  are  meant  to  be  received  in  like  fashion, 
an  acknowledgment  of  these  should  be  a  principal  thing  in  our  daily  offering. 
Considerations  drawn  from  the  thought  of  God*s  daily  gifts,  both  for  natural  life  and 
spiritual  life,  should  be  beautifully  blended  in  our  daily  approaches  to  him.  Notice 
that  these  dail^  offerings  were  appropriately  mentioned  here  at  a  time  when  the  camp 
relation  (ch.  ii.)  was  abovi  to  he  dissolved*  Israel  was  soon  to  be  distributed,  not 
only  from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  but  on  both  sides  of  Jordan.  Hence  the  daily  offering 
would  be  very  serviceable  in  helping  to  manifest  the  unity  of  the  people,  and  to 
preserve  the  feeling  of  it.  It  was  also  especially  needful  to  be  reminded  of  this 
national  duty  of  daily  offering  after  the  humiliating  apostasy  to  idols  while  Israel 
NUHBEBS.  g  0 
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abode  in  Shittim  (ch.  xxv.).  .  The  only  guarantee  against  the  soul  lapsing  into 
idolatrous  offerings  is  to  be  continually  engaging  in  hearty  and  intelligent  offerings 
to  God. 

II.  It  must  be  a  MORKiNa  and  evening  offebino.    To  make  a  daily  offering  was 
not  enough.    Israel  was  not  left  to  its  own  will  Mtothe  time  of  dny  for  the  off^-- 
ing.    The  sustaining  of  life  is  indeed  goine^  on  all  day  long,  by  the  secret  and  un- 
failing power  of  God,  and  the  recognition  ox  this  power  is  always  meet  at  any  hour 
of  day  or  night.     But  the  day  has  its  own  peculiar  blessings,  and  also  the  nigbt,  and 
they  are  to  be  made  special  in  our  thoughts,  as  they  are  made  special  in  our  experi- 
ence.   The  dawn  and  the  twilight  bring  each  their  own  associations.    In  the  morn- 
ing we  look  back  on  tlie  rest,  the  sleep,  and  the  protection  of  the  night,  and  forward 
into  the  work,  the  duties,  the  burdens,  and  the  needs  of  the  day.     Similarly  evening 
will  have  its  appropriate  retrospect  and  anticipation.    That  is  no  true  thanksgi^ng- 
which  does  not  discriminate,  marking  the  difference  between  thanksgivings  which 
may  be  offered  at  any  hour,  and  those  which  are  peculiar  to  the  morning  and  even- 
ing.    The  very  recollection  of  the  eradual  regular  changes  in  the  time  of  sunrise  and 
sunset  should  impart  an  ever-freshening  sense  of  the  faithfulness  of  God,  and  of 
how  orderly  and  exact  all  his  arrangements  are. 

III.  The  constituents  op  the  ofperinq.    Hie  lambs,  the  flour,  the  oil,  the  wine. 
Tlu%e  were  parts  of  the  actual  prodtLct  of  Israelite  industry.    In  presenting  the 
lamb  there  was  the  tliought  that  Israel  had  shepherded  it,  had  watched  over  the 
little  creature  from  the  day  of  its  birth,  and  taken  all  care  to  obtain  the  unblemished 
yearling  for  the  burnt  offering.     All  the  shepherd*  s  thoughtfulnese,  vigilance,  and 
courage  are  represented  in  the  offering.    And  mark,  these,  not  as  tlie  qualities  of 
one  man,  but  of  all  Israel.    The  service  of  the  particular  man  is  merged  in  the 
shepherd-service  of  Israel  as  a  whole.    So  with  the  offering  of  the  flour ;  m  it  there 
is  the  work  of  the  ploughman,  the  sower,  the  reaper,  tlie  miller.    The  oil  is  there 
because  the  labour  of  the  olive  has  not  failed,  and  the  wine  because  men  have  cheyed 
the  command,  "Go  work  to-day  in  my  vineyard."    In  presenting  so  much  of  the 
result  of  its  work,  Israel  was  thereby  presenting  part  of  the  work  itself.     But  these 
offerings  were  not  only  the  result  of  work,  they  were  also  the  sustenance  of  Israel^ 
and  the  preparation  for  future  work.    The  Iambs,  the  flour,  the  oil,  the  wine  were 
taken  out  of  the  present  food  store  of  Israel.     The  Israelites  were  therefore  present- 
ing part  of  their  own  life.    If  these  things  had  not  been  taken  for  offerings  they 
would  soon  have  entered  into  the  physical  constitution  of  the  people.    The  accept- 
ability of  the  offering  lay  to  a  great  extent  in  this,  that  it  was  from  Israel's  daily 
ordinary  food.    There  would  have  been  no  propriety  in  making  an  offering  from 
occasional  luxuries.     The  significance  of  the  unblemished  lamb  thus  becomes  wvious. 
The  lamb  for  God  was  to  be  unblemished ;  but  surely  this  was  a  hint  that  all  the  food 
of  Israel  was  to  be  unblemished,  as  far  as  this  could  be  attained.     The  presumption 
was  that  if  Israel  would  only  give  due  attention,  there  would  be  much  of  the  un- 
blemished and  the  satisfying  in  all  the  products  of  the  soil.    We  are  \hTge\y  what 
we  eat,  and  unblemished  nutriment  tends  to  produce  unblemished  life.    The  consti- 
tuents of  this  offering  further  remind  us  of  the  great  demand  onus  as  Christians, 
It  is  the  weighty  and  frequent  admonition  of  Paul  that  we  are  to  present  our  bodies 
to  God  as  a  living  sacrifice.    The  offering  is  no  longer  one  of  dead  animals,  grain, 
&c.,  mere  constituents  of  the  body,  and  still  outside  of  it.     We  are  to  offer  the  body 
itself,  made  holy  and  acceptable  to  God.    We  must  so  live  then,  we  must  so  eat 
and  drink,  we  must  so  order  habit  and  conduct,  that  all  the  streams  from  the  outside 
world  which  flow  into  us  may  contribute  to  the  health,  purity,  and  effective  service 
of  the  whole  man.    Let  everything  be  tested  according  to  its  ability  to  make  us 
better  Christians,  and  therefore  better  men.     In  relation  to  this  great  offering  which 
is  asked  from  us,  let  us  ponder  earnestly  these  typical  offerings  of  ancient  Israel, 
and  set  ourselves  to  fulfil  the  law  connected  with  them.    Here  almost  more  than 
anywhere  else  let  it  be  true  of  us  that  we  are  advancing 

**  From  shadowy  types  to  truth,  from  flesh  to  spirit, 
From  imposition  of  strict  laws  to  free 
Acceptance  of  large  grace,  from  servile  fear 
To  filial,  works  of  law  to  works  of  faith," 
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Let  life  be  an  offering  to  God;  and  it  will  be  hallowed,  beautified,  and  glorified  as  it 
cannot  otherwise  be. — Y. 

Vers.  9,  lO.^TIie  sabbath  offering,  I.  The  lesson  op  the  specul  offering. 
SpeciaJ  blessings  belonged  to  the  sabbath,  over  and  above  those  of  the  ordinary  day, 
and  it  became  a  duty  to  recognise  them.  The  sabbath  offerings  represented  what 
Israel  had  gained  by  the  rest  of  the  sabbath.  We  make  our  gains  not  only  by  the 
food  we  eat  and  the  work  we  do,  but  also  by  the  intervals  of  rest  in  the  midst  of 
labour.  Moreover,  by  this  offering  God  indicated  that  the  sabbath  was  to  have  its 
own  appropriate  occupation.  Most  emphatically,  by  precept  (Ezod.  xx,  10),  and  by 
punitive  example  (cli.  xv.  32 — 36),  God  had  commanaed  to  Israel  the  cessation  from 
ordinary  work.  Here  he  indicates  that  the  most  effectual  way  of  providing  for 
cessation  is  to  find  a  holy  work  to  do.  We  cannot  be  too  earnest  in  finding  such  a 
positive  use  of  the  day  of  rest  as  will  please  God  and  promote  our  own  spiritual 
advancement  Surely,  in  the  judgment,  many  who  have  reckoned  themselves 
Christians  will  be  convicted  of  a  sore  misuse  of  the  weekly  opportunity.  We  may 
be  very  precise  and  even  punctilious  in  our  abstentions,  but  what  will  this  avail  by 
itself?  The  mind  that  is  not  earnestly  and  comfortably  occupied  with  Divine  things 
will  assuredly  be  occupied  in  thinking  of  things  that  belong  to  the  ordinary  day. 
As  it  is  now,  instead  01  the  Sunday  casting  its  brightness  on  the  week-day,  the  week- 
day too  often  casts  its  shadow  on  the  Sunday.  God  is  able  to  make  the  appropriate 
occupation  of  his  day,  if  we  enter  on  it  in  a  right  spirit,  a  joy  all  the  day  long.  In 
the  world,  and  through  the  week,  we  have  to  deal  with  all  sorts  of  men.  There  is 
the  strain,  the  discord,  and  the  suspicion  that  must  belong  to  all  human  relations  in 
this  mixed  and  sinful  state.     The  week-day  is  the  world's  day,  wherein  we  cannot 

Set  away  from  the  world.  The  Lord's  day  ought  to  be  what  the  name  suggests,  the 
ay  for  us  to  feel  that  we  have  not  only  to  do  with  the  hard  conditions  of  a  selfish 
world,  but  with  One  in  heaven,  who  is  most  considerate,  and  most  able  to  satisfy  us 
with  all  good  things. 

II.  The  lesson  of  the  daily  offebinq  which  was  not  to  be  omitted.  The 
sabbath,  in  respect  of  God's  gifts  and  dealings  in  nature,  was  the  same  as  an  ordinary 
day,  and  therefore  had  to  be  acknowledged  as  such.  So  far  as  God'.s  operations  in 
nature  are  concerned  all  goes  on  without  a  break,  Sunday  and  week-day  alike.  The 
Bun  rises  as  on  other  days,  the  clouds  gather  and  the  rain  falls,  the  rivers  run,  and 
the  tides  flow  and  ebb.  It  is  as  true,  Sunday  as  week-day,  that  in  God  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being.  The  great  difference  is  that  while  God  in  nature  is  making 
all  to  go  on  just  as  usual,  man,  3  he  be  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus,  is  restmg  from  his  toils.  God  needs  not  rest  in  the  sense  in  which  we  need  it. 
He  rested  from  the  exercise  of  his  creative  energy,  but  not  because  of  exhattstion. 
We,  who  have  to  eat  our  bread  in  the  sweat  of  our  face  till  we  return  to  the  ground, 
need  that  regular  and  frequent  interval  of  rest  which  he  has  so  graciously  provided. 
And  thus,  coming  as  we  sometimes  do  to  the  close  of  the  week,  utterly  spent  and 
exhausted,  ready  to  welcome  the  brief  respite  from  toil,  we  have  the  joy  of  recollect^ 
ing,  as  we  see  God  continuing  on  the  sabbath  his  work  in  the  natural  world,  that  he 
is  indeed  the  everlasting  God,  the  Lord,  the  Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth,  he  who 
f ainteth  not,  neither  is  weary.  **  He  giveth  power  to  the  faint ;  and  to  them  that 
have  no  might  he  increaseth  strength  "  (Isa.  xf.  28—31). — Y. 

Vers.  11 — IB.-^Tke  offering  at  the  new  moon.  Here  the  services  rendered  to  man 
by  God  in  nature  are  once  again  linked  in  with  the  duties  of  religion.  As  God 
required  offerings  in  the  morning  and  evening  of  every  day,  so  on  the  day  when  the 
new  moon  fell  tnere  was  an  additional  and  largely  increased  offering.  Why  should 
such  special  notice  be  taken  of  t^is  occasion  ? 

I.  The  moon  is  oub  own  satellite  and  pbculiab  sebvant.  It  has  evidently 
been  given  for  our  special  benefit.  The  sun  serves  us  with  our  share,  as  it  does  the 
other  planets  that  circle  round  it,  but  the  moon  is  peculiarly  ours.  When,  therefore,  it 
had  passed  through  all  its  phases,  it  was  well  to  mark  the  renewal  of  service  by  a 
special  offering.  If  it  be  said'  that  Israel  was  not  aware  of  this  nice  distinction 
between  the  services  of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  distinction  is  nevertheless  real,  was 
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known  then  to  God,  and  is  known  now  to  U6.  The  coroinandraents  of  God  took  into 
consideration  not  only  what  was  known  at  the  time  of  their  amioancementy  but  what 
would  be  further  discovered  in  the  progress  of  human  inquiry.  We  can  see  a 
propriety  in  this  ordinance  of  the  monthly  offering,  as  we  think  of  the  peculiar 
relation  which  the  moon  alone  of  all  the  heavenly  bodies  sustains  to  our  earth. 

II.  The  moon   is  an  emblem  op  apparent  change  and  yet  real  STEADFASTWEaS. 

Thus  it  is  an  emblem  of  the  way  in  which  God's  dealings  appear  often  to  us.  The 
Unchanging  One  looks  like  a  changing  one,  and  it  takes  all  our  faith  to  be  sure  of 
his  faitMulness.  We  talk  of  the  waxmg  and  the  waning  moon,  but  we  know  that 
the  moon  itself  remains  the  same,  that  the  change  of  appearance  lirises  from  change 
of  position,  and  depends  on  how  it  catches  the  light  of  the  sun.  When  we  do  see  it, 
we  see  the  same  face  always  turned  towards  us,  and  mysterious  as  its  movements  are 
to  the  ignorant  and  the  savage,  they  are  nevertheless  so  regular  that  all  can  be  pre- 
dicted beforehand.  The  moon  therefore  is  a  peculiar  and  suggestive  emblem  of 
constancy,  if  we  look  on  it  aright.     Juliet,  indeed,  in  her  love-sick  prattle  says, 

O,  swear  not  by  the  moon,  the  inconstant  moon. 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb. 

But  appearance  is  one  thing  and  reality  is  another,  and  we  are  reminded  of  one  who 
found  a  very  different  emblematic  value  in  the  moon  when  he  said,  ^'  They  shall  fear 
thee  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endure,  throughout  all  generations.*'  The  faith- 
fulness of  God  is  the  same,  even  when  his  face  is  hidden,  and  when  his  mercy,  like 
the  waning  moon,  seems  to  diminish  before  our  very  eyes.  The  mysterious  hind- 
rances, sorrows,  and  gloomy  peculiarities  of  our  present  life  would  be  largely  cleared 
up,  i£  we  only  knew  as  much  of  the  wheels  within  wheels  of  God's  moral  government, 
as  we  do  of  the  wheels  within  wheels  in  the  motions  and  relations  of  ue  heavenly 
bodies. 

III.  The  connection  op  the  moon  with  the  month  is  also  to  be  borne  in 
MIND.  Spring,  summer,  autumn,  winter,  are.  after  all,  vague  terms.  We  mark  the 
changing  phenomena  of  the  year  far  more  accurately  by  the  months  than  by  the 
longer  seasons.  We  speak  of  blustering  March,  showery  April,  chill  October,  drear 
December,  and  may  we  not  suppose  that  the  Israelites  had  somewhat  of  the  same  way 
of  thinking  with  regard  to  their  months  ? — each  month  with  its  own  character  and 
making  its  own  contribution  to  the  fulness  of  the  year  (Deut.  xvii.  3 ;  xzziii.  14 ; 
1  Sam.  XX.  6 ;  2  Kings  iv.  23 ;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  1—4 ;  Ixxxix.  37 ;  Isa.  xxx.  26 ;  Ix.  20; 
Gal.  iv.  10;  Rev.  xxii.  2).— Y. 

Vers.  16— 26.— TAe  feast  at  the  passover  time.  I.  It  was  a  reminder  of  how 
seriously  God's  gifts  to  the  Israelites  had  been  interfered  with.  There  was 
the  gift  of  the  day  with  its  morning  and  evening,  the  gift  of  the  new  moon,  and 
probably  we  shall  not  do  wrong  in  concluding  that  the  patriarchs  understood  and 
appreciated  much  of  the  blessing  of  the  Sabbath.  But  what  were  these  to  the 
Israelites  amid  the  bitterness  of  their  bondage  in  Egypt  ?  Pharaoh  had  taken  the 
choice  gifts  of  God  and  distorted  them  into  agents  of  the  most  exquisite  pain.  Instead 
of  having  a  heart  for  the  morning  and  evening  sacrifice,  they  were  in  a  state  such  as 
Moses  indicated  might  occur  to  them  agaui  in  the  event  of  disobedience  (Deut.  xxviii. 
67).  Their  morning  cry  might  justly  have  been,  "  Would  God  it  were  even  I  *'  and 
their  evening  cry,  "  Would  God  it  were  morning  I  *'  In  Egypt  they  had  not  materials 
enough  for  daily  work,  let  alone  holy  service.  Thus  we  have  a  forcible  illustra  ion 
of  the  way  in  which  spiritual  evil  has  embittered  all  God^s  natural  gifts.  In  the  use 
of  them,  they  get  turned  away  from  his  intentions  so  as  to  serve  the  selhsh  purposes 
of  some,  and  cause  perhaps  the  life-long  privations  and  miseries  of  others.  We  must 
indeed  be  thankful  for  what  God  gives,  even  when  it  is  interfered  with,  for  the  gift 
shows  the  disposition  of  the  giver,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  for  us  to  be  at  all  times 
assured  of  this.  But  then  we  must  also  carefully  mark  how  much  there  is  in  human 
society  to  intercept,  distort,  and  even  as  it  were  transmute  these  loving  and  suitable 
gifts  of  God.  The  very  abundance  of  the  blessings  which  God  is  disposed  to 
bestow,  should  lead  us  to  view  with  much  alarm,  with  deep  and  abiding  concern, 
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the  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way  of  a  complete  and  profitable  reception  of  the 
blessings. 

II.  It  was  a  reminder  of  how  completely  God  had  taken  the  obstacles  out 
OF  the  way.  Tlie  week  of  unleavened  bread  was  a  period  for  joyous  commemora- 
tion of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt ;  and  by  their  offerings  Israel  recognised  that 
the  deliverance  was  entirely  by  the  act  of  God.  Israel  did  nothing  but  walk  out  of 
the  prison-door  when  it  was  opened.  This  was  an  inestimable  blessing,  to  be  a  free 
nation,  even  although  a  nation  whose  territory  had  yet  to  be  gained.  Liberty  leads 
to  all  other  blessings.  We  cannot  rejoice  too  much  in  the  spiritual  liberty  which 
Christ  has  achieved  for  the  children  of  men.  We  are  bound  to  commemorate  it  in 
fitting  ways ;  ways  adequate  to  glorify  God,  and  to  impress  us  more  and  more  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  blessing  we  have  gained.  As  to  the  particular  mode  of  com- 
memoration, every  Christian  must  judge  for  himself,  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  with 
respect  to  the  due  season  (ver.  2).  Easter  has  come  as  a  matter  of  fact  to  have 
special  associations  and  special  value  for  many.  They  feel  that  they  have  proved 
the  worth  of  the  season  in  their  own  experience,  and  can  amply  justify  the  observing 
of  it.  Those  of  us  who  live  outside  the  traditions,  the  habits  of  thinking,  and  the 
peculiar  spirit  fostered  by  the  observance  of  an  ecclesiastical  year,  can  hardly  claim 
to  be  competent  judges  of  the  value  of  such  times  and  seasons.  But  mark  one  thing. 
No  observance  can  he  worth  calling  such  unless  it  comtnemorates  an  actual,  persoml 
deliverance.  God  not  only  put  his  strong  hand  on  the  gaoler  Pharaoh,  but  drew 
forth  the  captive  Israel.  When  Christ  our  passover  was  sacrificed  for  the  children 
of  men,  he  brought  them  into  a  new  relation  to  God,  one  of  possible  reconciliation 
to  him,  and  possible  liberty  for  the  whole  man.  How  far  the  reconciliation  and 
liberty  shall  be  actual  depends  on  our  personal  repentance  and  faith. 

III.  The  particular  commemorative  value  of  the  unleavened  bread.  The 
people  leaving  Egypt  were  not  allowed  to  finish  the  preparing  of  their  bread  accord- 
ing to  their  wont  They  were  hastened  out  of  the  land  at  a  moment's  notice.  And 
it  was  not  God  who  did  this,  as  wljen  the  angels  hastened  Lot  out  of  Sodom.  The 
Israelites  were  thrust  out  by  the  Egyptians  themselves.  The  gaoler  himself  was 
found  a  fellow-labourer  with  the  liberator.  Thus  the  unleavened  bread  becomes  an 
impressive  reminder  of  the  complete  rupture  which  God  makes  between  his  people 
and  their  spiritual  enemies.  As  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  the  effect  which 
was  produced  in  Egypt  by  the  death  of  the  first-bom,  so  there  can  be  no  mistake 
about  the  efficacy  of  the  blow  which  God  in  Christ  Jesus  has  dealt  on  our  great 
spiritual  adversary.  That  our  Saviour  in  his  own  person,  and  for  himself,  has  com- 
pletely conquered  sin,  is  a  fact  which  we  cannot  dwell  upon  too  much,  as  full  of  hope 
for  ourselves  and  for  a  sinful  and  miserable  world. 

IV.  Note  the  season  of  the  year  in  which  this  feast  was  observed.  It 
happened  in  the  first  month  of  the  year,  made  the  first  month  on  account  of  this 
very  deliverance.  How  devoutly  would  the  true  Israelite  look  upon  the  be^nning 
of  this  month  I  Hail  I  new  moon  which  brings  near  the  season  for  celebrating  the 
deliverance  from  Egypt  Who  can  doubt  that  such  a  soul  as  Simeon  kept  the  days 
of  unleavened  bread  in  the  very  spirit  of  them,  living  as  he  did  in  those  dark  humili- 
ating times,  which  were  Egypt  over  again,  when  the  land  of  his  fathers  was  captive, 
and  the  temple  of  his  God  neglected  by  its  own  custodians  ?  It  is  the  most  ntting 
time  to  recollect  the  sure  mercies  of  the  past  when  we  need  a  renewal  and  perhaps 
an  increase  of  them. 

V.  The  continual  obligation  of  the  daily  offering.  The  bondage  in  Egypt 
embittered  the  gifts  of  God,  yet  even  then  a  patient  and  willing  soul  would  find 
something  to  be  thankful  for.  And  when  liberty  came,  if  right  thoughts  came  with 
it,  the  girts  of  God  becoming  available  for  use  would  inspire  special  thankfulness 
for  the  mercy  that  had  made  them  so.  How  much  God*s  daily  blessings  should  be 
heightened  and  sweetened  in  our  esteem  by  the  larger  use  which  we  can  make  of 
them  as  believers  in  Christ  I  We  must  not  under-value  common,  daily  mercies  even 
in  the  presence  of  God's  unspeakable  gift.  He  who  is  the  brightness  of  tiie  Father's 
glory  casts  something  of  that  brightness  on  every  gift  of  the  Father's  love.  That  is 
no  right  appreciation  of  God's  mercy  in  Christ  Jesus  which  does  not  lead  us  to  a 
better  appreciation  of  every  other  mercy.    God,  whose  presence  and  power  we  ace 
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Cftlled  to  obtenre  in  the  redcnptioii  dE  the  worid,  would  have  ua  to  see  the  same 
presence  and  [>ower  wherever  we  have  faculties  to  see  them.  To  go  from  the  cross, 
with  the  meaning  of  it  and  the  spirit  of  it  filling  our  minds,  and  m  such  a  mood  to 
receive  the  common  merotee  of  Qod  as  one  b^  one  they  come  to  us,  will  fill  them 
with  a  new  power.  Henceforth  they  will  mmister,  not  only  to  the  wants  of  flesh 
and  blood,  but  to  oar  growth  in  grace  and  meetness  for  glory. — Y. 

Vers.  26— 31.— T'A^  fead  of  the  firtt-fruiia.    I.  A  bioogkition  of  the  akkital 
SUPPLY  OF  FOOD  FROM  Gk>D.    The  day  of  the  first-fruits  was  the  day  for  brin^^g 
**  a  new  meat  ofiEering  unto  the  Lord ''  (ver.  26).    This  meat  offering  was  to  consist 
of  two  wave  loaves  made  of  fine  flour  (Levit  xxiiL  17).    Hence  by  this  an  indication 
was  given  that  the  chief  constituent  of  the  daily  meat  offering  would  not  be  lacking 
during  the  following  twelve  months.     Com  is  appropriately  silked  out  above  aU 
the  fruits  of  the  earth  as  furnishing  the  staple  of  man's  food.    Other  things,  even 
the  oil  and  the  wine,  are  to  be  counted  as  luxuries  in  comparison.    The  prominenoe 
here  given  to  bread  accords  with  our  Lord's  teaching,  when  he  tells  us  to  pray  not 
for  daily  food  m  ameral,  but  for  the  daily  bread.    It  was  a  good  thing  thus  to  mark 
in  a  special  way  the  completion  of  the  com  harvest,  that  which  had  been  "  sown  in 
the  field,"  and  not  to  wait  and  merely  include  it  when  the  labours  of  the  year  had 
been  gathered  in  (Exod.  zxiii.  16).    God's  mercy  in  the  daily  bread  flows  out  of  bis 
mercy  in  the  annual  harvest     We  are  called  upon  to  behold  him,  year  after  year, 
filling  the  storehouse  whence  day  by  day  he  draws  and  distributes  the  daily  supply. 
As  we  behold  the  annual  harvest  we  can  join  the  appreciative  souls  of  the  wond  in 
thanking  God  for  the  production  of  bread.    And  then  in  the  daily  offering  we 
equally  thank  him  for  the  dietributum  of  what  has  been  produced. 

II.  A    BKCOGNITION    OF   God'S  EFFECTUAL   BLESSING   ON    HUMAN   INDU8TET.       How 

much  in  the  way  of  combined  effort  is  suggested  by  the  sight  of  a  tiny  grain  of 
oom  I  What  mighty  forces  are  representedthere — heat,  light,  air,  moisture,  soil — 
all  acting  on  a  livmg  germ  I  And  not  only  these.  That  grain  also  represents  human 
industry,  forethought,  attention,  patience,  all  crowned  with  the  blessing  of  God 
(1  Cor.  iiL  6).  And  if  we  look  upon  the  grain  now,  we  see  the  light  of  modem 
science  brought  to  bear  upon  its  growth  and  increase  in  addition  to  all  the  other 
necessary  effort  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  God  will  bless  all  honest,  intelligent, 
and  sedulous  effort  to  increase  the  fmits  of  the  earth.  After  all  these  <5enturiee, 
man  hardly  yet  seems  to  appreciate  the  scope  of  that  command,  <* Subdue  the  earth" 
(Gen.  i  28).  Man  has  rather  learnt  to  replenish  the  earth  with  those  who  use  it  as  a 
vantage  ground  whereon  to  subdue  and  devour  one  another. 

III.  To  a  Christian  the  feast  of  the  first-fruits  must  ever  bring  to  mind  the  all- 
important  EVENT  WHIOH  HAPPENED  AT  THE  FIB8T  PeNTBOOST  AFTEB  THE  ASCENSION 

OF  Christ.  There  was  doubtless  some  weighty  reason  for  choosing  the  time  when 
the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come  as  the  time  when  the  disciples  were  to  be  ail 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost  There  was  a  close  connection,  we  know,  between  the 
Passover  feast  and  the  Pentecost  feast  A  complete  week  of  weeks,  a  perfect  period, 
intervened  between  that  day  of  the  Passover  feast  when  a  sheaf  of  the  harvest  firsts 
fruits  was  waved  before  the  Lord  (Levit  xxiii.),  and  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  the 
fall  meat  offering  was  presented.  Thus  in  this  interval  the  harvest  was  gathered  in, 
and  then  by  the  Pentecostal  service  it  was  signified  that  in  the  strength  of  the  food 
which  he  had  gathered  man  could  go  on  for  another  year.  And  as  God  chose  the 
Passover  season,  when  the  great  deliverance  from  Egypt  was  celebrated,  for  that 
death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  whereby  he  delivers  Lis  people  from  guilt,  and 

Sdritual  bondage,  and  helplessness,  so  he  chose  Pentecost  for  tne  entrance  of  that 
oly  l^irit  who  makes  the  deliverance  to  be  followed  by  such  unspeakable  positive 
consequences.  The  risen  Saviour  gives  liberty  to  those  who  believe  in  bun,  and 
then  he  gives  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  right  of  liberty  may  not  be  a  barren  gii^ 
What  is  even  a  free  man  without  daily  food  ?  What  advantage  is  it  to  a  man  if 
you  liberate  him  from  prison  merely  to  turn  him  into  a  sandy  desert?  The  forgivcai 
sinner  with  his  awakened  spirit  and  new  needs  has  the  evident  fulness  of  God*8 
Spirit  to  which  he  may  continually  apply  himself.  God  availed  himself  of  the  place 
^ish  Pentecost  naturally,  hekl  in  the  minds  of  the  disciples  to  teach  them  a  gre^ 
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lesson.  Hebrew  Christians  were  not  likely  to  give  up  their  old  times  and  seasons, 
and  so  the  Passover  feast  was  still  further  glorifiea  by  the  recollection  of  Jesus 
dying  for  them,  and  the  Pentecost  feast  by  the  recollection  of  how  the  Spirit  had 
been  poured  upon  all  flesh.  It  is  very  certain  that  we  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate 
tlie  practical  significance  of  that  memorable  Pentecost  It  ought  to  stana  in  our 
minds  side  by  side  with  that  other  memorable  day  when  the  Word  that  became 
flesh  first  breathed  at  Bethlehem  the  air  of  this  sin-tainted  world.  Is  it  not  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  significance  that  after  Pentecost  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  was  among 
men  as  lie  was  not  before  ?  What  a  blessing,  and  yet  what  a  responsibility,  to  feel 
that  thus  and  then  he  came,  and,  as  he  came,  still  remains  I — Y. 

Vers.  7,  12.— A  solemn  fast  and  a  joyous  feast  Lessons  may  be  drawn  from  the 
dates  and  the  order  of  these  two  annual  solemnities,  viz.,  (1)  the  day  of  atonement, 
on  the  tenth  day  of  the  seventh  month  ;  (2)  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  same  month. 

I.  God*s  order  is  first  an  atonement ;  secondly,  a  festival.  The  expiation  of  the 
nation's  sins  on  the  most  solemn  day  of  the  year  was  God's  preparation  for  the  most 
joyous  season  of  the  year  (cf.  Levit  xxv.  9— the  trumpet  of  Jubilee  was  sounded  on 
the  day  of  atonement).  The  world's  great  atonement  must  precede  the  world's  feast 
of  tabernacles.  The  feast  of  tabernacles  was — 1.  A  commemoration  of  the  nation's 
low  estate  during  its  life  in  the  wildemess.  The  booths  ordered  probably  lest  they 
should,  in  their  prosperity,  forget  the  lowliness  of  their  past  condition  (Deut.  viii.  2— 
18).  2.  A  thank^ving  for  harvest  blessings  (**  feast  of  ingathering,"  Exod«  zxiii. 
16).  We  too  may  "keep  the  feast"  (1  Cor.  v.  8)  of  the  Christian  life  as— (1)  A 
grateful  commemoration  of  the  low  estate  out  of  which  God  called  us.  (Illustrate 
from  Deut.  xxvi.  1—11 ;  cf.  Ps.  xl.  1—3 ;  Ephes.  ii.  4—7.)  (2)  A  joyous  feast  of 
ingathering  of  spiritual  harvest,  of  blessing  for  ourselves  and  others  through  tlie 
atonement  of  Chnst  (Ephes.  L  3,  7—13  ;  1  Pet.  i.  3—6). 

II.  The  knowledge  of  personal  reconciliation  with  God  prepares  for  the  joys  of 
life.  Each  Israelite  who  was  penitently  confiding  in  God's  mercy  could  appropriate 
the  blessings  of  the  day  of  atonement  (cf.  Rom.  v.  1,  11 ;  Gal.  ii.  20).  (Illustrate 
from  2  Chron.  xxix.  27.)  An  accepted  sacrifice  brings  songs  to  the  offerer's  lips. 
Humiliation  precedes  exaltation  in  Christ  (Philip,  ii.  7 — 11)  and  in  Christians  (Luke 
i.  52 ;  John  xvL  20 ;  James  iv.  10).  Those  who  "  sow  in  tears "  of  genuine 
humiliation  and  "  afflicting  of  the  soul ''  on  the  tenth  day  shall  ^'  reap  in  joy '  on  the 
fifteenth.    Many  seek  to  reverse  this  order ;  e.  g,  Isa.  xxii.  12,  13. 

III.  Days  of  rejoicing  are  yet  to  be  days  of  sacrifice.  More  sacrifices  were  offered 
at  the  feast  of  tabernacles  than  at  either  of  the  other  great  festivals.  So  the  joys  of 
life  and  the  greater  joys  of  salvation  are  to  be  the  occasion  of  the  more  entire 
dedication  of  ourselves  to  God,  and  of  cheerful  service  to  others  (Neh.  viii.  9 — 12 ; 
Heb.  xiu.  10— 16).— P. 

Cli.  xxix.— 5^  qferings  of  the  seventh  month,  I.  Conbider  the  increase  in  the 
OFFERINGS  DURINQ  THIS  MONTH.  There  was  the  customary  morning  and  evening 
offering  for  every  day ;  the  customaiy  offering  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  ;  and 
an  additional  offering,  as  if  to  signify  that  it  was  the  beginning  of  a  more  than 
ordinary  month.  There  would  also  be  the  appointed  offerings  on  the  sabbaths  of  the 
month*  The  tenth  day  of  the  month  brought  the  great  day  of  atonement,  when  there 
was  to  be  much  affliction  of  soul  because  of  sin.  Then,  to  crown  all,  there  were  the 
eight  days  of  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  when  an  unusual  quantity  of  offerings  were 
presented.  We  may  therefore  consider  the  seventh  month  as  being,  conspicuously, 
a  month  devoted  in  Israel  to  the  service  of  God. 

II.  Consider  the  lessons  we  are  taught  by  this  mcnth  of  special  service.  1. 
yote  that  it  vku  at  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  fruits  toere  all  gathered  t».  "The 
feast  of  ingatherine,  which  is  in  the  end  of  the  year,  when  thou  hast  gathered  in  thy 
labours  out  of  the  field  "  (Exod.  xxiii.  16V  There  was  thus  a  time  of  leisure— not  the 
commanded  leisure  of  the  sabbath,  but  tne  natural  leisure  of  the  man  who  has  finished 
his  year's  work.  There  is  an  interval  between  gathering  the  fruits  of  one  year  and 
preparing  for  the  fruits  of  the  next    What  is  to  he  done  with  this  time  /  The  answer 
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is,  MafC%  leisure  must  he  used  for  Ood.  Let  there  be  a  month  largely  occapied  with 
Bpecial  national  approach  to  God.  And,  depend  upon  it,  something  similar  is  expected 
mm  us.  There  is  nothing  in  which  the  lot  of  men  is  less  equal  than  in  the  amount 
of  leisure  time  which  they  have  at  their  disposal.  One  man  has  to  labour  long  hours 
and  hardly  finds  a  holidoy  all  the  year  round,  while  another  has  abundant  leisure. 
What  an  awful  responsibility  for  the  rich  and  selfish  triflers  who  lounge  away  their 
lives  in  a  world  where  so  much  may  be  done  for  the  miserable  and  the  needy  I  How 
he  spends  his  leisure  is  one  of  the  great  tests  of  a  man.  Where  his  heart  is,  there 
be  will  go,  when  for  a  few  hours  he  is  slipped  out  of  harness.  If  we  are  God^s  at 
all,  all  our  time  is  God's.  If  our  hearts  are  right  with  him,  our  f^reatest  joy  will  be 
in  our  religion,  and  we  shall  hail,  we  shall  grasp,  every  opportunity  of  increasing  our 
knowledge  of  God,  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  how  to  render  that  service  to  Christ 
which  is  80  plainl v  expected  from  us.  The  spirit  in  which  an  Israelite  entered  on  this 
festil  month  would  be  a  great  test  of  him  altogether.  2.  1/  God  requires  a  service 
oiU  of  the  commonf  he  wUl  furnish  sufficient  opportunity  for  tt.  God  did  not  institute 
these  services  simply  to  fill  up  a  leisure  niontn.  Thev  had  to  be  rendered  at  some 
time  or  other,  and  he  selected  a  season  when  all  the  details  of  them  could  be  most 
conveniently  carried  out  If  God  requires  any  service  from  us,  we  mav  be  sure  tljat 
he  will  make  the  duty  of  that  service  clear  to  conscience.  It  is  not  allowed  to  any 
of  us  to  say,  "  I  have  no  time  for  this  service,  no  opportunity  for  it,  therefore  I 
cannot  do  it"  The  method  of  God  is  to  put  a  service  clearly  before  us,  and  then  tell 
us  to  trust  him  for  the  making  of  a  way.  He  will  not  allow  us  to  plead  want  of  time 
and  opportunity,  anjr  more  than  he  allowed  Moses  to  plead  want  of  ability  (Exod. 
iv.  11,  12).  Here  is  the  reason  why  faithful  and  obedient  spirits  have  been  so 
successful.  God  has  said  "  Go,"  and  they  have  gone,  when  there  seemed  no  way 
more  than  a  single  step  ahead.  Wherever  God  finds  a  real  believer  he  makes  a  way 
for  him,  like  that  royal  road  to  which  the  Baptist  referred  (Luke  iii.  4,  5).  We  see 
here  how  the  events  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  are  gathered  and  arranged.  When  the 
Israelites  first  received  these  commandments  to  make  offerings,  receiving  them  as 
they  did  at  different  times,  they  may  have  said  to  themselves,  *'  How  can  we  possibly 
^et  through  so  much  ?  "  But  here  they  are  all  put  in  order,  and  it  is  seen  that  there 
IS  a  time  for  everything,  and  that  everything  can  be  done  in  its  time.  The  lesser 
service  prepares  for  the  greater.  God  does  well  continually  to  ask  his  servants  for 
more,  because  he  is  ever  making  them  able  to  give  more.  3.  The  day  of  tem^ral 
fulness  is  the  day  of  spiritual  danger.  It  is  not  only  that  the  time  of  leisure  is  the 
time  of  temptation ;  there  is  a  peculiar  temptation  in  the  leisure  because  it  follow^ 
on  worldly  success.  In  such  circumstances  men  are  tempted  to  think  of  their  own 
industry  and  skill  more  than  of  the  needful  blessing  of  God.  Not  without  reason 
did  the  great  day  of  atonement  stand  in  this  month.  Everything  is  good  which  will 
force  upon  a  man,  in  the  midst  of  his  worldly  prosperity,  a  sense  of  the  presence  and 
claims  of  God.  When  Israel  had  a  good  harvest,  the  time  of  leisure  that  followed 
would  be  a  time  of  great  anxiety  to  many  as  to  how  they  might  most  profitably 
dispose  of  the  harvest  It  is  oftentimes  the  rich  man  who  is  in  danger  of  having  the 
least  leisure;  when  his  riches  lie  in  capital,  the  use  of  which  he  must  watch 
continually. — Y. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


Of  vows  MAns  by  women  (vers.  1 — 16). 
Ver.  1.— And  Koiei  spake  unto  the  heads 
of  the  tribes.  The  regulations  here  laid 
down  about  vows  follow  with  a  certain  pro- 
priety upon  those  concerning  the  ordinary 
routine  of  sacrifices  (see  ver.  39  of  last  chap- 
ter),  but  we  cannot  conclude  with  any  assur- 
ance that  they  were  actually  given  at  this 
particular  period.  It  would  apijear  upon  the 
tace  of  it  that  we  have  in  Levit  xxvii.  and 
in  this  chapter  two  fragments  of  Mosaic 


legislation  dealing  with  the  same  subject,  but, 
for  some  reason  wnich  it  is  useless  to  attempt 
to  discover,  widely  separated  in  the  inspired 
record.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  valid 
reason  for  explaining  away  the  apparently 
fragmentary  and  dislocated  character  of  these 
two  sections  (see  the  Introduction).  The 
statement,  peculiar  to  this  passage,  that  these 
instructions  were  issued  to  the  "  heads  of 
the  tribes "  itself  serves  to  difiereutiate  it 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  **  statutes  "  given  by 
Moses,  and  suggests  that  this  chapter  was 
inserted  either  1^  soi&e  other  hand  or  from  t 
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different  soarce.  There  is  no  reason  what- 
ever for  supposing  that  the  *' heads  of  the 
tribes "  were  more  interested  in  these  par- 
ticular regidations  than  in  many  others  which 
concerned  the  social  life  of  the  people  (such 
as  that  treated  of  in  ch.  v.  6—31)  which  were 
declared  in  the  ordinary  way  unto  "the 
children  of  Israel "  at  large. 

Ver.  2.— If  a  man  vow  a  vow.  "^^i,  a 
vow,  is  commonly  said  to  be  distinctively  a 
positive  vow,  a  promise  to  render  something 
unto  the  Lord.  This,  however,  cannot  he 
strictly  maintained,  because  the  Nazarite 
vow  was  neder,  and  that  was  essentially  a  vow 
of  abstinence.  To  say  that  the  vow  of  the 
Nazarite  was  of  a  p^ositive  character  because 
he  had  to  let  his  hair  grow  "unto  the  Lord" 
is  a  mere  evasion.  It  is,  however,  probable 
that  nedeVf  when  it  occurs  (as  in  this  pas- 
sage) in  connection  with  isaar,  does  take 
on  the  narrower  signification  of  a  positive 
vow.  Swear  an  oath  to  bind  his  soul  with 
a  bond.  Literally,  "to  bind  a  bond  upon 
his  soul."  Ip^,  a  bond,  which  occurs  only 
in  this  chapter,  is  considered  to  be  a  re- 
strictive obhgation,  a  vow  of  abstinence.  It 
would  appear  that  the  issar  was  alwavs 
undertaken  upon  oath,  whereas  the  Tieder  (as 
in  the  case  of  the  Nazarite)  did  not  of  neces- 
sity require  it.  Ho  shall  not  break  his 
word.  This  was  the  general  principle  with 
respect  to  vows,  and,  as  here  laid  down,  it  was 
in  accordance  with  the  universal  religious 
feeling  of  mankind.  Whatever  crimes  may 
have  claimed  the  sanction  of  this  sentiment, 
whatever  exceptions  and  safeguards  a  clearer 
revelation  and  a  better  knowled^  of  God 
may  have  established,  yet  the  pnnciple  re- 
mamed  that  whatsoever  a  man  had  promised 
unto  the  Lord,  that  he  must  fulfil.  Iphi- 
genia  in  Aulis,  Jephthah's  daughter  in 
Gilead,  proclaim  to  what  horrid  extremities 
any  one  religious  principle,  unchecked  by 
other  co-ordinate  principles,  may  lead ;  but 
they  idso  proclaim  how  deep  and  true  this 
religious  principle  must  have  been  which 
coim  80  over-ride  the  natural  feelings  of  men 
not  cruel  nor  depraved. 

Ver.  8. — ^If  a  woman  vow  a  vow.  The 
fragmentary  nature  of  this  section  appears 
from  the  fact  that,  after  laying  down  the 
general  principle  of  the  sacredness  of  vows, 
ft  proceeds  to  qualify  it  in  three  special  cases 
only  of  vows  made  by  women  under  authority. 
That  vows  made  by  boys  were  irreversible  is 
exceedingly  unlikely ;  and  indeed  it  is  ob- 
vious that  many  cases  must  have  occurred, 
neither  mentioned  here  nor  in  Levit.  xxvii., 
in  which  the  obligation  could  not  stand  abso- 
lute. In  her  father's  home  in  her  youth. 
Case  first,  of  a  girl  in  her  father's  house,  who 
had  no  proper^  of  her  own,  and  whose  per- 
bOnal  services  were  due  to  her  £»ther. 


Ver.  5.— If  her  father  diiaUow  her.  It 
appears  from  the  previous  verse  that  the  dis- 
allowance must  be  spoken,  and  not  mental 
only.  If  the  vow  had  been  made  before 
witnesses,  no  doubt  the  father's  veto  must 
be  pronounced  before  witnesses  also. 

ver.  6.~If  she  had  at  all  a  husband. 
Literally,  "if  being  she  be  to  an  husband." 
Septuagint,  tdv  y«vo/i«i/i|  ylvijra*  6vdpL 
Case  second,  of  a  married  or  betrothed 
woman.  As  far  as  the  legal  status  of  the 
woman  was  concerned,  there  was  little  dif- 
ference under  Jewish  law  whether  she  were 
married  or  only  betrothed.  In  either  case 
she  was  accounted  as  belonging  to  her  hus- 
band, with  all  that  she  had  (cf.  Deut.  xxiL 
23,  24;  Matt.  L  19,  20).  When  she  vowed. 
Rather,  "and  her  vows  be  upon  her." 
Septuagint,  icai  ai  tbyal  abritQ  iir*  avry^ 
The  vows  might  have  been  made  before  her 
betrothal,  ana  not  disallowed  by  her  father ; 
yet  upon  her  coming  under  the  power  of  her 
husband  he  had  an  absolute  nght  to  dis- 
solve the  obligation  of  them  ;  otherwise  it  i^ 
evident  that  he  might  suflfer  loss  through  an 
act  of  which  he  had  no  notice.  Or  uttered 
ought  out  of  her  lips.  Rather,  "  or  the  rash 
utterance  of  her  lips."  The  word  Ktp^p, 
which  is  not  found  elsewhere  (cf.  Ps.  cvi  88), 
seems  to  have  this  meaning.  Such  a  vow 
made  by  a  young  girl  as  womd  be  disallowed 
by  her  husband  when  he  knew  of  it  would 
presumably  be  a  "  rash  utterance." 

Ver.  9. — Every  vow  of  a  widow,  and  of 
her  that  is  divoreed.  This  is  not  one  of  the 
cases  treated  of  in  this  section  (see  ver.  16), 
but  is  only  mentioned  in  order  to  point  out 
that  it  falls  under  the  general  principle  laid 
down  in  ver.  2. 

Ver.  10.— If  she  vowed  in  her  hniband^t 
hooie.  Case  third,  of  a  married  woman 
living  with  her  husband.  The  husband  had 
naturally  the  same  absolute  authority  to 
allow  or  disallow  all  such  vows  as  the  father 
had  in  the  case  of  his  unmarried  daughter. 
The  only  difference  is  that  the  responsioility 
of  the  husband  is  eimressed  in  stronger  terms 
than  that  of  the  father,  because  in  the  nature 
of  things  the  husband  has  a  closer  interest 
in  and  control  over  the  proceedings  of  his 
wife  than  the  ffither  has  over  those  of  the 
daughter. 

ver.  18.— Oath  to  aflliet  the  tonL  No 
doubt  by  fasting  or  by  other  kinds  of  abstin- 
ence. The  expression  is  especially  used  in 
connection  with  the  rigorous  fast  of  the  day 
of  atonement  (Levit  xvi.  29 ;  Numb.  xxix.  7 ; 
and  cf.  Isa.  Iviii.  6 ;  1  Cor.  vii.  6). 

Ver.  15.— Then  he  shall  hear  her  iniqnitj, 
i.  6.  if  he  tacitly  allowed  the  vow  in  the  mt 
instance,  and  afterwards  forbad  its  fulfilment, 
the  gililt  which  such  breach  of  promise  in* 
volved  should  rest  upon  him.  For  the  nature 
and  expiation  of  suoi  guilt  see  on  Levit.  v. 
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HOMILETICa 

Vers.  1  —  16.  —  Vovot  unto  the  Lard.  This  section,  although  fFa^poBentftfy, 
yet  reveals  to  us  with  ^at  clearness  the  Divine  mind  concerning  one  important 
portion  of  practical  religion.  It  lays  down  directly  the  principle  that  vows  to  God 
were  lawful  and  binding.  It  lays  down  indirectly  the  limitation  (although  it  only 
{4)plies  it  to  the  case  of  women  not  sui  juris)  that  no  vows  to  God  were  valid  wiUi- 
out  the  consent  of  the  lawful  guardian,  if  such  there  were.  It  implies  the  general 
rule  that  no  vows  are  binding  to  the  damage  of  any  who  are  not  parties  to  the  vow; 
and  this  is  itself  a  part  of  the  yet  wider  principle  that  God  is  not  served  nor  honoured 
by  anything  which  involves  the  injury  or  dishonour  of  man.  In  applying  the  teach- 
ing d  this  chapter  there  is  indeed  the  serious  preliminary  difficulty  of  deciding 
whether  vows  are  lawful  at  all  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  Inasmuch  as  no 
direct  utterance  can  be  found  in  the  New  Testament  upon  the  subject,  it  can  only  be 
argued  upon  broad  principles  of  the  gospel,  and  will  probably  for  ever  continue  to 
be  decided  in  different  ways  by  difEerent  people.  It  will  be  truly  said  upon  one  side 
that  by  virtue  of  our  Christian  baptism  and  profession  our  whole  self  is  dedicate 
unto  God,  to  live  a  life  of  entire  holiness,  such  as  leaves  no  room  for  furtiier  and 
self-imposed  limitations  and  restrictions.  On  the  other  side  it  will  be  truly  replied 
that  although  in  principle  all  that  we  have  and  are  is  **  not  our  own,''  but  *' bought 
jrith  a  price,'*  aim  only  held  in  trust  by  us  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of 
Cften,  yet  in  practice  there  are  many  different  degrees  of  self-renunciation  between 
mhieh  a  ^ood  Christian  is  often  called  in  efEect  to  make  his  choice,  and  that  his  vow 
ttay  be  simply  his  answer  to  the  inward  voice  which  bids  him  rln  this  sense)  "  go 
jttp  higher.''  It  will  be  said,  again,  and  truly  said,  that  the  law  of  Christ  is  essentially 
M  kkw  of  liberty,  and  therefore  inconsistent  with  the  constraint  of  vows ;  that  as  soon 
an  a  man  crosses  his  natural  will,  not  because  his  higher  will  deliberately  embt-aces 
Mkin  for  the  sake  of  God,  but  because  he  is  bound  by  a  vow,  his  service  ceases  to  be 
free  and  ceases  to  be  acceptable.  On  the  other  side  it  will  be  said,  and  truly  said, 
that  just  because  we  are  under  the  law  of  liberty,  therefore  we  are  at  liberty  to  use 
whatever  helps  Christian  experience  finds  to  be  for  practical  advantage  in  the  hard 
conflict  with  self ;  the  law  of  liberty  will  no  more  strip  the  weakling  of  the  defens- 
ive armour  which  gives  him  confidence  than  compel  the  strong  man  to  hamper  hioo- 
leelf  wjtii  it.  Once  more,  it  will  be  said  that  the  Christian  service  is  **  reasonable,"  i.  e. 
one  which  continually  approves  itself  to  the  honest  intelligence  of  him  that  renders 
jt ;  hutiSiAce  it  may  happen  to  any  to  have  his  convictions  altered  by  growing  know- 
il^d^  or  mater  experience,  it  is  not  fit  that  the  conduct  of  any  be  permanently  re- 
.fltrainod  by  vows.  And  this  is  to  a  certain  extent  unanswerable.  No  vow  could 
obliee*  Christian  to  act  contrary  to  his  matured  convictions  of  what  was  really  best 
for -MQ,  and  so  for  God.  If,  e.  g,,  one  who  had  vowed  celibacy  came  to  feel  in  him- 
self i^  truth  of  1  Cor.  vii.  9,  he  would  be  a  better  Christian  in  breaking  than  in 
keeping  his  vow  ;  for  we  are  not  under  the  law,  which  rigorously  enforces  the  letter, 
'but  uimer  the  Spirit,  who  loves  only  that  which  makes  for  true  holiness.  It  may, 
bowever,  be  truly  urged  that  while  no  vow  ought  to  be  held  absolutely  binding  upon 
a  conscience  which  repudiates  it,  yet  many  vows  may  be  taken  wiUi  all  practical 
assurance  that  the  conscience  never  will  repudiate  them.  One  thing  oi  course  is 
certain  ;  all  vows  (at  least  of  abstinence^  stand  upon  the  same  footing  in  principle, 
however  various  an  aspect  they  may  wear  m  practice.  A  vow,  e,  g. ,  of  total  abstinence 
firom  intoxicating  liquors  is  in  principle  exactly  as  defensible  or  as  indefensible  as  a 
vow  of  perpetual  celibacy ;  nor  can  an  attempt  to  defend  one  while  condemning  tiie 
oUier  be  absolved  from  the  charge  of  hypocrisy.  This  being  the  doubtful  state  of 
the  argument,  of  which  the  true  Christian  casuist  can  only  say,  "  Let  every  inan  be 
fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,"  it  remains  to  treat  of  vows  in  that  sense  in  which 
they  are  allowed  by  all,  viz.,  as  promises  made  by  the  soul  to  God,  whether  fortified 
or  not  by  some  outward  ceremonial,  whetlier  made  in  response  to  the  more  ^neral 
persuasions  of  the  gospel,  or  the  more  secret  drawings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Cjooaidar, 
therefore — 

I.  That  ▲  man  must  not  bbeak  his  wobdunto  Ctoa    If  a  man  is  obliged  inJisn- 
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oar  (and  wherever  practicable  in  law  too)  to  keep  his  promise  to  his  brother  man ;  if 
an  honest  man  (even  among  savages),  having  given  his  word  to  his  neighbour,  may 
not  disappoint  him,  though  it  were  to  his  own  hindrance  (Ps.  xv,  4)  ;  if  God  himseft 
have  vouchsafed  to  make  promises  to  man  (and  with  an  oath  too— Heb.  vi.  17, 18), 
which  promises  he  for  his  part  will  most  surely  keep  and  perform,  how  much  more 
is  roan  bound  to  keep  his  promise  made  to  God  I 

II.  That  a  promise  made  to  God  in  sickness  or  distress  mat  not  bb  departed 
FROM  IN  HEALTH  AND  PROSPERTTT.  No  doubt  most  VOWS  Were  made  under  stress  of 
some  calamity  or  need,  as  Jacob*s  (Gen.  zzviii.  20),  Hannah's  (1  Sam.  i.  11),  and 
others  (cf.  Ps.  Izvi.  13 ;  Izxvi.  11).  Yet  how  often  do  men  treat  their  God  with 
such  indignity  I  (1  Gor.  x.  22). 

III.  That  a  resolution  deliberately  formed  and  offered  unto  God  is  quite 
AS  SACRED  AS  THOUGH  MADE  WITH  AN  OATH.  For  an  Oath  is  on  the  part  of  God  a 
condescension  which  has  no  meaning  for  him  (Heb.  vi.  17),  on  the  part  of  man  a 
device  to  overawe  his  own  sinful  weakness,  but  it  adds  nothing  to  the  real  saored- 
ness  of  the  vow.  How  many  vows  have  we  taken  upon  ourselves,  either  openly  or 
secretly !  They  are  all  as  binding  on  us  as  though  we  had  imprecated  the  most 
frightful  penalties  upon  our  failure  to  observe  them.  The  punishment  of  Ananias 
and  Sappnira  was  intended  to  mark  the  extreme  malediction  of  such  as  secretly 
withhold  from  God  what  of  themselves  or  of  their  own  they  have  deliberately 
dedicated  to  his  service. 

IV.  That  no  promise  can  bb  made  to  God  in  derogation  of  the  just  rights  of 
ANOTHER  OVER  US.  God  Can  never  be  served  with  that  upon  which  another  has  a  . 
rightful  claim,  nor  honoured  by  anything  whicli  involves  dishonour  of  another. 
Only  that  which  is  really  ours  to  ^ve  oan  we  give  unto  God.  If  it  be  unworthy 
to  offer  unto  the  Lord  of  that  which  doth  cost  us  nothing  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  24),  it  is 
unjust  to  offer  unto  the  Lord  of  that  which  doth  cost  another  something. 

V.  That  in  particular  a  daughter's  primary  duty  is  to  her  parent,  a  wife's 
TO  HER  husband.  Only  what  lies  beyond  the  sphere  of  their  legitimate  claims  oan 
she  sacrifice  in  the  name  of  religion. 

VI.  That  the  "  rash  utterance  of  the  lips  "  is  not  held  binding  by  the  Lord. 
Since  he  utterly  rejects  any  service  which  is  not  truly  willing,  and  since  he  is 
infinitely  above  taking  advantage  of  the  folly  of  man,  it  is  mere  obstinacy,  not  re- 
ligion, which  leads  a  man  to  abide  by  what  he  has  ignorantiy  and  rashly  said  that 
he  will  do. 

VII.  That  a  father  or  a  husband  may  not  play  fast  and  loose  with  thb 
religious  practices  of  those  dependent  upon  him,  neither  disallow  one  day 
WHAT  he  allowed  THE  DAY  BEFORE.  It  18  given  to  them  to  exercise  control  even 
in  religious  matters,  but  not  to  exercise  it  capriciously.  It  is  a  fearful  responsibility 
to  cross  the  devout  purposes- of  God's  servants  from  any  but  the  purest  motives,  and 
for  any  but  the  weightiest  reasons. 

VIII.  That  if  wb,  through  negligence  or  caprice,  disturb  the  spiritual  life, 

AND  HINDER  THE  HEAVENLY  DESIRES  OF  THOSE  DEPENDENT  ON  US,  WE  MUST  BEAR  THEIR 

INIQUITY.  We  do  not  know  indeed  how  such  responsibility  will  be  apportioned  at 
the  day  of  judgment,  but  we  do  know  that  God  will  exact  vengeance  for  every  injury 
done  to  souls,  and  especially  for  injury  done  to  such  as  are  committed  to  our  care 
(Matt  xviii.  6). 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1,  2.— TAe  solemn  obligation  of  the  vow.  L  Notice  the  absence  of  any 
REFERENCE  TO  THE  SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  THE  VOW.  Moses  doos  not  Say  anything  as 
to  certain  vows  being  right  and  certain  others  being  wrong.  This  was  not  needed, 
and  would  only  have  taken  away  from  the  sharp  and  clear  announcement  that  a  vow 
once  made  was  not  to  be  lightly  esteemed.  Even  the  exemptions  from  obligation 
which  Moses  mentions  in  the  remainder  of  the  chapter  are  those  caused  not  by  any- 
thing unlawful  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  vow,  but  by  the  fact  that  it  proceeded 
from  one  who  was  not  a  sufficiently  free  agent  to  make  a  vow.  It  was  quite  evident 
that  a  vow  must  not  contradict  any  commandment  of  God,  nor  infringe  any  right  of 
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other  men.  It  must  lie  within  the  proper  province  of  a  man's  own  free  will ;  It  must 
concern  such  things  as  he  can  really  control.  This  was  what  gave  the  vow  its  virtue 
and  si^ificance.  Certain  things  were  commanded,  with  respect  to  which  there  was 
no  choice  hut  obedience ;  and  outside  of  these  there  was  still  a  large  field,  where  the 
Israelite  was  left  to  his  own  control.  What  use  he  would  make  of  this  freedom  was 
of  course  a  test  of  his  own  disposition.  That  he  must  keep  clearly  within  his  own 
freedom  was  a  thing  that  needed  no  insisting  upon. 

II.  CONSIDBR  THE  NECESSITY  THERE  WAS  FOR  IMPRESSING  ON  TOR  ISRAELITES  THE 

SOLEMN  OBLIGATION  OF  THEIR  VOWS.  How  Came  the  Israelite  to  make  a  vow  f  We 
must  recollect  that  in  those  days  there  was  a  general  and  practical  belief  in  the 
power  of  supernatural  beings  to  give  help  to  men.  The  Israelites,  only  too  often 
found  unbelievers  in  Jehovah,  were  not,  therefore,  wanting  in  religious  feehng.  When 
they  lost  faith  in  the  God  of  Israel,  the  lapse  was  not  into  atheism,  but  into  idolatry. 
And  thus  when  their  hearts  were  strongly  set  on  some  object,  not  only  did  they  put 
forth  the  effort  of  self  and  solicit  the  aid  of  others,  but  especially  the  aid  of  Jehovah. 
And  as  they  sought  the  aid  of  their  fellow-men  under  the  promise  of  a  recompense, 
80  they  sought  the  aid  of  Jehovah  under  a  similar  promise.  Under  the  influence 
of  strong  desires  and  highly  excited  feelings  all  sorts  of  vows  would  be  made  by 
the  Israelites,  and  some  of  them,  probably,  veiy  difficult  to  carry  out.  Doubtless 
there  were  Israelites  not  a  few  with  somewhat  of  Balak*s  spirit  in  them.  They  felt 
how  real  was  the  power  of  Jehovah,  and,  being  as  little  acquainted  with  his  character 
as  Balak  was,  they  concluded  that  his  power  could  be  secured  on  the  promise  of 
some  sufficient  consideration  in  return.  Among  an  unspiritual  people  whose  minds 
were  filled  witli  a  mixture  of  selfishness  and  superstition,  vows  would  take  the 
aspect  of  a  commercial  transaction.  So  much  indispensable  help  from  God,  and,  as 
the  price  of  it,  a  corresponding  return  from  man.  And  as  the  help  of  God  would  be 
felt  to  require  a  much  greater  return  than  the  help  of  man,  so  the  vow  would  under- 
take something  beyond  the  ordinary  range  of  attainment.  May  we  not  conclude  that 
the  petition  connected  with  the  vow  was  oftentimes  answered,  and  that  God  for  his 
own  wise  purposes  did  give  people  the  desires  of  their  own  hearts,  even  as  he  did  to 
Hannah?  If  so,  we  see  at  once  the  difficulty  that  would  often  arise  in  fulfilling  the 
vow.  We  know  how  the  desire  of  a  man*s  heart,  once  accomplished,  is  often  felt  to 
be  unworthy  of  the  efEort  and  expenditure.  Thus  there  would  be  a  strong  temptation 
to  neglect  the  fulfilling  of  the  vow  if  it  could  be  safely  managed.  It  toas  an  invisible 
God  toko  had  to  be  dealt  with;  and  ready  enough  as  the  Israelite  might  be  to  beheve 
in  Jehovah  as  long  as  it  was  for  self -ad  vantage,  the  faith  in  him  and  the  fear  of  him 
would  begin  to  wax  feeble  when  it  was  a  question  of  meeting  what  had  proved  a 
profitless  engagement.  A  vow  to  an  idol  was  really  a  vow  to  be  paid  to  avaricious 
and  watchful  priests.  A  promise  made  to  a  fellow-man  he  may  be  trusted  to  exact 
But  what  is  a  vow  to  the  invisible  God  ?  **  I  may  neglect  it  with  impunity,**  is 
the  thought  in  the  Israelite's  heart  (Ps.  I.  21 ;  Ixxiii.  11).  But  the  impunity  was  a 
delusion.  God  had  marked  the  vow  only  too  carefully  ;  and  it  was  less  harm  for  a 
man  to  go  with  some  heavy  burden  and  great  hindrance  hanging  about  him  all  the 
days  of  his  life,  than  that  the  sanctity  of  the  vow  or  oath  should  be  slighted  in  tlie 
smallest  degree. 

III.  Consider  how  the  principles  that  underlie  this  injunction  are  to 
BE  CARRIED  OUT  BY  CHRISTIANS.  We  are  passed  into  an  age  when  vows  are  not 
commonly  made.  Most  of  those  whose  thoughts  are  filled  with  the  desires  of 
their  own  hearts  do  not  believe  in  the  power  of  God  to  help  them.  And  Christians 
ought  to  be  free  from  such  desires.  It  is  their  part  to  pray  the  prayer  of  the 
Collect  for  the  fourth  Sunday  after  Easter:  "Grant  unto  thy  people  that  they 
may  love  the  thing  which  thou  coramandest,  and  desire  that  which  thou  dost 
promise.**  But  though  modem  Christians  may  not  have  the  same  indnoements 
to  make  vows  as  ancient  Israelites,  still  there  are  certain  principles  and  duties 
underl3ring  this  injunction  of  Moses  which  deserve  our  careful  regard.  1.  Con' 
sider  well  the  great  projects  and  riding  views  of  your  life.  Let  the  prayer  of  the 
above  Collect  be  uttered  on  every  Sunday  and  week-day  throughout  the  year. 
Enter  only  on  such  undertakings  as  not  merely  accord  with  God*s  will,  but  spring 

-from  it.  .  Nothing  really  accords  with  God*s  will  save  what  springs  from  it.    The 
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sooner  we  discover  that  the  most  practicable  life  and  the  most  blessed  one  is  that  of 
being  not  our  own  masters,  but  what  the  apostles  learned  to  be,  servants  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  (Rom.  i  1 ;  Philip,  i.  1 ;  James  i.  1 ;  2  Pet  i.  1 ;  Rev.  i.  1),  tiie  better  it 
will  be  for  us.  We  shall  not  then  enter  upon  undertakings  which  we  lack  the  skill, 
the  resources,  and  perhaps  the  heart  to  finish.  This  very  injunction  of  Moses  is  a 
suggestion  of  the  difficulties  which  come  from  a  wrong  choice.  Under  the  power  of 
excitement  and  in  the  ignorance  of  inexperience  we  may  enter  into  engagements 
which  afterwards  become  the  biurden  and  curse  of  life.  2.  Cannder  wherein  the  evil 
of  a  broken  vow  really  eontiets.  Do  not  suppose  that  God  considers  it  worse  to 
violate  a  vow  or  an  oath  than  to  violate  any  other  promise.  Truth  for  the  sake  of 
truth  is  a  sacred  thing  in  the  eyes  of  God.  Who  can  doubt  that  in  his  sight  the 
afirroation,  now  happily  allowed  in  courts  of  justice,  is  as  binding  as  anv  oath  what- 
soever ?  Not  but  what  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  universal  presence  and  all-seeing  eye 
of  Almighty  God,  if  made  voluntarily ,  and  with  evident  conviction,  earnestness,  and 
sincerity  in  the  mode  of  expression,  is  of  great  service  in  pressing  home  the  truth. 
Witness  the  force  of  such  an  appeal  in  the  writings  of  Paul.  The  evil  has  been  in 
forcing  the  oath  on  all  men  irrespective  of  tiieir  disposition.  No  forced  oath  will 
make  the  liar  really  truthful ;  and  no  forced  oath  can  make  the  truthful  man  any- 
thing more  than  truthful.  Administering  oaths  to  a  man  of  veracity  is  like  holding 
a  candle  to  make  the  sun  shine.  As  has  been  truly  said,  the  compelled  oath  makes 
the  ignorant  and  superstitious  to  think  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  truth,  and  that  it 
is  harmless  to  say,  free  from  an  oath,  what  it  would  be  very  wicked  to  say  under  it. 
3.  Cpnfider  what  deliberation  is  required  in  entering  on  the  obligatiana  of  the 
Christian  profession.  Here  are  promises  which  it  is  nght  to  make ;  yet  they  must 
be  made  with  due  caution,  circumspection,  and  inquiry.  Christ  would  have  us  avoid 
with  eaual  care  the  perils  of  haste  and  procrastination.  We  cannot  begin  too  soon 
seriously  to  consider  Uie  claims  of  God  upon  us,  but  we  are  warned  against  hastily 
plunrinfi^  into  obligations  which  before  long  may  be  altogether  too  much  for  our 
worldly  hearts.  It  is  only  too  evident  that  many  are  led  into  a  profession  of  religion, 
either  in  a  fit  of  excitement  which  cannot  be  sustained,  and  which,  indeed,  would  be 
of  no  use  if  it  could  be  sustained,  or  by  an  insufficient  consideration  of  all  that  a 
profession  of  religion  includes.  Our  Lord  stops  us  at  the  very  beginning  with  an 
earnest  entreaty  to  measure  well  what  we  are  about,  and  understand  exactly  what 
it  is  that  he  asks.  We  must  not  mistake  his  demands  and  claims,  and  put  some 
notion  of  our  own  in  place  of  them  (Matt  vii.  21—29 ;  xvi.  24 — 26 ;  Luke  ix.  67, 
68 ;  xiv.  25,  36 ;  John  vL  44).  4.  Consider  the  great  peril  of  being  unfaithful  to 
the  knoudeage  of  what  is  right.  It  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  fall  away  mm  truth  when 
it  is  done  in  the  light  of  knowledge,  and  in  spite  of  the  prickings  of  conscience.  A 
broken  promise,  whether  to  God  or  man,  broken  not  through  infirmity,  but  of  set 
and  selfish  purpose,  is  in  God*s  eye  a  great  transgression.  No  doubt  in  many 
infractions  of  promise  there  are  complications  and  difficulties,  pros  and  cons,  which 
prevent  every  one  save  the  all-searching  God  himself  from  determining  the  real 
character  of  the  action.  We  need  not  make  estimates  of  particular  cases  unless  we 
are  compelled.  Let  us  keep  our  own  hearts  with  all  diligence,  and  labour  to  be  on 
the  side  of  self-denial  and  a  good  conscience  rather  than  on  that  of  carnal  inclinations. 
God  has  made  his  yea  and  amen  felt  in  Christ  Jesus.  So  may  Christ  Jesus  be  able 
,to  make  his  yea  and  amen  felt  in  tiie  sincerity,  simplicity,  and  straightforwardness 
of  the  lives  of  his  people. — ^Y. 

Vers.  3-^16. ---7%«  head  of  the  household  honoured  and  cautioned.  The  command 
contained  in  this  section  or  the  chapter  secures  a  double  result  1*  By  specifying 
certain  exceptions  to  the  validity  oi  the  vow,  it  makes  that  validity  all  the  more 
manifest  where  the  exceptions  do  not  obtain.  Stating  exceptions  to  a  rule  is  only 
another  way  of  stating  the  rule  itself.  2.  These  exceptions  relate  to  the  interests  of 
the  household,  to  the  preservation  of  its  integrity,  and,  to  this  end,  of  the  rights  and 
authority  of  the  person  whom  God  has  placed  at  its  head.  Moreover,  that  which 
secures  the  right  of  the  father  and  the  husband  equally  secures  the  interests  of  the 
daughter  and  the  wife.     Consider — 

I.  What  this  command  imflibd  with  b^jpeot  to  thb  bkad  of  thb  houbeholp. 
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Let  u6  take  the  relation  of  the  father  and  daoffhter,  similar  things  being  true,  mtU€itis 
mwUmdis,  with  respect  to  the  husband  and  wife.    1.   This  command  honour^ 
parental  authority.    God  had  laid  a  solemn  injunction  on  children  to  honour  father 
and  noother,  and  we  see  here  how  careful  he  was  to  honour  the  parental  relation 
himself.     He  puts  eveiything  in  the  shape  of  a  vow,  everjthing  which  the  daug^hter 
was  otherwise  free  to  choose,  under  the  father*s  control.    He  requires  no  reason  to 
be  given ;  the  simple  veto  is  enough,  if  only  it  be  uttered  at  the  appointed  time. 
The  father  had  a  responsibility  which  the  daughter  had  not,  and  it  was  fitting^  that 
God  should  give  the  father  all  possible  help  in  meetinfi^  that  responsibility.    2.   ITitM 
command  required  much  vxxtchfulnMB  on  the  pari  of  the  father.    To  act  rightly  here 
demanded  the  whole  compass  of  paternal  duty.    The  father  was  not  allowed  to  say 
that  his  daughter's  vow  was  no  business  of  his.    He  himself  might  not  be  a  voipHiigp 
sort  of  person,  and  therefore  under  no  temptation  to  neglect  a  vow  he  was  not  likely 
to  make.     But  even  if  indifEerent  to  vows  nimself,  he  was  bound  to  be  interested  in 
his  daughter's  welfare,  and  do  his  best  to  keep  her  from  &ture  difficulties.     Her 
limited  life  hid  many  difficulties  from  her  eyes.    It  was  not  for  a  father  to  expose 
himself  in  later  davs  to  reproach  from  the  lips  of  his  own  daughter.    It  was  not  for 
him  to  run  the  risk  of  hearing  her  say,  **  Why  did  not  your  larger  knowledge  and 
experience  shelter  me  from  difficulties  which  my  in^erience  could  not  possibly 
anticipate  ?  '*    3.  ITUs  command  required  much  consideration  on  ike  part  of  the 
father.    He  must  not  let  the  vow  pass  without  notice,  and  when  he  noticed  it  must  be 
with  proper  consideration.    While  it  was  wilMn  his  right  to  stop  the  vow,  he  mig^ht 
in  stopping  it  be  doing  a  very  unfatherly  thing,  a  thing  very  hurtful  to  the  religious 
life  01  his  daughter.    As  God  had  honoured  mm  and  undertaken  to  help  him  in  his 
fatherly  relation,  he  must  honour  that  relation  himsell    That  relation  from  which 
God  expects  so  much  must  be  prepared  to  yield  much  in  the  way  of  care  and  con- 
sideration.   The  father  may  think  too  much  of  his  own  wishes,  too  little  of  h» 
daughter's  needs,  and  too  little  of  the  will  of  God.    The  vow  of  the  daughter  mi^t 
be  a  rightful,  helpful,  and  exemplary  one,  a  vow  of  the  Nazarite  indeed  (ch.  vL  8). 
It  was  not  enough,  therefore,  for  the  father  to  fall  back  on  the  mere  assertion  of 
authority.    It  is  a  serious  thing  to  offend  one  of  the  little  ones — a  serious  thing  for 
any  one  to  do ;  but  how  unspeakably  serious  when  the  band  which  casts  down  the 
stumbling-block  is  that  of  a  father  I    4.  This  command  required^  in  order  to  befullv 
complied  with,  spmpathy  with  the  voluntary  spirit  in  rdigion,    A  father  who  felt 
that  the  services  of  religion  consisted  chiefly  in  exact  external  conf  ormitv  with  certain 
rules  for  worship  and  conduct  would  be  very  likely  to  stop  his  daugbter's  vow  aa 
mere  whimsicality.     But  religion  must  go  beyond  obedience  to  verbal  commands ; 
it  must  aim  at  something  more  than  can  be  put  into  even  the  most  exact  and  expres- 
sive of  them.    Commands  are  nothing  more  than  finger-posts ;  and  the  jovs  of  hope 
and  preparation  during  the  journey  are  directed  towards  something  lying  beyond  the 
last  of  tne  finger-poets.    The  father  who  would  act  rightly  by  all  possible  wishes  of 
his  children  must  be  one  who  comprehends  that  experience  of  John  :  "  We  love  him 
because  he  first  loved  us  "  (1  John  iv.  19).    He  must  be  one  who  feels  that  love  can 
never  be  satisfied  with  mere  beaten  tracks  and  conventional  grooves.    He  must  be 
such  a  one  as  appreciates  the  act  of  the  woman  who  poured  the  precious  ointment  on 
the  head  of  Jesus.    If  he  be  a  man  of  the  Judas  spirit,  grudging  what  he  reckons 
waste,  he  is  sure  to  go  wrong.    He  will  check  liis  children  when  he  ou^ht  to 
encourage  them,  and  encourage  when  he  ought  to  check.    If  God  opens  their  ejres 
he  will  do  his  best  to  close  them  again,  so  that  the  blind  father  may  go  on  leading 
tiie  blind  children,  till  at  last  both  fall  into  the  pit. 

II.  What  this  command  implied  with  respect  to  the  daughter  and  the  wifb. 
1.  Their  right  to  make  a  vow  was  itself  secured  The  command  did  not  say  that 
daughter  and  wife  were  to  make  no  vow  at  all.  They  were  as  free  to  make  a  vow  as 
any  man  in  all  Israel ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  more  important  considerations 
connected  with  the  household,  they  would  also  have  been  tree  to  keep  the  vow. 
God  would  have  us  to  imderstand  that  inferior  and  mutilated  duties  or  privileges  are 
no  necessary  consequence  of  a  subordinate  position.  2.  A  gentle  andpatient  sub" 
mission  was  recommended  on  the  part  of  the  daughter  and  the  wtfe.  'the  right  to 
,  propose  the  TOW  being  seoored  to  eveiy  woman,  it  was  no  fauH  of  hers,  and  would 
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be  counted  no  blame,  i£  the  fothe?  or  kaebaBcT  caoeeUed  it  The  KaMfite  vow  mirht 
be  thwarted  in  the  very  Ireehnees  ef  it,  tmt  the  spirit  of  aeai  whieh  ptodaced  it 
needed  not  to  grow  languid.  We  cannot  be  hindered  in  i3ie  sttoinineni  of  any  good, 
save  by  our  own  negligence.  Ood  will  meet  us  amid  all  reatratnts  whioU  untewavd 
circnmstancea  may  impose  upon  u0.  The  claims  rising  out  of  natural  relations  and 
the  present  needs  of  numan  society  are  imperative  while  they  last,  and  must  be 
respected.  But  they  will  not  last  for  ever.  "  In  the  resurrection  tkey  neither  marry 
nor  are  given  in  marriage  "  (Matt  zziL  30). — ^Y. 


EXPOSITION, 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 


EZTERMINATIOX     OW     THM     MlDIANITIS 

(vers.  1—54).  Yer.  1.— The  Lord  spake 
vnto  Mesas.  The  command  to  ''vex  the 
MidianiteS)  and  smite  them/'  had  been  given 
before  (ch.  xxv.  17),  but  how  long  before  we 
cannot  tell.  Poesibly  the  interval  had  been 
purposely  allowed  in  order  that  the  attack 
when  it  was  made  might  be  sadden  and  un- 
expected. From  the  fact  that  no  resistance 
would  seem  to  have  been  made  to  the  Israel- 
itish  detachment,  and  that  an  enormous 
amount  of  plunder  was  secured^  we  may  oro- 
bebly  conclude  that  the  Midianites  had 
thought  all  danger  past. 

Yer.  2.— Avenge  the  ehildren  of  Israel  of 
the  Xidiaiiites.  The  war  was  to  be  dis- 
tinctly one  of  vengeance  on  the  part  of 
•Israel.  On  the  grave  moral  question  which 
arises  out  of  this  war,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  carried  on,  see  the  note  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter.  Afterward  shalt  thou 
be  ^thered  unto  thy  people.  It  is  ouite 
possible  that  Moses  himself  had  been  reluct- 
ant to  order  the  expedition  against  Midian, 
either  because  it  involved  so  much  blood- 
shed, or,  more  probably,  because  he  foresaw 
the  difficulty  which  actually  arose  about  the 
women  of  Midian.  If  so,  he  was  here  re- 
minded that  his  nlace  was  to  obey,  and  that 
his  work  on  earth  was  not  done  so  long  as 
the  Midianites  remained  unpunished. 

Yer.  8.— Avenffe  the  Lord  of  Midiam. 
God,  speaking  to  Moses,  had  commanded  a 
war  of  vengeance ;  Moses,  speaking  to  the 
people,  is  careful  to  command  a  war  of  re- 
ligious vengeance.  In  seducing  the  people 
of  the  Lord  the  Midianites  had  msulted  and 
iigured  the  majestv  of  God  himself.    On  the 

r3tion  why  Midian  only,  and  not  Moab 
,  was  punished  see  on  ch.  xxv.  17.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that,  however  hateful 
the  sins  of  licentiousness  and  idolatry  may 
be,  they  have  never  aroused  by  themselves 
the  exterminating  wrath  of  God.  Midian  was 
smitten  because  he  had  deliberately  used 
these  sins  as  weapons  wherewith  to  take  the 
life  of  IsraeL 

Yer.  5.— There  were  delivered,  or  "le- 
vied." r)^\  Septuagint,  llifipid/iriear. 
The  Hebrew  word  is  only  used  here  and  in 


ver.  16  (see  note  there))  and  in  theee  two 
places  not  in  the  same  sense.  The  context, 
however,  leaves  little  or  no  dvnbt  as  to  the 
meaning  whidi  it  must  bear. 

Yer.  0.  --And  Fhia^uMi  the  soft  of  Heater. 
The  high  priest  himself  eould  not  leave  the 
camp  and  the  sanctuary,  because  of  his 
duties,  and  because  of  the  risk  ef  being 
defiled  (see  ver.  19);  but  his  son,  who  was 
already  marked  out  as  his  suocessor,  eould  act 
as  his  representative  ^see  on  oh.  xvL  SJ),  In 
after  times  the  Messudi  Milchama  (*'  Sacer- 
dos  unctus  ad  helium/'  alluded  to  in  Deut 
XX.  2)  who  accompanied  the  army  to  the 
field  was  a  reco^pused  member  of  the  Jewidi 
hierarchy.  Phmehas  was  of  course  speeiaUy 
marked  out  by  his  seal  lor  the  present  duly, 
but  we  may  suppose  that  he  would  have 
gone  in  any  case.  With  the  holy  iastni- 
nents,  and  the  trumpets.  Septuagint,  leat 
rd  tfcf^v  rd  ^la,  KaLal  ^iXwcyyfc.  The 
word  **  instruments  "  (^^)  is  the  same  more 
usually  translated  "vessel,"  as  in  ch.  iii, 
81,  and  is  apparently  to  be  understood  of 
the  sacred  famiture  of  the  tabernacle.  It  ia 
difficult  to  understand  what  "  holy  vessels  " 
could  have  accompanied  an  expedition  of  this 
sort,  unless  it  were  the  ark  itself.  The  Israel- 
ites were  accustomed  at  all  critical  times  to  be 
preceded  by  the  ark  (ch.  x.  83  ;  Josh.  iii.  14 ; 
vi  8),  and  the  narrative  of  1  Sam.  iv.  8  9q. 
shows  plainly  that,  long  after  the  settlement 
at  Shiloh,  no  scruples  existed  against  bring- 
ing it  forth  against  the  foes  of  Israel  and  ef 
€roa.  Indeed  there  is  a  resemblance  in  the 
circumstances  between  that  case  and  this 
which  is  all  the  more  striking  because  of  the 
contrast  in  the  result  Most  modem  com- 
mentators, unwilling  to  believe  that  the  ark 
left  the  camp  (but  cf.  ch.  xiv.  44),  identify 
the  "holy  instruments"  with  "the  trum- 
pets;" this,  however,  is  plainly  to  do  violence 
to  the  grammar,  which  is  perfectly  simple, 
and  is  contrary  to  the  Septuagint  and  the 
Taigums.  The  Targnm  of  Palestine  para- 
jliroses  "holy  instruments"  by  Urim  and 
Thummim ;  tnese,  however,  as  far  as  we  can 
gather,  seem  to  have  been  in  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  high  priest. 

Yer.  8.— They  slew  the  kings  of  Xidiaii, 
beside  the  rest  of  them  that  were  slain. 
This  is  more  accaiately  rendered  by  the  Sep- 
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toagint,  rove  PamKilc  .  .  dwiKTHpap  S/ia 
toIq  Tpav/iariatc  avr&v :  '*  they  put  to 
death  (^^H)  the  kings,  in  addition  to  those 

who  fell  in  hattle "  (!h>m  7^,  to  pierce,  or 
wound).  These  five  kings,  who  are  mentioned 
here  as  haying  been  slam  in  cold  blood  after 
the  battle,  are  said  in  Josh.  xiii.  21  to  have 
been  Tasnds  (^3^P^)  of  the  Amoritish  king 
Sihon,  and  to  have  dwelt  ''in  the  country." 
From  this  it  has  been  concluded  by  some 
that  the  Midianites  at  this  time  destroyed 
.included  only  certain  tribes  which  had  settled 
down  within  the  territory  afterwards  as- 
signed to  Reuben,  and  had  become  tributary 
to  Sihon.  This  would  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  present  victory  was  so  eas^r  and  so 
complete,  and  also  for  the  otherwise  inex- 
plicable fact  that  the  Midianites  appear  again 
as  a  formidable  power  some  two  centuries 
later.  Zur.  The  fisither  of  Cozbi  (ch.  zzv. 
15).  BaUam  alio  .  .  they  slew  with  the 
•word.  Not  in  battle,  but,  as  the  context 
implies,  by  way  of  judicial  execution  (see  on 
ch.  xxiv.  25  ;  Josh.  xiii.  22). 

Ver.  10.— Their  goodly  eaitlM.  Dpl^p. 
Septuagint,  lira^Xeic.  This  word,  which 
occurs  only  here  and  in  Gen.  xxv.  16,  no 
doubt  signifies  the  pastoral  villages,  con- 
structed partly  of  rude  stone  walls,  partly  of 
•goats-hair  cloth,  which  the  nomadic  trib^  of 
that  countrvhave  used  from  time  immemorial. 
Probably  these  were  the  proper  habitations 
of  the  Midianites  ;  the  **  cities  "  would  have 
belonged  to  the  previous  inhabitants  of  the 
land.  , ,    , 

Ver.  11.— The  spoil.  ^^j^H.  Septuagint, 
ri)y  wpovoufiv.  The  booty  in  goods.  The 
prey.  Tftp^il.  Septuagint,  rd  (ricDXa.  The 
booty  in  live-stock,  here  including  the  women 
and  children,  who  are  distinguished  as  "  cap- 
tives" C^^)  in  the  next  verse. 

Ver.  14.'— Ofllcert  of  the  host.  Literally, 
"  inspectors.'*  Septuagint,  roic  iitMrriiroic 
rfjc  ivvdfuu^*  t L 

Ver.  16.— To  commit  trespass.  Tjpnpp?. 

See  on  ver.  5.  The  word  IDD  seems  to  be 
used  here  much  as  the  English  word  "levy" 
is  used  in  such  a  phrase  as  "  levying"  war 
against  a  person. 

Ver.  18.— Keep  alive  for  yourieWei,  t.  e. 
for  domestic  slaves  in  the  first  instance. 
Subsequently  no  doubt  many  of  them  became 
inferior  wives  of  their  masters,  or  were  mar- 
ried to  their  sons.  Infants  were  probably 
put  to  death  with  their  mothers. 

Ver.  19.— Do  ye  abide  without  the  camp. 
In  this  case  at  any  rate  the  law  of  ch.  xix. 
11  sq.  was  to  be  stnctly  enforced.  And  your 
eaptivei,  i.  e.  the  women  children  who  were 
spared.  No  peculiar  rites  are  here  prescribed 
for  the  reception  of  these  children  of  idoUters 


into  the  holy  nation  with  which  they  were  to 
be  incorporated  beyond  the  usual  lustration 
with  the  water  of  separation.  In  after  times 
they  would  have  been  baptized. 

Ver.  20. — Purify  all  Toor  raiment,  and 
all  that  is  made.   LiteraUy,  "  every  vessel " 

C<^h  This  was  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  laid  down  in  ch.  xix.  that  every- 
thing which  had  come  into  contact  with  a 
corpse  needed  purifying. 

Ver.  21.— And  Eleasar  the  priest   said, 
.  .    This   if   the   ordinanee   of  the    Imw 
(JTflJHn  ngn,  "law-statute,"  as  inch.  xix.  2) 
which  the  Lord  eommanded  Koiee.     There 
Ib  something  peculiar  in  this  expression  which 
points  to  the  probability,  either  that   this 
paragraph  (vers.  21 — 24)  was  added  after  the 
death  of   Moses,  or  that  "the  law"    was 
already  beginning,  even  in  the  lifetime  of 
Moses,  to  assume  the  position  which  it  after- 
wards held— that,  viz.,  of  a  fixed  code  to  be 
interpreted  and  applied  by  thelivingauthori^ 
of  the  priesthood.    This  is  the  earliest  in- 
stance of  the  hiffh  priest  declaring  to  the 
people  what  the  kw  of  God  as  delivered  to 
Moses  was,  and  then  applying  and  enlargin^^ 
that  law  to  meet  the  present  circumstances. 
It  is  no  doubt  possible  that  Eleazar  referred 
the  matter  to  Moses,  but  it  would  seem  on 
the  face  of  the  narrative  that  he  spoke  on  his 
own  authority  as  high  priest.    When  we 
compare  the  ceremonial  of  the  later  Jews,  so 
precisely  and  minutely  ordered  for  every  con- 
ceivable contingency,  with  the  Mosaic  legis- 
lation itself,  it  is  evident  that  the  process  of 
authoritative  amplification  must  have  been 
going  on  from  the  first ;  but  it  is  certainly 
strange  to  find  that  process  begun  while 
Moses  himself  was  alive  and  active. 

Ver.  22.— The  brass.  Rather,  «*  copper." 
The  six  metals  here  mentioned  were  those 
commonly  known  to  the  ancients,  and  in 
particular  to  the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians. 

Ver.  23.— Ye  shall 'make  it  go  through 
the  fire.  This  was  an  addition  to  the  general 
law  of  lustration  in  ch.  xix.  founded  on  the 
obvious  fact  that  water  does  not  cleanse 
metals,  while  fire  doea  The  spoils  of  the 
Midianites  required  purificstion,  not  only  as 
being  tainted  with  death,  but  as  having  been 
heathen  property. 

Ver.  26.— Take  the  sum  of  the  prey.  No 
notice  is  taken  here  of  the  spoil  (see  on  ver. 
11),  but  only  of  the  captured  children  and 
cattle.  And  the  ehief  fathers.  Perhaps 
ni3«t  (fathers)  stands  here  for  Mtafcrn^;} 
(fathers'  houses).  So  the  Septuagint,  ol 
dpxovrfc  rdv  warpwv, 

Ver.  27.— Divide  the  prey  into  two  parti. 
This  division  was  founded  roughly  unon  the 
equity  of  the  case ;  on  the  one  hand,  all  Israel 
had  suffered  firom  Midian ;  on  the  other. 
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only  the  twelve  thousand  had  risked  their 
lives  to  smite  Midian.  For  the  application 
of  a  like  principle  to  other  cases  see  Josh, 
zxii  8 ;  1  Sam.  xxz.  24 ;  2  Mace  yiii 
28,  80. 

Yer.  29. — An  heave  offering  unto  the 
Lord.  Septuagint,  rdc  airapx^Q  Kvpioii. 
The  Hebrew  word  U^l  (to  lift)  from  which 
terunuih  is  derived,  had  practically  lost 
its  literal  significance,  just  as  the  English 
word  has  in  the  phrase  **to  lift  cattle;" 
hence  terumah  often  means  simply  that 
which  is  set  aside  as  an  offering.  No  doubt 
the  offering  levied  on  the  portion  of  the 
warriors  was  in  the  nature  of  tithe  for  the 
benefit  of  Eleazar  and  the  priests. 

Ver.  80.— One  portion  of  fifty.  Two  per 
cent  of  the  prey.  This  probably  corre- 
sponded very  closely  to  the  number  of  Lc- 
vites  as  compared  with  the  twelve  tribes, 
and  would  tend  to  show  that  €k>d  intended 
the  Levites  to  be  neither  better  nor  worse  off 
than  their  neighbours. 

Yer.  82.— The  booty,  being  the  reft  of 
the  prey.  Rather,  **  the  prey  (rtpp^^H,  see 
on  ver.  11),  to  wit,  the  rest  of  the  booty  " 
(t^n,  as  in  ch.  xiv.  8,  81).  Septuagint, 
r6  irXtovatrfAa  rifc  Kpovoftrjc^  i.  e,  what  actu- 
ally remained  to  be  divided.  The  numbers 
given  are  obviously  round  numbers,  such  as 
the  Israelites  seem  always  to  have  employed 
in  enumeration.  The  immense  quantity  of 
cattle  captured  was  in  accordance  with  the 
habits  of  the  Midianites  in  the  days  of 
Gideon  (Judges  vL  5)  and  of  their  modem 
representatives  to-day. 

Ver.  49. — There  laeketh  not  one  man  of 
ns.  The  officers  naturally  regarded  this  as  a 
very  wonderful  circumstance  ;  and  so  indeed 
it  was,  whether  Midian  made  an^r  resistance 
or  not.  It  was,  however,  in  strict  keeping 
with  the  promises  of  that  temporal  dispens- 
ation. It  would  have  been  no  satisfaction  to 
the  Israelite  who  fell  upon  the  threshold  of 
the  promised  land  to  know  that  victory  re- 
mained with  his  comrades.  His  was  not 
the  courage  of  modem  soldiers,  who  fling 


away  their  lives  in  blind  confidence  that 
some  advantage  will  accrue  thereby  to  the 
army  at  large  ;  rather,  he  fought  under  the 
conviction  that  to  each,  as  well  as  to  all,  life 
and  victory  were  pledged  upon  condition  of 
obedience  and  courage.  In  this  case  no  one 
was  found  unfaithfm,  and  therefore  no  one 
was  allowed  to  fall 

Yer.  50.— What  every  man  hath  gotten. 
The  whole,  apparently,  of  their  booty  in 
golden  ornaments  was  given  up  as  a  thank 
offering,  and  in  addition  to  this  was  all  that 
the  soldiers  had  taken  and  kept  The 
abundance  of  costly  ornaments  among  a 
race  of  nomads  living  in  squalid  tents  and 
hovels  may  excite  surprise ;  but  it  is  still  the 
case  (under  circumstances  far  less  favourable 
to  the  amassing  of  such  wealth)  among  the 
Bedawin  and  Kindred  tribes  (see  also  on 
Judges  viii  24—26).  Chains.  n'JJjy^. 
Septuagint,  x^«^w>'a.  Clasps  for  the  arm,  as 
in  2  Sam.  i.  10.  Tabletf.  TtJ^S.  Probably 
golden  balls  or  beads  hung  round  the  neck 
(see  on  Exod.  xxxv.  22).  A  different  word 
is  used  in  Isa.  iii.  20. 

Yer.  52.— Sixteen  thoniand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  shekels.  If  the  shekel  of  weight 
be  taken  as  '66  of  an  ounce,  the  offering  will 
have  amounted  to  more  than  11,000  ounces 
of  gold,  worth  now  about  £40,000.  If, 
according  to  other  estimates,  the  golden 
shekel  was  worth  80«.,  the  value  of  the  offer- 
ing will  have  been  some  j£25,000. 

Yer.  54.— Brought  it  into  the  taberaaole 
of  the  eongregation.  It  is  not  said  what 
was  done  with  this  enormous  quantity  of 
gold,  which  must  have  been  a  cause  of 
anxiety  as  well  as  of  pride  to  the  priests. 
It  may  have  formed  a  tund  for  the  support 
of  the  tabernacle  services  during  the  long 
years  of  neglect  which  followed  the  con- 
quest, or  it  may  have  been  drawn  upon  for 
national  purposes.  A  memorial.  To  bring 
them  into  favourable  remembrance  with  the 
Lord.  For  this  sense  of  |\")5l  (Septuagint, 
fivri/idawov)  cf.  Exod.  xxviii  12,  29. 


NOTE  ON  THE  EXTERMINATION  OF  THE  MIDUNITES. 

The  grave  moral  difficulty  presented  by  the  treatment  of  their  enemies  by  the 
Israelites,  under  the  sanction  or  even  direct  command  of  God,  is  here  presented  in  its 
gravest  foim.  It  will  be  best  first  to  state  the  proceedings  in  all  their  ugliness ; 
then  to  reject  the  false  excuses  made  for  them  ;  and  lastly,  to  justify  (if  possible)  the 
Divine  sanction  accorded  to  them. 

I.  That  the  Midianites  had  injured  Israel  is  clear ;  as  also  that  they  had  done  so 
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deliberately,  craftily,  and  successfully,  under  the  advice  of  Balaam.  They  had  so 
acted  as  if  «.  ^.  a  modem  nation  were  to  pour  its  opium  into  the  ports  of  a  dreaded 
neighbour  in  time  of  peace,  not  simply  for  the  sake  of  gain  (which  is  base  enoogh>, 
but  with  deliberate  intent  to  ruin  the  morals  and  destroy  the  manhood  of  the  nation. 
Such  a  course  of  action,  if  proved,  would  be  held  to  justify  any  reprisals  possible 
within  the  limits  of  legitimate  war ;  Christian  nations  have  avenged  far  less  weighty 
injuries  by  bloody  wars  in  this  very  century.  Midian,  therefore,  was  attacked  by  m 
detachment  of  the  Israelites,  and  for  some  reason  seems  to  have  been  unable  either 
to  fight  or  to  fly.  Thereupon  all  the  men  {i,  e,  all  who  bore  arms)  were  slain  ;  the 
towns  and  hamlets  were  destroyed ;  the  women,  children,  and  cattle  driven  off  as 
booty.  So  far  the  Israelites  had  but  f oUowed  the  ordinary  customs  of  war,  with  this 
great  exception  in  their  favour,  that  they  offered  (as  is  evident  from  the  narrative} 
no  violence  to  the  women.  Upon  their  return  to  the  camp  Moses  was  greatly  dia* 
pleased  at  ihe  fact  of  the  Midianitish  women  having  been  brought  in,  and  gave  orders 
that  all  the  male  children  and  all  the  women  who  were  not  virgins  were  to  be  slain. 
The  inspection  necessary  to  determine  the  latter  point  was  left  presumably  to  the 
soldiers.  The  Targum  of  Palestine  indeed  inserts  a  fable  concerning  some  miracul- 
ous, or  rather  magical,  test  which  was  used  to  decide  the  question  in  each  individual 
case.  But  this  is  simply  a  fable  invented  to  avoid  a  disagreeable  conclusion ;  both 
soldiers  and  captives  were  unclean,  and  were  kept  apart ;  and  the  narrative  clearly 
implies  that  there  was  no  communication  between  them  and  the  people  at  large  until 
long  after  the  slaughter  was  over.  To  put  the  matter  boldly,  we  have  to  face  the 
fact  that,  under  Moses'  directions,  12,000  sokliers  had  to  deal  with  perhaps  50,000 
women,  first  by  ascertaining  that  they  were  not  virgins,  and  then  by  killing  them  in 
cold  blood.  It  is  a  small  additional  horror  that  a  multitude  of  infants  must  have 
perished  directly  or  indirectly  with  their  mothers. 

II.  It  is  commonly  urged  in  vindication  of  this  massacre  that  the  war  was  God^s 
war,  and  that  God  had  a  perfect  right  to  exterminate  a  most  guilty  people.  This  is 
true  in  a  sense.  If  God  had  been  pleased  to  visit  the  Midianites  with  pestilence, 
famine,  or  hordes  of  savages  worse  than  themselves,  no  one  would  have  charged  him 
with  injustice.  All  who  believe  in  an  over-ruling  Providence  believe  that  in  one 
way  or  other  God  has  provided  that  great  wickedn^s  in  a  nation  shall  be  greatly 
punished.  But  that  is  beside  the  question  altogether ;  the  difficulty  is,  not  that  the 
Midianites  were  exterminated,  but  that  they  were  exterminated  in  an  inhuman  man- 
ner by  the  Israelites.  If  they  had  been  so  many  swine  the  work  would  have  been 
revolting ;  being  men,  women,  and  children,  with  all  the  ineffaceable  beauty,  interest, 
and  hope  of  our  common  humanity  upon  them,  the  very  soul  sickens  to  think  upon 
the  cruel  details  of  their  slaughter*  An  ordinarily  good  man,  sharing  the  feelings 
which  do  honour  to  the  present  century,  would  certainly  have  flung  down  his  sword 
and  braved  all  wrath  human  or  Divine,  rather  than  go  on  with  so  hateful  a  work  ; 
and  there  is  not  surely  any  Christian  teacher  who  would  not  say  that  he  acted  quite 
rightly ;  if  such  orders  proceeded  from  God's  undoubted  representative  to-day,  it 
would  be  necessary  deliberately  to  disobey  them. 

It  is  urged  again  that  the  question  at  issue  really  was,  "  whether  an  obscene  and 
debasing  idolatry  should  undermine  the  foundations  of  human  society,**  or  whether 
an  awful  judgment  should  at  once  stamp  out  the  sinners,  and  brand  the  sin  for  ever. 
But  no  such  question  was  at  issue.  There  were  obscene  and  debasing  idolatries  in 
abundance  round  about  Israel,  but  no  effort  was  made  to  exterminate  them ;  the 
Moabites  in  particular  seem  to  have  been  just  as  licentious  as  the  Midianites  at  this  time 
(see  ch.  xxv.  1 — 3),  and  certainly  were  quite  as  idolatrous,  and  yet  they  were  passed 
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by.  Indeed  the  argument  shows  an  entire  failure,  so  to  speak,  in  moral  perspective. 
Harlotry  and  idolatry  are  great  sins,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  belieye  that  God  deals 
with  them  otherwise  than  he  does  with  other  sins.  It  was  no  part  of  the  Divine 
intention  concerning  Israel  that  he  should  go  about  as  a  knight-errant  avenging 
**  obscene  idolatries.'*  Many  a  nation  just  as  immoral  as  Midian  rose  to  greatness, 
and  displayed  some  valuable  virtues,  and  (it  is  to  be  presumed)  did  some  good  work 
in  God's  world  in  preparation  for  the  fulness  of  time.  Harlotry  and  idolatry  pre* 
vail  to  a  frightful  extent  in  Great  Britain ;  but  any  attempt  to  pursue  them  with 
pains  and  penalties  would  be  scouted  by  the  conscience  of  the  nation  as  Pharisaical. 
The  fact  is  (and  it  is  so  obvious  that  it  ought  not  to  have  been  overlooked)  that 
Midian  was  overthrown,  not  because  he  was  given  over  to  an  "obscene  idolatry," 
wherein  he  was  probably  neither  much  better  nor  much  worse  than  his  neighbours ; 
but  because  he  had  made  an  unprovoked,  crafty,  and  successful  attack  upon  God's 
people,  and  had  brought  thousands  of  them  to  a  shameful  death.  The  motive  which 
prompted  the  attack  upon  them  was  not  horror  of  their  sins,  nor  fear  of  their  con- 
tamination, but  vengeance ;  Midian  was  smitten  avowedly  '*  to  avenge  the  children 
of  Israel"  (ver.  2)  who  had  fallen  through  Baal-peor,  and  at  the  same  time  "to 
avenge  the  Lord  "  (ver.  3),  who  had  been  obliged  to  slay  his  own  people. 

III.  The  true  justification  of  these  proceedings — ^which  we  should  now  call,  and 
justly  call,  atrocities — divides  itself  into  two  parts.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  to 
deal  only  with  the  fact  that  an  expedition  was  sent  by  Divine  command,  to  smite 
the  Midianites.  Now,  this  does  indeed  open  up  a  very  difficult  moral  question,  but 
it  does  not  involve  any  special  difficulty  of  its  own.  It  is  certain  that  wars  of  revenge 
were  freely  sanctioned  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  (see  on  Exod.  xvii.  14 — 
16 ;  1  Sam.  xv.  2,  3).  It  is  practically  conceded  that  they  are  permitted  by  the  New 
Testament  dispensation.  At  any  rate  Christian  nations  habitually  wage  wars  of 
revenge  even  against  half-armed  savages,  and  many  of  those  who  counsel  or  carry 
on  such  wars  are  men  of  really  religious  character.  It  is  possible  that  if  the  principles 
of  the  New  Testament  take  a  deeper  hold  upon  the  national  conscience,  all  such  wars 
will  be  regarded  as  crimes.  This  means  simply,  that  in  regard  to  war  the  moral 
sentiment  of  religious  people  has  changed,  and  is  changing  very  materially  from  age 
to  age.  Even  a  bad  man  will  shrink  from  doing  to-day  what  a  good  man  would 
have  done  without  the  least  scruple  some  centuries  ago ;  and  (if  the  world  last)  a 
bad  man  will  be  able  sincerely  to  denounce  some  centuries  hence  what  a  good  man 
can  bring  himself  to  do  with  a  clear  conscience  to-day.  Now  it  has  been  pointed 
out  again  and  again  that  when  God  assumed  the  Jews  to  be  his  peculiar  people,  he 
assumed  them  not  only  in  the  social  and  political  stage,  but  in  the  moral  stage  also, 
which  belonged  to  their  place  in  the  world  and  in  history.  Just  as  God  adopted,  as 
King  of  Israel,  the  social  and  political  ideas  which  then  prevailed,  and  made  the  best 
of  them ;  in  like  manner  he  adopted  the  moral  ideas  then  current,  and  made  the  best 
of  them,  so  restraining  them  in  one  direction,  and  so  enforcing  them  in  another,  and 
so  bringing  them  all  under  the  influence  of  religious'^anctions,  as  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  bringing  in  of  a  higher  morality.  What  God  did  for  the  Jews  was  not  to 
teach  them  the  precepts  of  a  lofty  and  perfect  morality,  which  was  indeed  only 
possible  in  connection  with  the  revelation  of  his  Son,  but  to  teach  them  to  act  in 
all  things  from  religious  motives,  and  with  direct  reference  to  his  good  pleasure. 
Accordingly  God  himself,  especiaUy  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  history  as  a  nation, 
undertook  to  guide  their  vengeance,  and  taught  them  to  look  upon  wars  of  vengeance 
(since  their  conscience  freely  sanctioned  them)  as  waged  for  his  honour  and  glory, 
not  their  own.    If  this  seem  to  any  one  unworthy  of  the  Divine  Being,  let  him 
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consider  for  a  moment,  that  on  no  other  condition  was  the  Old  Testament  dispensation 
possible.     If  God  was  to  be  the  Head  of  a  nation  among  nations,  he  must  reg^lata 
all  its  affairs,  personal,  social,  and  national    We  escape  the  difficulty,  and  wage  -wars 
of  vengeance,  and  commit  other  acts  of  doubtful  morality,  without  compromising^  our 
religion,  because  our  religion  is  strictly  personal,  and  our  wars  are  strictly  national. 
But  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  was  emphatically  temporal  and  national  ;  all 
responsibility  for  all  public  acts  devolved  upon  the  King  of  Israel  himself.     It  was 
absolutely  necessary,  then,  either  that  God  should  reved  Christian  morality  without 
Christ  (which  is  as  though  one  should  have  heat  without  the  sun,  or  a  poem  without 
a  poet)  ;  or  that  he  should  sanction  the  morality  then  current  in  its  best  form,  and 
teach  men  to  walk  bravely  and  devoutly  according  to  the  light  of  their  own  con- 
science.  That  light  was  dim  enough  in  some  ways,  but  it  was  slowly  growing  clearer 
through  the  gradual  revelation  which  God  made  of  himself ;  and  even  now  it  is 
growing  clearer,  and  still  while  religion  remains  fundamentally  the  same,  morality 
is  distinctly  advancing,  and  good  people  are  learning  to  abhor  to-day  what  they  did 
in  the  faith  and  fear  of  God  but  yesterday.    Take,  e.g.<,  that  saying,  "Vengeance  is 
mine,  I  will  repay.*'    For  the  Jew  it  meant  that  in  waging  wars  of  vengeance  he 
fought  as  the  Lord's  soldier  and  not  as  in  a  private  quarrel.     For  the  Christian  of 
the  present  day  it  means  that  revenge  of  private  injuries  is  to  be  left  altogether  to 
the  just  judgment  of  the  last  day.    To  the  Christian  of  some  future  age  it  will  mean 
that  all  revenge  for  injuries  and  humiliations,  private  or  public,  individual  or  national, 
must  be  left  to  the  justice  of  him  who  ordereth  all  things  in  this  world  or  the  world 
to  come.     Each  has  a  different  standard  of  morality ;  yet  each,  even  in  doing  what 
another  will  abhor,  may  claim  the  Divine  sanction,  for  each  acts  tntly  and  religiously 
according  to  his  lights. 

This  being  so,  it  is  only  necessary  further  to  point  out  that  the  slaying  of  all  the 
men  whom  they  could  get  at  was  the  ordinary  custom  of  war  in  those  days,  when  no 
distinction  could  be  drawn  between  combatants  and  non-combatants.  The  practice 
of  war  in  this  respect  is  entirely  determined  by  the  sentiment  of  the  age,  and  is 
always  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise  between  the  desire  to  kill  and  the  desire  to 
spare.  As  these  two  desires  can  never  be  reconciled,  they  divide  the  field  between 
them  with  a  curious  inconsistency.  The  first  is  satisfied  by  the  ever-increasing 
destructiveness  of  war;  the  second  is  gratified  by  the  alleviations  which  strict 
discipline  and  skilled  assistance  can  procure  for  the  vanquished  and  the  wounded. 
Whether  ancient  or  modem  wars  really  left  the  larger  tale  of  misery  behind  them  is 
a  matter  of  great  doubt ;  but  at  any  rate  the  custom  of  war  sanctioned  the  slaughter 
of  all  the  combatants,^  i,  e.  of  all  the  men,  at  that  time ;  and  if  war  is  to  be  waged  at 
all,  it  must  be  allowed  to  follow  the  ordinary  practice. 

In  the  second  place,  however,  we  have  to  deal  with  horrors  of  an  exceptional 
character,  in  the  subsequent  slaughter  of  the  women  and  boys.  Now  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  the  orders  for  this  slaughter  proceeded  from  Moses  alone.  According 
to  the  narrative  of  vers.  13  sq.,  Moses  went  out  of  the  camp,  and  on  perceiving  the 
state  of  the  case,  gave  instructions  at  once  while  his  ang3r  was  hot.  It  is  possible 
that  he  sought  for  Divine  guidance,  but  it  does  not  apj  ear  tl  at  1  e  did,  but  rather 
that  he  acted  upon  his  own  judgment,  and  under  the  ordinary  guidance  of  his  own 
conscience.  We  have  not,  therefore,  to  face  the  difficulty  of  a  direct  command  from 
God,  but  only  the  difficulty  of  a  holy  man,  full  of  heavenly  wisdom,  having  ordered 
a  butchery  so  abhorrent  to  our  modem  feelings.  Let  it  then  in  all  faimess  be 
observed — 1.  That  Moses  was  not  responsible  for  the  presence  of  these  captives. 
They  ought  either  to  have  been  killed,  or  left  in  their  own  land ;  it  was  either  the 
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cupidity  or  the  mistaken  pity  of  the  soldiers  which  brought  them  there.  2.  That 
Moses  could  not  tolerate  their  presence  in  the  host.  It  seems  a  vile  thing  to  kill  a 
woman,  but  it  was  the  women  more  than  the  men  of  Midian  of  whom  they  iiad  just 
reason  to  be  afraid.  In  justice  to  the  men,  in  fairness  to  the  wives,  of  Israel,  it 
was  simply  impossible  to  let  them  loose  upon  the  camp.  Again,  it  seems  cowardly 
to  slay  a  helpless  child ;  yet  to  sufEer  a  generation  of  Midianites  to  grow  up  under 
the  roofs  of  Israel  would  have  been  madness  and  worse,  for  it  would  have  been  to 
conrt  a  great  and  perhaps  fatal  national  disaster.  For  the  sake  of  Israel  the  captive 
women  and  children  must  be  got  rid  of,  and  this  could  only  be  done  either  by 
slaughtering  the  women  and  boys,  or  by  taking  them  back  to  their  desolated  homes 
to  perish  of  hunger  and  disease.  Of  the  two  courses  Moses  certainly  chose  the  more 
merciful.  The  nation  was  exterminated ;  the  girls  only  were  spared  because  they 
were  harmless  then,  and  likely  to  remain  harmless ;  distributed  through  the  house- 
holds of  Israel,  without  parents  or  brothers  to  keep  alive  the  national  sentiment,  they 
would  rapidly  be  absorbed  in  the  people  of  the  Lord ;  within  a  few  weeks  these  girls 
of  Midian  would  be  happier,  and  certainly  their  future  prospects  would  be  brighter, 
than  if  they  had  remained  unmolested  at  home. 

The  charge,  therefore,  which  remains  against  Moses  is,  that  he  ordered  the  slaughter 
in  cold  blood  of  many  thousands  of  women  and  children,  not  unnecessarily  nor  wan- 
tonly, but  for  reasons  which  were  in  themselves  very  weighty.  It  is  of  course  an 
axiom  of  modem  times  that  we  do  not  wage  war  against  women  and  children.  But 
this,  while  partly  due  to  Christian  feeling,  is  partly  due  to  the  conviction  that  they 
are  not  formidable.  If  in  any  war  the  women  of  the  enemy  habitually  attempted  to 
poison,  and  often  did  poison,  our  soldiers,  they  would  probably  meet  with  scant 
mercy.  In  blockading  a  fortified  city  a  modem  army  deliberately  starves  to  death  a 
great  many  women  and  children ;  and  if  they  seek  to  escape  they  are  sent  back  to 
starve,  and  to  induce  the  garrison  to  surrender  by  the  spectacle  of  their  sufferings. 
If  this  is  justified  (as  no  doubt  it  is  if  war  is  to  be  prosecuted  at  all)  by  the  plea  of 
necessity,  Moses*  plea  of  necessity  must  be  heard  also.  He  deliberately  thought  it 
better  that  these  women  and  boys  should  be  slaughtered  than  that  the  future  of 
Israel  should  be  gravely  imperilled,  in  these  days,  indeed,  he  would  be  wrong  in 
coming  to  that  conclusion,  and  his  name  would  be  justly  branded  with  infamy.  It 
would  be  unquestionably  better  to  incur  any  loss,  rather  than  outrage  in  so  violent  a 
manner  the  Christian  sentiment  of  pity  and  tenderness  towards  the  young,  the  innocent, 
the  helpless ;  it  would  be  better  to  run  any  risk  than  to  brutalise  the  soldiery  by  the 
execution  of  such  an  order.  So  slowly  do  sentiments  of  mercy  establish  themselves 
in  the  hearts  of  mankind,  and  so  unspeakably  valuable  are  they  when  established, 
that  he  would  be  a  traitor  against  humanity  and  (gainst  God  who  should  on  any 
pretence  outrage  any  one  of  them.  But  there  was  no  such  sentiment  to  outrage  in 
the  time  of  Moses ;  none  thought  it  wrong  to  slay  captive  women  and  children  if 
any  necessity  demanded  their  lives.  It  was  an  axiom  of  war  that  a  captive  belonged 
absolutely  to  his  captor,  and  might  be  put  to  death,  or  sold  as  a  slave,  or  held  to 
ransom,  as  pleased  him  best,  without  any  scrapie  of  conscience.  Moses,  therefore 
sharing  as  he  certainly  did  the  sentiments  of  his  age,  was  morally  free  to  act  for  the 
best, without  any  thought  whether  it  was  croel  or  not ;  and  God  did  not  interfere 
with  his  decision  because  it  was  cmel,  any  more  than  he  did  with  the  similar  decision 
of  other  good  men  who  warred,  and  slew,  and  spared  not  before  the  commg  of  Christ, 
and  indeed  since  that  coming  too.  Finally,  if  the  method  of  separation  was  odious, 
it  was  still  the  only  way  possible  under  the  circumstances  of  separating  the  harmless 
from  the  harmful,  and  of  clearing  mercy  towards  the  captives  from  danger  to  the 
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captors.  And  here  again  a  proceeding  could  be  sanctioned  without  sin  then  wblch 
perhaps  no  necessity  could  excuse  now,  because  the  sentiment  of  modesty  -which  it 
would  violate  did  not  exist  then,  or  rather  did  not  exist  in  the  same  fonn. 

HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1 — 64. — The  extermination  of  nnfvl  liute.     The  religious  value  of  this 
chapter  for  Christian  people  must  be  based  upon  a  "spiritual"  interpretation; 
otherwise  it  can  but  excite  abhorrence,  and  can  only  serve  the  negative  purpose  o£ 
showing  by  contrast  with  that  darkness  how  fair  is  the  light  which  now  shineth. 
But  ''all  these  things,"  says  6t  Paul,  writing  of  the  events  which  followed  the 
exodus  (1  Cor.  x.  11),  "  were  written  for  our  admonition ; "  and  "all  Scripture  Qod- 
inspired  is  profitable"  for  some  directly  religious  purpose.    Those  who  reject  all 
**  spiritual "  application  (albeit  directly  sanctioned  by  apostolic  example — 1  Cor.  ix. 
10;  Gal.  iv.  24,  Ac.)  must  in  honesty  deny  that  such  a  chapter  as  this  is  "  profitable  " 
for  anything  except  to  afford  some  data  for  the  science  of  comparative  morality,  an 
object  valuable  in  itself  but  certainly  not  worthy  of  Divine  inspiration.    If  there  be 
here  nothing  for  immortal  souls  beyond  the  details  of  a  horrid  slaughter  and  of  an 
eDormous  booty,  it  might  better  be  omitted  at  once  from  the  Bible.     But  if  the  hosts 
of  Midian  represent  in  an  "  allegory  "  the  "  fleshly  lusts  which  war  against  the  soul," 
then  may  Samson^s  riddle  be  found  true—"  Out  of  the  eater  came  forth  meat,  aiKl 
out  of  the  strong  came  forth  sweetness  "  (Judges  xiv.  14)  ;  and  a  passage  which  has 
given  occasion  to  many  fierce  and  dangerous  invectives  against  religion  may  yield 
store  of  food  and  refreshment  for  the  souls  of  the  wise.    Having,  therefore,  this  clue 
in  our  hands  to  guide  us  through  these  dark  paths,  slippery  with  olood  of  slaughtered 
infants,  and  rinnng  with  the  cries  of  frantic  women,  we  may  see  at  once  a  profound 
meaning  in  the  broad  and  apparently  unwarrantable  distinction  drawn  between  Moab 
and  Midian.    As  to  fleshly  sm,  there  was  nothing  to  choose  between  them ;  yet  Midian 
only  was  smitten,  because  he  alone  had  practised  with  design  against  ihe  life  of 
Israel.     Even  so  it  is  against  **  fleshly  lusts  which  war  against  the  soul,"  ».  e,  which 
are  prepared  and  used  by  a  malignant  will  to  alienate  the  soul  from  God,  and  so 
to  destroy  it — it  is  against  such  Qiat  Christianity  denounces  bitter  and  implacable 
war.    Against  *'  fleshly  lusts,"  as  they  exist  among  the  heathen,  springing  out  of  the 
mere  wantonness  of  natural  life  untrained  to  any  higher  aim  than  present  enjoyment, 
Christianity  (rightly  understood)  has  no  vindictive  sternness.     It  may  look  with 
sadness  upon  a  melancholy  degradation ;  it  mav  avoid  with  anxiety  a  most  perilous 
contamination ;  but  it  neither  condemns,  nor  seeks  to  repress,  save  by  the  gentle  foroe 
of  a  better  example  and  a  higher  teaching.    Consider,  therefore^  with  regard  to  ths 
Midianitee — 

I.  That  God  himself  pressed  on  the  wab  with  Midian  to  the  bittbr  end,  and 
that  although  there  did  not  seem  any  present  danger  to  Israel  from  that  quarter. 
Even  so  in  nis  holy  word  God  ever  urges  us  to  wage  an  implacable  war  with  the  lusts 
of  the  flesh,  and  not  to  be  content  because  we  are  not  presently  assailed  by  them, 
but  to  exterminate  them  wholly.  Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  urgency  and 
the  breadth  of  these  exhortations.  The  Scnpture  assumes  that  all  classes  of  believers 
(however  respectable  in  outward  life  and  position)  have  need  to  strive  earnestly 
against  their  passions  (Gal.  v.  17 — 24  ;  Col.  lii.  6, -and  parallel  passages).  And  note 
that  subsequent  events  fully  justified  the  slaughter  then  made  of  Midian  (Judges  vi, 
vii.,  viii.).  We  have,  and  shall  have,  but  too  good  veason  to  know  that  fleshly  sins 
are  always  a  formidable  danger. 

II.  That  Moses  must  finish  the  destruction  of  Midian  ebb  he  be  called  to  his 
REST,  AND  ERE  ISRAEL  MAT  CROSS  THE  JoRDAN.  Even  SO  the  moral  law,  the  wrath  of 
God  against  sin  declared  by  Moses,  must  remain  in  force  until  sin  be  destroyed  in  our 
mortal  members.  When  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  are  wholly  mortified,  then,  and  only 
then,  shall  there  be  "  no  law,"  but  only  grace  and  love  and  heaven  close  at  hand 
(Gal.  V.  23 ;  1  Tim.  i.  9,  Ac). 

III.  That  war  with  Midian  was  commanded  of  God  in  order  to  "  avenge  thb 

CHILDREN  of  IsRAEL,"  BUT  OF  MOSBS  IN  ORDER  TO  "  AVENGE  THE  LoRD/'     Even  SO  has 
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God  commanded  us  to  strive  against  hurtful  lusts  because  they  "  drown  men  in  per- 
dition '*  (1  Tim.  vi.  9),  and  have  caused  incalculable  loss  of  those  who  should  have 
had  inheritance  with  us ;  but  we  on  our  part  fi^ht  against  these  sins  because  they 
dishonour  God,  and  destroy  Uie  souls  for  which  Christ  died.  And  both  these  motives 
are  in  effect  one,  and  unite  to  make  our  warfare  a  holy  war,  albeit  a  war  of  vengeance, 
in  which  no  mercy  may  be  shown. 

IV.  That  the  war  with  Midian  was  distinctly  cub  of  vbngeancb  fob  injubibs 
INFLICTTBD  ON  THEHSBLVB8  AND  ON  THE  LoBD.  Even  SO  in  the  Strife  of  the  Christian 
against  carnal  sin  there  is  a  true  element  of  revenge,  and  abundant  room  for  holy 
indignation,  and  even  for  sharp  reprisals ;  albeit  these  are  all  directed  against  that 
in  himself  which  is  hateful  to  a  man's  better  self  and  to  God  (1  Cor.  ix.  27 ;  2  Cor. 
vii.  11 ;  Bom.  viii  13). 

V.  That  if  only  12,000  actually  went  to  the  wab,  all  Isbael  went  by  beprb- 
SENTATiON — 1000  FBOM  EACH  TRIBE.  So  the  couflict  agalust  sin  maybe  in  a  few  only 
conspicuous  and  acute,  yet  these  only  represent  what  is  going  on  secretly  more  or 
less  m  tlie  hearts  and  lives  of  Christian  people  generally.  The  stress  of  fight  may 
fall  on  some,  but  all  are  called  to  fight. 

VL  That  to  this  wab  Israel  was  aocompanied  by  the  pbibst  (Phinehas — see  on 

Ch.  XXV.),  THE  SACRED  TRUMPETS,  AND,  AS  IT  SHOULD  SEEM,  THE  ARK  ITSELF.      Even  SO 

the  Christian  warfare  against  sin  is  guided,  sanctified,  and  cheered  by  the  High 
Priest  himself  of  our  profession  (Heb.  ii.  18 ;  xii.  2 ;  Bev.  iii.  4,  6),  and  by  the 
stirring  tones  of  the  gospel,  and  by  the  glorious  mysteiy  of  the  incarnation  itself — 
God  with  us,  the  All«hoiy  tabernacled  in  our  flesh,  Christ  in  us,  the  hope  of  glory 
hereafter  and  the  sweet  constraint  unto  purity  now. 

VII.  That  all  the  men  of  Midl^  were  slain,  toqbther  with  their  kings. 
Even  so  it  is  the  destiny  of  the  Church  at  large,  and  may  be  our  individual  happiness, 
to  overthrow  and  destroy  all  hurtful  lusts,  however  strong  and  active,  which  are  in 
enmity  with  the  law  of  God.  So  also  their  princes,  "  the  world-rulers  of  this  dark- 
ness,'* shaU  not  stand  before  us,  but  shall  perish  (1  Cor.  xv.  26 ;  Ephes.  v.  27 ;  vi.  12, 
&c.). 

Vin.  That  the  soldiers  erred  in  sparing  such  as  seemed  weak  and  harmless, 
AND  might  be  safely  tubned  TO  PBOFiT.  The  women  were  in  fact  more  dangerous 
than  the  men ;  the  boys  would  become  as  dangerous  as  their  fathers.  Even  so  do 
we  err  in  setting  our  faces  strongly  against  certain  sins  which  are  accounted  dis- 
graceful, while  we  tolerate  others  because  they  seem  comparatively  harmless,  or  even 
profitable.  This  is  exactly  what  civilisation  does :  it  puts  down  very  thoroughlv  the 
ruder  vices  of  mankind,  but  it  spares  the  softer  vices,  partly  because  it  feels  no 
repugnance  to  them,  nartly  because  they  actually  make  for  wealth.  But  these  softer 
vices  are  even  more  xiEttal  to  morality,  because  more  insidious  and  more  fascinating ; 
and  these  sins  which  seem  to  add  to  the  general  wealth  are  preparing  a  disastrous 
future  for  the  nation.  The  moral  law  of  l£e  gospel  bids  us  wage  an  equal  war  with 
all  sins  without  exception,  and  takes  no  account  whether  they  are  offensive  or 
inoffensive,  hateful  or  pleasant,  to  the  natural  man,  to  public  opinion,  or  to  the 
sentiment  of  the  age. 

IX.  That  Moses  commanded  all  to  be  slain  except  the  young  girls,  who  by 

REASON  OF  their  YOUTH  AND  INNOCENCE  MIGHT  SAFELY  BE  DISTRIBUTED  THROUGH  THE 

households  OF  Isbael.  Even  so  all  passions  which  belong  to  the  lower  and  con- 
quered nature  of  man  must  be  "  mortified  *  *  and  exterminated,  except  such  as  can  be 
safely  and  thoroughly  absorbed  in  the  sanctified  life.  This  is  the  only  test.  What- 
ever natural  desires  can  be  taken  up  into  the  Christian  life  without  remaining  as  a 
foreign  element  (and  therefore  a  source  of  danger)  within  it  may  be  spared,  and 
ought  to  be  welcomed,  but  no  others.  All  the  rest  must  at  any  cost  be  got  rid 
of  (Matt.  xix.  12 ;  Mark  ix.  43—49 ;  Bom.  viii.  13 ;  1  Cor.  ix.  27 ;  Ephes.  iv.  22 ; 
Col.  iii.  6). 

X.  That  all  the  best  of  the  spoil  must  be  pubified  eitheb  by  fibb  ob  wateb, 
OR  both,  before  it  could  comb  into  the  camp.  Even  so  whatever  is  to  be  brought 
over  (and  it  is  indeed  very  much)  from  the  natural  life  of  passion  into  the  sanctified 
life  ox  grace  must  be  nurged  by  the  cleansing  virtue  of  the  atonement  (the  water 
of  separation :  see  on  on.  xix.),  and  by  the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (see  on  Matt.  iii. 
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11).  Nothing  which  has  been  contaminated  with  sin  can  be  turned  to  Christian  uses 
unless  it  is  first  sanctified  according  to  its  nature.  But,  subject  to  this  purifying,  eJl 
that  is  not  in  itself  sinful  may  be  adapted  to  Christian  ends,  and  used  by  Christian 
people. 

Consider  again,  with  respect  to  the  booty  taken — 

I.  That  it  was  vert  great,  and  greatly  enriched  the  people.  Even  bo  there 
is  more  spiritual  gain  to  be  made  by  attacking  and  destroying  sins  than  by  anything 
else.  Churches  and  souls  would  never  need  to  complain  of  spiritual  poverty  if  they 
busied  themselves  in  waging  zealous  and  unsparing  war  against  the  sms  within  their 
own  reach,  within  themselves. 

II.  That  all  shared  in  the  spoil,  but  those  that  warred  had  bt  far  the  larokb 
SHARE  individually.  Even  so  it  is  for  the  profit  and  edification  of  all  that  sins 
should  be  successfully  assailed  ;  but  those  who  bear  the  brunt  of  temptation  and 
strive  against  sin  even  "  unto  blood  "  have  by  far  the  greater  reward  in  themselves. 
Let  this  be  our  Christian  ambition,  to  earn  the  higher  prizes  of ''  him  that  overcometh  " 
(Mark  x.  29,  30;  1  Tim.  i.  18  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  4,  6 ;  Heb.  xii.  4). 

III.  That  amongst  the  spoil  there  were  a  multitude  of  human  beings,  and  thesb 
PROBABLY  T-HE  MOST  VALUABLE  PART  OF  IT.  Even  80  in  the  Christian  warfare  against 
sin  there  are  a  multitude  of  souls  rescued  from  slavery,  and  these  of  priceless  worth, 
beyond  all  other  rewards  which  we  could  ask  or  think  of.  The  girls  of  Midian 
seemed  to  be  delivered  into  slavery ;  they  were  in  fact  delivered  Irom  a  horrible 
slavery,  and  made  free  in  the  only  way  which  was  then  possible.  So  are  those  souls 
which  are  brought  into  the  service  and  strictness  of  Christ  made  free  by  the  truth 
(Luke  V.  10 ;  John  viii.  32,  34,  36 ;  2  Cor.  i.  14 ;  Philip,  iv.  1 ;  James  v.  20). 

IV.  That  the  Lord's  portion  and  the  portion  of  his  ministers  was  exacted 
BEFORE  the  SPOIL  MIGHT  BE  APPROPRLATED.  Even  SO,  whatever  is  allowed  to  Christiaa 
use  which  has  belonged  to  a  sinful  world,  God  and  his  Church  have  a  first  claim  upon 
it.  It  is  only  through  the  sanctifying  influences  of  ^ace  that  Christian  people  can 
freely  and  safely  enjoy  the  many  comforts  and  luxunes  and  profits  which  else  they 
must  have  forsworn.  It  is  but  right  that  these  should  first  of  all  be  willingly  taxed 
for  the  glory  of  God  among  men,  and  for  the  support  of  all  outward  ministries  of 
grace  (Luke  xi.  41). 

Consider  again,  with  regard  to  BalaarrCs  death — 

I.  That  he  fell  at  last  where  he  had  no  reason  to  apprehend  danger.  Israel 
had  passed  by  these  tribes  of  Midian,  and  Balaam  no  doubt  believed  that  all  present 
danger  from  them  was  over.  Even  so  vengeance  overtakes  the  wicked  at  the  moment 
when  he  is  least  afraid,  and  when  justice  seems  to  have  forgotten  him. 

II.  That  he  fell  by  the  sword  of  Israel,  i.  e.  by  the  hand  of  those  who  had 
been  the  victims  of  his  guile.  Even  so  it  is  a  just  thing  with  God  that  evil  men 
and  seducers  should  receive  their  punishment  through  those  whom  they  have 
wronged. 

III.  That  Balaam,  the  enchanter  and  tempter  of  Israel,  fell  without  ▲ 
struggle  when  the  princes  of  Midian  had  been  slain.  Even  so  the  tempter  him- 
self, the  arch-enemy  of  souls,  will  (as  far  as  we  are  concerned)  come  utterly  to  an 
end  as  soon  as  we  have  overcome  the  allurements  to  sin  which  he  uses  agamst  ns 
(Rom.  xvi.  20). 

Consider  again,  with  regard  to  the  offering  of  the  officers — 

I.  That  not  one  had  fallen  in  the  ranks  of  Israel — a  thing  clearly  beyond  ex- 
pectation in  any  ordinary  expedition.  Even  so  there  is  no  reason  why  any  should 
fall  or  fail  in  the  warfare  against  fleshly  lusts.  For  the  promise  of  victory  is  not  to 
all  in  general,  or  to  the  Church  at  large  only,  but  to  each  soul  in  particular  that  will 
earnestly  strive.  And  victory  over  sin  implies  eternal  life  (Ezek.  xviii.  23 ;  Amos 
ix.  9  ;  Micah  vii.  8  ;  Mai.  iii.  17 ;  1  Cor.  x.  13,  &c.). 

II.  That  the  officers  felt  that  this  immunity  was  due  to  the  special  pro- 
vidence OF  God.  Even  so  that  we  escape  from  sin  and  death,  that  we  come  unhurt 
through  so  many  perils  to  the  soul^  is  not  of  our  strength,  but  of  God's  assistance, 
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and  to  bim  all  the  glory  is  due  (Isa.  xl.  29 ;  2  Cor.  xii.  9 ;  Philip,  iv.  13 ;  2  Tim. 
iv.  17,  18,  Ac). 

III.  That  they  owed  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to  God  for  the  preservation 
OF  those  who  had  been  committed  to  their  charge  (literally,  "in  their  hand"). 
JEven  80  we  ought  to  feel  and  to  show  great  gratitude  to  God  for  the  spiritual  safety 
of  such  as  are  put  in  our  charge,  whether  as  children  or  otherwise.  According  to 
our  responsibility  for  them,  and  our  sorrow  if  they  were  lost,  so  should  be  our  thank- 
fulness if  tlie  good  hand  of  God  be  upon  them  to  keep  them  in  the  way  of  life  (Philip, 
i.  3  :  1  Thess.  i.  2,  3,  Ac). 

IV.  That  they  showed  their  gratitude  by  the  special  dedication  to  God's 

SERVICE  OF  THOSE  PRECIOUS  THINGS  WITH  WHICH  THAT  WARFARE  HAD  ENRICHED  THEM. 

Even  SO  when  we  and  ours  come  unscathed  out  of  the  temptations  of  the  world  and 
of  the  flesh,  we  may  well  dedicate  to  God  in  some  special  way  all  the  costly  gifts  of 
knowledge,  of  sympathy,  of  spiritual  power  and  freedom  which  come  of  temptation 
and  trial  bravely  overcome. 

And  note  that  the  numbering  of  the  men  who  had  been  to  the  war,  and  the  offering 
of  the  golden  spoil,  may  be  interpreted  of  the  last  day.  1.  That  not  one  true 
soldier  of  Christ  shaU  be  missing  then  (John  x.  28,  29  ;  Philip,  i.  6 ;  Rev.  vii.  3,  4 
compared  with  xiv.  1).  2.  That  all  the  precious  ^ifts  yieldea  by  human  life  amid 
strife  and  danger  shall  be  brought  ihto  the  holy  city  of  God,  to  the  glory  of  God 
(Rev.  xxi.  24,  26).  3.  That  every  one  that  overcometh  shall  be  the  better  and  the 
richer  for  his  warfare  against  sin  (see  ver.  53). 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1 — 54,— The  lion  and  his  prey.  In  two  of  his  prophecies  Balaam  had 
been  compelled  to  speak  of  Israel  as  the  lion  (ch.  xxiii.  24;  xxiv.  9).  We  now 
behold,  in  the  destruction  of  Midian,  the  rousing  of  the  lion-spirit  Something  of 
it  had  been  seen  already  in  the  conduct  of  Phinehas  (ch.  xxv.),  and  now  there  is  a 
manifestation  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  achievement  of  these  12,000  men. 

L  The  completeness  of  the  destruction.  All  the  males  of  Midian  were  slain, 
and  the  five  kings  are  particularly  mentioned  as  being  among  them.  The  women 
and  their  little  ones  were  taken  captive.  The  whole  of  their  propertv  was  turned 
into  spoil,  and  how  large  that  spoil  was  we  learn  from  the  latter  part  of  the  chapter. 
Their  cities  and  goodly  castles  were  all  burnt.  And  might  not  this  seem  destruction 
enough  ?  Apparently  not ;  for  we  read  that  Moses  was  wroth  because  the  women 
had  been  spared,  and  they,  as  well  as  all  the  males  of  the  little  ones,  had  to  be  added 
to  the  slain.  Thus  the  impression  left  upon  us,  and  evidently  intended  to  be  left, 
is  that  of  utter  and  merciless  extermination.  None  were  left  to  continue  the  race  of 
Midian. 

II.  The  inspiration  of  this  dreadful  blow  was  evidently  from  God.  It  was 
undertaken  at  his  command,  and  not  only  so,  but  laid  on  Moses  as  his  last  great 
service  before  his  departure. 

**  Old  age  hath  vet  his  honour  and  his  toil ; 
Death  closes  all :  but  something  ere  the  eud, 
Some  work  of  noble  note,  may  yet  be  done." 

Midian  did  not  lie  in  the  way  of  advancing  Israel,  as  did  the  hosts  of  Slhon  and  Og. 
In  one  sense  Israel  had  to  turn  out  of  its  way  in  order  to  inflict  this  blow.  We 
need  to  keep  distinctly  before  our  minds  that  God  gave  special  command  and 
made  special  preparation  for  it.  The  motive  of  this  act  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
vindictive  spirit  of  a  half -savage  people.  The  wrongs  which,  by  natural  disposition, 
they  would  have  burned  to  avenge  were  not  such  as  those  inflicted  by  Midian.  In 
truth  there  is  no  occasion  either  tor  blame  anywhere,  or  for  attempt  at  palliation. 
We  must  read  this  dreadful  record  in  a  spirit  of  humble  submission  to  the  authority 
of  God,  who  sees  need  for  temporal  destruction  where  we  may  fail  to  see  it. 

III.  That  this  blow  came  from  God  is  made  still  clearer  as  we  consider  how  his 
POWER  GAVE  THE  BLOW  ITS  EFFICACY.  Ohserve  how  smoU  a  part  of  the  whole  army 
was  required — about  a  fiftieth.    There  is  no  mention  of  a  selected  company  to  engage 
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against  Sihon  and  Og,  but  now  this  small  force  is  enough  to  crush  the  whole  of 
Midian.  If  Israel  had  gone  forth  of  its  own  accord,  it  would  have  made  the  result 
as  surd  as  possible  bj  taking  a  far  larger  force  than  actually  went  But  where  Ood 
is  not  present  he  can  turn  mere  numbers  into  loss  rather  than  gain.  It  was  an 
occasion  for  the  excellency  of  the  Divine  power  to  be  manifested.  No  actual  leader 
is  mentioned.  Moses  sent  them  forth,  ana  on  their  return  he  went  out  to  meet  them, 
but  they  evidently  lacked  what  inspiration  his  presence  and  counsel  might  give  them 
in  the  field.  Phinehas  went  with  them,  but  he  was  in  charge  of  the  holy  instminents 
and  trumpets.  We  are  made  to  feel  that  the  invisible  Jehovah  himself  was  leader, 
not  only  directing  the  attack,  but  also  providing  sufficient  defence;  for  when  the 
officers  came  to  count  up  the  army  on  its  return,  they  were  able  to  say,  "  There 
lacketh  not  one  man  of  us.'* 

IV.  The    reason    fob   this    DBBADFUL    DESTBUCTION    is   found    in   the  PSCtTLIAB 

INJUBT  WHICH  Midian  had  done  to  Israel  (ch.  zxv.  16 — 18).  It  must  needs  he 
that  offences  come,  but  woe  to  the  Midianites  through  whom  they  come  !  Although 
they  were  not  a  very  difficult  people  to  defeat  and  destroy  in  battle,  they  had  been 
Tery  powerful  to  tem^t  Israel  into  idolatry.  A  thing  which  is  comparatively  easy  to 
deal  with  in  one  way  is  impossible  to  deal  with  in  another.  Israel  could  annihilate 
Midian,  and  do  something  in  that  way  to  secure  safety,  but  there  was  no  chance 
of  safety  in  having  friendly  intercourse  with  Midian.  It  had  to  be  dealt  with  as  a 
people  saturated  with  the  infecting  corruptions  of  idolatry.  Everything  had  to  bend 
to  the  interests  of  Israel,  as  both  typitymg  and  cradling  the  Church  of  the  future. 
For  the  sake  of  Israel  God  plagued  and  spoiled  the  tyrannous  Egyptians ;  for  the 
sc^e  of  Israel  he  made  one  whole  generation  of  its  own  people  to  perish  in  the  wil- 
derness. What  wonder  then  that  for  the  sake  of  Israel  he  utterly  destroyed  the 
Midianite  tempters  I  When  a  fire  is  extending  it  may  be  necessary  to  pull  down 
other  buildings  to  stop  it — many  buildings  perhaps,  as  Evelyn  tells  us  was  the  case 
in  arresting  the  great  fire  of  London.  There  is  something  very  significant  in  the 
following  sentence  from  his  diary :—" This  some  stout  seamen  proposed  early  enough 
to  have  saved  nearly  the  whole  city,  but  this  some  tenacious  and  avaricious  men, 
aldermen,  &c.,  would  not  permit,  because  their  houses  must  have  been  of  the  first.** 
There  may  have  to  be  a  great  deal  of  temporal  destruction  to  make  sure  of  eternal 
salvation. — ^Y. 

Vers.  8, 16.-27^  death  of  Balaam.  I.  How  gi^eab  it  is  mads  that  Balaam  dip 
KOT  DIB  the  death  OF  THE  BIGHTEOUS !  He  was  slain  amon^  those  who  were  slain 
by  the  vengeance  of  Qod.  He  might,  of  course,  have  died  m  circumstances  more 
peaceful  and  less  indicative  of  his  wickedness,  and  yet  died  the  death  of  the  wicked 
all  the  same.  But  now  the  manner  of  his  end  is  left  in  no  doubt.  He  had  not  only 
sufEered  himself  to  be  drawn  into  opposition  to  the  people  of  God,  he  had  not  only 
been  disobedient  to  God  himself,  but  it  seems  that  he  had  been  the  chief  provoking 
agent  in  bringing  destruction  on  a  portion  of  the  present  generation  of  Israel.  More- 
over, the  very  people  whom  he  thought  to  help  he  had  unconsciously  led  to  their 
own  ruin«  He  certainly  could  not  have  done  all  this  if  he  had  not  found  the 
materials  ready  to  hand — actual  idolatry  in  Midian,  and  the  spirit  of  lust  and  idolatry 
in  Israel.  But  it  was  he  who  saw  with  a  sort  of  Satanic  quickness  all  that  could  be 
done  with  the  material.  A  man  cannot  cause  an  explosion  unless  he  has  explosive 
substances  to  deal  with,  but  we  reckon  him  responsible  who  applies  the  exploding 
agent  One  sinner  not  only  destroyeth  much  good,  but,  as  we  see  here,  produceth 
much  eviL  Wicked  men  should  learn  from  the  histo^  of  Balaam  that  they  may  do 
a  great  deal  more  harm  than  they  are  conscious  of.  How  much  better  it  is  to  be  on 
the  other  side,  striving  to  draw  men,  even  though  it  be  with  few  apparent  results, 
into  the  paths  of  purity,  self-denial,  and  love  I 

II.  Fboh  the  character  of  Balaam  we  see  how  real  and  desperate  spiritual 
IKSENSIBILITT  MAT  BE.  Rightly  considered,  the  whole  conduct  of  Balaam  is  a  great 
deal  more  perplexing  than  is  the  speaking  of  his  ass.  Hiere  we  have  to  do  just  with 
the  momentary  occupation  of  the  vocal  organs  of  a  brute  by  the  speech  of  a  human 
being.  For  a  moment  or  two  the  ass  was  honoured  beyond  its  natural  faculties. 
Bat  here  is  a  man^  raised  above  other  men  in  many  respects,  acting  in  a  way  most 
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humiliating  to  humanity.  Favoured  again  and  again  with  light  which  oame  to  him 
in  different  ways,  he  remained  in  gross  darkness  with  respect  to  the  character  of  God 
as  a  whole.  He  saw  not  the  folly,  the  absurdity,  of  the  path  in  which  he  was 
treading.  The  conduct  of  Balaam  in  the  euential  principles  of  it  has  often  been 
repeated,  and  is  being  repeated  still.  We  are  all  spiritually  bund  unless  God  be 
pleased  to  open  our  eyes.  Seeing  the  things  of  God  by  the  light  of  nature,  and 
]ud^g  of  them  by  natural  reason,  we  come  to  some  strange  and  impotent  con- 
clusions. Balaam*s  indifference  to  the  interferences  of  God  is  not  one  whit  more 
marvellous  than  the  unmoved,  matter*of-f  act  way  in  which  we  can  bear  to  have  truths 
presented  to  our  minds  which,  if  they  concern  us  to  any  extent,  concern  us  more 
than  all  outward  circumstances  taken  together.  It  is  easy  to  say  as  one  reads  of 
Balaam,  **  What  a  fool  I  what  an  enigma  I  what  a  bundle  of  contradictions !  what 
a  mixture  in  his  life  of  unwilling  obemence  to  God  and  most  obstinate  persistence  in 
his  own  pathi  '*  Take  care  lest  it  be  said  to  one  thus  speaking,  "Thou  art  the  man." 
There  is  not  a  man  of  the  world  living  in  a  land  of  open  Biblee  but  whose  conduct 
might  be  so  described  as  to  appear  quite  as  perplexing  as  that  of  Balaam  here. 

III.   A  MAN  MAT  KNJOT  GBBAT  PBIVILEaSS,  AND  TBT  BE  BITINBD  AT  LAST.     A  Seeing 

man  may  be  quite  safe  in  a  dangerous  path,  and  on  the  darkest  night,  with  a  littk 
lamp,  if  it  is  enough  to  show  him  where  nis  feet  are  to  be  placed.  But  a  blind  man 
will  fall  into  the  pit  by  noonday.  A  firmament  radiant  with  a  score  of  suns  would 
avail  nothing  to  such  a  one.  A  man  may  live  in  a  land  of  Bibles,  churches,  and 
every  conceivable  variety  of  gospel  ministrations,  and  yet  die,  after  a  long  contact 
with  all  these,  knowing  nothmg  of  his  own  state  as  a  sinner,  or  of  the  power  of 
Christ  as  a  Saviour.  Another  man,  in  the  midst  of  Africa,  with  no  more  than  a  torn 
leaf  of  the  New  Testament,  might  come  to  know  the  one  thing  needful,  and  be 
effectually  led  to  repentance,  faim,  salvation,  and  eternal  life.  Privileges,  as  we  call 
them,  are  nothing  in  themselves ;  all  depends  on  how  they  are  received.  It  was  the 
same  seed  that  was  sown  in  the  four  different  kinds  of  ground.  One  seed  sown  in 
the  good  ground  will  bring  fortli  more  than  a  cartload  scattered  by  the  wayside. 

lY.  Balaam  knew  just  bnouoh  of  the  tbuth  to  mislead  him,  not  enough  to 
LEAD  HIM  BIQHT.  He  apprehended  the  real  power  of  Jehovah  without  apprehending 
his  character  as  a  whole.  He  had  made  the  discoveiy  that  if  Israel  fell  away  into 
the  worship  of  an^  other  god,  it  would  be  very  severely  dealt  with.  Doubtless  he 
had  found  his  wa^  into  some  interoourse  with  the  Israelites,  and  been  made  acquainted 
with  their  past  history,  particularly  with  the  commandment  of  Gh>d  at  Sinai  against 
idolatry,  and  the  sufferings  which  came  upon  the  people  because  of  the  golden  calf. 
But  he  did  not  know  that  in  the  midst  of  the  most  faithless  and  apostate  of  genera- 
tions there  would  still  be  preserved  a  faithful  seed ;  he  did  not  reckon  on  the 
eneigetic  and  eflScacions  seal  of  a  PMnehas.  And  thus  the  great  mischief  to  many 
arises  not  so  much  from  total  indifference  to  God  as  from  misleading  conceptions  of 
him.  It  is  only  too  easy  for  us  to  miss  the  full  view  which  a  sinner  ought  to  have 
of  God,  and  remain  all  our  lifetime  with  erroneous  and  most  limited  conceptions. 
Some  make  too  much  of  God's  anger  with  sin,  foigetting  his  love,  his  mercy,  his 
patience,  his  revelation  of  himself  as  a  Father ;  others  make  too  much  of  his  mercy, 
forgetting  his  unyielding  righteousness,  and  the  need  of  a  radical  change  in  man — a 
change  in  his  motives,  purposes,  sympathies,  and  delights.  Nothing  is  more  perilous 
than  to  see  so  much  of  one  side  of  tne  Divine  character  as  not  to  see  the  rest  We 
must  see  it  as  it  is  revealed  in  Scripture.  There  the  living  God  moves  before  us  in 
his  actions.  We  see  his  actions,  and  they  cannot  be  understood  unless  as  the 
harmonious  outflow  of  all  his  character. — ^T. 

Vers.  26—47.-7%^  distribution  of  the  spoils.  I.  GoD  takes  the  distbibution 
INTO  His  OWN  HANDS.  The  victory  was  his,  and  it  was  for  him  to  arrange  the  spoils 
as  might  best  serve  his  own  purposes.  It  was  the  only  effectual  way  of  blighting 
in  the  bud  all  discord  and  jealousy.  It  was  also  the  means  of  teaching  important 
lessons  to  all  in  the  community  who  were  willing  to  learn.  It  helped  to  manifest 
afresh  the  unity  of  Israel.  Those  who  had  gone  to  the  war  had  gone  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  of  Israel,  hence  it  was  lor  the  whole  of  Israel  to  share  in  the 
spoil.    While  part  was  away,  avenging  the  Lord  of  Midian,  another  part  stayed  at 
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home,  also  serving  God  in  its  own  way,  and  looking  after  the  interests  of  those  who 
were  absent.  We  roust  not  get  into  the  way  of  looking  at  one  part  of  the  com- 
munity as  more  necessary  than  another.  It  was  not  for  the  army  to  say,  "  What 
would  Israel  have  done  in  taking  vengeance  on  Midian  but  for  us?"  seeing  that 
God  had  made  it  plain  how  he  was  working  in  and  through  the  army.  Nor  was  it 
for  the  people  who  stayed  at  home  to  say,  "  What  right  have  twelve  thousand  men 
to  half  the  spoils  ?  *'  The  twelve  thousand  were  not  looked  at  in  themselves ;  they 
stood  for  Israel  militant  All  Israel  gained  a  real  blessing  by  thb  expedition,  and 
the  chief  gain  to  them  was  in  so  far  as  they  were  effectually  warned  against  the 
perils  of  idolatry.  Whatever  there  might  be  m  the  way  of  improved  perception  of 
truth  and  duty  and  the  Divine  character  was  far  more  than  all  the  spoiL  God 
did  not  send  them  against  Midian  for  the  sake  of  the  spoil,  but  for  the  sake  of 
veneeance. 

IL  The  special  tribute  to  the  Levites.  It  was  very  appropriate  that  this  should 
be  strictly  exacted,  after  all  the  service  which  Phinehas  had  rendered.  The  tribe  of 
Levi  had  done  its  part  in  a  way  which  could  not  be  mistaken.  Upon  this  great 
occasion,  when  so  much  had  to  be  distributed,  God  taught  the  lesson  that  distribn* 
tion  should  be  made  according  to  the  needs  of  men.  The  Levites  had  need  not  only 
to  be  supported,  but  well  supported.  The  work  they  had  to  do,  in  the  reality,  the 
extent,  the  continuity,  and  the  minuteness  of  it,  had  been  lately  indicated  in  more 
wa3rB  than  one.  Consider  all  the  Levitical  service  that  was  involved  in  the  offerings 
mentioned  in  chs.  xxviii.  and  xxix.  It  was  becoming  more  and  more  clear  that 
Levi  must  be  set  apart  and  properly  maintained ;  for  thus  only  could  there  be  regu- 
larity and  efficiency  in  the  service  of  God. 

III.  Balaam's  ass  was  probably  amonq  the  asses  that  were  taken  Tver.  34). 
It  is  pleasant  to  imagine  that  it  may  have  found  its  way  into  the  Lord's  trioute,  and 
that  the  animal  which  had  so  long  borne  a  wicked  man  faithfully,  would  now  with 
equal  faithfulness  be  able  to  bear  perhaps  Eleazar  himself.  We  need  much  of  the 
spirit  of  obedience  to  God  to  use  rightly  that  vast  multitude  of  the  brute  creation 
which  God  has  put  under  our  control.  How  pitiable  to  see  the  horse  carefully 
trained  for  war,  and,  as  one  might  almost  think,  taught  to  cherish  feelings  which  by 
nature  are  alien  to  it !  May  we  not  well  wish  for  l£e  dav  when  not  only  the  swoid 
of  the  dragoon  shall  be  turned  to  the  ploughshare,  but  the  horse  on  which  he  rides 
shaU  draw  that  share  alon^  ?  Think  how  the  horse  and  other  animals  are  degraded 
by  the  occasions  for  gamblmg  which  they  furnish.  Think  of  all  the  cruel  field-sports 
in  which  man  finds  such  pleasure.  When  he  leaves  the  pleasures  which  are  appro- 
-  priate  to  his  nature,  what  a  tyrannous  and  hideous  monster  he  may  become !  Man  in 
all  his  life  should  be  drawing  nearer  to  God,  and,  rising  higher  himself,  should  raise 
all  creation  with  him.  Whereas  he  is  drawn  downward|  and  in  his  willing  descent 
he  degrades  even  the  lower  creation. — Y. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 


The  two  and  a  half  tribes  beyond 
Jordan  (vers.  1—42).  Ver.  1.  —The  children 
of  Beuben  and  the  children  of  Gad.  Reuben 
and  Gad  had  both  been  camped  on  the  same 
(southern)  side  of  the  tabernacle,  but  had 
not  apparently  been  neighbours,  since  Simeon 
intervened  on  the  march  (see  on  ch.  iL  10 — 
14).  Simeon,  however,  was  at  this  time  en- 
feebled and  disgraced,  and  was  not  likely  to 
assert  himself  in  any  way.  The  "great 
multitude  of  cattle  "  belonging  to  the  two 
tribes  probably  jK>int  to  pastoral  habits  of 
long  standing,  smce  the  cattle  of  the  Amor- 
ites  and  Midianites  would  be  equally  divided 
among  alL    The  land  of  Jaier.    Jazer,  or 


Jaazer,  probably  stood  near  the  northern 
source  of  the  W&dy  Hesb&n,  which  entew 
the  Jordan  not  far  firom  its  mouth.  The 
"land  of  Jazer"  would  seem  to  mean  the 
Mishor,  or  plateau,  of  Heshbon,  over  which 
the  Israelites  had  passed  on  their  way  to 
the  plains  of  Moab  (see  on  Deut  iii  10, 
"  aU  the  cities  of  the  Mishor  ").  The  laad 
of  Oilead.  Gilead  as  the  name  of  a  district 
only  previously  occurs  in  Gen-  xxxvii.  25. 
It  IS  used  with  a  considerable  latitude  d 
meaning  in  this  and  the  following  books. 
In  its  widest  sense  it  stands  for  l£e  whole 
territory  to  the  east  of  Jordan  (see  on  vera 
26,  29),  ihcluding  even  the  rugged,  volcanic 
districts  of  Bashan  (Deut  zxziv.  1 ;  1  Chron. 
V.  16) ;  but  more  properly  it  denoted  the 
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lands  on  both  sides  the  Jabbok,  from  the 
Wady  Hesb^n  on  the  south,  to  the  Yermuk 
and  lake  of  Tiberias  on  the  north,  now  known 
as  the  provinces  of  Belka  and  Jebel  Ajlun. 
These  lands  are  by  no  means  uniformly  flat, 
as  the  name  ''Mount  Gilead'*  testifies,  but 
include  mountains  and  hills  covered  with  fine 
open  forests  of  oak  (of.  2  Sam.  xviiL  8,  9)  as 
well  as  rolling  downs  and  treeless  plains. 
The  soil  is  almost  everywhere  of  great  fer- 
tility, and  the  water  supply,  although  very 
scanty  in  summer,  is  sufficient  if  carefully 
husbanded.  Even  now  these  provinces  pro- 
duce great  store  of  grain,  and  are  depastured 
by  vast  flocks  of  sheep.  In  Roman  times,  as 
the  innumerable  ruins  testify,  they  were  filled 
with  a  large  and  opulent  population.  Indeed 
there  could  be  no  comparison  in  point  of 
agricultural  and  pastoral  value  between  these 
open  and  fertile  lands  and  the  broken,  stony 
country  of  Southern  Palestine.  If  they  ever 
enjoy  again  the  blessing  of  a  strong  govern- 
ment and  continuous  peace  they  wiU  again 
justify  the  choice  of  Reuben  and  Gad.  A 
plaee  fbr  cattle.  D^pt}  (Septuagint,  rSwog) 
is  used  here  in  the  broader  sense  of  district 
(cf.  Gen.  L  9),  and  is  equivalent  to  fj^  in 
ver.  4. 

Yer.  S. — ^Ataroth.  As  to  the  nine  places 
here  mentioned,  see  on  vers.  34 — 88.  They 
all  lie  to  the  south  of  GUead,  properly  so 
called,  within  a  comparatively  short  distance 
of  the  route  by  which  the  main  body  of  the 
Israelites  had  advanced.  Probably  the  cattle 
which  followed  the  host  were  still  crazing 
under  guard  around  these  places,  and  it  was 
very  natural  that  tribes  which  had  hitherto 
liv^  closely  crowded  toother  should  not  at 
first  contemplate  spreading  themselves  very 
far  afield. 

Yer.  5. — Bring  m  not  <nrer  Jordan.  The 
two  tribes  have  been  charged  on  the  strength 
of  these  words  with  **  shameless  selfishness," 
but  there  is  nothing  to  justify  such  an  accus- 
ation. If  they  thought  at  all  of  the  effect 
of  their  request  upon  their  brethren,  it  is 
quite  likely  that  they  intended  to  do  them  a 
kindness  by  leaving  them  more  room  on  the 
other  side/ordan ;  and  indeed  Canaan  proper 
was  all  too  strait  for  such  a  population. 
Whether  they  were  wise  in  wishing  to  stay  in 
the  wider  and  more  attractive  lands  which 
they  had  seen  is  another  matter.  They  knew 
that  the  God  of  Israel  had  designed  to  plant 
his  people  between  Jordan  and  the  sea,  and 
they  certainly  risked  a  partial  severance  from 
his  promises  and  his  protection  by  remaining 
where  they  did.  The  subsequent  history  of 
the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  is  a  melancholy 
commentary  on  the  real  unwisdom  of  their 
choice.  Yet  it  would  have  been  difficult  for 
them  to  know  that  they  were  wrone,  except 
by  an  instinct  of  faith  which  no  Israelites 
perhaps  at  that  time  possessed. 


Yer.  6.— Shall  your  brethren  go  to  war, 
and  shall  ye  sit  heret  Moses  had  good 
cause  to  feel  great  anxiety  about  the  entir 
into  Canaan  proper.  Once  already  the  faith 
and  courage  of  the  people  had  failed  them  on 
the  very  threshold  of  the  promised  land, 
and  a  slight  discouragement  might  bring 
about  a  similar  calamity.  Hence  he  spoke 
with  a  degree  of  sharpness  which  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  deserved. 

Yer.  7. — ^Diseonrage.  The  verb  K^J,  trans- 
lated *' discourage"  here  and  in  ver.  9,  is  of 
somewhat  doubtful  meaning.  The  Septua- 
gint renders  it  by  diaarpiifnaf  and  perhaps  the 
sense  is,  **  Why  do  ye  draw  away  the  heart!'* 
i,  e,  render  it  averse  from  going  over. 

Yer.  8.— Thus  did  your  fathers.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  see  that  this  mode  of  ad- 
dress is  in  striking  contrast  to  that  used  in 
the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  (e.  g.  in  ch.  L  22, 
27  ;  V.  8,  28).  At  the  same  time  it  is  ob- 
viously the  more  natural,  and  the  more  in 
accordance  with  facts,  because  there  was  not 
a  man  left  of  all  those  who  had  rebelled  at 
Kadesh.  At  Kadesh-Bamea.  This  mode  of 
writing  the  name  forms  a  link  between  the 
closing  chapters  of  Numbers  (here  and  in 
cIl  xxxiv.  4)  and  the  two  following  books. 
In  Deuteronomy  it  occurs  four  times,  and 
"Kadesh"  twice.  In  Joshua  "Kadesh- 
Bamea"  occurs  exclusively.  In  the  later 
books  **  Kadesh  "  only  is  used,  as  in  Genesis 
and  in  the  previous  chapters  of  Numbers. 
The  meaning  of  the  combination  is  uncertain, 
and  the  etymology  of  "Bamea"  altogether 
obscure.  It  mav  be  an  old  name  attaching 
to  the  place  before  it  became  known  as  a 
sanctuary.  The  Septuagint  has  Kddrig  rov 
Bapvfi  in  one  place,  as  though  it  were  the 
name  of  a  man. 

Yer.  9.  —When  they  went  np,  i.  e,  no 
doubt  the  spies,  although  the  word  is  not 
expressed.  Moses,  indeed,  in  the  heat  of  his 
displeasure,  seemed  to  charge  their  "fathers  " 
generally  with  the  wickedness  of  ten  men. 
No  further  proof  is  needed  to  show  that 
Moses  was  often  disposed  to  speak  un- 
advisedly with  his  lips. 

Yer.  11.— That  came  up  out  of  Egypt, 
from  twenty  years  old  and  upward,  liere 
is  another  instance  of  the  haste  and  inac- 
curacy with  which  Moses  spoke.  The  Divine 
sentence  of  exclusion  had  been  pronounced 
upon  all  who  were  numbered  at  Sinai  as 
being  then  over  twenty  (ch.  xiv.  29). 

Ver.  12.— The  Keneiite.  See  on  chap, 
xiii.  6. 

Yer.  14.— An  increase  of  sinfril  men. 
r\^7r\P\  is  rendered  by  the  Septuagint  awv- 
Tpififia,  which  properly  means  a  contusion 
or  fracture ;  but  it  is  probably  equivalent  to 
"brood,"  used  in  a  contemptuous  sense. 
The  strong  language  of  Moses  was  not  justi- 
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fied  by  the  reality,  although  it  was  ezcneed 
by  the  appearance,  of  the  caae. 

Ver.  15.  —He  will  yet  again  leave  them 
in  the  wildemeif .  Properly  epeakinff,  Israel 
had  already  emerged  from  the  wilderness; 
but  until  they  hi^  fairly  made  good  their 
possession  of  Canaan,  their  desert  wanderings 
could  not  be  considered  at  an  end. 

Ver.  16.~8heep-loIds.  t^V  rrqh  These 
were  mde  enclosnres  built  of  loose  stones 
piled  on  one  another,  into  which  the  flocks 
were  driven  at  night  lor  safety. 

Yer.  17.— We  onnelyef  will  go  ready 
armed.    Rather,  **  we  will  equip  ourselves 

in  haste."  D^TI  y^^l  They  meant  that 
they  would  not  delay  the  forward  movement 
of  Israel,  but  would  hasten  to  erect  the 
necessary  buildings,  and  to  array  themselves 
for  war. 

Ver.  19.— On  yonder  sido  Jordan.  ITJ!^ 
*t}^..  Septuagint,  ax6  rov  wipav  rov  'lop- 
iavov.  This  phrase  is  here  used  in  what  is 
apparently  its  more  natural  sense,  as  it  would 
be  used  by  one  dwelling  in  the  plains  of 
Hoab  (see  on  ch.  xxli.  1,  and  on  next  verse). 

Or  forward.  n^pH}.  Septuagint,  Kai 
iiriittivat  i.  e,  onwards  towards  the  west  and 
south  and  north,  as  the  tide  of  conquest 
might  flow.  Our  inheritanee  ii  fUlen  to  ns 
on  this  side  Jordan  eastward.  It  does  not 
appear  on  what  ground  they  spoke  so  con- 
fidently. They  do  not  seem  to  have  received 
any  Divine  intimation  that  their  lot  was  to 
be  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  but  rather  to  have 
been  guided  by  their  own  preference.  If  so, 
they  cannot  be  acquitted  of  a  certain  pre- 
sumptuous wilfulness  in  action,  and  of  a 
certain  want  of  honesty  in  speech.  The 
phrase  here  rendered  ''on  this  side  Jordan" 
(t^'l^n  I^VIO)  cannot  be  distinguished  gram- 
matically from  that  which  bears  an  oppNOsite 
signification  in  the  preceding  verse .  In  itself 
it  is  perfectly  ambiguous  without  some  quali- 
fying  word  or  phrase,  and  it  is  vei^r  difficult 
to  Imow  what  the  ordinary  use  of  it  was  in 
the  time  of  Moses.  In  later  ages,  no  doubt, 
it  came  to  mean  simply  the  trans-Jordanic 
territory,  or  Persea,  without  reference  to  the 
jK>sltion  of  the  speaker.  Hie  difficulty  here 
IS  to  decide  whether  the  expression,  as  further 
defined  by  **  eastward,*'  would  actually  have 
been  used  at  that  time  and  in  tiiat  place,  or 
whether  the  expression  is  due  to  a  writer 
living  on  the  west  of  Jordan.  All  we  can 
say  is,  that  the  awkward  use  of  the  phrase  in 
two  opposite  meanings,  with  words  of  clearer 
definition  added,  points  more  or  less  strongly 
towards  a  probability  that  the  passage  as  it 
stands  was  written  or  revised  at  a  later  date. 
Ver.  20.— Before  the  Lord.  Perhaps  in  a 
quasi-local  sense,  as  the  vanguard  of  the  host 


before  the  sacred  symbols  of  the  Lord's  pre- 
sence (see  on  ch.  z.  21,  and  Josh,  vi  9). 

But  since  the  same  expression  (H^n^  ^7i^)  ^ 
twice  used  in  a  much  valuer  sense  in  ver. 
22,  it  is  more  probable  that  it  only  means 
"in  the  Lord's  service,"  or  "beneath  his 
eye." 

Ver.  28.— Bo  rart  yonr  sin  will  And  yom 
out  Or  rather,  **ye  will  know  your  sin  " 
(DJjpWO  m^)  "which  shaU  tod  you  out" 
(for  Ky^  of.  Gen.  xUv.  16).  So  in  effect  the 
Septuagint:  yvivto^  r^v  iuapriav  vfimp, 
5rav  vfi&c  KaraXdfin  rd  koko.  When  they 
had  cause  to  rue  their  folly,  then  they  would 
recognise  their  sin. 

Ver.  26.— In  the  eitles  of  Oilead.  The 
name  is  used  hero  in  a  vague  sense  for  all 
the  central  and  southern  trans-Jordanic  dis- 
tricts. 

Ver.  28.— XoMS  oommandod.  See  on  ch. 
xxxiv.  17,  18 ;  Josh.  L  18  ff. ;  xxii.  1  ff. 

Ver.  83.— And  unto  half  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  As  no  mention  has  been  pre- 
viously made  of  this  tribe  in  this  connection, 
we  are  left  to  coi^ecturo  why  it  should,  con- 
trary to  all  analogy,  have  been  divided  at  all, 
and  why  the  one  half  should  have  received 
the  remote  regions  of  Northern  Gilead  and 
Bashan.  That  the  tribe  was  divided  at  all 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  pre-existence 
of  some  schism  in  its  ranks,  the  probable 
origin  and  naturo  of  which  are  discussed  in 
the  notes  on  vers.  89,  41.  The  enormous 
increase  in  the  tribal  numbers  during  the 
wanderings  (see  on  ch.  xxvi.  34)  may  have 
made  the  division  more  advisable,  and  the 
adventurous  and  independent  character  of 
the  Maohiiites  msy  have  rendered  it  almost 
a  necessity.  They  had  not  apparently  pre- 
ferred any  request  to  Moses,  out  since  the 
trans-Jordanic  territory  was  to  be  occupied^ 
Moses  probably  prevented  a  grave  difficulty 
by  recognising  their  claim  to  the  conquests 
they  had  made. 

Ver.  84.— The  ohildren  of  ChUL  built,  i.  e,, 
no  doubt,  they  put  these  places  in  some 
habitable  and  defensible  state  of  repair  until 
they  should  return.  Dihon.  Kow  Dhib&n, 
four  miles  north  of  Amon.  It  is  oall^ 
Dibon-god  in  ch.  xxxiii  45,  46,  but  it  is 
doubtfiu  whether  there  is  any  allusion  to  its 
present  occupation,  since  ''Gad"  was  a 
common  affix  in  the  languages  of  Canaan 
(cf.  Josh,  xi  17).  Dibon  was  subsequently 
assigned  to  Reuben  (Josh.  xiiL  9),  but  was 
recovered  by  Moab,  and  became  one  of  his 
strongholds  (cf  Isa.  xv.  2  ;  Jer.  xlviii.  18, 
22).  The  Moabite  stone  was  found  here. 
Ataroth.  Now  Attdrds,  seven  miles  from 
Dibon.  Aroor.  Not  the  Aroer  before  Rab- 
bath  (Josh.  xiii.  26),  but  the  Aroer  by  the 
brink  of  Amon  (Deut.  ii  86 ;  Josh,  xiii  16)^ 
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Yer.  86.  —  Atroth,  Shoplum.  Bather, 
"Atroth-Shophan/*  another  Ataroth,  the 
site  of  which  is  unknown.  Jaaser.  See  on 
yer.  1.  Joffbehah.  Now  perhaps  Jebeiha, 
to  the  nortn  of  Jaazer  (cf.  Judges  viii.  11). 
All  these  places  were  only  temporarily  occu- 
pied by  the  Oaditei^  and  fell  to  Beuben  in 
the  subsequent  division. 

Yer.  86. — ^Beth-nimrah  and  Beth-haran. 
Supposed  to  be  the  present  Nimriin  and 
Beit-haran  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  beside  the 
Jordan,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  Israelitish  camp.  The  latter  would 
seem  to  haye  fallen  subsequently  to  Beuben. 
7enoed  eitlM,  and  folds  fn  iheap.  There 
should  be  no  stop  between  these  two  clauses* 
All  these  places  were  "  built "  for  the  double 
purpose  of  affording  protection  to  the  families 
and  to  the  flocks  of  the  tribe. 

Yer.87.— ThaehildrtnofBanbtn.  Beuben 
had,  at  the  time  of  the  last  census,  been 
ffreater  in  number  than  Gad,  and  had  been 
his  leader  on  the  march.  He  now  beeins  to 
take  that  secondary  position  whi(£  was 
always  to  be  his.  Of  the  towns  which  he 
now  occupied,  the  Moabites  recoyered  many, 
while  the  most  important  of  all  (Heshbon) 
had  to  be  surrendered  to  the  Leyites.  He 
was  indeed  compensated  with  the  southern 
settlements  of  the  Gadites  as  fieir  as  the  Wady 
Hesbftn,  but  eyen  so  his  limits  were  yery 
straitened  as  compared  with  those  of  Gad 
and  of  half  Manasseh.  Heshben.  Cf.  ch. 
zxL  26.  In  Josh.  xd.  89 ;  1  Chron.  yi.  81, 
Heshbon  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  Gad. 
This  can  only  oe  explained  on  the  supposition 
that  the  temporary  settlements  of  the  two 
tribes  were  really  intermixed,  and  that 
Heshbon,  as  the  old  capital  of  that  region, 
was  jointly  occupied.  In  after  times  it» 
too,  together  with  Elealeh  and  Kiijathaim, 
Nebo,  Baal-meon,  and  Sibmah,  all  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Moab  (Isa.  xy.  2,  4 ;  xyi.  8  ; 
Jer.  xlyiii  22,  28). 

Yer.  88.— Baal-meon.  Galled  Beon  in 
yer.  8,  Beth-meon  in  Jer.  xlviii  28,  Beth- 
Baal-meon  in  Josh.  xiii.  17.  Thiir  namM 
being  changed.  D^  HSI^D,  **  with  change 
of  name,"  dependent  on  the  yerb  "built." 
The  Septuagint  has  wipuciKvitXtafiivac  (Sym- 
machus^  ircp«rcrii;x(^/^*'AC)>  apparently  read- 
ing 1^^  for  D|^,  but  without  authority.  It 
is  possible  that  the  Beon  of  yer.  8  may  be  an 
instance  of  this  attempt  to  change  names, 
many  of  which  were  connected  with  idolatry. 
The  attempt  failed,  but  both  the  attempt 
itself  and  its  failure  were  yery  character- 
istic of  the  partial  and  feeble  hold  which 
Israel  had  on  this  territory.  Oaye  other 
names  to  the  oitief  whioh  they  boilded. 
Literally,  "  they  called  by  names  the  names 
of  the  towns;  a  round-about  expression 
correctly  paraphrased  by  the  A.  Y, 


Yer.  89.— The  ehildren  of  Xaehir.  The 
relation  of  the  Beni-Machir  to  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  is  obscure,  because  all  the  Manas- 
sites  were  descended  from  Machir.  In  the 
absence  of  any  direct  information,  we  can 
only  ffuese  at  the  nature  of  the  tie  which 
united  the  Beni^'Machir  as  a  family,  and 
kept  them  distinct  from  the  other  Manassite 
families.  It  is  eyident  fh>m  their  history 
that  they  formed  a  sub- tribe  powerful  enough 
to  haye  a  name  of  their  own  in  Israel  (cf.  yer. 
40  and  Judges  y.  14,  and  see  note  on  yer.  41). 
Went  to  Gilead.  This  would  seem  to  refer 
to  the  expedition  briefly  recorded  in  ch.  xxi. 
88.  It  is  mentioned  nere  out  of  place,  in 
the  simple  historical  style  of  the  Pentateuch, 
because  the  gift  of  GUead  to  Machir  grew 
out  of  its  conquest  b^  Machir.  The  name 
Gilead  is  a^[ain  used  m  a  yery  yague  sense, 
for  the  temtoiT  actually  allotted  to  Machir 
was  rather  in  Bashan  tlian  in  Gilead  proper. 

Yer.  40.— And  he  dwelt  therein.  This 
expression  does  not  necessarily  look  beyond 
the  lifetime  of  Moees,  although  it  would  be 
more  naturally  taken  as  doing  so.  In  ch. 
XX.  13^isusedofthe'*abi£ng"ofIsiael 
at  Kadesh. 

Yer.  41.— Jair  the  ton  of  Xanaiteh. 
This  hero  of  Manasseh  is  mentioned  here  for 
the  first  time  ;  in  Deut.  iii  14  his  conquests 
are  somewhat  more  fully  described.  His 
^nealogy,  which  is  instruotiye  and  suggest- 
lycy  is  giyen  here. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  Segnb,  the  fisther  of  Jair, 
was  a  Machirite  in  the  female  line  onl^. 
His  father  Hezron,  according  to  1  Chron.  iL 
21.  married  the  daughter  of  Manasseh  in  his 
old  affe,  when  hu  elder  sons  were  probably 
already  fathers  of  families.  It  may  probably 
be  conjectured  also  that  Manasseh,  who 
must  haye  inherited  exceptional  wealth  (cf. 
Gen.  xlyiii.  17),  and  had  out  one  grandson, 
left  a  large  portion  to  his  grand-daughter, 
the  young  wife  of  Hezron.  It  was  there- 
fore yery  natural  that  Segub  should  haye 
attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  his 
mother's  tribe.  Is  it  not  also  yery  pro- 
bable that  Machir  had  other  daughters  (cf. 
Gen.  L  28),  who  also  inherited  large  por- 
tions from  their  grandfather,  and  whose 
husbands  were  willing  enough  to  enter  into 
a  family  which  had  apparently  brighter  pros- 
pects than  any  others!  If  so,  it  would 
account  at  once  for  the  existence  of  a  large 
family  of  Macfairites  not  descended  from 
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Gilead,  and  not  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
with  tiie  rest  of  the  tribe.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  many  of  the  more  adyenturons 
spirits  amongst  the  tribe  of  Judah  joined 
tnemselves  to  a  family  whose  reputation  and 
exploits  they  might  naturally  claim  as  their 
own  (see  on  Josh.  xiz.  34).  Ilie  small  towns 
thereof  or,  'Hheir  yillafl»s."  Septuajpnt, 
rdt  iiravXug  aitrAv,  i.  e,.  the  hamlets  of  the 
Amorites  who  dwelt  in  Ai^ob  (Deut.  iii.  14), 
the  modem  district  of  el  Lerja,  on  the 
north-western  waters  of  the  Yermuk  or 
Hieromaz.  And  called  them  Havoth-jair. 
'V^^  Ji^n*  Septoagint,  rdg  iravXttc  'Iai>, 
and  so  the  Tai^gums.  The  word  chawoth 
only  occurs  in  this  connection,  and  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  plural  of  n}n, 
**life.**  There  does  not,  however,  seem  to 
be  anything  except  the  very  doubtful  analogy 
of  certain  German  names  in  favour  of  the 
rendering  "  Jair's  lives."  It  is  more  likely 
the  corruption  of  some  more  ancient  name. 
There  is  some  discrepancy  in  subsequent 
references  to  the  Chavvoth-jair.  According 
to  1  Chron.  ii.  22,  Jair  had  twenty-three 
towns  in  Gilead ;  from  Judges  x.  4  it  appears 
that  the  sons  of  the  later  Jair  had  tnirty 
cities  "in  the  land  of  Gilead"  which  went 
under  the  name  of  Chavvoth-jair ;  while  in 
Josh.  xiii.  80  "all  the  Chawoth-jair  which 
are  in  Bashan  **  are  reckoned  at  sixty.  The 
plausible,  though  not  wholly  satisfactory, 
explanation  is,  that  the  conquests  of  Nobah 
came  to  be  subsequently  included  in  those 
of  his  more  famous  contemporary,  and  the 
vague  name  of  Chavvoth-jair  extended  to  all 


the  towns  in  that  part  of  Gilead,  and  of 
Bashan  too  (see  notes  on  the  passages 
cited). 

Ver.  42. — ^Hobah.  As  this  chieftain  is 
nowhere  else  named,  we  may  probably  con- 
clude that  he  was  one  of  the  companions  of 
Jair,  holdinjo;  a  position  more  or  less  sulnr- 
dinate  to  him.  Kenath.  The  modern  Ke- 
naw&t,  on  the  western  slope  of  the  Jebel 
HaurS^,  the  most  easterly  point  ever  occa- 
pied  by  the  Israelites.  It  is  apparently  the 
Nobah  mentioned  in  Judges  viil.  11,  but  it 
has  reverted  (like  so  many  others)  to  its  old 
name.  In  spite  of  the  uncertainties  which 
han^r  over  the  conquest  of  this  north-eastern 
territory,  there  is  something  very  character- 
istic in  the  part  played  bv  the  Machirite 
leaders.  That  they  acted  with  an  inde- 
pendent vieour  bordering  on  audacity,  that 
they  showed  great  persoiul  prowess,  and  had 
great  personal  autnority  with  the  humbler 
members  of  their  family,  and  held  something 
like,  the  position  of  feudal  superiors  among 
them,  is  evident  from  the  way  in  which  they 
are  spoken  of.  And  this  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  character  of  the  Manassites  in  after 
times.  The  "governors"  who  came  at  the 
call  of  Barak,  Gideon,  the  greatest  of  the 
warrior-judges,  and  probably  Jephthah  also 
("the  Gileadite"),  as  well  as  the  younger 
Jair,  maintained  the  warlike  and  impetuous 
character  of  their  race.  If  "Eljjah  the 
Tishbite"  was  really  from  this  region  (al- 
though this  is  extremely  doubtful),  we  should 
find  in  him  the  characteristic  daring  and 
self-reliance  of  Machir  transmuted  into  their 
spiritual  equivalents. 


HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1 — 42. — The  mistaken  choice.  In  this  chapter  we  have,  spiritually,  the 
choice  of  those  who  do  not  (on  the  one  hand)  wish  to  sever  themselves  from  the 
people  of  God,  nor  to  desert  their  brethren,  but  who  are  (on  the  other  hand^  greatly 
disinclined  to  go  the  whole  length  to  which  the  word  of  God  would  lead  tnem,  and 
are  determined  to  abide  in  the  middle  ground  between  the  Church  and  the  world. 
And  this  choice  is  set  before  us  both  on  its  worse  side,  in  that  it  is  at  once  pre- 
sumptuous and  foolish,  albeit  not  unnatural ;  and  on  its  better  side,  as  b^ing  con- 
sistent with  a  large  measure  of  really  good  and  honest  principle.  The  whole  spiritual 
value  of  the  chapter  turns  upon  the  lesson  thus  taught.    Consider,  therefore — 

I.  That  the  children  of  Beubbn  and  Gad  desired  to  stay  yon-side  of  Jordan 
BECAUSE  IT  suited  THEM ;  t. «.  because  (1)  they  had  much  cattle,  (2)  for  which  the 
rolling  downs  and  plateaux  of  that  region  were  admirably  adapted,  whereas  (3)  it 
would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  transport  their  scattered  flocks  and  herds  across  the 
tangled  valley  and  deep  stream  of  Jordan,  and  (4)  the  straiter  limits  of  Canaan  pro- 
per seemed  unsuited  to  pastoral  wealth.  Even  so  a  multitude  of  Christians  hang 
back  from  going  all  lengths  with  Christ  because  (1)  they  have  much  wealth  of  thfi 
world,  (2 J  for  ttie  enjoyment  of  which  a  manner  of  life  only  partially  limited  and 
restrainea  by  strict  Christian  principle  is  on  the  face  of  it  very  suitable,  while  (3) 
there  is  a  manifest  difficulty  about  introducing  this  wealth  into  a  strictly  religious  life, 
and  (4)  an  evident  incongruity  between  the  requisite  attention  to  such  wealth  and 
the  restraints  and  demands  of  such  a  life. 
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II.  That  these  two  tribes  were  undoubtedly  intended,  like  the  best,  to  find 
THEIR  INHERITANCE  IN  Canaan  PROPER.  For  this.  and  not  the  land  beyond  Jordan, 
was  the  land  which  the  Lord  had  sworn  to  give  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob ;  this  was 
the  land  of  the  seven  nations,  the  promised  land,  of  which  the  land  of  Jaazer  and 
Gilead  formed  no  integral  part,  but  only  as  it  were  a  vestibule,  an  outlier,  an  anneoce. 
These  did  indeed  belong  to  the  Holy  Land,  but  were  distinctly  less  holy  than  the 
rest.  Even  so  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  all  Christians  should  press  on  unto  perfec- 
tion, i.  e.  to  the  perfect  life  of  faith  and  duty  spoken  of  in  the  New  Testament.  This 
is  distinctly  what  God  hath  called  them  to,  for  it  is  to  this  that  he  hath  attached  his 
blessings  and  promises.  Nevertheless  there  is  in  practice  a  vast  tract  of  Christian 
living  which  is  as  clearly  distinct  from  this  as  it  is  inferior  to  it ;  which  lies  outside 
of  it  in  the  strict  sense,  but  yet  in  a  wide  sense  is  certainly  united  to  it. 

in.  That  nature  itself  justified  the  Divine  wisdom  in  calling  the  people 
INTO  Canaan  proper.  For  this  Holy  Land  is  separated  from  all  other  lands  by  re- 
markable geographical  features,  especially  by  the  deep  cleft  of  Jordan  from  the 
children  of  the  east ;  whereas  the  trans-Jordanic  territory  was  wholly  exposed  to  a 
multitude  of  heathen  and  hostile  neighbours  towards  the  east,  and  south,  and  north. 
Even  so  it  is  a  matter  whi6h  needs  no  discussion  that  a  strict  Christian  life  is  by  the 
very  laws  of  human  nature  fenced  from  innumerable  dangers  and  assaults  to  which 
a  half-and-half  religion  lies  completely  open.  Nothing  indeed  is  more  practically 
helpless,  or  at  least  more  utterly  unsafe,  tnan  the  Christian  life  of  a  half-convertea 
man. 

IV.  That  the  history  of  Israel  supplies  a  melancholy  commentary  on  the 
UNWISDOM  of  their  CHOICE.  The  very  places  mentioned  as  the  first  settlements  of 
Reuben  all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moabites,  with  some  of  those  of  Gad.  Amidst 
the  uncertainties  which  overhang  their  history  we  can  make  out  that  these  regions 
were  a  continual  battle-field,  never  attained  a  settled  prosperity,  and  were  finally 
conquered  before  the  rest.  Even  so  all  experience  sets  forth  the  sad  results  of  such 
a  lite  as  is  a  compromise  between  the  claims  of  religion  and  of  the  world.  It  is 
always  and  of  necessity  the  first  to  go ;  the  powers  of  evil  strike  upon  it  first,  and 
with  the  greatest  strength.  In  the  day  of  temptation,  when  those  who  live  most 
near  to  God  can  hardly  stand,  what  chance  is  there  (humanly  speaking)  for  the  half- 
hearted and  half-converted  ? 

V.  That  the  choice  of  Reuben  and  Gad  was  after  all  very  natural.  Un- 
questionably the  open  lands  which  they  had  seen  were  then  (as  they  are  now)  much 
more  fertile  and  pleasant  than  the  stony  limestone  ridges  of  Southern  Palestine  ;  and 
the  deep,  sullen  stream  of  Jordan  was  a  formidable  obstacle.  Even  so  there  is  to  the 
natural  man  something  very  attractive  about  the  comparative  freedom  of  a  life  which 
claims  the  promises  of  Christ,  and  yet  is  not  altogether  constrained  by  his  demands. 
To  cross  the  gloomy-looking  gulf  of  an  entire  conversion,  and  to  be  cooped  within 
the  apparently  uninviting  limits  of  a  consecrated  life,  is  repugnant  to  much  that  exists 
in  all  of  us,  and  that  reigns  supreme  in  many  of  us. 

VI.  That  their  choice  really  showed  a  want  of  faith.  For  they  knew  that 
God  had  attached  his  promises  to  the  land  beyond  Jordan,  and  they  knew  that 
the  ark  of  God  was  going  across,  and  that  the  chosen  site  of  God*s  presence  would 
be  on  the  other  side,  yet  they  deliberately  risked  the  danger  of  being  (to  some  real 
extent)  separated  from  the  presence  and  promises  and  protection  of  their  Holy 
One.  Even  so  when  men  settle  down  in  a  half-and-half  Christianity,  it  is  because 
they  have  no  strong  faith  in  the  promises,  and  no  great  longing  for  the  presence  of 
God ;  they  do  not  disbelieve  or  despise  these,  but  they  are  m  practice  less  con- 
cerned about  them  than  about  temporal  advantages. 

VII.  That  their  choice  also  showed  a  blindness  to  their  actual  dangers. 
Had  they  foreseen  the  swarms  of  enemies  to  whose  assaults  they  would  remain 
exposed,  and  realised  their  comparatively  defenceless  position,  they  would  surely 
have  petitioned  to  go  over  Jordan  too.  Even  so  men  remain  half  converted  with  a 
light  heart  because  they  under-estimate  their  danger,  and  over-estimate  their  strength. 
Conscious  that  they  intend  what  is  right,  thev  are  content  to  abide  far  from  the  suc- 
cours of  Divine  grace,  at  once  more.exposea  to  temptation  and  less  able  to  resist  it 
tljan  more  earnest  Christians. 
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VIII.  That  the  two  tribes  which  asked,  and  the  half  tbibb  which  sbems  to 

HAVE  TAKEN  WITHOUT  ASKINO,  OBTAINED  THEIB  INHERITANCE  WHERE  THET  WISHED  TO 

HAVE  IT ;  and  they  were  not  cast  out  of  the  chosen  people,  nor  treated  with  disdain. 
Even  so  a  great  multitude  of  Christians  remain  distmctly  and  deliberately  belowthe 
level  and  outside  the  pale  rso  to  speak)  of  the  true  Christian  life  as  portrayed  in 
the  Qospels  and  Epistles.  Their  life  and  conversation  is  in  fact  governed  faialf  by 
the  gospel,  and  half  by  the  precepts  and  fashions  of  the  world.  Yet  they  ard 
Christians,  and,  however  great  their  danger  and  unsatisfactory  their  position^  they 
are  not  and  cannot  be  separated  from  the  Church  of  God. 

Consider  more  particularly,  as  to  the  ]^iti(m  of  the  two  tribes — 

I  fan"  '        ■ 


I.  That  it  was  partly  positive — "let  this  land  be  given  unto  thy  servants ; " 
PARTLY  NEGATIVE — "  bring  US  not  over  this  Jordan."  Here  we  have  the  attraction  of 
a  life  of  apparent  freedom  and  enjoyment,  the  repulsion  of  a  concentrated  effort,  and 
of  a  life  apparently  limited  and  uninteresting. 

II.  That  the  conquests  already  hade  might  beeh  the  natural  conclubion 
OF  their  long  journeying  and  waiting.  Why  should  they  ^o  further  and  perhaps 
fare  worse  ?  Here  we  have  the  secret  of  much  imperfect  rebgious  life.  Many  stop 
far  short  of  a  thorough-going  obedience  because  they  have  advanced  far  enough 
to  feel  themselves  safe  from  judgment,  and  at  rest  from  stings  of  conscience,  and 
inheritors  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  they  have  no  mind  (because  they  see  no 
necessity)  to  go  any  further  in  the  onward  path. 

III.  That  the  two  tribes,  because  they  had  determined  to  remain  where 
they  were,  assumed  that  they  had  Divine  authority  to  do  bo  :  **  Our  inheritance 
is  fallen  to  us  on  this  side  Jordan.''  Here  we  have  that  confidence  which  Christian 
people  constantly  express,  that  the^  are  not  called  to  **go  on  unto  perfection."  Other 
people  have  their  own  vocation,  but  it  is  given  unto  them  to  lead  a  life  less  strict 
and  less  devout  because  business,  or  society,  or  their  own  disposition  requires  it,  i.  & 
because  they  choose  to. 

Consider  again,  as  to  Moses*  treatment  of  their  petition — 

I.  That  he  judged  them  harshly  and  unfairly,  as  if  they  had  been  wilful 

REBELS  AGAINST  QOD  AND  COWARDLY  BETRAYERS  OF  THEIR  BRETHREN,  which  was  not 

at  all  the  case.  Even  so  those  who  have  the  interests  of  God's  kingdom  very  much 
at  heart  are  always  tempted  to  judge  too  harshly  those  who  show  a  want  of  earnest- 
ness and  of  forwardness,  and  to  ceist  them  out  as  unprincipled ;  whereas  in  fact  there 
is  often  very  much  to  thank  God  for  in  their  character  and  conduct. 

II.  That  having  thus  put  himself  in  the  wrong,  he  could  not  take  up  the 
TRUE  GROUND  OF  REMONSTRANCE,  i.  e.  the  injury  they  would  entail  upon  themselves. 
Even  so  to  condemn  imperfect  Christians  altogether  is  to  prevent  any  efEective  appeal 
to  their  own  highest  interests  and  truest  ambitions. 

III.  That  what  Moses  did  exact  was  an  assurance  that  they  would  not 

ABANDON    NOR   WEAKEN   THEIR   BRETHREN   PRESSING   ON.       Even  SO  we  have  a  right 

to  require  that  those  who  are  not  willing  themselves  to  ^o  all  lengths  with  Christ 
shall  at  least  not  hinder  nor  discourage  those  who  are  willing  and  are  trying.  Here 
is  the  crying  evil  and  sin  of  our  degenerate  Christianity,  that  it  not  only  falls  short 
of  the  gospel  standard,  but  practically  sets  up  a  standard  of  its  own,  and  utterly 
discourages  any  attempt  to  rise  above  it;  and  this  is  certainly  that  wickedness 
against  God  and  man  which  Moses  mistakenly  charged  on  the  two  tribes. 

IV.  That  the  evident  policy  of  Moses  was  to  unite  the  tribes  which  re- 
mained BEYOND  Jordan  by  as  many  ties  as  possible  to  the  rest.  Even  so  it 
is  our  wisdom  to  unite  all  Christian  people,  especially  those  who  are  lukewarm,  in 
common  enterprises  for  good,  and  in  common  labours  for  the  Church,  so  that  they 
may  not  be  more  separated  from  one  another  than  is  unavoidable. 

Consider  again,  <m  the  words,  "bring  us  not  over  this  Jordan "-^1.  That  "this 
Jordan  "  is  the  accepted  figure  of  the  narrow  stream  of  death,  which  divides  us  from 
the  promised  land  wherem  God  dwelledi.  2.  That  the  trans-Jordanio  territory 
represents  the  less  perfect  holiness  of  life  here  as  contrasted  with  the  more  i>erfect 
holiness  of  life  there,     3.  That  this  saying,  therefore,  represents  the  shrinking 
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which  80  many  feel  from  that  death  which  is  the  gate  of  true  life,  and  their  desire 
to  remain  amid  the  familiar  and  congenial  scenes  of  this  world.  4.  That  this  saying, 
although  very  natural  (since  this  life  is  sweet,  and  death  awful,  and  the  land  beyond 
unknown),  is  certainly  due  to  a  want  of  faith  (since  the  kingdom  prepared  for  us  is 
there,  not  here),  and  betrays  a  certain  presumption,  since  as  long  as  we  live  here  we 
are  in  danger  of  separation  from  God.  6.  That  we  justify  the  saying  on  the  ground 
that  life  here  is  holy  (as  indeed  it  is),  not  sufficiently  remembering  that  life  there 
is  holier,  and  that  we  are  only  here  on  the  march  with  a  view  to  crossing  Jordan 
and  reaching  the  true  rest.  6.  That  however  good  may  be  the  land  on  this  side, 
*' Jerusalem,'*  the  place  which  God  hath  chosen,  the  centre  of  Israelis  life  and  happi- 
ness, is  beyond  Jordan.     "  Absent  from  the  body,"  '*  present  with  the  Lord." 

Consider  again,  on  the  words,  "be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out" — 1.  That  it 
is  indeed  true,  as  the  heathen  witnessed  m  many  remarkable  ways.  "Nemesis" 
is  a  fact  2.  That  it  is  not  what  Moses  meant  to  sav;  rather,  ''Ye  will  recognise 
your  sin  when  it  overtakes  you."  3.  That  men  fail  to  recognise  their  sin  at  the 
time ;  often,  tliat  it  is  a  sin  at  all ;  generally,  how  great  a  sin  it  is  in  deed.  4.  Then 
when  it  overtakes  them  in  its  consequences,  then  they  see  it  in  its  true  light.  The 
awfulness  of  sin  is  not  due  to  its  awful  consequences,  but  it  is  manifested  by 
them.  5.  That  the  particular  sin  against  which  Moses  warned  them  was  the  sin  of 
selfishly  deserting  their  brethren,  and  thereby  discouraging  and  enfeebling  them. 
And  this  is  a  sin  as  great  as  it  is  common,  the  disastrous  consequences  of  which  are 
most  sadly  evident. 

Consider  again,  with  respect  to  the  "  cities "  which  the  children  of  Revhen  and 
Oad^'huUV'  — 

I.  That  at  thb  time,  as  compared  with  the  tents  and  booths  of  the  wil- 

DBBNBSS,   THET  SEEMED  NO  DOUBT  TO  BE  IMPORTANT  AND  PERMANENT  SETTLEMENTS, 

BUT  THEY  PROVED  TO  BE  VERY  TEMPORARY.  Even  SO  there  IS  nothing  fixed  or  abiding 
in  any  religious  life  short  of  that  perfect  life  unto  which  we  are  called.  It  is  not 
only  the  "fashion  of  this  world,"  but  "the  fashion"  of  the  ** religious  world,"  which 
passeth  away,  because  it  is  in  truth  only  partly  and  provisionally  Christian. 

II.  That  in  apter  days  they  mostly  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  cruel  and 
IDOLATROUS  MoAB,  AND  RESUMED  THEIR  OLD  HEATHEN  NAMES.  Even  SO  a  manner  of 
life  which  is  not  distinctly  Christian,  albeit  lived  by  Christians,  is  for  ever  slipping 
back  into  practical  heathenism,  and  reverting  to  the  evil  and  sinful  conditions  from 
which  it  seemed  to  have  been  rescued. 

III.  That  the  curse  of  Reuben  (Gen.  xlix.  4)  began  now  to  be  fulfilled 

THROUGH  UNHAPPY  CIRCUMSTANCES  WHICH  WERE  YET  ENTIRELY  OF  HIS  OWN  SEEKING. 

It  was  he  that  settled  himself  close  upon  the  frontier  of  Moab,  where  he  could  not 
"have  peace  or  prosperity  for  any  length  of  time.  Even  so  that  incapacity  to  excel 
.in  anvthing  which  seems  to  cling  to  some  Christian  people  like  a  curse  is  after  all 
due  to  their  own  precipitate  unwisdom  in  placing  themselves  at  a  permanent  dis- 
'Advantage  for  the  sake  of  immediate  gain  or  ease. 

Consider  once  more,  with  respect  to  Machir — 

I.  That  they  seem  to  have  acted  independently  of  Moses,  and  to  have 
TAKEN  THEIR  OWN  WAY.  Even  SO  there  are  those  in  the  Church  whose  great  natural 
abilities  and  singular  daring  lead  them  to  act  without  much  reference  to  the  law  of 
Clirist,  and  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  condemn  them,  or  to  refuse  their  aid. 

IL  That  they  did  little  good  to  themselves  by  conquests  so  remote,  but 
THEY  DID  MUCH  GOOD  IN  MANY  WAYS  TO  ISRAEL.  Evcu  SO  Uiesc  irregular  champions 
of  the  Church  ^ain  little  spiritual  profit  to  themselves,  but  they  are  often  the  means 
of  manifold  gam  unto  their  brethren  at  large. 
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HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Ver.  23. — "  Be  mre  your  sin  willjind  you  outJ^  These  words,  though  nldmatelj 
true  of  every  sin,  are  spoken  of  actions  which,  going  forth  from  us,  perform  their 
mischievous  errands,  hut  will  come  home  again,  bringing  retribution  with  them.  The 
Eastern  proverb  is  true  of  crimes  as  well  as  curses:  '* Curses,  like  chickens,  always 
come  home  to  roost."  God  urges  this  truth  as  one  out  of  many  motives  for  strengthen- 
ing us  against  allurements  to  sin.  Sinners  indulge  vague  hopes  of  impunity ;  they 
act  as  though  they  said,  "The  Lord  shall  not  see,"  &c.  (Ps.  xciv.  7).  Bat  they 
cannot  escape  from  sin.  Lapse  of  time  will  not  annihilate  sin ;  careful  concealment 
will  not  hide  it  up ;  mere  repentance  will  not  avert  all  its  consequences.  Nor  will 
death  screen  from  detection.     We  cannot  escape  from  our  sins — 

I.  By  lapse  of  time.  "  Sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law.*'  It  is  a  disturbing 
element,  like  a  poison  in  the  blood,  or  an  error  in  a  calculation  as  to  the  course  of  a 
fillip.  It  is  useless  to  say,  "Let  bygones  be  bygones  "  (cf.  Ps.  1.  21,22  and  Eccles. 
viii.  11).  There  is  no  "  statute  of  limitations  "  in  r^ard  to  the  debt  of  sin.  Illustrations: 
— Lot  going  to  live  in  Sodom,  and  reaping  domestic  ruin  years  afterwards ;  Adoni-besek 
(Judges  i.  6—7) ;  Saul's  "  bloody  house  "  (2  Sam.  xxL  1). 

II.  Careful  concealment.  A  sin  may  appear  to  be  safely  buried  (like  a  mardered 
corpse),  and  grass  may  grow  on  the  grave ;  but  a  resurrection  awaits  it.  No  im- 
nmnity,  because  no  concealment  from  God.  In  the  law  of  Moses  certain  secret  sins 
are  mentioned  which,  through  the  ignorance  or  coimivance  of  the  judges,  might 
escape  punishment  (Levit.  xvii.  10 ;  xx.  1 — 6,  &c.) ;  but  God  himself  threatens  to 
be  the  executioner.  Conscience  may  at  last  make  further  concealment  unpossible. 
(Confessions  of  murderers.)  A  sinner  should  stand  in  awe  of  himself  and  dread  the 
spy  within  him.  Or  a  strange  combination  of  circumstances  may  bring  the  sin  to 
light  when  detection  seemed  almost  impossible.  Illustration : — Dr.  Doune  finding  a 
nail  in  a  skull  dug  up  in  his  churchyara.  Apply  Eccles.  x.  20  to  the  greater  danger 
of  sinning  against  God  (Job  xx.  27  ;  Eccles.  xii.  14^. 

III.  By  repentance.  The  penitent  who  trusts  m  Christ  is  forgiven ;  but  a  sin 
when  committed  may  have  put  in  motion  a  series  of  temporal  results  from  which  no 
subsequent  repentance  may  be  able  wholly  to  deh'ver  us ;  e,  g.  habits  of  dissipation, 
or  single  acts  of  passion  or  of  falsehood.  Illustrations : — Jacob's  receiving  in  the 
course  of  his  life  "  the  fruit  of  his  doings'*  after  having  wronged  Esau  and  deceived 
Isaac ;  David,  pardoned,  yet  followed  oy  the  consequences  of  his  sin  (2  Sam.  xiL 
10 — 14).  Thus  God  would  make  us  wary  of  sin,  as  of  a  mad  dog,  or  a  poison  Uiat 
may  lurk  long  in  the  system  (Matt.  vii.  2j).     God's  caution  signals  against  sin. 

IV.  By  death.  After  death,  in  the  lullest  sense,  sin  must  find  the  transgressor 
out.  There  is  a  fearful  contrast  suggested  by  the  benediction  in  Bev.  xiv.  13: 
"  Cursed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  their  sins  ;  for  they  have  no  rest  from  their  trans- 
gressions, but  their  guilt  follows  them."  Think  of  being  found  out  in  that  world 
where  the  prospect  is  of  "  eternal  sin  *'  (Mark  iii.  29).  The  only  true  salvation  is 
from  sin  itself,  assured  to  us  through  repentance  and  faith  (Matt  i.  21 ;  Titus  iL 
14).— P. 

Vers.  1 — 6. — A  bird  in  the  hand  toorth  two  in  the  hush.  This  common  proverb, 
so  limited  in  the  scope  of  its  application,  and  so  liable  to  be  misused  by  timid  and 
selfish  people,  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the  conduct  of  these  two  tribes.  Doubtless  it 
is  a  sound  principle  to  hold  u  small  certainty  rather  than  run  the  bare  chance  of  a 
large  possibility.  But  principles  are  nothing  unless  we  rightly  apply  them,  and  the 
children  of  Reuben  and  Gad  were  forsaking  the  most  certain  and  enduring  of  all 
precious  things,  and  leaning  to  their  own  frail  understanding.  It  is  a  poor  excharge 
to  leave  the  path  of  Divine  providence  for  that  of  purblind' human  prudence. 

Consider  herb  the  mistaken  practical  notions  by  which  Reuben  and  Gad 
«7BRE  led  into  this  REQUEST.  1.  An  exoogerated  estimate  of  the  importance  of 
temporal  possessions,  Reuben  and  Gad  had  a  great  multitude  of  cattle ;  the  lands 
of  Jazer  and  Gilead  were  places  for  cattle;  and  so  the  way  is  straight  to  the  con- 
clusion that  these  lands  were  the  proper  habitation  of  these  tribes,     [t  is  the  man  of 
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the  world's  view  that  the  place  which  is  good  for  one's  property  must  be  good  for 
oneself,  seeing  that  a  man's  abundance  is  in  the  things  he  possesses.  The  thought 
of  the  cattle  so  filled  the  minds  of  the  two  tribes  that  they  could  give  no  weight 
whatever  to  any  other  consideration.  How  hardly  shall  they  that  have  riches  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  !  That  faith  which  is  the  substance  of  tMngs  hoped  for  and 
the  evidence  of  thin^gs  not  seen  finds  no  room  to  grow  in  a  neart  choked  up  with  the 
care  of  this  world  and  the  deceitfulness  of  riches.  At  this  time,  indeed,  Reuben  and 
Gad  had  many  cattle,  but  it  by  po  means  followed  that  they  would  always  have 
cattle.  Job  had  many  cattle,  but  in  a  few  hours  Sabeans  and  Chaldeans  swept 
them  all  away.  Consider  well  the  thoughts  that  filled  the  mind  of  Lot  (Gen.  xiii.  10), 
as  illustrating  the  foolish,  partial,  and  short-sighted  views  of  the  children  of  Reuben 
and  Gad.  The  Dead  Sea  was  no  great  distance  frotn  these  very  lands  of  Ja:!^  and 
Gilead.  2.  They  acted  on  the  presumption  that  a  man  is  himself  the  best  judge  of 
his  own  interests.  They  did  not  stop  to  consider  that  if  God  had  meant  this  territory 
for  them,  he  would  have  indicated  his  meaning  in  unmistakable  fashion.  He  had 
made  no  sign,  and  this  was  in  itself  a  proof  that  he  judged  their  true  home  to  be  on 
the  Canaan  side  of  Jordan.  It  is  the  highest  wisdom  of  man  to  wait,  in  simplicity 
and  humility,  on  the  indispensable  directions  of  the  All- Wise ;  even  as  the  mariner 
finds  his  position  by  looking  heavenward,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  compass  confidently 
finds  his  path  across  pathless  waters.  In  an  unfamiliar  place  you  can  gain  no  know- 
ledge of  the  points  of  the  compass  by  the  minutest  consideration  of  terrestrial 
circumstances,  but  get  a  glimpse  of  tiie  sun  and  know  the  time  of  day,  and  the 
information  is  yours  at  once.  The  heavens  declare  the  ^lory  of  God  in  this,  that 
they  never  mislead  us ;  and  the  God  who  made  them  is  like  them  in  ministering  to 
the  needs  of  our  spirits.  We  cannot  do  without  him.  Instinct,  so  kind,  so  all-helpful 
to  the  brute,  does  little  or  nothing  for  us.  God  made  us  so  that  he  might  guide  us 
with  his  eye.  The  great  bulk  of  men  act  as  these  children  of  Reuben  and  Gad  acted. 
The  way  of  God,  with  all  its  real  advantages,  is  yet  so  unpromising  to  the  carnal  eye 
that  few  there  be  who  find  it  3.  Especially  they  had  forgotten  that  the  purposes 
of  God  were  to  be  the  great  rule  of  life  to  them.  The  great  multitude  of  cattle  was 
not  theirs,  but  his.  It  they  had  made  this  proposition  with  a  sense  of  stewardship 
in  their  minds,  the  proposition  might  have  been  not  only  excusable,  but  laudable. 
But  the  sense  of  stewardship  was  the  very  furthest  of  all  feelings  from  their  hearts. 
It  is  a  late,  a  hard^  and  perhaps  always  an  imperfect  discovery,  that  a  man  only 
gains  his  right  position  when  he  manifests  the  glory  of  God.  The  earth  is  the 
Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof.  These  people  had  not  risen  to  the  thought  of  Canaan 
as  being  the  very  best  land  simply  because  it  toas  God's  choice.  Their  minds  were 
not  full  of  Canaan,  but  of  their  own  cattle.  A  ereat  deal  depends  on  our  conception 
of  heaven.  If  we  think  of  it  as  the  place  and  state  where  God  is  all  in  all,  where 
law  and  life  exactly  correspond,  and  Christ  is  glorified  in  the  perfection  of  all  his 
people,  then  heaven  is  begun  already.  Caleb  and  Joshua  had  been  waiting  forty 
years  for  the  promised  land,  yet  in  a  certain  sense  it  had  been  theirs  all  the  time. 
It  was  not  simple  habitation  that  made  Canaan  a  promised  land,  else  the  Canaanites 
would  have  been  as  blessed  as  the  true  Israel.  Rightful  possession,  honest  spiritual 
inheritance,  these  constituted  the  full  and  abiding  enjoyment  of  Canaan. — Y. 

Vers.  6 — 16. — A  thorough  exposure  of  a  selfish  proposition.  T.  Moses  appeals  to 
THE  SENSE  OP  SHAME.  They  had  been  one  nation  until  now.  The  sufEering  of  one 
tribe  had  been  the  suffering  of  aU.  They  had  marched  in  company  and  fought  in 
company ;  but  now,  when  Reuben  and  Gad  see  what  seems  the  main  chance,  they 
say,  "  We  have  found  what  we  want,  we  need  go  no  further."  Often  the  only  way  of 
treating  selfishness  is  to  make  it  thoroughly  ashamed  of  itself.  If  there  is  no  loving 
83rmpatny  in  the  heart  to  be  appealed  to,  we  must  do  our  best  by  appealing  to  a  sense 
of  decency ;  we  must  ask  the  selfish,  if  they  have  nothing  else  to  think  of,  to  think 
a  little  of  their  own  reputation.  It  was  a  very  humiliatmg  thing,  if  only  Reuben 
and  Gad  had  been  able  to  see  it,  that  Moses  here  made  no  appeal  to  high  motives. 
He  did  not  say,  "  Consider  well,  for  your  own  sakes,  what  you  propose  to  do  ;  con- 
sider whether  you  are  not  seeking  a  mere  present,  external,  paltry  gain,  and  paving 
the  way  for  a  tremendous  loss  hereafter."    He  might  so  have  spoken,  but  what  would 
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the  answer  have  been  ?  "  We  are  ready  to  take  the  risk  of  that."  And  so  he  leav^ 
unasked  and  undetermined  the  whole  question  of  what  Reuben  and  Gad*8  own  interest 
might  be.  That  came  up  again  in  due  time,  as  it  was  bound  to  do  ( Joeh.  xxiL), 
But  there  was  a  question  bearing  on  the  welfare  of  Israel  which  could  not  be  post- 
poned,  and  Moses  sets  it  before  the  two  tribes  in  a  very  direct  way,  neither  repress- 
ing his  just  indignation  nor  softening  his  language.  If  men  persist  in  takine  a  oourse 
which  is  hurtful  to  the  real  welfare  of  others,  they  must  be  whipoed  out  or  it  by  the 
readiest  available  means.  There  are  only  too  many  in  the  world  wno  will  do  anytiiing 
the^  can  get  others  submissively  to  tolerate.  Seemingly  having  no  conscience  of 
their  own  to  speak  of,  they  are  dependent  on  the  indignant,  unsparing  remonstrances 
of  others.  These  remonstrances  have  to  supply  the  place  of  conscience  as  best 
they  can. 

II.  He  points  out  a  probable  peril  to  the  nation.  When  an  army  is  ad- 
vancing to  tlie  Attack,  it  is  a  serious  thing  if  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  shows  signs  of 
desertion  and  of  want  of  interest  in  the  desired  victory.  From  patriots  Reuben  and 
Gad  had  sunk  all  at  once  into  mere  mercenaries.  They  had  gone  with  the  nation 
only  as  long  as  it  seemed  their  interest  to  go.  They  could,  without  the  slightest 
compunction,  leave  a  great  gap  in  tlie  order  of  the  camp  round  the  tabernacle.  They 
did  not  stop  to  consider  how  their  desertion  would  afEect  the  arrangements  of  the 
whole  camp.  Lukewarm,  unspirituul.  and  self-indulgent  Christians — ^il  the  name  may 
be  allowed  where  such  qualities  prevail  —little  think  of  the  continual  hindrances  and 
discouragements  they  bring  to  struggling  brethren.  The  Cliristian  life  is  bard  enough 
when  there  is  the  outside  world  to  contend  with,  but  how  peculiar  and  how  difficult 
to  surmount  are  the  perils  that  come  from  false  brethren  I  Note  how  Moses  bases 
his  fear  of  this  peril  on  an  actual  expetience.  If  the  words  of  the  ten  craven-hearted 
spies  drove  tlie  whole  of  Israel  into  rebellion,  and  doomed  a  whole  generation  to  die 
in  the  wilderness,  then  how  great  a  danger  was  to  be  feared  from  the  desertion  of 
two  whole  tribes  I 

III.  He  plainly  fixes  the  risk  of  this  peril  and  the  responsibility  for  it 
UPON  Reuben  and  Gad.  It  was  not  open  to  them  to  say,  **  All  these  gloomy  chances 
that  you  foreshadow  depend  on  the  other  tribes.  They  need  not  be  discouraged. 
Canaan  is  just  as  attractive  now  as  it  was  before.  Our  staying  here  can  really  make 
no  difEerence/'  It  is  botli  cowardly  and  unavailing  to  try  and  escape  responsibility 
by  insisting  on  the  personal  responsibility  of  others.  It  is  of  no  use  to  say  tliat  we 
do  not  wish  others  to  look  on  us  as  leaders.  We  know  that  men  will  do  it  whether 
we  wish  it  or  not,  and  the  very  fact  of  this  knowledge  fixes  on  us  a  responsibility 
which  we  cannot  escape.  God  makes  use  of  this  very  disposition  to  follow  which  is 
found  in  human  nature  for  his  own  gracious  purposes.  Jesus  says,  "Follow  roe.*' 
And  those  who  follow  him  find  that  some  at  least  become  followers  of  tliem.  If  tlie 
way  in  which  we  are  going  is  a  way  into  which  others  may  be  drawn  to  their  ruin, 
then  the  way  is  at  once  condemned.  No  amount  of  individual  pros]^erity,  pleasure, 
and  ease  can  compensate  the  destruction  of  others  who  have  perished  in  a  path  which 
they  never  would  have  entered  but  for  us.  Offences  must  needs  come,  but  the  caution 
and  the  appeal  remain :  "  Woe  be  to  him  through  whom  the  offence  comes."  Better 
for  every  beast  in  the  herds  to  perish  in  Jordan  than  for  the  obscurest  in  all  Israel  to 
be  prevented  from  getting  into  Canaan. — Y. 

Vers.  l^-^%—ThefinaL,arrangem&U,  I.  Reuben  and  Gad  do  not  resent  thb 
LANGUAQB  OF  MosBS.  This  is  all  the  more  noticeable  because  the  language  is  so 
strong  and  humiliating.  They  seem  to  admit  that  his  reproaches,  his  warnings,  and 
his  predictions  had  been  only  too  clearly  justified  by  their  conduct.  Learn  from  this 
that  when  there  is  occasion  to  express  righteous  anger,  one  must  not  begin  to  take 
counsel  with  the  shallow  maxims  of  worldly  prudence.  There  is  need  in  the  service 
of  God  for  great  common  sense,  for  far  more  of  it  than  usually  finds  exercise,  but 
there  is  no  common  sense  where  courage,  straightforwardness,  and  the  manly  asser- 
tion of  all  Christian  principles  are  absent.  It  is  a  very  foolish  thing  to  use  strong 
language  just  by  way  of  liberating  the  effervescence  of  the  soul.  But  when  strong 
language  is  deserved  and  the  occasion  demands  the  utterance  of  it,  then  do  not  spare. 
Moses  might  have  said  to  himself,  *^  This  is  a  very  ticklish  state  of  affairs ;  if  i  do 
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liot  humour  these  people  they  will  certainly  act  according  to  their  desire,  whether  I 
consent  or  not."  Some  leaders  and  so-called  skilful  managers  and  tacticians  would 
have  humoured  Reuben  and  Gad  at  such  a  crisis  as  this.  But  it  was  not  for  Moses 
to  humour  anybody,  or  trifle  with  men  who  were  trifling  with  God.  And  he  had 
his  immediate  reward.  "  They  came  near  unto  him  '*  (ver.  16).  You  can  see  them 
almost  cringing  before  Moses,  fawning  upon  him  in  their  eagerness  to  get  their  re- 
quests. His  eye  has  pierced  into  their  mean  hearts,  and  they  know  it.  They  have 
not  one  word  of  defence  to  offer,  not  one  protest  against  being  so  hardly  dealt  with. 
Learn  then  from  the  example  of  Moses  here,  and  of  Paul  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
how  to  speak  out  when  silence,  or,  what  is  worse,  delicate  picking  and  choosing 
of  words,  involves  unfaithfulness  to  God.  We  must  never  oe  coarse,  vindictive, 
abusive,  or  spiteful ;  but  if  we  have  a  genuine  concern  for  the  good  of  men  and  the 
glory  of  God,  he  will  put  as  it  were  his  own  word  into  our  Ups,  so  controlling  lan- 
guage, tone,  and  features  that  it  will  be  what  his  word  always  is,  a  discemer  of  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart. 

U.  But  though  they  do  not  bbsent  the  rebuke  of  Moses,  they  hold  to  their 
ORIGINAL  purpose.  So  confident  are  they  that  they  call  this  much-coveted  land  their 
inheritance.  They  cannot  but  feel  the  probing  force  of  what  Moses  has  said,  but 
they  are  also  quick  to  notice  what  he  has  omitted  to  say.  If  they  had  put  their 
thoughts  into  speech  they  would  have  run  somewhat  like  this :  '*  He  has  been  a 
shepherd  himself,  a  practical  man  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  of  course  he  knows  nicely 
that  these  lands  for  which  we  ask  are  just  the  place  for  our  cattle.  We  shall  hold 
to  our  choice,  though  it  may  involve  a  little  more  trouble  and  delay  than  we  could 
have  wished.'*  Even  when  men  are  made  to  smart  under  a  just^  unanswerable 
rebuke  they  keep  to  their  darling  projects.  They  do  not  believe^  m  their  hearts, 
even  though  Chnst  says  it,  that  one  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.  Reuben  and 
Gad  mean  to  try  the  experiment  of  living  east  of  Jordan^  and  yet  keeping  their  place 
in  the  unity  and  the  pnvileges  of  Israel. 

III.  They  propose  a  rash  and  difficult  compromise.  The  more  we  consider 
what  they  undertook  to  do,  the  more  also  we  see  their  short-sighted  policy.  Mark 
their  overweening  self-confidence.  They  cannot  risk  the  chance — which  was  indeed 
no  chance  at  all,  but  a  Divine  certainty— of  finding  suitable  pastures  in  Canaan,  but 
they  are  quite  willing  to  risk  their  families  and  flocks  in  fenced  cities  of  the  land 
they  had  chosen.  Yet  on  their  own  admission  fenced  cities  were  no  adequate 
security.  The  fighting  men  among  them  were  going  across  Jordan  to  help  in  con- 
quering a  land  wnerCj  as  had  been  reported  to  their  fathers,  the  cities  were  walled 
and  very  great  (ch.  xiii.  28).  There  appears  in  their  resolution  a  curious  mixture  of 
reasonable  faith  and  rash  self-confidence.  They  have  learned  enough  to  assure  them 
that  Canaan  will  be  conquered,  and  tiiey  are  quite  ready  to  believe  that  in  some  un- 
accountable way  their  own  dearest  possessions  will  also  be  safe.  Tet  they  did  not 
really  know  how  long  they  were  to  be  absent  It  seems  to  have  been  several  years 
before  they  were  allowed  to  return,  and  when  they  did  return  it  was  not  with  the 
unmingled  self-congratulations  which  might  have  been  expected.  He  who  would 
learn  how  disastrous  their  choice  turned  out  in  the  end  must  carefully  consider 
Jash.  xxii  Most  assuredly,  whatever  Reuben  and  Gad  gained  in  pastures  they 
more  than  lost  in  their  permanent  isolation  from  their  brethren. — Y. 

Ver.  28. — Th4  ef/es  of  the  tinner  opened  at  last.  "  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you 
out" 

I.  These  words  imply  the  possibility  of  sin  being  committed.  The  particular 
danger  in  this  instance  was  of  breaking  a  promise.  These  words  of  Moses  certainly 
imply  a  humiliating  estimate  of  the  persons  addressed,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  estimate  was  justified  by  past  experience.  Moses  cannot  quickly  accept  the 
promise,  for  he  knows  well  how  hastily  and  recklessly  it  is  made.  Inhere  was  no 
occasion  to  cast  any  doubt  on  the  sincerity  of  their  words,  or  to  attribute  to  them  a 
deliberate  purpose  of  deception.  But  there  was  ever3rthing  in  impending  circum- 
stances to  lead  them  into  a  broken  promise.  The  promise  itself  was  hastily  made. 
It  was  made  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  under  a  kind  of  compulsion,  in  order  to  get 
hold  of  a  much-coveted  possession.    The  fulfihnent  of  it  was  beset,  as  Moses  well 
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knew,  with  difficult  conditions,  ever  tending  to  increase  in  difficulty.  Moses  faimBelf 
would  not  be  with  them  across  the»  Jordan,  and  when  he  had  vanished  from  the 
scene,  who  else  was  to  enforce  with  equal  energy  and  authority  the  promise  he  had 
extorted  ?  Moreover,  the  promise  had  been  made  on  behalf  of  a  heterogeneous  crowd. 
Some  of  the  better  sort  might  be  inclined  to  persevere  in  keeping  it ;  others  might 
only  too  readily  make  it  an  excuse  that  their  leaders  had  promised  without  suiBS- 
ciently  consulting  them.  The  great  bulk  had  already  shown  themselves  to  be  steeped 
in  sellishness ;  were  ihe^  likely  then  to  stick  at  desertion,  if  only  it  could  be  managed 
with  safety?  It  is  a  needful  thing,  even  though  it  be  a  painful  and  humiliating  one, 
to  assert,  as  Moses  did  kere,  the  weakness  of  human  nature.  When  we  form  purposes 
which  in  themselves  show  the  corruption  and  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  we  must 
not  complain  if  we  are  dealt  with  in  a  humiliating  fashion.  And  in  our  expectations 
from  others  we  must  ever  make  ready  to  meet  with  broken  promises.  Eecollecting 
our  own  infirmities,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  the  many  and  sad  consequences 
which  come  from  the  infirmities  of  our  orethren.  We  should  never  feel  insulted 
when  any  one  gives  us  a  word  of  caution  against  effusive  and  extravagant  promises. 
He  is  the  wisest  Christian  who,  while  he  promises  least  in  the  hearing  of  his  fellow- 
men,  is  ever  striving  to  carry  out  in  practice,  and  to  its  fullest  extent,  all  that  his 
heart  would  lead  him  to  perform. 

II.  These  words  also  affirm  the  certainty  that  if  sin  is  committed  the 
SINNER  will  at  LAST  BE  MADE  FULLY  CONSCIOUS  OF  HIS  BIN.  There  was  much,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  lead  Reuben  and  Gad  to  break  their  promise.  In  addition  to  what  has 
already  been  mentioned,  there  was  this  as  a  possible  consideration — that  they  might 
be  able  to  break  the  promise  with  impunity.  Indeed,  from  this  solemn  warning  of 
Moses  we  mav  infer  that  he  looked  upon  some  such  thought  as  likely  to  gain 
dominion  in  their  minds.  When  the  time  of  difficulty  and  sore  temptation  came 
they  might  argue  thus :  "  If  we  do  return,  who  is  to  mark  our  return  or  hinder  it? 
The  other  tribes  (perhaps  hard  beset  in  tneir  conflict  with  the  Canaanites^  can  do 
nothing  against  us.  Moses  is  gone.  *'  They  may  have  had  it  in  their  thoughts,  after 
making  the  promise,  that  it  would  be  enough  to  cross  the  river,  wish  their  brethren 
God-speed,  and  then  return.  "  They  will  understand  our  jposition,  and  not  be  so 
hard  on  us  as  Moses  is.  If  they  are  willing  that  we  should  just  go  across,  and  then 
return,  what  can  there  be  to  make  complaint  about  ?  '*  But  Moses  evidently  meant 
them  to  keep  their  promise  to  the  full.  To  break  it  was  not  only  unbrotherly  and 
ungrateful  to  the  other  tribes  who  had  done  so  much  for  them ;  it  was,  he  says  with 
great  emphasis,  a  sin  against  God,  and  in  due  time  it  would  come  back  to  them 
revealed  as  such,  with  all  its  dreadful  consequences.  1.  We  have  a  timely  toaming 
to  those  who  are  entering  the  paths  of  sin.  As  it  is  true  that  God  would  have  those 
who  in  their  young  enthusiasm  and  devotion  propose  to  enter  his  service  to  consider 
well  what  it  is  that  he  asks,  so  it  is  equally  true  that  he  would  have  those  who  are 
beginning  a  life  of  sin  to  consider  well  what  the  end  will  be.  These  are  the  words 
of  an  old  and  long-observant  maUi  one  who  had  lived  unusually  near  to  God,  They 
are  spoken  out  of  the  fulness  of  his  experience.  He  had  seen  sin  revealed  in  all  its 
enormity,  and  punished  with  the  utmost  severity.  There  must  needs  be  in  this  world 
thousands  of  undetected  crimes,  thousands  of  accused  persons  acquitted  not  because 
they  are  innocent,  but  for  lack  of  legal  evidence.  These  failures  come  from  the 
infirmities  of  men ;  but*  be  sure  of  this,  that  they  are  failures  only  so  far  as  men  are 
concerned ;  not  one  evil-doer  can  escape  God,  though  he  may  enjoy  the  pleasures  and 
immunities  of  sin  for  a  season.  Sin  may  seem  not  to  find  men  out  while  thev  are 
here,  but  it  will  be  time  enough  by  and  by.  Men  must  not  despise  the  goodness 
and  forbearance  and  long-sufEering  of  God  as  if  he  were  heedless  of  all  their  doings. 
The  dresser  of  the  vineyard  who  lagged  another  year's  reprieve  for  the  fruitless  fig- 
tree  had  marked  its  fruitlessness  and  anticipated  its  doom  just  as  much  as  the  man 
who  owned  the  vineyard.  We  cannot  too  often  recollect  that  the  eye  of  God  is  on 
every  unprofitable  tree.  The  axe  is  laid  to  its  roots,  ready  for  use,  if  the  use  be 
compelled.  2.  We  have  here  a  great  comfort  and  «fay  to  the  people  of  God.  The 
foolish,  wicked  man,  making  his  proud  ana  careless  advances,  says,** Doth  God  see?" 
Our  answer,  made  not  so  much  to  him  as  to  our  own  hearts,  is,  **  God  does  see."  He 
sees  every  sinner  in  his  course,  his  doom,  and  the  opening  of  his  eyes  at  last.    How 
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many  there  are  in  the  world  whom  we  feel  sure  to  be  wrong  !  We  cannot,  try  as  we 
may,  feel  anything  else ;  we  cannot  but  believe  them  to  be  villains  at  heart,  veneered 
and  varnished  up  with  a  show  of  religion  and  goodness  to  impose  on  the  simple- 
minded.  But  to  give  free  utterance  to  our  thoughts  would  be  counted  uncharitable 
and  censorious,  and  assuming  to  be  better  than  other  men.  Wliat  a  comfort  then  to 
feel  that  what  we  cannot  do  God  will  do  at  last !  The  wolf  will  be  utterly  stripped 
of  all  his  8heep*s  clothing,  after  all  his  gormandising  and  the  warm,  snug  life  he  nas 
lived  so  long;  he  will  stand  revealed  in  his  true  character,  and  become  a  gaimt, 
starving  creature  with  all  his  opportunities  of  rapacity  gone.  *'  Found  out  at  last  ** 
will  be  written  on  all  those  vain  pretenders  to  a  good  and  honourable  life  who  at 
present  fume  and  bluster  and  look  unspeakably  grieved  when  any  of  their  actions  are 
Questioned  in  the  slightest  degree.  And  this,  recollect,  will  be  the  crown  of  all  other 
aiscoveries,  that  ihe  sin  of  sinners  vnll  he  made  clear  and  ungtiestiondble  in  their  own 
eyes,  3.  The  practical  lesson  for  you,  0  sinner,  is,  that  instead  of  waiting  for  tin  to 
And  you  oxU^  you  should  try  with  all  energy  and  expedition  to  find  sin  out.  Yoa 
know  that  though  the  Scriptures  are  full  oi  references  to  it,  there  are,  nevertheless, 
the  greatest  misapprehensions  with  respect  to  it.  What  a  terrible  thing  it  is  to  mock 
God  by  an  outwai^  and  conventional  confession  of  sin,  and  then  go  away  to  sin  as 
much  as  before  I  It  is  one  thing  to  join  the  customary  crowd  in  saying,  "  We  have 
sinned  ;  "  quite  another  to  have  an  individual,  searching,  agonising  experience  such 
as  we  find  in  Ps.  li.  Find  out  what  sin  is,  its  reality,  its  magnitude,  and  how  it 
stands  behind  all  secondary  causes  of  miserv,  almost  6is  a  great  first  cause.  Find  it 
out  as  dwelling  deep-seated  in  your  own  heart,  baneful  beyond  all  imagination, 
spoiling  the  present  life,  and  threatening  the  life  to  come. 

Before  passing  from  the  consideration  of  this  request  from  these  two  tribes,  it  is 
very  noticeable  that  they  kept  their  promise.  When  the  time  came  for  them  to 
return  to  Jazer  and  Gilead,  Joshua  spoke  to  them  in  a  very  complimentary  way 
([Josh.  zzii.).  Did  this  fulfilment  show  that  the  word  of  Moses  had  been  constantly 
in  their  minds  ?  Possibly  his  word  hdd  weight  with  some,  but  in  all  probability  the 
miraculous  discovery  of  Achan's  guilt,  and  his  terrible  doom,  had  much  more  con- 
nection with  the  persistence  of  Heuben  and  Gad  in  keeping  their  promise.  They 
doubtless  saw  very  clearly  that  steady  and  patient  obedience  was  the  only  way  of 
escaping  something  like  Achan*s  fate. — Y. 

Ver,  42. — Nohah — the  man  and  the  place.  This  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Nobah 
suggests  a  good  deal  of  speculation  6is  to  the  character,  purposes,  and  actual  achieve- 
ments of  the  man.  Concerning  the  children  of  Reuben,  we  are  simply  told  in  general 
terms  that  they  gave  names  to  the  cities  they  builded  (ver.  38).  Jair,  the  son  of 
Manasseh,  gave  to  the  small  towns  of  Gilead  the  name  of  Havoth-Jair,  which  seems 
to  be  a  general  indication  of  them  as  being  the  property  of  Jair.  Then  in  the  last 
verse  of  the  chapter  we  come  to  a  kind  of  climax  as  we  read  that  Nobah  boldly 
called  by  his  own  name  the  district  he  had  ^ined.  What  did  he  mean  by  this  ? 
•  Perhaps  it  was /or  the  sake  of  a  fancied  security.  The  rigorous,  inexorable  demands 
of  Moses  were  going  to  take  him  away,  he  knew  not  how  long,  and  he  may  have 
reckoned  that  giving  his  name  to  his  property  before  he  went  would  be  an  excellent 
plan  to  guard  himself  against  covetous  and  unscrupulous  neighbours.  How  suspicious 
of  one  another  selfish  people  are  I  When  we  busy  ourselves  laying  up  treasures  on 
earth  instead  of  in  heaven,  we  have  to  use  all  sorts  of  schemes  and  devices  in  order 
to  gain  a  security  which  in  the  end  proves  to  be  no  security  at  all.  Or  Nobah  may 
have  been  a  man  full  of  personal  ambition.  David  tells  us,  in  strains  half -pitying, 
half-despising,  of  those  infatuated,  purse-proud  grandees  who  call  their  lands  after 
their  own  names  (Ps.  xlix.  11).  fVom  this  we  may  infer  that  Nobah  was  not  alone 
in  his  folly.  Very  possibly  the  name  took  root  and  lasted  for  generations ;  but  even 
supposing  it  did,  who  in  after  days  would  trouble  himself  concerning  the  man 
Nobah  ?  Calling  a  town  or  a  street  after  a  man  will  do  nothing  to  preserve  his 
memory  if  the  man  himself  has  been  nothing  more  than  a  plutocrat.  But  if  the 
man  himself,  by  deeds  and  character,  becomes  memorable  and  glorious,  then  his 
birth-place  and  dwelling-place,  however  mean  they  otherwise  may  be,  share  in  the 
glory  of  the  man.    How  many  obscure  hamlets  have  thus  become  dignified  in  histoiyi 
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and  chief  among  them  stand  Bethlehem,  the  b'ttle  one  among  the  thousands  of  Jndah, 
and  Nazareth,  the  mean,  secluded  village  in  the  highlands  of  Galilee.  "  This  plaoe^ 
dearest  to  the  Christian  heart  of  all  on  earth  except  Jerusalem,  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament,  nor  even  by  Josephus,  who  was  himself  on  every  side  of  it,  and 
names  the  villages  all  about  it,  but  seems  yet  totally  ignorant  of  its  existence.*' — ^Y. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


Itinerary  of  the  wanderings  (vers. 
1 — 49).  Ver.  1.— -These  are  the  ionmeyi. 
The  Hebrew  word  ^.TO  is  rendered  ora^fioi 
by  the  Septiiagint,  which  means  "stages" 
or  **  stations."  It  is,  however,  quite  rightly 
translated  "journeys,"  for  it  is  the  act  of 
setting  out  and  marching  from  such  a  place 
to  such  another  which  the  word  properly 
denotes  (d  Gen.  xiii.  8 ;  Deut.  x.  11). 

Ver.  2.— And  Koses  wrote  their  goings 
out  (Ky^D.  Septuagint,  Airap<rttt)  aeoord- 
ing  to  their  journeys  by  the  commandment 
of  the  Lord.  Tlie  latter  clause  (H  JH*  ^$"^) 
may  be  taken  as  equivaleut  to  an  adjective 
qualifying  the  noun  "goings  out,"  signify- 
ing only  tnat  their  marches  were  made  under 
the  orders  of  God  himself.  It  is  more 
natural  to  read  it  with  the  verb  "wrote ;" 
and  in  that  case  we  have  a  direct  assertion 
that  Moses  wrote  this  list  of  marches  himself 
by  command  of  God,  doubtless  as  a  memorial 
not  only  of  historical  interest,  but  of  deep 
religious  significance,  as  showing  how  Israel 
had  been  led  by  him  who  is  raithful  and 
true — faithful  in  keeping  his  promise,  true  in 
fulfilling  his  word  for  good  or  for  evil.  The 
direct  statement  that  Moses  wrote  this  list 
himself  is  strongly  corroborated  by  internal 
evidence,  and  has  been  accepted  as  substan- 
tially true  by  the  most  destructive  critics. 
No  conceivable  inducement  could  have  ex- 
isted to  invent  a  list  of  marches  which  only 
partially  corresponds  with  the  historical  ac- 
count, and  can  only  with  diflBculty  be  recon- 
ciled with  it — a  list  which  contains  many 
names  nowhere  else  occurring,  and  having  no 
associations  for  the  later  Israelites.  Whether 
the  statement  thus  introduced  tells  in  favour 
of  the  Mosaic  authorship  (as  usually  accepted) 
of  the  rest  of  the  Book  is  a  very  different 
matter,  on  which  see  the  Introduction. 

Ver.  8. — ^They  departed  from  Bameses. 
Hebrew,  Raemses.  See  on  Exod.  i.  11  ;  xii. 
87.  The  brief  description  here  given  of  the 
departure  from  Egypt  touches  upon  every 
material  circumstance  as  related  at  laige  in 
Exod.  xi,  zii  In  the  sight  of  all  the 
Egyptians.  The  loumey  was  begun  by 
night  (Exod.  xii.  42),  but  was  of  course  con- 
tinued on  the  following  day. 

Ver.  4.— Buried  all  their  flrst-bom,  which 
the  Lord  had  smitten  among  them.    Liter- 


ally, "were  burying  (Septuagint,  i^awrov) 
those  whom  the  Lord  had  smitten  amon^ 
them,  viz.,  all  the  first-bom."  The  fact  that 
the  Egyptians  were  so  universally  employed 
about  the  funeral  rites  of  their  first-bom — 
rites  to  which  they  paid  such  extreme  atten- 
tion— seems  to  be  mentioned  here  aa  supply- 
ing one  reason  at  least  why  the  Israelites 
b^n  their  outward  inarch  without  oppoe- 
ition.  It  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  what 
we  know  of  the  Egyptians,  that  aU  other 
passions  and  interests  should  give  place  for 
the  time  to  the  necessary  care  for  the  departed. 
Upon  their  gods  also  the  Lord  exeented 
judgments.  See  on  Exod.  xlL  12,  and  cf. 
Isa.  xix.  1.  The  false  deities  of  Egypt, 
having  no  existence  except  in  the  imagin- 
ations of  men,  could  only  be  affected  wiuiin 
the  sphere  of  those  imaginations,  »*.  e,  by  being 
made  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
feared  them. 

Ver.  6.— Etham.    See  on  Exod.  xiii.  20. 

Ter.  7.— Pi-hahiroth.  Hebrew,  "Hahi- 
roth,"  without  the  prefix.  See  on  Exod. 
xiv.  2. 

Ver.  8.— In  the  wilderness  of  Etham. 
This  is  called  the  wilderness  of  Shur  in 
Exod.  XV.  22,  nor  is  it  easy  to  explain  the 
occurrence  of  the  name  Etham  in  this  con- 
nection, for  the  Etham  mentioned  hi- ver.  6 
lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  Red  Sea.  We  do 
not,  however,  know  what  physical  changes 
have  taken  place  since  that  time,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  at  Etham  there  may  have 
been  a  ford,  or  some  other  eas^  means  of 
communication,  so  that  the  strip  of  desert 
along  the  opposite  shore  came  to  be  known 
as  the  wilderness  of  Etham. 

Ver.  9.— Elim.    See  on  Exod.  xv.  27. 

Ver.  10.— Enoamped  by  the  Bed  Sea. 
This  encampment,  like  those  at  Dophkah 
and  at  Alush  (ver.  18),  is  not  mentioned 
in  the  narrative  of  Exodus.  The  phrase- 
ology, however,  used  in  Exod.  xvi  1 ;  xvii. 
1  leaves  abundant  room  for  intermediate 
halting-places,  at  which  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  nothing  very  noteworthy  happened 
Nothing  whatever  is  known  of  these  three 
stations. 

Ver.  IS.^The  wilderness  of  SinaL  See 
on  Exod.  xix.  1. 

Ver.  17.— Kibroth-hattaayah  .  .  Haie- 
roth.    See  on  ch.  xi.  84,  85. 

Ver.  1 8.  — ^Blthmah.  Comparing  this  verse 
with  ch.  zii  16  and  xilL  26,  it  would  appear 
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as  if  Rithmah  were  the  station  "in  the 
wilderness  of  Paran  "  from  which  the  spies 
went  np,  and  to  which  they  retumeit— a 
station  subsequently  known  by  the  name  of 
Eadesh.  There  are  two  difficulties  in  tho 
way  of  this  identification.  In  the  first  place 
we  should  then  only  have  three  names  of 
stations  between  Sinai  and  the  southern 
border  of  Palestine,  on  what  is  at  least  eleven 
days'  journey.  This  is,  however,  confessedly 
the  case  in  the  historical  narrative,  and  it  ad- 
mits of  explanation.  We  know  that  the  first 
journey  was  a  three  days'  journey  (ch.  z.  83), 
and  the  others  may  have  been  longer  still, 
through  a  country  which  presented  no  facili- 
ties for  encamping,  and  possessed  no  variety 
of  natural  features.  In  the  second  place, 
Rithmah  is  not  Eadesh,  and  cannot  be  con- 
nected with  Eadesh  except  throu^  a  doubt- 
ful identification  with  the  Wady  Ketemat  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ain  Eudes  (see  note  at 
end  of  ch.  xiii.).  It  is,  however,  evident 
from  ch.  xii.  16,  as  compared  with  ch.  xiii. 
26,  that  Eadesh  was  not  the  name  originally 
given  to  the  encampment  "in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Paran."  It  seems  to  have  got  that 
name — perhaps  owing  to  some  popular  feeling 
with  respect  to  an  ancient  sanctuary,  per- 
haps owing  to  some  partial  shifting  of  the 
camp— during  the  aosence  of  the  spies. 
Rithmah,  therefore,  mav  well  have  been  the 
official  name  (so  to  speak)  originally  given  to 
the  encampment,  but  subs^uently  super- 
seded by  the  more  famous  name  of  Kadesh ; 
this  wotdd  explain  both  its  non-appearance  in 
the  narrative  of  Numbers,  and  its  appear- 
ance in  the  Itinerary  here. 

Yer.  19.  — Binunon-ptres.  The  latter  part 
of  the  name  is  the  same  as  parata  or  pereta, 
which  commonly  signifies  a  breaking  out  of 
Divine  anger.  This  place  may  possibl^r  have 
been  the  scene  of  the  events  related  in  chs. 
xvi.,  xvii.,  but  the  Targum  of  Palestine  con- 
nects them  with  Eehelathah. 

Ver.  20.— libnah.  Hebrew  nj^>("  white- 
ness") may  perhaps  be  the  same  as  the 
Laban  (J^J,  '*  white  ")  mentioned  in  Deut.  i. 
1 .  So  man^  places,  however,  in  that  region 
are  distin^^hed  by  the  HAaizling  whiteness 
of  their  limestone  cliffis  that  the  identifica- 
tion is  quite  uncertain.  The  site  of  this,  as 
of  the  next  ei^ht  stations,  is  indeed  utterly 
unknown ;  and  the  guesses  which  are  founded 
on  the  partial  and  probably  accidental  simi- 
larity of  some  modem  names  (tiiemselves  dif- 
ferently pronounced  by  different  travellers) 
are  utterly  worthless.  Of  these  eight  names, 
Eehelathah  and  Makheloth  seem  to  be  de- 
rived from  7rij^  "an  assembling,"  and  thus 
give  some  slight  support  to  the  supposition 
that  during  the  thirty-eight  years  the  people 
were  scattered  abroad^  and  only  assembled 


from  time  to  time  in  one  place.  Rissah  is 
variously  interpreted  "heap  of  ruins,"  or 
"dew  ;  Shapher  means  "&ir,"  or  "splen- 
did ; "  Haradah,  or  Charadah,  is  **  terror,"  or 
"  trembling  "  (cf.  1  Sam.  xiv.  16) ;  Tahath  is 
a  "  going  Qown,"  or  "  depression ; "  Tarah  is 
"turning,"  or  "delay;  Mithcah  simiifieg 
"sweetness,"  and  may  be  compared  (in  an 
opposite  sense)  to  Marah. 

Ver.  80.— tHaihmonah.  This  is  possibly 
the  Heshmon  of  Josh.  xv.  27,  since  this  was 
one  of  the  "  uttermost  cities  .  .  toward  the 
coast  of  Edom,  southward."  The  name, 
however  ("  fhiitfulness "),  was  probably 
common  on  the  edge  of  ike  desert.  Koie- 
roth.  This  is  simply  the  plural  form  of 
Moserah  {**  chastisement "),  and  is  no  doubt 
the  place  so  called  in  Deut  x.  6  (see  note  at 
end  of  chapter). 

Yer.  81.— Bene-Jaakan.  The  full  name 
is  given  in  Deut  x.  6  as  Beeroth-beni-Jaakan, 
"the  wells  of  the  children  of  Jaakan." 
Jaakan,  or  Akan,  was  a  grandson  of  Seir,  the 
le^ndary  tribe  father  of  tne  Horites  of  Mount 
Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20,  27  ;  1  Chron.  i.  42). 
The  wells  of  the  Beni-Jaakan  may  well  have 
retained  their  name  long  after  their  original 
owners  had  been  dispossessed  ;  or  a  remnant 
of  the  tribe  may  have  held  together  until 
this  time. 

Yer.  82.— Hor-ha-gidgad.  The  MSS.  and 
Yersions  are  divided  between  Chor  (**  cave  ") 
and  Hor  ( *  *  summit, "  or ' '  mountain  ").  Gid- 
gad  is  no  doubt  the  Gudgodah  of  Deut. 
x.  7. 

Yer.  83.  —  Jotbathah.  The  meaning  of 
this  name,  which  is  apparently  "excellent," 
is  explained  by  the  note  in  Deut  x.  7 
"  Jotbath,  a  land  of  rivers  of  waters."  It 
would  be  difficult  to  find  such  a  land  now  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Arabah,  but  there 
are  still  running  streams  in  some  of  the 
wadys  which  open  into  the  Arabah  towards 
its  southern  end. 

Yer.  84.  —  Ebronah,  or  "Abronah,"  a 
"beach,"  or  "passage,"  called  "the  Fords" 
by  the  Targum  of  Palestine.  It  is  conjec- 
tured that  it  lay  below  Ezion-geber,  just 
opposite  to  Elath,  with  which  place  i(  may 
have  been  connected  bjr  a  ford  at  low  tide, 
but  this  is  quite  uncertain. 
Yer.  85. — Siion-gaber,  or  rather  ''Etsion?* 

geber,"  the  "giant's  backbone."  This  can 
ardly  be  other  than  the  place  mentioned  in 
1  Eings  ix.  26  ;  2  Chron.  viii.  17  as  the 
harbour  of  Eing  Solomon's  merchant  navy. 
At  this  later  date  it  was  at  the  head  of  the 
navi^ble  waters  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf,  but 
considerable  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
shore  line  since  the  age  of  Solomon,  and  no 
doubt  similar  changes  took  place  before.  It 
was  known  to,  and  at  times  occupied  by,  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  wretched  village  which 
occupies  the  site  is  still  caXLed  Aszium  by  the 
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Arabs.  The  name  itself  wonld  seem  to  be 
dae  to  some  peculiar  rock  formation — pro- 
bably the  serrated  crest  either  of  a  neigh- 
bouring mountain  or  of  a  half-submexgad 
reef. 

Ver.  86.— TlMirild«niMt  of  Zia,  whiehif 
KadMh.    See  on  oh.  xz.  1. 

Ver.  87.— Konnt  Hor.    See  on  ch.  xx.  22. 

Ver.  88.— In  the  fortieth  jMur, .  .  in  the 
flnt  day  of  the  fifth  month.  This  is  the 
only  place  where  the  date  of  Aaron's  deAth  is 
given.  It  is  in  strict' accordfince  with  the 
Divine  intimation  that  Israel  was  to  wander 
forty  years  in  the  wilderness  (ch.  ziv.  88, 
84),  that  period  being  understood,  according 
to  the  usual  mercy  of  God,  which  shortens 
the  da^s  of  evil,  to  include  the  time  already 
spent  m  the  wilderness. 

Ver.  89. ^An  hundred  and  twenty  and 
three  yean  eld.  He  had  been  eighty-three 
vearsold  when  he  first  stood  before  Pharaoh, 
loTtv  years  before  (Ezod.  vii.  7). 

Ver.  40.— And  king  Arad  .  .  heard  of 
the  eoming.  See  on  ch.  zzi  1.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  notice,  for  which  there  seems 
no  motive,  and  which  has  no  assignable  con- 
nection with  the  context,  is  extremely  per- 
plexing. It  is  not  simply  a  fragment  which 
nas  slipped  in  by  what  wc  call  accident  (like 
Deut.  X.  6,  7),  for  the  longer  statement  in 
ch.  xxi.  1—8  occupies  the  same  position  in 
the  historical  narrative  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Aaron.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose 
that  Moses  wrote  this  verse  and  left  it  as  it 
stands ;  it  would  rather  seem  as  if  a  later 
hand  had  begun  to  copy  out  a  statement 
from  some  earlier  document — ^in  which  it  had 
itself  perhaps  become  misplaced — and  had 
not  gone  on  with  it 

Ver.  41.— Zaimonah.  This  place  is  not 
elsewhere  mentioned,  and  cannot  be  identi- 
fied. Either  this  or  Punon  may  be  the  en- 
campment where  the  brazen  serpent  was  set 
up  r  according  to  Uie  Targum  of  Palestine  it 
was  the  latter. 

Ver.  42.  —  Pnnon.  Perhaps  connected 
wiUi  the  Pinon  of  Gen.  xxxvL  41.  The 
Septuagint  has  ^tvw,  and  it  is  identified  by 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  with  Phseno,  a  place 
between  Petra  and  Zoar  where  convicts  were 
sent  to  labour  in  the  mines.   Probably,  how- 


ever, the  inarch  of  the  Israelites  lay  fbiUitf  ' 
to  the  east,  inasmuch  as  they  scrnpnloQEly 
abstained  f]x>m  trespassing  upon  Edom. 
Ver.  44. — Ohoth,  .  .  Qe-abAriBL    Seea 

ch.  XXL  11. 

Ver.  45.— Dibon-gad.  This  encam])meiit 
may  have  been  the  same  as  that  previooalv 
called  by  the  name  of  Nahaliel  or  BamoA 
(ch.  xxi  19,  and  see  on  xxxiii.  84).  Sevenl 
stages  are  here  passed  over  in  the  Itineraiy. 
At  a  time  when  the  conquest  and  partial 
occupation  of  large  districts  was  going  on,  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  what  regular  stiigBS 
were  made  by  the  host  as  such  (see  note  at 
end  of  chapter). 

Ver.  46.— Almon-diblathaim.  Probably 
the  same  as  the  Beth-diblathaim  mentioned 
in  Jer.  xlviii.  22  as  a  Moabitish  town  con- 
tiguous to  Dibon,  Nebo,  and  Kiriathaim. 
The  name,  which  signifies  "  hiding-place  of 
the  two  circles "  or  **  cakes,*'  was  doubtless 
due  either  to  some  local  legend,  or  mors  pro- 
bably to  the  fanciful  inte^retation  of  some 
peculiar  feature  in  the  landscape. 

Ver.  47.  —  The  mountains  of  Abarim, 
before  Hebe.  The  same  locality  is  caUed 
"the  top  of  Pi^h,  which  looketh  toward 
the  waste/'  in  en.  xxi  20  (see  note  there, 
and  at  ch.  xxvii  12).  Nebo  is  the  name  of  a 
town  here,  as  in  ch.  xxxii.  8,  38,  and  in  ihe 
later  books ;  in  Deut  (xxxii  49 ;  xxxiv.  1) 
it  is  the  name  of  the  mountain,  here  included 
in  the  general  designation  Abarim. 

Ver.  48.— In  the  plains  of  Koab.  See  on 
ch.  xxii.  1. 

Ver.  49.^From  Beth-jesimoth  eren  unto 
Abel-shittim.  Beth-jesimoth,  **  house  d 
the  wastes,"  must  have  been  very  near  the 

S)int  where  Jordan  empties  itself  into  the 
ead  Sea,  on  the  verge  of  the  salt  desert 
which  bounds  that  sea  on  the  east  It 
formed  the  boundary  of  Sihon's  kingdom 
at  the  south-west  comer.  Abel-shittiin, 
**  meadow  of  acacias,"  is  better  known  by  the 
abbreviated  name  '*  Shittim  "  (ch.  xxv.  1 ; 
Micah  vi.  5).  Its  exact  site  cannot  be  re- 
covered, but  the  Talmud  states  that  it  was 
twelve  miles  north  of  the  Jordan  mouth. 
Probably  the  centre  of  the  camp  was  oppo- 
site to  the  great  fords,  and  the  road  leadnig 
to  Jericho. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  TWO  LISTS  OP  STATIONS  BETWEEN  EGYPT  AND 

THE  JORDAN. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  chief  interest  of  the  Itinerary  here  given  is  due 
to  its  literary  character  as  a  document  containing  elements  at  least  of  extreme  and 
nnquestioned  antiquity.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  history  as  given  at  large  in  Exodus  and  Numbers,  and  to  note  care- 
fully the  points  of  contact  and  divergence.  It  is  evident  at  first  sight  that  no  pains 
have  been  taken  to  make  the  two  lists  of  stages  agree,  each  list  containing  several 
names  which  the  other  lacks,  and  (in  some  cases)  each  having  a  name  of  its  own  for 
what  appears  to  be  the  same  place.  With  respect  to  the  latter  point,  the  explanation 
nsually  given  seems  quite  natural  and  satisfactory :  the  names  were  in  many  cases 
given  by  the  Israelites  themselves,  and  in  others  were  derived  from  some  small  local 
peculiarit}',  or  belonged  to  insignificant  hamlets,  so  that  the  same  encampment  may 
very  well  have  received  one  name  in  the  official  record  of  the  movements  of  the 
tabernacle,  and  retained  another  in  the  popular  recollection  of  the  march.  With 
respect  to  the  former  point,  it  may  fairly  be  argued  that  the  narrative  only  records  as 
a  rule  the  names  of  places  where  something  memorable  occurred,  and  indeed  does 
not  always  mention  the  place  even  then,  while  the  Itinerary  is  simply  concerned  with 
the  consecutive  encampments  as  such.  It  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the 
narrative  is  essentially  fragmentary,  and  does  not  purport  to  record  more  than  certain 
incidents  of  the  wanderings. 

We  have,  therefore,  no  difficulty  in  understanding  why  the  Itinerary  g^ves  us  the 
names  of  Uiree  stations  between  Egypt  and  Mount  Sinai  not  mentioned  in  Exodus. 
There  is  much  more  difficulty  with  the  ensuing  notices,  because  the  name  of  Kadesh 
only  occurs  once  in  the  list,  whereas  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  bring  the 
narrative  into  any  chronological  sequence,  to  assume  (what  the  narrative  itself  pretty 
clearly  intimates)  that  there  were  two  encampments  at  Kadesh,  separated  by  an 
interval  of  more  than  thirty-eight  years.  It  has  accordingly  been  very  generally 
agreed  that  the  Rithmah  of  the  Itinerary  is  identical  with  the  nameless  station  '*  in 
the  wilderness  of  Paran,"  afterwards  called  Kadesh  in  the  narrative.  This  is  of  course 
an  assumption  which  has  only  probabilities  to  support  it,  but  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  there  is  nothing  against  it.  The  retem,  or  broom,  is  so  common  that  it  must 
have  g^ven  a  name  to  many  difEerent  spots — a  name  too  common,  and  possessing  too 
few  associations,  to  stand  its  ground  in  popular  remembrance  against  any  rival  name 
(see  note  on  ver.  18).  It  has  been  argued  by  some  that  the  whole  of  the  twenty-one 
stages  enumerated  in  vers.  16 — 36  were  made  on  the  one  journey  from  Sinai  to 
Kadesh ;  and  as  far  as  the  mere  number  goes  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  the 
supposition ;  the  "  eleven  days "  of  Deut  i.  2  are  no  doubt  the  days  of  ordinary 
travellers,  not  of  women  and  children,  flocks  and  herds.  It  is  true  that  the  supposition 
is  commonly  connected  with  a  theory  which  throws  the  whole  historical  narrative 
into  confusion,  viz.,  that  Israel  spent  only  two  years  intead  of  forty  in  the  wilderness ; 
but  that  need  not  cause  its  rejection,  for  the  whole  thirty-eight  may  be  intercalated 
between  ver.  36  and  ver.  37  of  the  Itinerary,  and  we  could  explain  a  total  silence 
concerning  the  wanderings  of  those  years  better  than  we  can  the  mention  of  (only) 
seventeen  stations.  The  only  serious  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  name  Ezion-geber, 
which  it  is  very  difficult  not  to  identify  with  the  place  of  that  name,  so  well  known 
afterwards,  at  the  head  of  the  Elanitic  Gulf ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  find  the  last  stage 
towards  Kadesh  at  a  spot  as  near  to  Sinai  as  to  any  of  the  supposed  sites  of  Kadesh» 
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It  !•  of  course  possible  that  more  than  one  place  was  known  as  the  '^  giant's  back- 
bone ;  *'  bat,  on  tibe  other  hand,  the  fact  that  at  Moseroth  Israel  was  near  Mount  Hor, 
and  that  they  made  five  marches  thence  to  Ezion-geber,  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
the  site  usually  assigned  to  it  It  must  remain,  therefore,  an  unsettled  point  as  to 
which  nothing  more  can  be  said  than  that  a  balance  of  probabilities  is  in  &irour  of 
the  identification  of  Rithmah  with  the  first  encampment  at  Eladeah.  Proceeding  on 
this  assumption,  we  have  thereafter  eleven  names  of  stations  concerning  which 
nothing  is  known,  and  nothing  can  be  with  any  profit  conjectured.  Then  come  four 
others  which  are  evidently  the  same  as  those  mentioned  in  Deut  z.  6,  7.  That  this 
latter  passage  is  a  fragment  which  has  come  into  its  present  position  (humanly 
speaking)  by  some  accident  of  transcription  does  not  admit  of  serious  debate  ;  but 
it  is  evidently  a  fragment  of  some  ancient  document,  possibly  of  the  very  Itineraiy 
of  which  we  have  only  an  abbreviation  here.  Comparing  the  two,  we  are  met  at  once 
with  the  difficulty  that  Aaron  is  said  to  have  died  and  been  buried  at  Moserah, 
whereas,  according  to  the  narrative  and  the  Itinerary,  he  died  on  Moimt  Hor  during 
Ihe  last  journey  from  Kadesh.  This  is  not  unnaturally  explained  by  assuming  that 
the  official  name  of  the  encampment  under,  or  opposite  to,  Mount  Hor,  from  which 
Aaron  ascended  the  mountain  to  die,  was  Moserah  or  Moseroth,  and  that  the  Israelites 
Were  twice  encamped  there— once  on  their  way  to  Ezion-geber  and  back  to  Kadesh, 
and  again  on  the  last  march  round  Edom,  to  which  the  fragment  in  Deut  refers. 
There  remain,  however,  unexplained  the  singular  facts — 1.  That  the  station  where 
Aaron  died  is  called  Moserah  in  Deut  x.  6,  whereas  it  is  called  Mount  Hor  not  only 
in  the  narrative,  but  in  the  Itinerary,  which  nevertheless  does  give  the  name  Moseroth 
to  this  very  station  when  occupied  on  a  previous  occasion.  2.  That  the  fragment 
gives  Bene-Jaakan,  Moseroth,  Gudgod,  and  Jotbath  as  stages  on  the  last  journey, 
whereas  the  Itinerary  gives  them  (the  order  of  the  first  two  being  inverted)  as  stages 
on  a  previous  journey,  and  gives  other  names  for  the  encampments  of  the  last  journey. 
There  is  no  doubt  room  for  all  four,  and  more  besides,  between  Mount  Hor  and  Oboth ; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  an  appearance  of  error  either  in  the  fragment  or 
in  the  Itinerary. 

A  further  objection  has  been  made  to  the  statement  that  Israel  marched  from 
"Ezion-geber  to  Kadesh,  both  on  the  score  of  distance  and  of  the  apparent  absurdity 
of  returning  to  Kadesh  only  to  retrace  their  steps  once  more.  It  is  replied  (1)  that 
the  return  to  Kadesh  for  the  final  move  may  have  been  hurried,  and  no  regular  en- 
campment pitched ;  (2)  that  when  Israel  returned  to  Kadesh  it  was  still  in  expectation 
of  entering  Canaan  "  by  the  way  of  the  spies,"  and  in  ignorance  that  they  would 
have  to  treat  with  Edom  for  a  passage — much  more  that  they  would  have  to  come 
down  the  Arabah  once  again. 

Lastly,  with  respect  to  the  names  which  occur  after  Ije-abarim,  we  have  again  an 
almost  total  want  of  coincidence  with  this  peculiarity,  liiat  the  narrative* gives  seven 
names  where  the  Itinerary  only  gives  three.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that 
the  whole  distance  from  the  brook  of  Arnon,  where  the  Israelites  crossed  it,  to  the 
Arboth  Moab  is  only  thirty  miles  in  a  straight  line.  Over  this  short  distance  it  is 
quite  likely  that  the  armies  of  Israel  moved  in  lines  more  or  less  parallel,  the  taber- 
nacle probably  only  shifting  its  place  as  the  general  advance  made  it  desirable.  That 
the  two  accounts  are  based  on  different  documents,  or  drawn  from  difiEerent  sources, 
is  likely  enough  ;  but  both  may  neyertheless  be  equally  correct  If  (as  regards  the 
last  march)  one  record  was  kept  by  Eleazar,  and  another  by  Joshua,  the  apparent 
disagreement  may  be  readily  explained. 
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HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1^ — 49. — The  journey  Jiome*  We  have  here  a  brief  summary  of  the  stages 
by  which  Israel  travelled  onwards  from  Egypt  to  Canaan ;  spiritually,  there* 
fore,  we  have  an  epitome  of  the  Church's  progress,  or  of  the  progress  of  a  soul, 
through  this  world  to  the  world  to  come.  Hence  it  follows  that  all  the  lessons,  en- 
couragements, and  warnings  which  belong  to  these  forty  years  weave  themselves 
about  this  Itmerary,  which  might  to  the  careless  eye  seem  a  bare  list  of  names. 
^  Per  has  (mansiones)  currit  venis  Hebrteus,  qui  de  terr&transire  festinat  ad  coelum," 
says  Jerome.  And  in  this  connection  it  can  hardly  be  an  accident  that  as  there  are 
forty-two  stations  in  this  list,  so  there  are  forty-two  generations  in  the  first  Gospel 
from  Abraham  (the  starting-point  of  the  faithful)  to  Christ  (in  whom  they  find  rest). 
And,  again,  it  may  be  more  than  a  coincidence  that  the  woman  in  the  Apocalypse 
who  represents  the  Church  militant  (Rev.  xii.)  was  in  the  wilderness  forty-two 
months.  In  all  three  cases  (as  certainly  in  the  last)  it  is  likely  that  the  number  forty- 
two  was  designedly  chosen  oecause  it  is  12  X  df,  and  3^,  or  the  half  of  7,  is  the 
number  which  expresses  trial,  probation,  and  impeiiection.     Consider,  therefore — 

I.  That  this  Itinbbary  was  written  "  by  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,"  no 

DOUBT  AS  A  MEMORIAL  UNTO  THE  CHILDREN  OF  ISRAEL  OF  THEIR  TRIALS  AND   OF   HIS 

FAITHFULNESS.  Even  SO  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  every  Church  and  every  soul 
should  keep  in  memory  the  stages  of  its  own  spiritual  progress,  for  these  are  fuU  of 
holy  memories  and  needful  lessons,  all  being  eloquent  of  our  own  insufficiency  and 
of  his  goodness.  No  one,  being  in  plenty  and  at  rest,  should  ever  forget  the  strait- 
ness  and  the  trial  through  which  the  good  hand  of  God  hath  led  him. 

II.  That  the  two  ends  of  this  Itinerary  are  plainly  fixed,  the  one  in  the 

GLORIOUS  DELIVERANCE  FROM  EOYPT  "  AFTER  THE  PASSbVER,"  THE  OTHER  ON  THE  VERGE 

OF  Jordan  in  full  view  of  Canaan.  Even  so  all  spiritual  life  histories  begin  with 
the  redemption  from  bondage  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  end  with  the  sure 
hope  of  immortality  on  the  verge  of  the  river  of  death. 

III.  That  the  intermediate  stages  are  to  a  great  extent  uncertain,  some 
quite  unknown,  and  others  matter  of  dispxtte.  Even  so,  while  we  know  whence 
all  Christian  progress  leads  men  at  the  first,  and  whither  it  brings  men  at  the  last, 
vet  the  intermediate  course  (sometimes  a  very  long  one)  is  for  the  most  part  strangely 
indiscernible,  its  points  of  contact  with  the  outer  world  having  little  meaning  or 
interest  save  for  the  travellers  themselves.  Just  as^maps  help  us  little  to  follow  the 
forty- two  stages,  so  do  religious  theories  give  us  small  assistance  in  tracing  the  actual 
course  of  a  soul  through  the  trials  and  perplexities  of  real  life. 

IV.  That  with  exception  of  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  only  fixed  points 
in  the  Itinerary  are  Sinai,  Kadesh,  and  Hor— where  the  law  was  given,  where 

PROGRESS  WAS  RESUMED  AFTER  LONG  DRIFTING  TO  AND  FRO,  WHERE  AARON  DIED.      Even 

SO  there  are  in  the  history  of  most  souls  these  three  conspicuous  epochs  to  be  noted : 
(1)  where  the  obligation  to  obey  the  higher  law  of  God*s  will  came  upon  them ;  (2) 
where  after  much  drawing  back  and  consequent  failure  a  new  call  to  advance  was 
heard  ;  (3)  where  the  old  outward  associations,  upon  which  they  had  all  along  leaned, 
failed  them,  and  yet  left  them  none  the  weaker. 

V.  That  the  few  notes  of  events  appended  to  certain  names  of  places  (Elim, 
Rephidim,  Hor)  seem  to  be  selected  arbitrarily.  Some  other  places  certiunly  had, 
and  many  others  probably  had,  more  interesting  associations  for  the  Israelites. 
Even  so  it  is  not  only  or  chiefly  those  passages  which  attract  attention  and  secure 
comment  in  the  history  of  a  Church  or  of  a  soul  which  are  of  deep  interest  and 
profound  importance  to  itself;  names  and  facts  which  have  no  associations  for 
others  may  for  it  be  full  of  the  deepest  meaning. 

And  note  that  all  the  stations  named  in  this  list  have  their  own  signification  in 
the  Hebrew,  but  the  spiritual  teaching  founded  on  such  signification  is  too  arbitrary 
and  fanciful  to  be  seriously  dealt  with. 
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HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1—49. — The  i(mm£y%ng$  qf  ike  Israelitei.  Reading  through  this  record, 
which  looks,  on  the  nrst  appearance  of  it,  much  like  a  page  from  a  gazetteer,  we 
are  made  to  feel— - 

L   How  UTTLE  WE  SHOULD  KNOW  OF  THE  EXPERIENCES  OP  ISRAEL  IN  THEIR  WAH- 

DEEIN08  IF  WE  HAD  BEEN  TOLD  NO  MORE  THAN  THIS.  A  period  of  forty  years  has 
to  he  covered ;  and  though  by  one  kind  of  narration  it  takes  four  books,  full  of 
solemnity  and  variety,  abounding  in  matters  of  stirring  interest,  and  often  going  into 
the  minutest  detail,  in  order  to  indicate  sufiiciently  the  events  of  the  period,  yet  by 
another  kind  of  narration  the  period  can  be  comprised  in  forty-nine  short  verses. 
All  the  way  through  these  verses  it  is  assumed  that  a  particular  aspect  of  the  course 
of  Israel  is  being  presented,  and  that  a  full,  edifying,  and  satisfying  narrative  is  to 
be  sought  elsewhere.  Consider  what  great  omissions  there  are.  We  do  indeed  see 
something  of  the  manner  of  starting,  but  even  here  there  is  hardly  anything  to 
explain  how  Israel  came  to  leave  Egypt.  It  is  said  that  they  passed  through  ^e 
midst  of  the  sea,  but  nothing  is  said  of  the  wonderful  and  glorious  manner  in  which 
the  passage  was  effected.  There  is  nothine  of  all  the  law-giving  at  Sinai;  nothing 
of  the  tabernacle,  the  ark,  the  offerings,  and  the  priestly  office ;  nothing  of  the  great 
manna  mercies ;  nothing  even  of  the  cloud  and  trumpets,  though  they  had  so  much 
to  do  with  the  journeys ;  nothing  of  the  rebellion  which  was  the  great  cause  of  this 
long  wandering.  If  it  was  a  mere  record  of  places  we  could  better  understand  it,  but 
there  are  just  enough  of  additional  matters  introduced  to  perplex  us  as  to  why  some 
are  inserted  and  oUiers  omitted.  How  clear  it  becomes,  in  the  light  of  an  artless 
record  Uke  this,  that  we  shall  err  if  we  allow  ourselves  to  look  too  constantly  on  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  being  the  literature,  the  classic  literature,  of  the 
Hebrews  I  That  they  are  literature  is  of  course  true,  but  it  is  so  small  a  part  of  the 
truth  concerning  them,  that  if  we  allow  it  to  become  too  prominent,  it  will  hide  much 
more  important  truth.  Moses  was  evidently  not  a  man  to  care  about  the  niceties 
and  elaborations  so  dear  to  fastidious  writers.  His  hands  were  too  full  of  guiding 
and  governing.  If  what  he  wrote  was  written  in  a  way  to  glorify  God,  that  was 
sufficient.  We  find  in  the  Pentateuch  not  history,  but  the  rough,  yet  authentic  and 
unspeakably  precious,  materials  of  history.  A  man  with  the  requisite  interest  and 
knowledge  may  analyse,  select,  and  combine  these  materials  into  a  history  from  his 
own  point  of  view,  but  thanks  be  to  Qod  that  he  took  a  meek,  humble,  and  unselfish 
Moses,  who  had  no  views  of  his  own  to  assert,  and  who  thought  of  no  monumerUum 
cere  perenniu9j  and  made  him  his  pen  to  write  something  a  great  deal  more  important 
than  the  history  of  any  nation,  namely,  the  dealings  of  God  with  his  own  typical 
people,  and  through  them  with  the  world  at  large. 

II.  Though  this  is  such  a  brief  and  apparently  artless  record,  little  more  than  a 
copy  of  names  from  a  map,  yet  how  much  it  would  tell  us,  even  if  we  had  been 
TOLD  NO  MORE.  If  this  Were  but  the  sole  surviving  fragment  of  the  four  books,  it 
would  nevertheless  indicate  the  presence  of  Qod,  and  that  in  very  remarkable  waya 
It  would  indicate  the  avthority  (yf  Jehovah  over  IsraeL  Moses  and  Aaron  are  spoken 
of  as  the  leaders  of  Israel  (ver.  1),  vet  only  leaders  under  God ;  for  Moses  wrote  this 
very  record  at  the  commandment  oi  God  (ver.  2),  and  Aaron  went  up  into  Mount  Hor 
to  die  at  the  commandment  of  God  (ver.  38).  We  should  also  learn  something  of 
^  ptmitive  poufer  of  God.  We  should  feel  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  some  temble 
sin,  some  terrible  suffering,  and  some  crowning  blow  which  had  come  upon  Egypt 
We  should  learn  that  God  was  able  to  vindicate  his  majesty  and  glory  against  the 
arrogance  of  idolatry  (ver.  4).  We  should  learn  that  human  life  was  at  the  sovereign 
disposal  of  God,  for  he  controls  the  death  of  the  first-born  and  the  death  of  Aaron. 
And  from  what  we  thus  plainly  see  of  God^s  presence  in  certain  places,  we  might 
infer  that  he  was  also  in  the  places  where  we  see  him  not  We  might  infer  that  if 
he  was  in  the  midst  of  the  Israelites  when  they  left  Egypt,  and  in  their  midst  forty 
years  after,  then  he  must  have  been  with  them  all  the  time  between.  Thus,  though 
in  these  forty-nine  verses  we  are  told  nothing  whatever,  in  a  plain,  direct  wayy  of 
human  character^  we  are  yet  brought  face  to  face  with  very  suggestive  intimatious 
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concerning  the  character  of  God.  From  the  human  point  of  view  the  record  is  indeed 
a  very  barren  one ;  but  this  only  helps  to  show  how  when  man  becomes  scarcely 
Tieibfe,  unless  as  a  mere  wanderer,  the  glory  of  God  shines  brilliantly  as  ever. 

III.  We  have  thus  tried  to  imagine  this  passage  as  being  the  sole  surviving  frag- 
ment of  the  four  books  which  deal  with  the  wanderings.  But  we  know  in  reality 
that  it  is  only  a  sort  of  appendix  to  the  record  of  notable  and  solemn  proceedings 
already  given.  It  may  even  seem  as  if  it  would  not  have  been  much  missed  if  it 
had  been  left  out.    As  we  think  over  it,  however,  we  become  conscious  that  A  distinct 

AND  PECULIAB  IMPRESSION  18  BEING  PRODUCED  ON  OUR  MINDS.      Reading  through  the 

Book  of  Numbers,  we  wander  with  Israel  from  the  day  they  leave  Sinai  down  to  the 
day  they  enter  the  plains  of  Moab  by  Jordan ;  and  now  in  this  passage  we  are  all  at 
once  lifted  as  it  were  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and  get  a  bird's-eye  view 
of  the  wandering,  shiftttig  life  qf  Israel  during  these  forty  pears.  It  is  well  to  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  sometning  that  will  remind  us  or  the  shifting  character  of 
human  life.  Even  the  lives  that  seem  most  stationary,  as  far  as  local  circumstances 
are  concerned,  are  full  of  change.  It  is  not  because  a  man  is  bom,  lives,  and  dies 
in  one  locality,  perhaps  even  in  one  house,  that  his  life  is  to  be  reckoned  a  settled 
one.  Wherever  we  are,  however  rooted  and  grounded  in  appearance,  we  see  one 
generation  going  and  another  coming,  ourselves  being  a  part  oi  what  we  see.  Here, 
in  the  record  of  tnese  joumeyings,  was  something  true  for  aU  Israel ;  Moses  and 
Aaron  were  brought  down  to  the  same  level  with  the  humblest  of  their  followers. 
There  are  certain  necessary  outlines  of  change  in  the  course  of  every  human  being 
who  lives  to  the  allotted  term — birth,  unconscious  infancy,  the  common  influences  of 
childhood,  the  time  to  choose  a  temporal  occupation,  the  day  when  father  dies  and 
when  mother  dies,  the  dropping  away  of  kindred,  companions,  and  friends,  and  so 
on  till  death  comes  at  last.  There  is  so  much  of  life  lived  and  so  much  of  biography 
written  under  the  fascinating  glamour  of  mere  mundane  interests,  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  go  where,  along  with  God  himself,  we  may  look  down  on  the  changing 
scenes  of  earth  from  the  dwarfing  and  humbling  heights  of  etemih^.  There  is  a  time 
to  listen  to  the  botanist  and  the  expert  in  vegetable  physiology,  while  they  discourse 
to  us  on  the  wonders  of  the  leaf ;  there  is  a  time  to  see  what  the  painter  can  do  with 
it,  and  what  the  poet ;  but  from  all  these  we  must  turn  at  last  to  God's  own  Isaiah, 
and  hear  him  drawing  out  the  great  final  lesson,  ''  We  all  do  fade  as  a  leaf.*' — Y. 


EXPOSITION. 


The  clearanob,  the  boundaries,  and 

THE    ALLOTMENT    OP    CaNAAN    (ch.    XZXiii. 

50~xxxlv.  29).  Yer.  60.— And  the  Lord 
■pake.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  a  new  sec- 
tion begins  here,  closely  connected,  not  with 
the  Itinerary  which  precedes  it,  but  with  the 
delimitation  which  follows.  The  formula 
which  introduces  the  present  command  is 
repeated  in  ch.  xzxv.  1,  and  again  in  the  last 
verse  of  ch.  xxxvi.,  thus  giving  a  character 
of  its  own  to  this  concluding  portion  of  the 
Book,  and  to  some  extent  isolating  it  from 
the  rest. 

Yer.  51.  — When  ye  are  passed  over 
Jordan.  Previous  legislation  had  antici- 
pated the  time  when  they  should  have  come 
mto  their  own  land  (cf.  ch.  zv.  2 ;  Levit. 
xxiii.  10),  but  now  the  crossing  of  the  river 
is  spoken  of  as  the  last  step  on  their  journey 
home. 

Yer.  52.— -Te  ih^  drive  ont  The  He- 
brew word  (from  ^p  is  the  same  which  is 
translated  "dispossess"  in  the  next  verse. 
The  Septuagint  nas  in  both  cases  dTroXcirf, 
NUMBKltS. 


supplying  (like  the  A.  Y.)  the  word  "in- 
habitants" in  ver.  58.  The  Hebrew  word, 
however,  seems  to  have  much  the  same  sense 
as  the  English  phrase  "  clear  out,"  and  is, 
therefore,  equally  appb'ed  to  the  land  and 
the  occupwits  of  it.  No  doubt  it  implies 
extermination  as  a  necessaiy  condition  of  the 
clearance.  Their  plctnrei.  DJTI^^^.  Sep- 
tuagint, rhq  9Kov\a^  avrdv  (their  outlooks, 
or  high  places).  The  Targums  of  Onkelos 
and  ralestine  have  "the  houses  of  their 
worship ; "  the  Targum  of  Jerusalem  has 
"their  idols."  -*  The  same  word  occurs  in 
Levit.  xxvi.  1,  in  the  phrase  J1^5^  l^fi^, 
which  is  usually  rendered  "a  stone  image," 
i,e.  a  stone  shaped  into  some  likeness  of 
man.  If  so,  JI^^'P'P  by  itself  has  probably 
the  same  meaning ;  at  anv  rate  it  can  hardly 
be  "a  picture,"  nor  is  there  the  least  evi- 
dence tnat  the  art  of  painting  was  at  all 
practised  among  the  rude  tribes  of  Canaan. 
The  same  word,  mashUhy  is  indeed  found  in 
Ezek.  viii  12  in  connection  with  "  gravings  " 
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(from  PQQ ;  ct  Isa.  zxiL  16 ;  xlix.  16 
with  Ezek.  iv.  1 ;  zxiii  14)  on  a  wall ;  bat 
even  this  belonged  to  a  yery  different  age. 

Thair  molten  imagea.  D^b^p  ^7V,  **  im- 
ages cast  of  brass."  Septoagint,  rd  iUutXa 
rd  xoy*vri.  The  word  tsel^  is  only  else- 
where used  in  the  Pentateuch  for  that  '*  like- 
ness" which  is  reproduced  in  Divine  creation 
(Gen.  i.  26,  27  ;  ix.  6)  or  in  human  gener- 
ation (Gen.  V.  8) ;  in  the  later  books,  how- 
ever (especially  in  Daniel),  it  is  freely  used  for 
idols.  On  **  massekah  "  see  on  £zod.  xxxiL 
4 ;  Isa.  zxx.  22.  Their  high  plaoaa.  DJpto^. 
See  on  Levit.  xxvi  80.  The  Septuagint 
translates  Bamoth  in  both  places  by  orijXat, 
and  of  course  it  was  not  the  high  places 
themselves,  which  were  simply  certain  pro- 
minent elevations,  but  the  monuments  (of 
whatever  kind)  wh  ich  superstition  had  erected 
upon  them,  which  were  to  be  plucked  down. 
As  a  &ct,  it  would  seem  that  the  Jews,  in- 
stead of  obeying  this  command,  appropri- 
ated the  Bamoth  to  their  own  religious  uses 
(cf .  1  Sam.  iz.  12 ;  1  Kings  iii.  2 ;  Ps.  Ixzviii 
58,  kc).  The  natural  result  was,  as  in  all 
similar  cases,  that  not  only  the  Bamoth,  but 
very  many  of  the  superstitions  and  idolatries 
connected  with  them,  were  taken  over  into 
the  service  of  the  Lord. 

Yer.  53.— I  have  givMi  tou  the  land. 
''The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  no  one, 
therefore,  can  dispute  his  right  in  the  ab- 
stract to  evict  an^  of  his  tenants  and  to  put 
others  in  possession.  But  while  the  whole 
earth  was  the  Lord's,  it  is  clear  that  he  as- 
sumed a  special  relation  towards  the  hmd  of 
Canaan,  as  to  which  he  chose  to  exercise 
directly  the  rights  and  duties  of  landlord 
(see  on  Deut.  xxii.  8  for  a  small  but  striking 
instance).  The  first  duty  of  a  landlord  is  to 
see  that  the  occupancy  of  his  property  is  not 
abused  for  illegal  or  immoral  ends  ;  and  this 
duty  excuses,  because  it  necessitates,  eviction 
under  certain  circumstances.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  necessaiy  to  argue  that  the  Canaan- 
ites  were  more  inmmous  than  many  others  ; 
it  is  enough  to  remember  that  God  had  as- 
sumed towards  the  land  which*  the^  occupied 
(apparently  by  conquest)  a  relation  which 
did  not  allow  him  to  overlook  their  enormi- 
ties, as  he  mij^ht  those  of  other  nations  (see 
on  Exod.  xxiii.  23—88 ;  xxxiv.  11 — 17,  and 
cf.  Acts  xiv.  16 ;  xvii  80).  It  was  (if  we 
like  to  put  it  so)  the  misfortune  of  the 
Canaanites  that  they  alone  of  *'  all  nations  " 
could  not  be  suffered  to  "  walk  in  their  own 
ways,"  because  they  had  settled  in  a  land 
which  the  Lord  had  chosen  to  administer 
directly  as  his  own  earthly  kingdom. 

Yer.  54.— Te  shall  divide  the  land  by  lot. 
These  directions  are  repeated  in  substance 
from  ch.  xxvi.  58 — 56.  Every  man's  in- 
heritance.     Not  only  the  tribe,   but  the 


family  and  the  household,  was  to  receive  its 
special  inheritance  by  lot ;  no  doubt  in  such 
a  way  that  the  final  settlement  of  the  oonntiy 
would  correspond  with  the  blood  relation- 
ships of  the  settlers. 

Yer.  55.  — If  je  will  not  dxive  oat  the 
inhabitantt.  As  was  in  hot  the  case  ^Judges 
L).  The  warning  is  here  given  for  the  £st 
time,  because  the  danger  was  now  near  at 
hand,  and  had  indeed  a&eady  shown  itself  in 
the  matter  of  the  Midianitish  women  and 
children.  Piioki  in  jour  eyei,  and  thorns 
in  your  sides.  Natural  symbols  of  dangerous 
annoyances.  Possibly  the  thickets  which 
fHnge  the  Jordan  supplied  them  with  pre- 
sent examplesL  In  SosAl  xxiii  18  we  nave 
**8courg€8  in  your  sides,  and  thorns  in  your 
eyes,"  which  sounds  somewhat  more  arti- 
ficial In  Judges  iL  8,  where  this  warning 
is  quoted,  the  figure  Ib  not  exprrased  at  all: 
**  they  shall  be  in  your  sides," 

Yer.  56.— I  shall  do  unto  yon  as  I  thought 
to  do  unto  them,  i.  e,l  shall  execute  by  other 
hands  upon  you  the  sentence  of  dispossession 
which  ye  shall  have  refused  to  execute  upon 
the  Canaanites.  The  threat  (although  in 
fact  fulfilled)  does  not  necessarily  involve 
any  prophecy,  since  to  settle  down  among 
the  remnants  of  the  heathen  was  a  course  « 
action  which  would  obviously  and  for  many 
reasons  commend  itself  to  the  laraelitea. 
Indolence  and  cowardice  were  consulted  by 
such  a  policy  as  much  as  the  natural  feelincs 
of  pity  towards  vanquished  and  apparently 
harmless  foes.  The  command  to  extirpate 
was  certainly  justified  in  this  case  (if  it  could 
be  in  any)  by  the  unhappy  consequences  of 
its  neglect  Israel  being  what  he  was,  and 
so  little  severed  in  anything  but  religicm 
from  the  ancient  heathen,  his  onl^  chance  of 
future  happiness  lay  in  keeping  himself  from 
any  contact  with  them.  On  the  morality  of 
the  command  itself,  see  on  the  passages  re- 
ferred to,  and  on  the  daughter  of  the  Midian- 
ites.  As  a  fact,  the  extirpation  of  the  con- 
quered did  not  offend  the  moral  sense  of  the 
Jews  then  any  more  than  it  did  that  of  our 
heathen  Saxon  ancestors.  Where  both  races 
could  not  dwell  in  security,  it  was  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  weaker  was  destroyed.  Such 
a  command  was  therefore  justified  at  that 
time  by  the  end  to  be  attained,  because  it 
was  not  contrary  to  the  moral  law  as  then 
revealed,  or  to  the  moral  sense  as  then 
educated.  Being  in  itself  a  lawful  proceed- 
ing, it  was  made  a  religious  proceeding,  and 
taken  out  of  the  category  of  selfish  violence 
by  being  made  a  direct  command  of  God. 

Ch.  xxxiv.  2.— Into  the  land  of  Canaan. 
Canaan  has  here  its  proper  signification  as 
the  land  (roughly  speaking)  between  Jordan 
and  the  sea  (so  m  ch.  xxxiL  82 ;  Josh,  xxii 
11,  82).    Nor  is  there  any  clear  instance  of 
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its  incliiding  the  tranB-Jordanio  territories. 
In  the  prophets  the  word  reverts  to  its  proper 
(etymological)  meaning,  as  the  "flat  country" 
along  the  Mediterranean  coast  (cf.  Isa.  xix. 
18  ;  Zeph.  ii.  6  ;  Matt.  xv.  22).  This  is  the 
land  that  shall  fall  unto  yon.  These  words 
should  not  be  placed  in  a  parenthesis  ;  it  is 
a  simple  statement  in  the  tautological  style 
so  common  in  these  books.  With  the 
eoMti  thereof,  or,  '^  according  to  its  bound- 
aries," i.  e.  within  the  limits  which  nature 
and  the  Divine  decree  had  set  to  the  land  of 
Canaan. 

Yer.  8.— Then  your  ioath  quarter.  Ra- 
ther, "and  your  south  side."  From  the 
wildemeii  of  Zin  along  by  the  eoast  of 
Sdom.  This  general  preliminary  definition  of 
the  southern  m>ntier  marks  the  "wilderness 
of  Zin  "  as  its  chief  natural  feature,  and  as- 
serts that  this  wilderness  rested  "  upon  the 

sides  "  (^V^S)  of  Edom.  The  wildemess  of 
Zin  can  scarcely  be  anything  else  than  the 
Wady  Murreh,  with  more  or  less  of  the  barren 
hills  which  rise  to  the  south  of  it,  for  this 
wady  undoubtedly  forms  the  natural  southern 
boundary  of  Canaan.  All  travellers  agree 
both  as  to  the  remarkable  character  of  the  de- 
pression itself  and  as  to  the  contrast  between 
its  northern  and  southern  mountain  walls. 
To  the  south  lies  the  inhospitable  and  un- 
cultivatable  desert ;  to  the  north  the  often 
arid  and  treeless,  but  still  partially  green 
and  habitable,  plateau  of  Southern  Palestine. 
The  expression,  "  on  the  sides  of  Edom,"  can 
only  mean  that  beyond  the  "Wady  Murreh 
la^  territory  belonging  to  Edom,  the  Mount 
Seirof  Deut.  i.  2,  the  Seir  of  Deut.  i.  44  ;  it 
does  not  seem  possible  that  Edom  proper, 
which  lay  to  the  east  of  the  Araban,  and 
which  barely  marched  at  all  with  the  land  of 
Canaan,  should  be  intended  here  (see  on  Josh. 
XV.  1,  and  the  note  on  the  site  of  Eadesh). 
And  your  south  border.  This  begins  a 
fresh  paragraph,  in  which  the  southern 
boundary,  already  roughly  fixed,  is  described 
in  greater  detail  Shall  be  the  utmost  coast 
of  the  salt  sea  eastward.  Rather,  "shall 
be  from  the  extremity  (HVi^P)  of  the  salt  sea 
eastward  "  (cf.  Josh.  xv.  2).  '  The  easternmost 
point  in  this  boundary  was  to  be  fixed  at  the 
southernmost  extremity  of  the  Salt  Sea. 

Yer.  4.— Shall  turn  from  the  south  to  the 
ascent  of  Akrabblm.  It  is  not  at  all  clear 
what  HTPP?  2JJP  can  mean  in  this  sentence. 
The  A.  v.,  which  follows  the  Septuagint  and 
the  Tar^ms,  does  not  seem  to  give  any 
sense,  while  the  rendering,  "to  the  south 
side  of  the  ascent,"  does  not  seem  gram- 
matically defensible.  Moreover,  it  is  quite 
uncertain  where  the  "ascent  of  Akrabbim," 
i.e.  the  "Scorpion -pass,"  or  "  Scorpion - 
stairs,"  is  to  be  placed.     Some  travellers 


have  recognised  both  place  and  name  in  a 
precipitous  road  which  ascends  the  northern 
cliffs  towards  the  western  end  of  the  Wady 
Murreh,  and  which  the  Arabs  call  Nakb 
Eareb ;  others  would  make  the  ascent  to  be 
the  steep  pass  of  es  Sufah,  over  which  runs 
the  road  from  Petra  to  Hebron ;  others,  again, 
identify  the  Scorpion-stairs  with  the  row  of 
white  cliffs  whicn  obliquely  cross  and  close 
in  the  Ghor,  some  miles  south  of  the  Salt  Sea, 
and  separate  it  from  the  hisher  level  of  the 
Araban.  None  of  these  identifications  are 
satisfactory,  although  the  first  and  last  have 
more  to  be  said  in  their  favour  than  the 
second.  Possibly  the  ascent  of  Akrabbim 
may  have  been  only  the  Wady  Fikreh,  along 
which  the  natural  frontier  would  run  from 
the  point  of  the  Salt  Sea  into  the  Wady 
Murreh.  Pass  on  to  Zin.  It  is  only  here 
and  in  Josh.  xv.  8  that  the  name  Zin  stands 
by  itself;  it  may  have  been  some  place  in 
the  broadest  part  of  the  Wady  Murren  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  neighbouring  wilder- 
ness.    From  the  south  to  Kadesh-bamea. 

Here  again  we  have  the  expression  "7  3 J|9, 
of  which  we  do  not  know  the  exact  force. 
But  if  Eadesh  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  present  Ain  Eudes,  then  it  may  be 
understood  that  the  frontier,  after  reaching 
the  western  end  of  the  Wady  Murreh,  made 
a  d^icur  to  the  south  so  as  to  include  Eadesh, 
as  a  place  of  peculiarly  sacred  memory  in  the 
annals  of  Israel.  It  is  indeed  very  diflScult, 
with  this  description  of  the  southern  frontier 
of  Canaan  before  us,  to  believe  that  Eadesh 
was  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Arabah,  where  many  commentators  place  it ; 
for  if  that  were  the  case,  then  the  boundary 
line  has  not  yet  made  any  progress  at  all 
towards  the  west,  and  the  only  points  given 
on  the  actual  southern  boundary  are  the  two 
unknown  places  which  follow.  Haiar-addar. 
In  Josh.  XV.  8  this  double  name  is  apparently 
divided  into  the  two  names  of  Hezron  and 
Addar,  but  possibly  the  latter  only  is  the 
place  intended  here.  A  Earkaa  is  also 
mentioned  there,  which  is  equally  unknown 
with  the  rest. 

,  Yer.  5. — The  river  of  Egypt,  or  "  brook 
(?n3)  of  Egypt."  Septuagint,  x^^H°'  P°^^ 
Aiyvirrov.  It  was  a  winter  torrent  which 
drained  the  greater  part  of  the  western  half 
of  the  northern  desert  of  the  Sinaitic  penin- 
sula. It  was,  however,  only  in  its  lower 
course,  where  a  single  channel  receives  the 
intermittent  outflow  of  many  wadys,  that  it 
was  known  as  the  "brook  of  Egypt,"  be- 
cause it  formed  the  well-marked  boundary 
between  Egypt  and  Canaan  (cf.  2  Chron.  viu 
8,  and  Isa.  xxvii.  12,  where  the  Septuagint 
has  iufQ  'Pivofcopotfpwr,  from  the  name  of 
the  frontier  fort,  Rhinocorura,  aften^ards 
built  there).  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  follow 
F  f2 
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the  line  drawn  in  these  verses,  it  would 
appear  to  have  held  a  course  somewhat  to 
the  south  of  west  for  about  half  its  length, 
then  to  have  made  a  southerly  deflection  to 
Kadesh,  and  from  thence  to  have  struck 
north-west  until  it  reached  the  sea,  almost  in 
the  same  latitude  as  the  point  from  which  it 
started. 

Ver.  6.— And  at  for  the  western  border. 
The  Hebrew  word  for  "west"  (DJ)  is  simply 
that  for  "sea,"  because  the  Jews  in  their 
own  land  always  had  the  sea  on  their  west 
Thus  the  verse  reads  literally,  **  And  the  sea 
boundary  shall  be  to  you  the  great  sea  and 
boundary ;  this  shall  be  to  you  the  sea  bound- 
ary." It  would  seem  very  unlikely  that  the 
Jews  familiarly  used  the  word  **yam"  for 
**  west "  after  a  residence  of  several  centuries 
in  a  country  where  the  sun  set  not  over  the 
sea,  but  over  the  desert  Nothing  can  of 
course  be  proved  from  the  use  of  Uie  word 
here,  but  it  cannot  be  overlooked  as  one 
small  indication  that  the  language  of  this 
passage  at  any  rate  is  the  language  of  an 
age  subsequent  to  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
(see  on  Exod.  x.  19 ;  xzvi.  22,  and  ch.  ii. 
18)  The  line  of  coast  from  the  brook  of 
E^ypt  to  the  Leontes  Was  upwards  of  160 
miles  in  length. 

Ver.  7.~Te  shall  point  out  for  yoti,  t.  e. 
ye  shall  observe  and  make  for,  in  tracing 
the  boundary.  Septuagint,  xara/ifrp^fffrc 
.  .  irapd.  Xount  Hor.  Not  of  course  the 
Mount  Hor  on  which  Aaron  died,  but  another 
far  to  the  north,  probably  in  Lebanon.  The 
Hebrew  If*?  "^"'»  which  the  Septuagint  had 
rendered  'Op  rb  opoc  in  ch.  xx.,  It  renders 
here  rb  opoQ  rb  opog,  taking  lh  as  simply 
another  form  of  ir^,  as  it  probably  is.  Hor 
Ha-har  is  therefore  equivalent  to  the  English 
**  Mount  Mountain  ;  and  just  as  there  are 
many  "Avon  rivers"  on  the  English  maps, 
so  there  were  probably  many  mountains 
locally  known  among  the  Jews  as  Hor  Ha- 
har.  We  do  not  know  what  peak  this  was, 
although  it  must  have  been  one  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  sea.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  reason  whatever  for  supposing  (con- 
trary to  the  analogy  of  all  such  names,  and 
of  the  other  MountHor)  that  it  included  the 
whole  range  of  Lebanon  proper. 

Ver.  8.— From  Xonnt  Hor  ye  shall  point 
out  your  border  onto  the  entrance  of  Ha- 
math.  Literally,  "from  Mount  Hor  point 
out  (WJJ^,  as  in  the  previous  verse)  to  come 
to  Hamath,"  which  seems  to  mean,  "firom 
Mount  Hor  strike  a  line  for  the  entrance  to 
Hamath."     The  real  diflBculty  lies  in  the 

expression  Jllpn  i<37,  which  the  Septuagint 
renders  ciWopfuo^lvj;v  cit;  '^ftad^  "as  men 
enter  into  Hamath."  The  same  expression 
occurs  in  ch.  xiii.  21,  and  is  similarly  ren- 


dered by  the  Septuagint  A  comparison 
with  Judges  iii  8  ana  other  passages  will 
show  that  "I'bo  Chamath"  bad  a  definite 
geographical  moaning  as  the  accepted  nai^ 
of  a  locality  in  the  extreme  north  of  Canaan. 
When  we  come  to  inquire  where  "the  en- 
trance to  Hamath  "  was,  we  have  nothing  to 
guide  us  except  the  natural  features  of  the 
country.  Hamath  itself,  afterwards  £pi- 
phaneia  on  the  Orontes,  lay  far  beyond  the 
extremest  range  of  Jewish  settlement ;  nor 
does  it  appear  that  it  was  ever  conquered  by 
the  greatest  of  the  Jewish  kiiu^  The  .Ha- 
math in  which  Solomon  built  store-cities 
(2  Chron.  viii.  4),  and  the  Hamath  which 
Jeroboam  II.  "recovered"  for  larael  (2 Kings 
xiv.  28),  was  not  the  city,  but  the  kingdom 
(or  part  of  the  kingdom),  of  that  name. 
We  do  not  know  how  far  south  the  territoiy 
of  Hamath  may  have  extended,  but  it  is 
quite  likely  that  it  included  at  times  the 
whole  upper  valley  of  the  Leontee  (now  the 
Litany).  The  "  entrance  to  Hamath  "  then 
must  be  looked  for  at  some  point,  distinctly 
marked  by  the  natural  features  of  the 
country,  where  the  traveller  from  Palestine 
would  enter  the  territory  of  Hamath.  This 
point  has  been  usually  fixed  at  the  fBsa 
through  which  the  Orontes  breaks  out  of  its 
upper  valley  between  Lebanon  and  anti- 
Lebanon  into  the  open  plain  of  Hamath. 
This  point,  however,  is  mote  than  sixty  miles 
north  of  Damascus  (which  confessedly  never 
belonged  to  Israel),  and  nearly  a  hundred 
miles  north-north-west  from  Dan.  It  would 
require  some  amount  of  positive  evidence  to 
make  it  even  probable  that  the  whole  of  the 
long  and  narrow  valley  between  Lebanon 
and  anti-Lebanon,  widening  towards  the 
north,  and  separated  by  mountainous  and 
difficult  country  from  the  actual  settlements 
of  the  Jews,  was  yet  Divinely  designated  as 
part  of  their  inheritance.  No  such  positive 
evidence  exists,  and  therefore  we  are  per- 
fectly free  to  look  for  "the  entrance  to 
Hamath  "  much  further  to  the  south.  It  is 
evident  that  the  ordinary  road  from  the  land 
of  Canaan  or  from  the  cities  of  Phoenicia  to 
Hamath  must  have  struck  the  valley  of  the 
Leontes,  have  ascended  that  river  to  its 
sources,  and  crossed  the  water^ed  to  the 
upper  stream  of  Orontes.  The  whole  of  this 
road,  until  it  reached  the  pass  already 
spoken  of  leading  down  to  the  Emesa  of 
after  days,  and  so  to  Hamath,  lay  through 
a  narrow  valley  of  which  the  narrowest  put 
is  at  the  southern  end  of  the  modem  district 
of  el  Bekda,  almost  in  a  straight  line  be- 
tween Sidon  and  Mount  Hermon.  Here  the 
two  ranges  approach  most  nearly  to  the  bed 
of  the  Litlny  ^Leontes),  forming  a  natural 
gate  by  which  tne  traveller  to  Hamath  most 
needs  have  entered  from  the  soutli.  Here 
then,  very  nearly  in  lat  SS"*  30*,  we  may 
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reasonably  place  the  **  entrance  to  Hamath*' 
so  often  spoken  of,  and  so  escape  the  neces- 
sity of  imagining  an  artificial  and  imprac- 
ticable frontier  for  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  promised  land.  Zedad.  Identified 
by  some  with  the  present  village  of  Sadad  or 
Sndad,  to  the  south-east  of  Emesa  (Hums) ; 
but  this  identification,  which  is  at  best  ver^ 
problematic,  b  wholly  out  of  the  question  if 
theargument  of  the  precedingnote  be  accepted. 
Ver.  9. — Ziphron.  A  town  called  Sibraim 
is  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  (xlvU.  16)  as  lying 
on  the  boundJary  between  Damascus  and 
Hamath,  and  there  is  a  modem  village  of 
Zifr&n  about  forty  miles  north-east  of  Da- 
mascus, but  there  is  no  probable  ground  for 
supposing  that  either  of  tnese  are  the  Ziphron 
of  this  verse.  Haiar-enan,  i.e.  **  fountain 
court."  There  are  of  course  many  places  in 
and  about  the  Lebanon  and  anti-Lebanon 
ranges  to  which  such  a  name  would  be  suit- 
able, but  we  have  no  means  of  identifying  it 
with  any  one  of  them.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  this  "north  border"  of  Israel  is  ex- 
tremely obscure,  because  we  are  not  told 
whence  it  started,  nor  can  we  fix,  except  by 
conjecture,  one  single  point  upon  it.  A 
certain  amount  of  light  is  thrown  upon  the 
subject  by  the  description  of  the  tribal 
boundaries  and  possessions  as  given  in  Josh, 
xix. ,  and  by  the  enumeration  of  places  left 
unconquered  in  Josh.  xiii.  and  Judges  iii. 
The  most  northerly  of  the  tribes  were  Asher 
and  Naphtali,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
their  allotted  territory  extended  beyond  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Leontes  where  it  makes 
its  sharp  turn  towards  the  west.  It  is  true 
that  a  portion  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  afterwards 
occupied  a  district  further  north,  but  Dan- 
Laish  itself,  which  was  the  extreme  of  Jewish 
settlement  in  this  direction,  as  Beersheba  in 
the  other,  was  southward  of  Mount  Hermon. 
The  passage  in  Josh.  xiiL  4 — 6  does  indeed 
go  to  prove  thst  the  Israelites  never  occupied 
aU  their  intended  territory  in  this  direction^ 
bat  as  far  as  we  can  tell  the  line  of  promised 
conquest  did  not  extend  further  north  than 
Zidon  and  Mount  Hermon.  "All  Lebanon 
toward  the  sunrising"  cannot  well  mean 
the  whole  range  from  south  to  north,  but  all 
the  mountain  country  lying  to  the  east  of 
Zidon.  One  other  passage  promises  to  throw 
additional  light  upon  the  question,  viz.,  the 
ideal  delimitation  of  the  Holy  Land  in  Ezek. 
zlvii  ;  and  here  it  is  true  that  we  find  a 
northern  frontier  (vers.  16^17)  apparently 
far  beyond  the  line  of  actual  settlement,  and 
yet  containing  two  names  at  least  (Zedad 
and  Hazar-enan)  which  appear  in  the  present 
list.  It  is,  however,  qmtQ  uncertain  whether 
the  prophet  is  describmg  any  possible  bound- 
ary line  at  all,  or  whether  he  is  only  men- 
tioning (humanly  speaking  at  random) certain 
points  in  the  rar  north ;    his  very  object 


would  seem  to  be  to  picture  an  enlarged 
Canaan  extending  beyond  its  utmost  his- 
torical limits.  Even  if  it  should  be  thought 
that  these  passages  require  a  frontier  further 
to  the  nortn  than  the  one  advocated  above, 
it  will  yet  be  impossible  to  carry  it  to  the 
northern  end  of  the  valley  between  Lebanon 
and  anti-Lebanon.  For  in  that  case  the 
northern  frontier  will  not  be  a  northern 
fix>ntier  at  all,  but  will  actually  descend 
from  the  "  entrance  of  Hamath  "  in  a  south- 
erly or  south-westerly  direction,  and  dis- 
tinctly form  part  of  the  eastern  boundary. 

Ver.  H.—Shepham  is  unknown.  Biblah 
cannot  possibly  be  the  Riblah  in  the  land  of 
Hamath  (Jer.  xxxix.  5),  now  apparently 
Ribleh  on  the  Orontes.  This  one  example 
will  serve  to  show  how  delusive  are  these 
identifications  with  modem  places.  Even  if 
Ribleh  represents  an  ancient  Biblah,  it  is 
not  (he  Riolah  which  is  mentioned  here.  On 
the  east  tide  of  Ain,  i,  e,  of  the  fountain. 
The  Targums  here  imply  that  this  Ain  was 
the  source  of  Jordan  below  Mount  Hermon, 
and  that  would  agree  extremely  well  with 
what  follows.  The  Septuagint  has  Ivi  ^riydg, 
and  there  is  in  fact  more  than  one  fountain 
from  which  this  head-water  of  Jordan  takes 
its  rise.  Immediately  before  the  Septuagint 
has  BriXa  where  we  read  Riblah.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  word  was  originally 
'Ap/3ijXa,  a  transliteration  of  "  Har-bel,"  the 
mountain  of  Bel  or  Baal,  identical  with  the 
Harbaal-Hermon  (our  Mount  Hermon)  of 
Judges  iii  8.  The  Hebrew  n^?ir|  being 
differently  pointed,  and  the  final  h  taken  as 
the  sufl^  of  direction,  we  get  /T^iJ ;  but 
this  is  extremely  precarious.  Shall  reach 
unto  the  side  of  the  tea  of  Chinnereth  east- 
ward. Literally,  "shall  strike  (npi?)  the 
shoulder  of  the  sea,"  Ac.  The  line  does  not 
seem  to  have  descended  the  stream  from  its 
source,  but  to  have  kept  to  the  east,  and  so 
to  have  strack  the  lake  of  Galilee  at  its 
north-eastem  comer.  From  this  point  it 
simply  followed  the  water-way  down  to  the 
Salt  Sea.  The  lands  beyond  Jordan  were  not 
reckoned  as  within  the  sacred  limits. 

Ver.  15. —On  thii  side  Jordan  near 
Jericho.  Literally,  "on  the  side  09SIP)  o^ 
the  Jordan  of  Jericho."  It  was  not  of  course 
trae  that  the  territory  which  they  had  re- 
ceived lay  eastward  of  Jericho,  but  it  was 
the  case  that  the  tribe  leaders  had  there 
asked  and  receiyed  permission  to  occupy  that 
territory,  and  it  was  in  this  direction  that 
the  temporary  settlements  of  Reuben  and 
Gad  lay,  perhaps  also  those  of  half  Manasseh. 

Yer.  17.— Eleaiar  the  priest,  and  Joshoa 
the  ion  of  Kan.  As  the  ecclesiastical  and 
milita^  heads  respectively  of  the  theocracy 
(see  on  ch.  xxxiL  28). 
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Yer.  18.  —  Oae  priaoe  of  everj  tribe. 
This  was  arranged  no  doubt  in  order  to 
insure  fairness  in  fixing  the  boundaries  be- 
tween the  tribes,  which  had  to  be  done  after 
the  situation  of  the  tribe  was  determined  by 
lot ;  the  further  subdivision  of  the  tribal 
territory  was  probably  left  to  be  managed  by 
the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  itself.  Of  these  tribe 
princes  (see  on  eh.  xiiL  1  ;  Josh.  xiv.  1), 
Caleb  is  the  only  one  whose  name  is  known 
to  us,  and  he  had  acted  in  a  somewhat  similar 
capacity  forty  years  before.  This  may  of 
itself  account  for  the  tribe  of  Judah  being 
named  first  in  the  list,  especially  as  Reuben 
was  not  represented  ;  but  the  order  in  which 
the  other  names  follow  is  certainly  remark- 


able. Taken  in  pairs  (Jndah  and  Simeon, 
Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  kc .),  they  adTancs 
regularly  from  south  to  north,  aocordiiur  to 
their  snbse(^aent  position  on  the  map.  Dif- 
fering as  this  arrangement  does  so  markedly 
from  any  previously  adopted,  it  is  impoasible 
to  suppose  that  it  is  accidental.  We  most 
conduae  either  that  a  coincidence  so  ap- 
parently trivial  was  Divinely  prearranged,  or 
that  the  arrangement  of  the  names  is  doe  to 
a  later  hand  tmin  that  of  Moees. 

Yer.  20.  —  BhemutL  This  is  the  sams 
name  as  SamueL  Of  the  rest,  every  cm 
except  the  last  occurs  elsewhere  in  the 
Old  Testament  as  the  name  of  some  other 
Israelii 


HOMILETICS. 

Ch.  zxziii.  60— xxxiv.  29. — The  Holy  Land,  In  this  Bection  we  have,  spirituafly, 
the  promised  inheritance  of  the  saints,  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  with  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  to  be  received  and  enjoyed.  No  one  can  overlook  the  corre- 
spondence (which  is  fundamental  and  far-reaching)  between  their  "holy  land"  and 
ours;  between  that  **re8t"  which  awaited  them  in  Canaan,  and  that  "rest"  into 
which  we  do  now  enter.  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  the  spiritual  antitype  of  Canaan. 
But  that  kingdom  is  (practically  considered)  twofold :  it  is  heaven,  or  rather  rest  in 
heaven,  only  reached  by  crossing  the  stream  of  death ;  it  is  also  (ana  in  the  Scripture 
much  more  often)  the  rest  of  the  new  life  in  Christ,  which  yet  is  neither  absolute  nor 
independent  of  our  continued  striving  against  sin  (cf.  Matt.  v.  8,  "theirs  it  the  king- 
dom ; "  Luke  xvii.  21  h. ;  Rom.  xiv.  17  ;  Col.  iii  3 ;  Heb.  iv.  3  a.).  To  this  latter 
aspect  (the  kingdom  as  a  spiritual  and  moral  Btate)  belong  the  lessons  of  this  section, 
for  the  most  part.     Consider,  therefore — 

I.  That  the  one  great  duty  op  Israel  in  taking  possession  of  his  own  laud 

WAS  WHOLLY    TO    DISPOSSESS    THE  NATIVES,   AS    BEING    ENEMIES  OF  GOD  AND  OF  HIS 

WORSHIP.  Even  so  the  one  condition  on  which  we  inherit  that  kingdom  which  (in 
its  present  aspect)  is  righteousness,  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  that  we  i>at 
to  death  the  deeds  of  the  flesh,  and  crucify  the  old  man,  and  wage  a  war  of  extermin- 
ation against  all  the  sinful  affections  which  have  made  their  home  in  our  human 
life. 

II.  That  Israel  was  further  required  to  abolish  all  their  monuxentb  of 
IDOLATRY,  however  PLEASING  AND  INTERESTING.  Even  SO  all  the  dovices  and  imagin- 
ations of  the  natural  man,  however  attractive,  which  are  contrary  to  the  sole  worship 
and  service  of  the  living  God  must  be  wholly,  and  without  exception,  destroyed. 

III.  That  the  command  to  exterminate  seemed  hard,  and  was  ungrateftl 
(no  doubt)  to  most  in  Israel.  Why  be  so  extreme  ?  Why  not  enough  to  conauer, 
without  extirpating  ?  Why  not  enough  to  possess  the  best  of  the  land,  without 
labouring  to  clear  all  the  comers  ?  What  harm  could  feeble  remnants  of  heathen 
do  ?  could  they  not  even  make  them  useful  ?  Even  so  it  seems  hard  that  C3iristian 
people  may  make  no  compromise  with,  and  show  no  toleration  for,  what  is  sinful  and 
selfish  in  human  life.  ¥^y  need  we  be  perfect?  Shall  nothing  be  allowed  to  the 
old  Adam  ?  May  we  never  be  content  ?  if  leading  on  the  whole  a  Chrbtian  life,  why 
weary  ourselves  about  small  points  of  moral  excellence  ?  Many  things  not  exactly 
right  may  be  very  useful ;  may  they  not  be  turned  to  account? 

IV.  That  as  a  fact  the  command  to  extirpate  was  not  obeyed.  Many  were 
left  unmolested  out  of  indolence  and  cowardice  when  the  first  rush  of  conquest  was 
passed ;  many  were  spared  out  of  unwillingness  to  go  to  extremes  with  them.  Even 
so  most  Christian  people  leave  considerable  portions  of  their  own  lives  (which  God 
hatli  given  them  lor  a  prey,  Jer.  xlv.  6)  under  the  dominion  of  passions,  emotioM, 
motives  which  are  not  Christian.  They  overcome  the  tyrannies  of  sin,  but  leave  the 
remnants  of  sin  unsubdued ;  in  other  words,  they  subdue  their  evil  passions  and 
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desires,  but  shrink  from  destroying  them.  E.  gr.,  how  few  have  their  temper  entirely 
under  control  I  Thus  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  never  truly  theirs,  because  of  the 
sins  which  they  have  been  too  indolent  or  too  self-confident  to  dislodge. 

V.  That  as  a  pact  the  othbb  command  was  not  obbted  wholly;  sometimes 

GRAVEN  IMAGES  WERE  SERVED,  SOMETIMES  HIGH  PLACES  TURNED  TO  THE  WORSHIP  OF 

THE  Lord,  to  the  great  detriment  and  danger  of  the  true  faith.  Even  so 
the  vain  devices  and  perverted  imaginations  of  the  natural  man  have  not  been  dis- 
carded by  the  servants  of  Christ  in  man^  cases ;  too  often  they  have  been  either 
adopted  in  their  blank  disloyalty  to  Christ  (as,  «.  ^.,  that  "  covetousness  which  is 
idolatry  "),  or  else  adapted  to  religious  ends  (as  many  forms  of  will- worship,  material 
and  mental)  to  the  detriment  of  that  singleness  of  eye  and  heart  which  Qod 
requires. 

VI.  That  the  remnants  of  the  heathen,  if  spared,  were  to  become  pricks 

AND  THORNS   (t.  e,  CONSTANT  AND  DANGEROUS  ANNOYANCES)  TO  THEM,  AND  WOULD  VEX 

THEM.  Even  SO  if  we  leave  the  remnants  of  sin  in  the  new  life  which  God  has  given 
us  to  lead,  these  will  surely  become  a  continual  source  of  unhappiness  and  danger. 
This  is  why  most  Christians  are  more  or  less  restless,  dissatisfied,  uneven  in  temper, 
uncertain  in  behaviour,  having  little  " peace  "  and  less  "joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost**  It 
is  simply  that  they  have  not  obeyed  the  call  to  make  a  clearance  of  old  bad  habits 
and  evil  tempers ;  do  not  recognise  the  sinfulness  of  little  sins ;  think  it  does  not 
matter ;  will  not  take  the  trouble  necessary  to  hunt  them  down ;  have  learnt  by 
experience  to  tolerate  them.  No  more  than  this,  but  no  less.  They  can  never  be 
made  happy  save  through  patient,  prayerful  toil  to  root  the  remnants  of  sin  out  of 
their  hearts  and  lives. 

VII.  That  the  end  of  such  unfaithfulness,  if  not  amended,  was  to  bb  bx- 
PATRLITION.  Both  races  could  not  dwell  in  the  land ;  if  Israel  would  not  drive  out  the 
heathen,  he  must  be  driven  out  himself.  Even  so  if  Christian  people  will  not  labour 
by  grace  to  take  complete  possession  in  God's  name  of  their  own  lives,  the  end  will 
be  mat  they  will  lose  them  altogether.  Either  grace  must  make  a  full  end  of  our 
sins,  or  our  sins  will  make  an  end  of  grace,  because  God  will  withdraw  it.  There 
may  not  be  any  wilful  toleration  of  moral  evil  in  ourselves,  nor  urging  of  ezcupes 
for  its  continuance. 

Consider  again,  with  respect  to  Canaan — 

I.  That  Israel  was  to  possess  it,  because  God  had  given  it  to  thbm  ;  rr  was 

BIS,  AND  HE  CHOSB  TO  DO  SO  ;  NO  SUCH  TITLE  WAS  EVER  GRANTED  TO  ANY  PEOPLB.     Even 

80  we  are  to  take  possession  (by  patient  well-doing)  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  not 
because  it  can  be  earned,  but  because  God  hath  freely  given  it  to  us,  whom  he  hath 
chosen.  This  kingdom,  therefore,  whether  as  within  us  or  as  above  us,  is  ours  by  a 
most  absolute  and  indefeasible  title. 

II.  That  the  grant  of  Canaan  to  Israel  implied  all  necessary  succour  in  con- 
quering AND  occupying  IT,  else  had  the  name  of  God  been  disgraced.  Even  so  the 
fact  that  God  hath  given  to  us  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  pledge  positive  that  wo 
shall  receive  strength  to  overcome  every  hindrance  and  obstacle,  if  wo  be  faithful. 

III.  That  the  division  of  the  land  was  so  ordered  that  equality  should  as 

FAR  AS  possible  BB  PRESERVED,  AND  FAVOURITISM  MADE  IMPOSSIBLE.      Even   SO   God 

hath  so  ordered  his  kingdom  that  none  has  cause  to  envy  other,  and  none  can  com- 
plain of  partiality ;  since  all  shall  inherit  heaven  alike,  and  yet  heaven  itself  shall  be 
diverse  according  to  the  growth  of  each  in  graoe  (cf.  Matt  xz.  13 — 15  and  23  with 
Luke  xix.  16—19  and  Matt.  xxv.  21—23). 

IV.  That  the  Holy  Land  was  delimited  bbforb  thby  bntebed,  but  the  bound- 
aries ARE  TO  A  CONSIDERABLE  EXTENT  UNKNOWN.  Even  SO  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
defined  and  described  in  manifold  ways  in  the  word  of  God,  and  yet  it  is  hard  to 
know  how  far  it  extends,  and  where  the  boundary  runs  between  that  which  is  of 
nature  and  that  which  is  of  grace.  And  as  those  frontiers  could  only  be  traced  by 
such  as  were  locally  familiar  vdth  the  places  named,  so  the  extent  of  the  kingdom 
can  only  be  known  by  such  as  are  famihar  by  experience  with  every  part  of  it 

V.  That  the  limits  marked  down  were  apparently  the  natural  limits  of 
Canaan,  without  any  reservations  (such  as  Philistia,  Phoenicia,  &c.).    Even  so 
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God  hath  given  to  us  to  possess  the  whole  life  of  man  which  may  be  lived  in  holi- 
ness, according  to  the  utmost  possible  expansion  of  our  human  nature  in  all  its 
fulness. 

VI.  That  the  land  actually  occupied  by  Israel  was  both  laboeb  akd  smaller 
THAN  THAT  DELIMITED ;  not  reaching  so  far  from  south  to  north,  yet  not  so  stTait  from 
west  to  east  Even  so  it  is  certain  that  Christian  life,  as  lived,  does  not  agree  with 
the  ideal  in  the  New  Testament  It  does  not  reach  so  far,  not  attain  its  full  measure, 
in  one  way,  while  it  occupies  additional  space  in  another  way.  And  as  the  additi<mai 
breadth  gained  by  the  trans-Jordanio  settlement,  while  not  commanded,  was  yet  (it 
seems)  allowed  of  God,  so  the  unexpected  developments  of  Christianity  (as  in  the 
way  of  civilisation,  with  its  varied  gifts),  although  quite  outside  anything  to  be 
gathered  from  the  New  Testament,  must  yet  be  held  allowed  of  God. 

VIL  That  Kadesh,  of  famous  memory,  was  specially  included  in  thb  southrbv 
FRONTIER.  Even  so  the  experiences  of  our  pilgrimage — the  ^'  sanctuaries  "  of  our 
trial  time — will  be  part  of  our  eternal  inheritance ;  nothing  "  holy  *'  will  be  lost 
to  us. 

VIIL  That  the  land  was  allotted  to  the  people  by  Eleazab  their  priest  and 
Joshua  their  captain.  Even  so  our  inheritance  is  in  all  particulars  assigned  to  ub 
by  him  who  is  at  once  the  High  Priest  of  our  profession  and  the  Captain  of  oar 
salvation. 

IX.  That  together  with  them  there  acted  princes  from  each  tribe,  that 
justice  mioht  be  manifestly  done  to  all.  Even  so  it  would  appear  that  in  the 
judgment  of  the  last  day  respect  will  be  had  even  to  human  ideas  of  justice ;  and, 
moreover,  that  in  some  way  not  yet  explained  men  will  themselves  act  as  assessors  in 
that  judgment  (see  1  Pet.  iv.  6,  where  card  dvdpunov  seems  to  mean  ^*  in  accordance 
with  human  ideas  [of  justice] ; *'  and  1  Cor.  vi.  2,  3,  which  seems  clearly  to  refer  to 
the  final  judgment). 

And  note  that  the  order  of  the  tribes  as  here  given  is  very  different  from  any 
previous  list ;  for  two  are  absent,  and  the  precedence  of  the  rest  is  determined  after 
a  peculiar  law  by  their  subsequent  position  in  the  Holy  Land.  So  the  Divine  order 
in  which  Churches  or  individuals  stand  is  difEerent  from  any  founded  on  earthly  or 
visible  considerations,  being  in  accordance  with  God's  foreknowledge  of  their 
heavenly  place. 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  60— 66.— JTo  compriymUe  with  idolatry,  I.  The  command  oiyen.  The 
Israelites  were  to  be  delivered  from  complicity  with  the  immoral  idolatry  of  Canaan 
by  such  extreme  measures  as  these.  1.  The  idolaters  were  to  be  utterly  driven  out, 
and  in  some  cases  exterminated.  ,  On  no  account  were  covenants  to  be  made  with 
them  (Exod.  xxxiv.  12 — 17). 4 2.  The  idols  were  to  be  broken  to  pieces;  even  the 
precious  metals  on  them  were  not  to  be  spared  (Exod.  xxiii.  24,  3(f— 33 ;  Deut.  viL 
26,  26).  3.  The  high  places,  groves,  altars,  pillars,  &c.  were  to  be  destroyed  (Exod. 
xxxiv.  13  ;  Deut  xii.  2, 3).  4.  Works  of  art,  "  pictures,"  Ac,  were  doomed  if  tainted 
bv  idolatry.  6.  The  veiy  names  of  the  idols  were  to  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  and 
all  curious  antiquarian  inquiries  as  to  the  idolatries  of  the  land  were  discouraged 
(Deut  xii.  3,  30,  31).  Our  missionaries  have  had  to  urge  similar  precepts  on  con- 
verts from  heathenism ;  6.  ^.  in  Polynesia.  And  these  precepts  suggest  applications 
to  all  Christians  who  have  "escaped  the  pollutions  of  the  world"  and  its  spiritual 
idolatries,  but  who  are  still  surrounded  by  them.  No  "  covenants  "  are  to  be  made 
with  men  of  the  world  which  would  compromise  the  servants  of  Christ,  or  mar  their 
testimony  agjainst  the  evil  deeds  of  the  world  (2  Cor.  vi.  14 ;  Ephes.  v.  11).  Apply  to 
marriages  with  the  ungodly,  and  to  other  close  alliances  of  interest  Illustrate  from 
Jehoshaphat's  history  (2  Kings  viii.  18 ;  2  Chron.  xviii.  1 ;  xix.  2).  Even  things 
lawful  in  themselves  may  have  to  be  abandoned  ;  whether  money,  in  order  to  conquer 
"  covetousness,  which  is  idolatry"  (illustrate  Mark  x.  21),  or  pleasures  which  may 
have  associations  of  evil  clingmg  to  them  (1  Cor.  vi.  12),  or  even  past  helps  to 
devotion  — «.gr.  2  Kin^  xviii.  4,  Popish  images,  Ac.  To  look  back  with  strong 
desire  even  towards  thmgs  elegant  and  attractive  in  themselves,  but  infected  to  us 
by  the  spirit  of  worldliness,  may  be  fatal  (Luke  x\ii.  32 ;  2  Cor.  vi.  17).    The  Church 
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of  God  has  the  duty  of  possessing  the  whole  land,  "the  world  "  (1  Cor.  iii.  22) ;  hut 
to  do  this  they  must ''  dispossess  the  inhabitants/'  t.  e,  they  must  make  no  compromise 
with  the  spirit  of  the  men  of  the  world.  Worldliness  is  a  spirit  rather  than  a  course 
of  outward  conduct    We  must  " use  the  world  as  not  abusing  it." 

II.  The  motives  urged.  1.  The  peril  of  perpetual  unrest  (ver.  bb\  Just  so  if 
Christians  seek  to  make  compromises  with  the  sins  and  idolatries  of  the  worid  they 
are  called  to  overcome  (1  John  v.  4),  and  become  subject  to  its  maxims  and  fashions, 
there  can  be  no  true  rest.  The  joy  of  entire  obedience  can  never  be  known  (Ps.  zix. 
\\\  Compromise  is  perpetual  conflict,  with  the  conviction  of  being  on  the  losing 
rfiae.  We  are  wounded  in  the  tenderest  part  ("  pricks  in  our  eyes  ")  and  vexed  in 
the  secret  chamber  of  conscience  ("  thorns  in  our  sides ").  2.  The  peril  of  being 
regarded  as  **  conformed  to  the  world,"  and  therefore  treated  as  **  enemies  of  God^ 
(ver.  66  ;  Ps.  cvi.  34 — 42 ;  Rom.  xii.  2 ;  Philip,  iii.  18,  19  ;  James  iv.  4 ;  2  Pet.  ii. 
20 — 22).  From  such  ^ilty  compromises  we  may  be  delivered  through  Christ — through 
his  atonement  (Gal.  i.  4),  intercession  (John  xvii.  15),  example  (ibid,  xvL  33 ;  xvii. 
16),  and  Spirit  (Rom.  viii.  2  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  12).— P. 

Vers.  60 — 66. — How  to  deal  with  the  Canaanites:  an  urgent  warning.  It  is 
assumed  here  that  Israel  will  conquer  the  Canaanites ;  probably  by  this  time  the 
people  had  grown  to  somewhat  of  confidence,  by  reason  of  their  recent  successes 
over  Sihon,  Og,  and  Midian.  But  it  was  a  thing  of  the  first  importance,  when  the 
victorv  was  gained,  to  follow  it  up  in  the  right  way.  Victories  have  been  gained, 
and  then  worse  than  lost  by  want  of  wisdom  to  use  them  aright.  Here  we  have  a 
plain,  strict,  and  severe  command  concerning  the  very  first  thing  to  be  done  upon 
the  defeat  of  the  Canaanites.  They  themselves  were  to  be  driven  from  the  land,  and 
all  the  instruments  of  idolatry  utterly  destroyed.  The  need  of  this  command  will  be 
clearly  seen  if  we  consider — 

I.  The  great  object  which  was  before  the  mind  of  God  in  giving  the 
COMMAND.  This  is  alluded  to  in  ver.  64.  Canaan  was  ever  under  the  eye  of  God  as 
being  the  destined  inheritance  of  Israel ;  it  had  been  counted  as  such  even  from  the 
time  of  Abraham.  The  sadness  of  the  threat  against  Israel  in  the  day  of  its  apostasy 
lay  in  this,  that  it  was  a  threat  of  disinheriting  ^ch.  xiv.  12).  And  that  which  had 
been  so  long  preparing  for  Israel,  which  even  whjle  the  Canaanites  were  dwelling  in 
it  had  been  under  the  peculiar  supervision  of  God,  was  become  at  last  an  inheritance 
of  great  value.  It  was  to  be  cultivated  to  the  full,  and  would  then  richly  repay  for 
all  the  cultivation.  Such  interest  did  God  show  in  giving  this  land  to  the  Israelites 
in  all  its  fulness,  that  he  was  about  to  portion  it  bv  lot.  Each  tribe  in  particular 
was  to  feel  that  the  place  of  its  habitation  had  been  chosen  by  God.  Hence  the  need 
of  leaving  no  precaution  unemployed  to  make  this  favofwrei  land  sectire*  It  must 
"be  guarded  from  every  kind  of  danger,  however  remote,  improbable,  and  practically 
innocuous  it  may  seem.  If  Israel  lost  this  inheritance,  there  was  no  other  place  for 
it,  no  other  possession  on  which  it  could  advance  with  the  certainty  of  conquest  and, 
what  was  even  more  important,  with  the  consciousness  of  being  engaged  in  a  righteous 
cause.  In  Canaan,  as  long  as  it  kept  its  allegiance  to  God,  Israel  was  the  rightful 
possessor ;  but  everywhere  else  it  was  a  lawless,  unblessed  invader.  That  which  is 
of  inestimable  value,  and  which  once  gone  cannot  be  replaced,  must  first  of  all  be 
founded  in  security  and  surrounded  with  the  same.  "  If  the  foundations  be  destroyed, 
what  can  the  righteous  do  ?  "  (Ps.  xi.  3).  The  security  of  the  people  was  threatened 
by  all  that  threatened  the  honour  of  God.  And  it  was  a  distinct  dishonour  to  his 
name  to  allow  idolaters  to  remain  in  the  land  openly  to  practise  their  vicious  and 
degrading  rites.  Moreover,  there  was  every  chance  that  the  people  themselves  would 
be  subtly  and  gradually  drawn  to  idolatry.  Recollect  all  these  perils,  and  then  you 
will  see  ^ood  reason  why  God  made  a  stringent  demand  for  such  a  sweeping  treat- 
ment of  the  Canaanites.  The  cause  of  a  world's  redemption  was  bound  up  with  the 
safety  of  Israel's  inheritance.  And  we  also  have  an  inheritance  (Matt.  xix.  29 ; 
XXV.  34 ;  Acts  xx.  32  ;  xxvi.  18 ;  Rom.  viii.  17 ;  Gal.  iii.  29 ;  Ephes.  i.  11, 14 ;  iii.  6  ; 
1  Pet.  i.  4)  far  transcending  that  Canaan  which  was  so  much  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Israelites.  If  it  is  worth  anything  at  all,  it  is  worth  everything ;  worth  all  the  self- 
denial,  perseverance,  complete  submission  to  God,  and  patient  waiting  which  are 
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necessary  for  the  attaining  of  it.  We  must  not  leave  nnexpelied  from  onr  life  or 
undestrojed  from  our  circumstances  anything  that  may  imperil  the  inheritance. 
Walk  with  no  companion,  engage  in  no  business,  cultivate  no  taste  or  recreation^  if 
there  be  in  them  the  slightest  chance  of  peril  to  the  inheritance.  It  is  a  glorioofl 
thing  to  conquer  temptation  in  actual  conflict,  but  it  is  better  still  so  to  watch  and 
pray  as  not  to  enter  into  temptation  at  all. 

II.   The  great  TElfPTATION  ON  THE    PART    OF    ISRAEL    TO    REST    SATISFIED  WTTB 

AN  IMPERFECT  cx>NQnEST.  Not  of  course  that  Israel  thought  it  imperfect.  Israel 
was  anxious  in  its  own  way  to  have  the  conquest  and  possession  complete.  Bat  God 
alone  had  the  requisite  wisdom  and  foresight  to  direct  the  people  into  real  security. 
There  were  many  temptations  to  what  he  knew  was  a  premature  cessation  of  hostilitiesL 
The  Canaamtes  vfovtd  in  due  time  make  attempts  at  compromises  and  partial  sur- 
renders^  even  as  Pharaoh  had  made  like  attempts  when  his  people  were  smitten  by 
the  plagues.  There  was  the  temptation  that  came  from  the  weariness  of  long  wa/king. 
A  complete  expulsion  involved  much  delay.  We  are  tempted  even  in  the  affairs  of 
this  lite  to  premature  conclusions  through  sheer  impatience.  We  want  to  pluck  the 
ixmi  long  before  it  is  ripe.  Moreover,  the  Israelites,  many  of  them  at  least,  won  Id 
wish  to  make  slaves  of  the  Canaanites,  They  were  not  entering  Canaan  with  the 
steward-feeling  in  their  hearts.  The  promise  was  sufficiently  fulfilled  in  their 
estimate  when  they  got  the  land  to  do  as  they  liked  with  it  The  tribes  crossing 
Jordan  had  the  same  carnal  views  concerning  their  possession  as  Reuben  and  Gad 
concerning  the  land  which  they  had  chosen.  There  was  the  temptation  coming  from 
self-confidence ;  that  of  supposing  an  enemy  enfeebled  to  be  practically  the  same  as 
an  enemy  destrof/ed.  There  might  be  the  temptation  also  to  show  a  human,  ignorant^ 
undisceming  ptty^  as  contrasted  with  a  Divinely  wise  severity.  Such  utter  expulsion 
as  God  demanded  could  easily  be  made  to  look  unreasonaole,  and  indeed  nothing 
better  than  sheer  tvranny.  It  takes  much  patient  inquiry  to  discover  that  what  may 
be  kind  on  the  surface  is  cruel  underneath ;  kind  at  uie  present,  cruel  in  the  future ; 
kind  to  the  few,  cruel  to  the  many ;  kind  for  time,  utterly  ruinous  for  eternity. 
There  was  no  reasonable  pity  in  leaving  those  who  were  utterly  corrupt  to  become 
tlie  plentiful  sources  of  idolatrous  infection  to  the  people  of  «fehovah.  There  was 
also  the  temptation  that  came  from  a  very  imperfect  sympathy  with  the  purposes  of 
Ood,  During  their  wanderings  the  Israelites  had  shown  agam  and  agam  their  lack 
of  apprehension  and  appreciation  with  respect  to  Jehovah.  What  then  of  hearty 
aversion  from  idolatry  could  be  expected  when  its  subtle  perils  came  upon  them  ? 
Only  those  who  were  filled  with  an  abiding  sense  of  the  noliness  and  majesty  of 
God  could  estimate  the  dangers  of  idolatry  and  take  the  precautions  needful  to  guard 
against  them. 

III.  The  earnest  warning  in  which  Gk)D  specifies  the  results  of  negligence. 
1.  The  earlier  result  (ver.  66).  These  Canaanites,  however  fairly  they  speak,  and 
with  whatever  lem'ency  they  be  treated,  will  turn  out  pricks  and  thorns  in  the  end. 
"  Those  which  ye  let  remain  of  them."  One,  even  though  he  be  a  child,  and  seem 
easily  moulded  to  other  ends,  may  be  the  cause  of  measureless  mischief.  A  little 
leaven  leavens  the  whole  lump.  Behold  how  great  a  mass  of  matter  a  tiny  flame 
will  kindle.  A  Canaanite,  a  real  Canaanite^  worshipping  his  idols,  must  be  a  bad 
man.  Just  as  a  true,  believing  connection  with  God  leads  into  all  purity  and  virtue, 
so  a  grovelling  before  idols  makes  a  man  vicious ;  and  not  only  vicious,  but  the 
viciousness  is  upon  a  sort  of  principle  and  rule.  Those  who  change  the  glory  of  the 
incorruptible  God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  birds,  and  four- 
footed  Deasts,  and  creeping  things,  change  at  the  same  time  much  besides.  It  is  one 
of  the  unspeakable  miseries  of  idolatry  that  it  changes  vices  into  virtues,  and  idolaters 
do  the  most  wicked  things  for  conscience*  sake.  Hence  the  Canaanite  could  not  but 
hurt  the  Israelite  ;  it  was  his  very  nature  so  to  do.  He  might  undertake  allegiance 
and  amity,  but  bv  the  very  necessity  of  the  case  he  must  prove  in  the  end  a  prick  in 
the  eye  and  a  thorn  in  the  side.  Therefore  let  Israel  uproot  with  a  timely  and 
unsparing  severity  all  that  would  end  in  pricks  and  thorns.  Study  the  nature  of 
things  in  their  germs.  Stop  evil  if  you  can  at  the  very  beginning.  Consider,  in 
connection  with  this  expulsion  of  the  Canaanites  and  the  dangers  of  idolatry,  the 
whole  of  the  first  chapter  of  Romans.    2.  The  later  result  (ver.  66).    Leave  the 
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Canaanites  unezpelled,  and  the  end  will  be  the  expulsion  of  Israel.  '^  To  him  that 
knoweth  to  do  good,  and  doeth  it  not,  to  him  it  is  sin  "  (James  iv.  17).  In  the  li^ht 
of  this  threatening,  how  clearly  it  is  seen  that  what  made  the  Canaanites  so  offensive 
in  the  sight  of  God  was  their  idolatry  I  For  centuries  they  had  been  pursuing  their 
hideous  practices  in  that  very  land  where  a  holy  and  righteous  God  had  revealed 
himself  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  And  if  the  Israelites  by  a  disobedient  leni- 
ency fell  into  idolatry,  their  state  would  be  even  sadder  and  more  dishonourable  than 
that  of  Canaan,  because  the  fall  would  be  from  such  privileges.  Note  that  God 
placed  this  expulsion  of  the  Canaanites  as  a  work  of  obedience  for  the  people  to 

Serform.  If  they  failed  in  obedience  he  would  not  by  some  miracle  expel  the 
anaanites  himsell  "  -4«  /  thought  to  do  unto  them"  The  land  in  itself  was  no 
more  than  any  other  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  was  the  people— the  holy 
people  of  God — who  sanctified  the  land^  and  not  the  land  the  people.  And  if  they 
disobeyed  God  in  the  presence  of  all  these  idols,  with  their  associated  abominations, 
then  the  holy  became  unholy,  and  the  Canaanites  mi^ht  as  well  sta^  there  as  remove 
anywhere  else  (Prov.  viii.  20,  21 ;  xx.  21 ;  Eccles.  vii.  11 ;  Rev.  xxl  7). — ^T. 

Vers.  1 — 16. — The  Lord  appoint*  houndaries/or  the  promised  land.    L  Oonsideb 

THESE    B0UNDABIE8    AOCOBDINQ    TO    THE    EXTENT    0?    WHAT    THEY    INCLUDED.        The 

territory  was  a  very  limited  one,  geographically  speaking.  The  promised  land,  in- 
tended to  typify  the  large  privileges  of  the  believer,  and  me  heavenly  and  everlasting 
inheritance,  was  not  a  continent,  nor  even  a  considerable  part  of  a  continent  The 
Lord  would  teach  Israel,  and  through  them  all  his  people,  the  difEerence  between 
bigness  and  greatness,  between  quantity  and  quality,  between  mere  superficial  extent 
and  the  inexhaustible  wealth  that  comes  out  of  a  really  good  ground.  A  square  mile 
in  the  land  that  the  Lord  hath  blessed  is  better  than  all  the  sands  of  Sahara.  There 
was  no  legitimate  room  in  Israel  for  men  of  Alexander's  spirit,  weeping  because 
there  were  no  more  worlds  to  conquer.  The  scene  that  God  thus  mapped  out  was 
large  enough  to  give  impressive  and  beautiful  illustrations  of  his  ways,  and  to  brin^ 
peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness  worthy  of  bearing  such  names  to  all  who  received 
his  will  in  me  fulness  of  it.  Though  only  a  limited  territory,  it  was  for  that  reason 
all  the  more  compact ;  and  at  a  very  short  notice  the  whole  nation  could  gather  to 
any  point  for  purposes  of  worship  or  defence.  Outsiders,  who  did  not  know  how 
blessed  was  the  nation  whose  Gh>d  was  the  Lord,  might  count  the  land  only  a  little 
one  among  the  thousands  of  the  whole  earth.  All  depends  on  what  we  mean  when 
we  speak  of  the  lives  of  certain  people  as  limited,  poor,  narrow,  and  unprivileged. 
Such  words  may  only  reveal  onr  ignorance,  our  erroneous  principles  of  judgment, 
and  not  the  real  state  of  afiEairs.  It  should  ever  be  part  of  the  brightest  radiance  or 
God's  glory  in  the  eyes  of  his  people  that  he  can  welcome  the  poor  and  the  lowly 
to  his  choicest  blessings  and  to  the  sweetest  pleasures  he  can  confer  upon  the  human 
heart  Their  poverty  and  lowliness  do  not  unfit  them  for  these  things.  Paul,  who 
had  to  work  with  his  own  hands,  and  who  said  that  having  food  and  raiment  he  was 
therewith  content,  was  also  able  to  say,  **0  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of  the 
wisdom  and  knowledge  of  Godl"  (Rom.  xi.  33).  No  lord  of  broad  acres  ne,  no 
partaker  of  luxurious  repose  among  intellectual  pleasures,  but  still  he  knew  of  the 
peace  that  passeth  all  understanding,  the  ioy  that  is  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory, 
and  something  of  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and  height  of  that  love  of 
Christ  which  passeth  knowledge.  We  had  need  be  very  sure  of  our  competency 
before  we  begin  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  compass  and  depth  of  a  true  believer  a 
life. 

II.  Consider  the  exactness  or  these  boundaries.  The  country  was  carefully 
defined,  and  could  give  no  occasion  &r  boundary  disputes.  And  all  Christians  have 
a  carefully-defined  life  marked  out  for  them.  Even  external  circumstances  are  more 
under  our  control  than  at  first  seems  to  be  the  case.  Many  such  circumstances 
indeed  we  cannot  control,  but  many  also  depend  on  the  spirit  in  which  we  regard 
the  will  of  God.  For  instance,  it  could  hardly  be  said  tibat  God  marked  out  tneir 
territory  for  Reuben  and  Gad.  For  his  own  wise  purposes  he  allowed  their  choice, 
but  it  was  no  true  choice  of  his.  If  we  have  only  a  thoroughly  trustful  spirit,  a 
spirit  of  stewardship  towards  God,  we  may  all  have  the  profit  and  comfort  of  leeling 
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that  we  are  working  within  the  channels  and  limits  that  he  would  choose  for  our  life. 
Social  station  makes  no  difference  in  this  respect.  The  path  of  a  pious  king  is  just 
as  strictly  fixed  as  that  of  the  humblest  of  his  subjects.  The  farthest  planet  that 
circles  round  the  sun  has  its  path  just  as  much  marked  out  as  the  nearest  one,  though 
it  travels  a  far  longer  distance. 

III.  CONSIDEB   THE   EFFICACY   THESE    BOUNDARIES  WERE   MEANT   TO   HAVE   IN  THK 

WAY  OF  EXCLUSION.  We  see  God  clearly  providing  one  necessary  part  in  the  means 
whereby  to  drive  out  and  dispossess  the  Ganaanites.  He  fixed  the  line  beyond  which 
they  were  to  be  driven,  and  within  which  they  were  not  allowed  to  return  and  dwell. 
The  lines  between  the  Church  and  the  world  are  not  to  be  tampered  with  by  such  as 
value  all  that  is  most  precious  in  spiritual  possessions.  Let  the  world  have  its  own 
principles  and  assert  them  in  its  own  field  of  action  and  in  its  own  way.  Let  the 
men  of  the  world  act  as  men  of  the  world,  and  transmit  their  much-belauded  policy 
of  life  from  generation  to  generation  of  such  as  believe  in  their  principles.  They 
^o  by  what  men  are  and  by  what  they  cynically  assume  men  must  be,  for  they 
do  devoutly  believe  the  fact  that  what  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  even  though 
they  can  make  nothing  of  Christ's  reference  to  the  fact.  But  let  us  ever  claim  and 
preserve  a  place,  and  earnestly  defend  it,  where  the  supercilious  egotism  of  woridlv 
wisdom  shall  find  no  entrance.  Let  our  territory  be  fenced  round  with  "  Thus  saim 
the  Lord,'*  and  let  us  watch  with  a  jealous  vi^lance  the  slightest  encroachment  on 
it  We  also  believe  that  what  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  we  must  go  by 
what  men  are  ;  but  then  we  regard  in  addition  what  men  ou£[ht  to  be.  and  recbllect 
that  what  is  bom  of  the  spirit  is  spirit.  Blessed  is  he  who  feels  marked  out  in  his 
own  heart  the  boundary  which  Paul  specifies  when  he  says.  "The  flesh  lustetb 
against  the  Spirit,  and  &e  Spirit  against  the  flesh  "  (Gal.  v.  l7) ;  Canaanite  against 
Israelite,  and  Israelite  against  Canaanite.  It  availed  a  man  nothing  to  live  vdthin 
Israelite  borders  if  he  had  a  Canaanite  heart  Of  old  idolaters  were  rigorously 
excluded  from  a  certain  well-marked  territory,  and  the  typical  significance  of  this 
is  that  idolatries  themselves  must  be  driven  out  of  the  regenerate  heart,  and  kept 
out  of  it  by  all  the  armour  of  righteousness  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left 

IV.  Consider  the  special  significance  of  the  western  border  (ver.  6).  The 
great  sea  was  there,  the  open  pathway  of  nations,  the  symbol,  and  to  a  large  extent 
the  avenue,  of  Israel's  connection  with  the  whole  world.  For  though  Israel  had 
destroyed  Amorite  and  Midianite,  and  was  laid  under  command  to  drive  out  the 
Canaanite,  yet  in  the  seed  of  Abraham  all  families  of  the  earth  were  to  be  blessed. 
From  Canaan  there  was  a  path  of  blessing  by  a  landward  way  to  many  lands  beside, 
but  by  sea  there  was  a  way  to  every  island  also.  Consider  the  place  in  respect  or 
Christian  privileges  and  influences  which  the  island  England  occupies  among  the 
nations.  The  seaward  aspect  of  Israel  suggests  to  us  the  blessings  that  we,  and 
indeed  many  peoples  beside,  have  gained  from  her.  Notice  also  the  element  of 
r^erence  to  the  sea  which  this  seaward  boundary  qf  Canaan  hcu  hroiufht  into  the 
Scriptures.  The  Scriptures  were  written  by  men  who  felt  the  power  of  the  ocearu 
Men  within  reach  of  the  sea  could  then  hear  the  whole  of  nature  praise  God.  They 
could  not  only  say,  "  Let  the  heavens  rejoice,  and  let  the  earth  be  glad/*  but  also, 
"  Let  the  sea  roar,  and  the  fulness  thereof '*  (Ps.  xcvi.  11).  How  could  David  have 
given  Ps.  civ.  its  completeness  without  a  sight  of  the  sea  ?  And  thus  we  find 
Baegai  contrasting  the  great  elements,  first  oi  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and  then 
of  the  sea  and  the  dry  land  (Hag.  ii.  6).  It  helped  David  to  think  of  the  omnipresence 
of  God,  as  he  imagined  himseS  dwelling  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  and  feel- 
ing even  there  that  mighty  grasp  guarding  and  sustaining  him  (Ps.  cxxxix.  9,  10). 
And  it  served  also  to  remind  men  how  in  after  days  the  Lord  would  famish  all  the 
gods  of  the  earth,  and  men  would  worship  him,  every  one  from  his  place,  even  aU 
the  isles  of  the  heathen  (Zeph.  ii.  11).  Traly  it  was  by  no  accident,  but  by  a  deep 
and  gracious  design,  that  tne  land  of  promise  had  the  great  sea  for  one  of  its 
borders. — Y. 
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EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


The  Lbyitioal  cities,  akd  cities  of 
beftjqe,  and  laws  as  to  homicide  (yen. 
1 — 84).  Yer.  1.— And  the  Lord  ipake. 
Ct  ch.  xxxiii.  60 ;  xxxvi.  18. 

Yer.  2.— That  they  give  unto  the  Levitet 
.  .  .  oitiei  to  dwell  in.  This  legislation 
forms  the  natural  sequel  and  complement  of 
the  Divine  decrees  already  promulgated  con- 
cerning the  Levites.  Separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  tribes  from  the  time  of  the  first 
census  (ch.  i.  49),  excluded  from  any  tribal 
inheritance  (ch.  xviiL  20),  but  endowed  with 
tithes  and  offerings  for  their  maintenance 
(ch.  xviiL  21,  Ac),  it  was  also  necessary 
that  they  should  he  provided  with  homes 
for  themselves  and  their  cattle.  They  miffht 
indeed  have  been  left  to  exist  as  they  could, 
and  where  they  could,  upon  the  provision 
made  for  them  in  the  law.  ^  But,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  provision  was  itself  precarious, 
dependiog  as  it  did  upon  the  piety  and  fl;ood 
feeling  of  the  people  (which  must  often  have 
been  found  wanting :  c£  Neh.  xiii.  10 ;  MaL 
iii  8,  9) ;  and,  on  the  other,  it  is  evident  that 
the  Levites  were  intended,  as  far  as  their 
family  and  social  life  was  concerned,  to  share 
the  ordinary  comforts  and  e^jovments  of 
Israelites.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
foreign  to  the  Mosaic  ideal  than  a  ministi^ 
celibate,  ascetic,  and  detached  from  this 
world's  wealth,  such  as  readily  enough  sprang 
up  (whether  intended  or  not)  under  the 
teaching  of  the  gospel  (cf.  Luke  x.  4 ;  xiL  33 ; 
Acts  XX.  34, 36  ;  1  Cor.  vii  7,  25,  26 ;  ix.  18, 
27 ;  2  Cor.  vi  10 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  4).  Bubnrbi. 
The  Hebrew  word  B^W  undoubtedly  means 
here  a  pasture,  or  a  paddock,  an  enclosed 
place  outside  the  town  into  which  the  cattle 
were  driven  by  day  to  feed.  It  is  possible 
that  the  A.  Y.  may  have  used  the  word  "  sub- 
urbs''  in  that  sense.  To  keep  cattle  to 
some  extent  was  not  only  a  universal  cus- 
tom, but  was  well-nigh  a  necessity  of  life  in 
that  age.  * 

Yer.  8.— For  their  cattte.  D^Pp??, "  for 
their  great  cattle,"  i,  e,  oxen,  camels,  and 
any  other  beasts  of  draught  or  burden.  For 
their  goods.  **  For  their  possessions,''  which 
in  this  connection  would  mean  their  ordinary 
'*live  stock,"  chiefly  sheep  and  goats;  the 

word  itself  {U^Tp)  is  indeterminate.  For 
all  their  beasts.  Dri^n~757,  an  expression 
which  apparently  only  sums  up  what  has 
previously  been  mentioned. 

Yer.  6. — ^Te  shall  measure  from  without 
the  eity  (1^  pnp  -  U«  r^c  irAiwc)  .  .  . 
two  thousand  onbitt.    These  directions  are 


very  obscure.  Some  hare  held  that  the 
country  for  1000  cubits  beyond  the  walls  was 
reserved  for  pasture  (according  to  ver.  4), 
and  for  another  1000  cubits  ror  fields  and 
vine3rards,  so  that  the  Levitical  lands  ex- 
tended 2000  cubits  in  all  directions.  This 
is  reasonable  in  itself,  since  2000  cubits  is 
only  half  a  mile,  and  rather  more  than  a 
square  mile  of  land  would  not  seem  too  much 
for  pastures,  gardens,  Ac  for  a  town  with 
at  least  1000  inhabitants.  The  smallest  tribe 
territories  seem  to  have  comprised  some  800 
square  miles  of  country ;  ana  if  we  take  the 
Levitical  towns  as  averaging  1000  cubits 
square,  their  fortv-eight  cities  would  only 
give  them  seveni^-tinree  square  miles  of 
territory.  There  is,  however,  no  notice  of 
anything  being  ffiven  to  the  Levites  except 
their  "suburbs,  so  that  this  explanation 
must  be  at  best  very  doubtfhL  Others  have 
ai^ed  for  a  plan  according  to  which  each 
outer  boundary,  drawn  at  1000  cubits'  dis- 
tance from  the  wall,  would  measure  2000 
cubits,  plus  the  length  of  the  town  wall; 
but  this  is  &r  too  artificial,  and  could  only 
be  considered  possible  as  long  as  it  was  con- 
fined to  a  papei  sketch,  for  it  presupposes 
that  each  city  lay  four^uare,  and  faced  the 
four  points  of  the  compass.  If  the  first 
explanation  be  untenable,  the  only  alterna- 
tive sufficiently  simple  and  natural  is  to 
suppose  that,  in  order  to  avoid  irregularities 
of  measurement,  each  outer  boundary  was  to 
be  drawn  at  an  approximate  distance  of  1000 
cubits  from  the  wall,  and  each  of  an  approx- 
imate length  of  2000  cubits ;  at  the  angles 
the  lines  would  have  to  be  joined  as  best 
they  might  In  Levit.  xxv.  82 — 84  certain 
regulations  are  inserted  in  favour  of  the 
Levites.  Their  houses  might  be  redeemed 
at  any  time,  and  not  only  within  the  fidl 
year  allowed  to  others ;  moreover,  they 
returned  to  them  (contrary  to  the  general 
rule)  at  the  year  of  Jubilee.  Their  property 
in  the  "  suburbs  "  they  could  not  sell  at  all, 
for  it  was  inalienable.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  these  regulations  were  really 
made  at  Mount  Sinai,  presupposing,  as  they 
do,  the  legislation  of  this  chapter;  but  if 
they  were  actually  made  at  this  time,  on  the 
eve  of  the  conquest,  it  is  easy  to  see  why- 
they  were  subsequently  inserted  in  the  chap- 
ter which  deals  generally  with  the  powers  of 
sale  and  redemption. 

Yer.  6.— And  among  the  eities.  Rather, 
"and  the  cities."  D^TJfiJ  n^)— »aJ  tAq 
wroXitc  The  construction  is  broken,  or 
rather  is  continuous  throughout  vers.  6 — 8, 
the  accusative  being  repeated.  Six  eities 
for  ntoM.    See  below  on  ver.  11. 

Yer.   7.— Forty  and  eight  oities.     The 
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Levites  numbered  nearly  60,000  souls  (see  on 
ch.  xxvi  62),  so  that  each  Levitical  city 
would  have  an  ayerage  population  of  about 
1000  to  start  with.  There  seems  no  suffi- 
cient reason  for  supposing  that  they  shared 
their  towns  with  men  of  the  surrounding 
tribe.  Even  if  the  provision  made  for  their 
habitation  was  excessiye  at  first  (which  does 
not  appear),  yet  their  rate  of  increase  should 
have  been  exceptionally  high,  inaamnch  as 
they  were  not  liable  to  military  service.  It 
is  possible  that  mystical  reasons  led  to  the 
selection  of  the  number  forty-eight  (12  x  4, 
both  typical  of  universality),  but  it  is 
at  least  equally  probable  that  it  was  de- 
termined by  the  actual  numbers  of  the 
tribe. 

Ver.  8.~And  the  eitiei  which  jt  shall 
give  shall  be,  &c.  Rather,  *'  And  as  to  the 
cities  which  ye  shall  give  from  the  possession 
of  the  children  of  Israel,  from  the  many  ye 
shall  multiply,  and  from  the  few  ye  &all 
decrease."  What  seems  to  be  a  general  rule 
of  proportionate  giving  is  laid  down  here, 
but  it  was  not  carried  out,  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  see  how  it  could  have  been.  From  the 
large  combined  territory  of  Judah  and 
Simeon  nine  cities  were  indeed  surrendered 
(Josh,  xzi.),  but  all  the  rest,  sreat  and  small, 
gave  up  four  apiece,  except  Naphtali,  which 
gave  up  three  only.  As  the  territory  of 
rTaphtaii  was  apparently  large  in  proportion 
to  its  numbers,  this  was  probably  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  the  tribe  stood  last 
ontheHst.  Everyone.  Hebrew, ^^.  It 
was  in  fact  each  tribe  that  surrendered  so 
many  cities,  but  since  the  tribal  inheritance 
was  the  joint  property  of  all  the  tribesmen, 
every  man  felt  that  he  was  a  party  to  the 
gift.  No  doubt  it  was  the  Divine  intention 
to  foster  in  the  tribes  as  far  as  possible  this 
local  feeling  of  interest  and  property  in  the 
Levites  who  dwelt  among  them  (compare  the 
expression  ** their  scribes  and  Pharisees"  in 
Luke  V.  80).  The  dispersion  of  the  Levites 
(however  mysteriously  connected  with  the 
prophecy  of  Gen.  xlix.  6—7)  was  obviously 
designed  to  form  a  bond  of  unity  for  all 
Israel  by  diffusinfj;  the  knowledge  and  love 
of  the  national  religion,  and  by  keeping  up  a 
constant  communication  between  tne  niture 
capital  and  all  the  provinces.  According  to 
the  Divine  ideal  Israel  as  a  whole  was  **  the 
election  "  {tf  UXoyrj)  from  all  the  earth,  the 
Levites  were  the  UXoyri  of  Israel,  and  the 
priests  the  IrXoyi}  of  Levi.  The  priestly 
family  was  at  present  too  small  to  be  influ- 
ential, but  the  Levites  were  numerous 
enough  to  have  leavened  the  whole  nation  if 
they  had  walked  worthy  of  their  calling. 
They  were  gathered  together  in  towns  of 
their  own,  partly  no  doubt  in  order  to  avoid 
disputes,  but  partly  that  they  might  have  a 


better  opportunity  of  setting  forth  the  true 
ideal  of  what  Jewish  life  should  be. 

Yer.  11.— Te  shall  appoint  tou  citiM  to 
be  eitiei  of  reftage  for  yon.    Grod  had  already 
announced  that  he  would  appoint   a  place 
whither  one  guO^  of  unpremeditated  man- 
slaughter might  flee  for  safety  (Exod.  xxi 
18).     The  expression  there  used  does  not 
point  to  more  than  one  "place,"  bat  it  is 
not  inconsistent  with  several     F^bably  the 
right  of  sanctuary  has  been  recogniaed  tram 
the  earliest  times  in  which  any  lo«d  appropri- 
ation of  places  to  sacred  purposes  haa  been 
made.     It  is  an  instinct  of  religion  to  look 
upon  one  who  has  escaped  into  a  aacred  en- 
closure as  being  under  the  personal  protection 
of  the  presiding  deity.     It  is  certain  that  the 
right  was  largely  recognised  in  Egypt,  where 
the  priestly  caste  was  so  powerful  and  am- 
bitious ;  and  this  is  no  doubt  the  reason 
(humanly    speaking)    for   the   promise    in 
Exod.  zxi.  18,  and  for  the  command  in  the 
following  verse.    Inasmudi  as  the  whole  of 
Canaan  was  the  Lord's,  any  places  within  it 
might  be  endowed  with  rights  of  sanctuary, 
but   it   was  obviously  suitable  that    they 
should  be  Levitical  cities ;  the  Divine  pre- 
rogative of  mercy  could  nowhere  be  better 
exercised,  nor  would  any  citizens  be  better 
q^ualifled  to  pronounce  and  to  uphold  the 
netful  decision  in  each  case. 

ver.  12.— From  the  avenger.  Hebrew, 
7^i.  Septuagint,  6  dyxi^rtvuty  rb  alfia. 
In  all  other  passages  (twelve  in  number) 
where  the  word  occurs  in  this  sense  it  ia 
qualified  bv  the  addition  <' of  blood."  Stand- 
ing by  itself,  it  is  everywhere  else  translated 
"kinsman,"  or  (more  properly)  •'redeemer," 
and  is  constancy  applied  in  that  sense  to 
God  our  Saviour  (Job  xix.  25 ;  Isa.  bdiL  16 
&c).  The  two  ideas,  however,  which  seem 
to  us  so  distinct,  and  even  so  opposed, 
are  in  their  origin  one.  To  the  men  of 
the  primitive  age,  when  public  justice  was 
not,  and  when  might  was  right,  the  only 
protector  was  one  who  could  and  woula 
avenge  them  of  their  wrongs,  and  by  avenging 
prevent  their  repetition.  This  champion  en 
the  injured  individual,  or  rather  family, — ^for 
rights  and  wrongs  were  thought  of  as  belongs 
ing  to  families  rather  than  to  individuals, — 
was  their  goel,  who  had  their  peace,  their 
safety,  above  aU,  their  honour,  in  his  charge. 
For  no  sentiments  spring  up  quicker,  and 
none  exercise  a  more  tyrannous  sway,  than 
the  sentiment  of  honour,  which  in  its  various 
and  often  strangely  distorted  forms  has 
always  perhaps  outweighed  all  other  con- 
siderations in  the  minds  of  men.  Now  the 
earliest  form  in  which  the  sentiment  of 
honour  asserted  itself  was  in  the  blood-feud. 
If  one  member  of  a  family  was  slain,  an  in- 
tolerable shame  and    sense  of  contumely 
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rested  upon  the  family  until  blood  had  been 
ayenged  by  blood,  until  **  satisfaction  "  had 
been  done  by  the  death  of  the  manalayer. 
He  who  freed  the  family  from  this  intolerable 
pain  and  humiliation — ^who  enabled  it  to 
hold  up  its  head,  and  to  breathe  fi:ee]y  once 
more — was  the  goel;  and  in  the  natural 
order  of  things  he  was  the  nearest '' kins- 
man "  of  the  Edain  who  could  and  would  take 
the  duty  upon  him.  To  these  natural  feel- 
ings was  added  in  many  cases  a  religious 
sentiment  which  regarded  homicide  as  a  sin 
against  the  higher  Powers  for  which  they 
too  demanded  me  blood  of  the  guilty.  Such 
was  the  feeling  among  the  Greeks,  and 
probably  among  the  E^irptians,  while  among 
the  Hebrews  it  could  plead  Divine  sanction, 
ffiven  in  the  most  comprehensiye  terms: 
**  Your  blood  of  your  lives  will  I  require,  at 
the  hand  of  every  beast  will  1  •require  it ;  and 
at  the  hand  of  man ;  .  .  .  whoso  sheddeth 
man's  blood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed" 
(Gen.  iz.  5,  6).  The  moral  difSculties  of 
this  proclamation  need  not  here  be  con- 
sidered ;  it  is  enough  to  take  note  that  the 
Divine  law  itself  recognised  the  duty  as  well 
as  the  lawfulness  of  private  blood-revenge 
when  public  justice  could  not  be  depended 
on.  The  goel,  therefore,  was  not  merely 
the  natural  champion  of  his  fomily,  nor 
only  the  deliverer  who  satisfied  the  imperious 
demands  of  an  artificial  code  of  honour ;  he 
was  a  minister  of  God,  in  whose .  patient 
efforts  to  hunt  down  his  victim  the  thirst 
for  vengeance  was  to  some  extent  at  least 
superseded  by,  or  rather  transmuted  into,  the 
longing  to  glorify  God  (compare  the  difficult 
case  of  Rev.  vi.  10).  It  was  not  merely 
human  feelings  of  great  reach  and  tenacity 
which  were  outraged  by  the  immunity  of  the 
manslayer ;  it  was  still  more  the  justice  of 
God  which  received  a  grievous  wound.  Just 
because,  however,  God  had  made  the  cause 
of  the  slain  man  his  own,  and  had  sanctioned 
the  avenging  mission  of  the  goel,  he  could 
therefore  regulate  the  course  of  vengeance  so 
as  to  make  it  run  as  even  as  possible  with 
true  justice.  It  was  not  indeed  possible  to 
distinguish  ah  initio  between  the  homicide 
which  deserved  and  that  which  did  not 
deserve  capital  punishment.  Such  distinc- 
tion, difficult  under  any  circumstances,  was 
impossible  when  venseance  was  in  private 
hands.  But  while  the  goel  could  not  be 
restrained  from  immediate  pursuit  unhindered 
by  investigation  or  compunction  (lest  his 
whole  usefulness  be  paralysed),  the  manslayer 
might  have  opportunity  to  escape,  and  to  be 
sheltered  under  the  Divine  mercy  until  he 
could  establish  (if  that  were  possible)  his 
innocence.  No  better  instance  can  be  found 
of  the  way  in  which  the  King  of  Israel 
adopted  the  sentiments  and  institutions  of  a 
semi-barbarous    age,    added   to   them   the 


sanctions  of  religion,  and  so  modified  them 
as  to  secure  the  maximum  of  practical  good 
consistent  with  the  social  state  and  moral 
feelings  of  the  people.  No  doubt  many  an 
individual  was  overtaken  and  slain  by  th^ 
goel  who  did  not  deserve  to  die  according  to 
our  ideas ;  but  where  perfection  was  unattain- 
able, this  error  was  far  less  dangerous  to  that 
age  than  the  opposite  error  of  diminishing  the 
sanctity  of  human  life  and  the  awfulness  of 
Divine  justice.  The  congregation.  Hebrew, 
rrjj.  This  word  is  used  frequently  from 
Exod.  zii.  8  to  the  end  of  this  chapter,  and 
again  in  Joshua  and  the  last  two  chapters  of 
Judges.  It  is  not  found  in  Deuteronomy, 
nor  often  in  the  later  books.  In  every  case 
apparently  eydah  signifies  the  whole  nation 
as  gathered  together,  e,  g.  as  represented  by 
all  who  had  an  acknowledged  right  to  appear, 
for  of  course  600,000  men  could  not  gather 
together  in  any  one  place.  The  force  of  the 
word  may  be  understood  by  reference  to  its 
use  in  Judges .  xx.  1 ;  xxi.  10,  13,  16. 
Another  word  {?k}[>)  is  also  used,  less  fre- 
quently in  Leviticus  and  Numbers,  but  more 
frequently  in  the  later  books,  for  the  general 
assembly  of  the  people  of  IsraeL  No  dis- 
tinction of  meamng  can  be  drawn  between 
the  two  words,  and  it  cannot,  therefore,  be 
maintained  that  the  "  congregation  "  of  this 
verse  means  the  local  elders  of  Josh.  xx.  4. 
The  regulations  there  laid  down  are  not  in- 
consistent with  the  present  law,  but  are  quite 
independent  of  it.  They  refer  to  a  preliminary 
heanng  of  the  case  as  stated  by  the  fugitive 
alone  in  order  to  determine  his  right  to 
shelter  in  the  mean  time;  which  right,  if 
accorded,  was  without  prejudice  to  the  future 
judmnent  of  the  "congregation"  on  the 
whde  facts  of  the  case  (see  below  on 
ver.  25). 

Yer.  13. — Six  eitiei.  See  on  Deut.  xix. 
8,  9,  where  three  more  are  apparently  ordered 
to  be  set  aside  upon  a  certain  contingency. 

Yer.  14.— Te  shall  give  three  oitiei  on 
thif  side  Jordan.  According  to  Deut.  iv. 
41—43,  Moses  himself  severed  these  three 
cities,  Bezer  of  the  Reubenites,  Ramoth  of 
the  Gadites,  and  Gk>lan  of  the  Manassites. 
Those  verses,  however,  seem  to  be  an  evident 
interpolation  where  they  stand,  and  are 
hardly  consistent  with  previous  statements 
if  taken  literally.  It  is  tolerably  clear  that 
the  two  tribes  had  only  formed  temporary 
settlements  hitherto,  and  that  their  bound- 
aries were  not  defined  as  yet ;  also  that  the 
Levitical  cities  (to  which  the  cities  of  refuge 
were  to  belong)  were  not  separated  until  after 
the  conquest.  It  is  likely  that  Deut.  iv. 
41—48  IS  a  fragment,  the  real  meaning  of 
which  is  that  Moses  ordered  the  severance  of 
three  cities  on  that  side  Jordan  as  cities  of 
refuge,  for  which  purposes  the  three  cities 
mentioned  were  afterwards  selected. 
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Yer.  16. — ^With  an  iattrament  of  Iron. 
There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  7^3  has 

V :  - 

here  (as  elsewhere)  its  proper  meaning  of 
iron.  The  expression  must  be  held  to  include 
both  weapons  and  other  instruments;  the 
former  may  have  been  mostly  made  of  bronze, 
but  where  iron  is  used  at  sll  it  is  sure  to  be 
employed  in  war. 

Ver.  17.— With  throwing  a  itone,  whert- 
with  he  maj  dit.  Literally,  *'  with  a  stone 
of  the  band,  by  which  one  may  die,"  i.  e, 
a  stone  which  is  suitable  for  striking  or 
throwing,  and  apt  to  inflict  a  mortal  wound. 

Ver.  18. — ^A  hand  wsapon  of  wood.  A 
dub,  or  other  such  formidable  instrument. 

Ver.  19.— When  he  meoteth  hbn,  i.s.  out- 
side a  city  of  refuge. 

Ver.  20.— Bat  it  Rather,  "and  if"  (D«J). 
The  consideration  of  wilful  murder  is  con- 
tinued in  these  two  verses,  although  chiefly 
with  reference  to  the  motive.  It  is  to  be 
understood  that  the  deliberate  intent  was 
present  in  the  former  cases,  and  a  new  case 
IS  added,  viz.,  if  he  smite  him  with  his  fist 
with  fatal  consequences. 

Ver.  22.— Without  enmity, .  .  .  without 
layinff  of  wait.  These  expressions  seem 
intended  to  limit  mercy  to  cases  of  pure 
accident,  such  as  that  quoted  in  Dent.  xix.  5. 
Neither  provocation  nor  any  other  "  extenu- 
ating circumstances"  are  taken  into  account,- 
nor  what  we  now  speak  of  as  absence  of  pre- 
meditation. The  want  of  these  &ier  dis- 
tinctions, as  well  as  the  short  and  simple 
list  of  fatal  injuries  given,  show  the  rudeness 
of  the  age  for  which  these  regulations  were 
made. 

Ver.  25.— The  eongregation  (H^Jg)  shall 
restore  him  to  the  city  of  his  refuge.  It  is 
perfectly  plain  from  this  (and  from  Josh.  xx. 
6)  that  the  general  assembly  of  all  Israel  was 
to  summon  both  homicide  and  avenger  before 
them  with  their  witnesses,  and,  if  they  found 
the  accused  innocent,  were  to  send  him  back 
under  safe  escort  to  the  city  in  which  he  had 
taken  refuge.  He  shall  abide  in  it  unto  the 
death  of  the  hijgh  priest.  No  doubt  his 
family  might  join  bun  in  his  exile,  and  his 
life  might  be  fairly  happy  as  well  as  safe 
within  certain  narrow  limits ;  but  under 
ordinary  circumstances  he  must  forfeit  much 
and  risk  more  by  his  enforced  absence  from 
home  and  land.  It  is  not  easy  to  see  why 
the  death  of  the  high  priest  should  have  set 
the  fugitive  free  from  the  law  of  vengeance, 
except  as  foreshadowing  the  death  of  Christ. 
No  similar  significance  is  anywhere  else  at- 
tributed to  the  death  of  the  high  priest ;  and 
it  was  rather  in  its  unbroken  continuance 
than  in  its  recurring  interruntion  that  the 
priesthood  of  Aaron  typifiea  that  of  the 
Redeemer.    To  see  anything  of  a  vicarious  or 


satisfoctory  character  in  the  death  of  the 
high  priest  seems  to  be  introducing  an 
element  quite  foreign  to  the  symbolism  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Tne  stress,  however,  which 
is  laid  upon  the  fact  of  his  decease  (cf.  ver. 
28),  and  the  solemn  notice  T>f  his  having  been 
anointed  with  the  holy  oil,  seem  to  point 
unmistakably  to  sometmni^  in  his  official  and 
consecrated  character  which  made  it  right 
that  the  rigour  of  the  law  should  die  with 
him.  What  the  Jubile  was  to  the  debtor  who 
had  lost  his  property,  that  the  death  of  the 
high  priest  was  to  the  homicide  who  had 
lost  his  liberty.  If  it  was  the  case,  as  com- 
monly believed,  that  all  blood  feuds  were 
absolutely  terminated  by  the  death  of  the 
high  priest,  might  this  not  be  because  the 
high  priest,  as  chief  minister  of  the  law  of 
God,  was  himself  the  goel  of  the  whole 
nation?  When  he  diea  all  processes  of 
vengeance  lapsed,  because  they  had  really 
been  commenced  in  his  name. 

Ver.  26.— Without  the  border  of  the  eity, 
i.e.  no  doubt  beyond  its  "suburbs." 

Ver.  80. — By  the  mouth  of  witnesses,  t,  e. 
of  two  at  least  (cf.  Dent,  xvii  6). 

Ver.  81.  —  Te  shall  take  no  satisfisction 
for  the  life  of  a  murderer.  The  passion  for 
vengeance  is  both  bad  and  good,  and  is 
therefore  to  be  carefully  punfied  and  re- 
strained ;  but  when  the  desire  for  vengeance 
can  be  appeased  by  a  money  payment,  it 
has  become  wholly  bad,  and  is  only  a  despic- 
able form  of  covetousness  which  msults  the 
justice  it  pretends  to  invoke.  Such  pay- 
ments or  **  ransoms  "  are  permitted  by  the 
Koran,  and  have  been  common  among  most 
semi-civilised  peoples,  notably  amongst  our 
old  English  ancestors. 

Ver.  82. — ^That  he  should  oome  again  to 
dwell  in  the  land.  No  one  might  buy  off 
the  enmity  of  the  avenger  before  the  ap- 
pointed time,  for  that  would  give  an  unjust 
advantage  to  wealth,  and  would  make  the 
whole  matter  mercenary  and  vulgar. 

Ver.  83.— The  land  eannot  be  eleaased. 
Literally,  "there  is  no  expiation  (">S5j)  for 
the  land."  Septuagint,  oi)x  l5tXa<r5i^«rat  n 
yq.  By  these  expressions  the  Lord  places  the 
sin  of  murder  m  its  true  light,  as  a  sin 
against  himself.  The  land,  his  land,  is  de- 
filed with  the  blood  of  the  slain,  and  nothing 
can  do  away  with  the  guilt  which  cleaves  to 
it  but  the  strict  execution  of  Divine  justice 
upon  the  murderer.  Money  might  satisfy 
the  relatives  of  the  slain,  but  cannot  satisfy 
his  Maker. 

Ver.  84.— For  I  the  Lord  dwell  among 
the  ehildren  of  Israel.  Therefore  the  mur- 
derer's hand  is  raised  against  me ;  the  blood 
of  tie  slain  is  ever  before  ray  eyes,  its  cry  for 
vengeance  ever  in  my  ears  (cf.  Gen.  iv.  10 ; 
Matt,  xxiil  85;  Rev.  vi.  10). 
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HOMILETICS. 

Vers.  1 — 34. — The  dwelling  of  the  faithful :  the  Redeemer :  the  sanctity  of  life. 
There  are  in  this  chapter  three  things  closely  connected  historicallyi  and  therefore 
closely  consecutive  in  the  narrative,  but  distinct  in  their  spiritual  application.  We 
have,  therefore,  separately  to  consider — I.  The  provision  which  God  makes  for  his 

OWN,  AND  THEIR  DISPERSION  ;   II.   ThB  REFUGE   SET   BEFORE   HIM   THAT   IS    GUILTY   OF 

BLOOD;    III.  The  sanctity  of  life. 

I.  In  the  regulations  made  for  the  habitation  of  the  Levites  and  their  cattle  we 
have  some  sort  of  precedent  for  religious  endowments ;  but  this  precedent  loses  all 
value  in  argument  when  we  consider  that  the  old  dispensation  was  essentially  tem- 
poral, which  ours  is  not ;  moreover,  the  Levites  do  not  correspond  to  the  clergy, 
but  rather  to  the  inner  circle  of  the  faithful,  who  are  more  emphatically  the 
"salt  of  the  earth."  Consider,  therefore,  as  to  the  habitation  of  the  Levites — 
1.  ThcU  it  was  the  will  of  Qod  to  disperse  them  as  vndely  as  possible  throttghout 
Israel — a  thing  which  might  have  been  looked  upon  as  a  punishment  to  them 
(Gen.  xlix.  7),  but  was  re^ly  for  the  common  gooa.  Even  so  it  is  his  will  that 
his  own,  who  are  more  especially  his  own,  should  be  scattered  far  and  wide  among 
the  mass  of  imperfect  or  nominal  Christians ;  not  gathered  together  in  one  comer 
of  Christendom,  but  everywhere  found  as  the  few  among  the  many.  And  note  that 
this  is  the  very  law  of  "  salt,"  which  must  be  scattered  and  diffused  to  exercise 
its  antiseptic  functions.  2.  That  the  Levites,  although  dispersed^  yet  lived  in  com- 
munities^ and  this  no  doubt  that  they  might  set  forth  the  life  of  holiness  according 
to  the  law.  Even  so  there  is,  beside  the  law  of  dispersion,  a  counter-law  of  aggrega- 
tion for  "  the  spiritual,*'  which  makes  mightily  for  holiness.  For  Christianity  is  a 
life,  and  life  is  complex,  and  therefore  can  only  be  lived  by  many  who  agree.  There 
should  be  centres  of  high  religious  influence  everywhere,  but  those  centres  should  be 
strong.  3.  That  the  allotments  of  the  Levites  ^  though  sufficient  t  were  far  from  being 
extensive,  on  any  understanding  of  the  text.  Even  so,  for  those  who  would  be  an 
example  to  Christ's  flock,  sufficiency  is  the  rule,  and  nothing  more  (1  Tim.  vi.  8). 
God  does  not  design  poverty  for  his  own  (Luke  xu.  31),  unless  voluntarily  embraced 
(i6u£.  ver.  33),  but  assuredly  not  wealth  {ibid.  vi.  24).  4.  That  the  object  aimed  at 
%n  the  allotment  of  their  cities  was  to  give  ecuih  tribe;  and  even  each  tribesman,  a  per- 
sonal and  local  interest  in  the  Levites.  Even  so  it  is  the  will  of  Qod  that  those  who 
specially  follow  after  him  should  be  identified  as  strongly  as  possible  with  those 
around  them,  in  order  that  these  may  love  and  reverence  them.  Every  Christian 
land  has  its  *' saints,"  by  whom  it  is  the  more  edified  in  that  it  feels  them  to  be 
specially  its  own. 

Consider  also,  mystically — 1.  That  the  Levitical  cities  numbered  forty-eigJit,  i.  e. 
12  X  4 — the  first  being  the  symbol  of  the  universal  (apostolic — see  Rev.  xxi.  14) 
Church,  the  second  of  tne  whole  earth  (Matt.  viii.  11 ;  Kev.  xxi.  13),  the  whole  signi- 
fying diffusion  throughout  the  world.  Even  so  the  religious  life  is  universal  in  all 
parts  of  the  (}hurch  of  God,  even  in  those  which  seem  to  us  most  remote.  2.  That 
the  enclosures  round  the  Levitical  cities  m^easured  the  same  every  way— lay  four squa/re 
as  far  as  possible.  Even  so  it  is  the  ideal  of  the  religious  life  that  it  be  not  one- 
sided, or  unequal,  but  attain  its  full  development  in  all  directions ;  if  not  it  must 
be  starved  to  some  extent 

II.  The  law  of  refuge  from  the  goel  is  one  of  the  most  striking,  and  yet  difficult, 
of  the  foreshadowing  of  the  gospel.  It  is  complicated,  in  the  spiritual  interpretation, 
by  the  fact  that  Christ  is  the  Victim  with  whose  blood  our  hands  are  stained,  and  our 
only  Refuse,  while  he  is  also  typified  as  Redeemer  by  the  goel,  and  as  Messiah 
by  the  anomted  priest.  Consider,  nowe ver — 1.  That  the  law  presupposed  and  pro- 
vided for  a  stale  of  blood-guiltiness,  which  brought  after  it  the  sentence  of  death  (Gen. 
ix.  6).  Even  so  the  gospel  presupposes  that  all  have  sinned,  and  have  become  guilty 
of  the  death  of  Christ,  who  died  for  our  sins,  and  have  incurred  the  sentence  of 
eternal  death.  David  said,  *^  Deliver  me  from  blood-guiltiness  "  (Ps.  li.  14),  but  he 
had  already  incurred  it  (2  Sam.  xii.  9) ;  and  so  have  we  ^cf.  Heb.  vi.  6  ;  x.  29).  2. 
That  it  provided  for  such  Uood-guiltiness  as  was  unwittingly  incurred.  Even  so 
Christ's  excuse  for  us  is  that  we  *' know  not  what  we  do"  (Liike  xxiii.  24),  and  our 
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hope  is  that  we  have  not  wilfully  and  deliberately  preferred  sin  as  such  (Acts  iii.  17 ; 
1  Tim.  i.  13).  3.  That  it  presupposed  that  the  avenger  loas  on  foot  to  take  the  life 
of  the  manslayer.  Even  so  the  gospel  testifies  by  its  very  offers  of  mercy  that  the 
Divine  justice  is  surely  gone  f omi  witli  the  edict  of  death  against  every  soul  that 
hath  sinned,  and  tiiat  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  time  when  that  justice  shall  overtake  tJie 
sinner  (Gen.  iii.  3 ;  Ezek.  xviii.  4 ;  Rom.  iii.  9, 19,  Ac).  4.  That  it  pleaded  God  to 
open  a  door  of  safety  to  the  fugitive  without  staying  the  avenger.  For  the  miosion  of 
the  goel  was  very  needful  for  that  age,  and  yet  it  was  the  will  of  God  to  spare  the 
unwitting  homicide.  Even  so  it  has  pleased  God  in  a  wonderful  manner  to  pro- 
vide a  refuge  for  the  sinner  without  compromising  the  Divine  justice.  The  wrath  of 
God  against  sin  and  the  necessary  punishment  of  sin  are  declared  by  the  very  means 
which  bring  salvation  to  the  sinner  (Rom.  iii.  26,  &c.).  5.  That  this  rrfuge  was  so 
distributed  in  six  cities,  three  on  each  side  Jordan^  that  it  toas  eveiywh^re  OMessibU. 
Even  so  the  sinner's  refuge  in  Jesus  Christ  is  eveirwhere  and  by  all  accessible, 
if  they  will  without  delay  flee  into  it  (Heb.  vi.  18,  &c.).  And  note  that  whereas 
almost  all  other  religious  privilege  and  promise  was  concentrated  at  Jerusalem,  this 
refuge  was  distributed  to  all  quarters  of  Jewish  settlement,  intimating  that  salvation 
in  Christ  is  attainable  wherever  men  call  upon  his  name  (Rom.  iz.  33,  &c.).  6.  That 
in  order  to  be  safe  the  manslayer  must  flee  to  the  dty  of  r^itge,  which  was  a  Levitioal 
dty  (not  a  solitary  post  or  a  m>ere  sanctuary)^  cmd  there  must  take  up  his  abode 
among  the  Levites.  Even  so  the  sinner  who  desires  to  escape  from  the  sentence  of 
Divine  justice  must  flee  for  refuge  unto  Christ  to  take  hold  on  his  merits ;  but  in 
doing  so  he  does  imo  facto  find  a  home  in  the  society  of  the  truly  faithful,  and  in 
tiiat  society  he  will  abide.  The  life  of  one  that  is  escaped  from  wrath  is  not  a  soli- 
tary walk  with  God,  but  a  dwelling  in  a  populous  city  (Acts  ii.  42 ;  CoL  iii  15 ; 
Heb.  xii.  22,  23;  cf.  Ps.  zxzi.  21,  Ac).  7.  That  the  mandayer  must  never  stk' 
outside  his  refuge  at  risk  of  his  life  ;  if  he  did,  the  ^el  was  at  libertv  to  slay  hun. 
Even  so  the  sinner  must  never  quit  his  refuge  in  Chnst  for  one  hour,  lest  he  perish ; 
neither  may  he  (which  is  part  of  the  same  uiing)  withdraw  from  the  society  of  the 
faithful,  for  that  is  his  (outward)  protection.  At  whatever  risk  and  loss  of  things 
temporal,  he  must  abide  imder  the  shelter  of  the  atonement. 

Consider  again,  with  respect  to  the  death  of  the  high  priest,  and  the  sta^g  of 
blood-feuds — 1.  That  the  high  priest  typified  Christ,  not  in  that  he  died  by  vuiue  of 
individual  mortality,  but  in  that  he  lived  by  virtue  of  official  immortality  (see  on  ch. 
XX.  28  ;  Heb.  vii.  24,  26)  ;  wherefore  it  is  contrary  to  the  whole  analogy  of  Scrip- 
ture to  attribute  any  power  of  atonement  to  the  death  of  the  high  priest  2.  That 
the  hieh  priest  was  not  only  the  mediator  and  intercessor  for  Israel,  but  was  also 
the  chief  minister  of  the  law  of  God,  and  therefore  the  avenger  of  all  iniquity 
against  Israel,  especially  of  all  blood-guiltiness ;  in  a  word,  he  represented  Divine 
justice  as  well  as  Divine  compassion.  3.  That  the  death  of  the  high  priest,  which 
set  the  escaped  manslayer  free  from  all  constraints  and  restrictions,  must  be  taken  to 
represent  the  passing  away  (as  far  as  we  are  concerned)  of  the  law  of  God  as  directed 
against  sin.  But  this  will  only  be  when  sin  itself  shall  have  whoUv  ceased,  i,  e.  at 
the  resurrection  of  the  just ;  then,  and  only  tlieUy  will  all  restraints,  all  constraints,  all 
necessities  for  sacrifice  and  renunciation,  all  penalties  for  forsaking  the  society  of  the 
faithful,  be  for  ever  abolished  as  no  longer  needful. 

Consider  also,  in  connection  with  this — 1.  That  the  word  goel  is  translated  avenger, 
kinsman,  and  redeemer ;  the  same  personage  sustaining  in  fact  all  these  characters, 
and  that  by  a  natural  law  due  to  the  circumstances  of  the  age.  2.  That  our  Lord  is 
unquestionably  our  Goel.  in  that  he  is  our  Kinsman,  who  has  made  himsel£  our  nearest 
blood  relation,  and  in  that  he  is  our  Redeemer,  who  hath  redeemed  for  us  our  for- 
feited possession  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  3.  That  he  is  also  our  Goel  in  that  he 
is  in  readiness  to  avenge  as  Judge  all  wrongs  done  unto  the  temporal  or  spiritual  lives 
of  his  own.  This  is  indeed  little  considered,  but  is  certainly  true,  since  he  alone 
wields  all  power  in  heaven  and  in  earth  (see  Matt,  xxviii.  18 ;  Heb.  iv.  12,  13, 
where  the  "  Word  of  God  "  is  evidently  the  personal  Word ;  Luke  xviii.  7  ;  2  Thess. 
i.  6 ;  Rev.  vl  10  :  xix.  2,  Ac).  4.  That  the  work  and  office  of  Christ  as  Avenger 
and  Defender  of  his  own  will  cease  and  determine  with  the  final  end  of  aU  wicked- 
ness, and  then  he  will  be  Goel  no  longer  in  this  sense  (see  1  Cor,  xv,  24 — 28  compared 
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with  Rev.  vii.  17,  &c^.  And  thia  change,  whereby  the  Avenger  will  be  wholly 
swallowed  up  in  the  mnsman  and  Redeemer,  seems  to  be  sjmbob'sed  by  the  death 
of  tiie  high  priest  (see  above). 

III.  The  laws  of  manslaughter  here  declared  have  rather  a  moral  than  a  spiritual 
value.  The  one  thing  which  they  uphold  as  a  principle  is  the  sanctity  of  human  life, 
and  the  duty  of  inflicting  capital  punishment  for  murder,  as  laid  down  in  Gen.  iz. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  that  this  auty  is  less  under  the  gospel,  because  the  bringing  in  of 
the  gospel  has  not  changed  the  fundamental  relations  of  man  to  his  Maker  as  based 
upon  creation  ;  rather  it  would  seem  to  have  added  to  the  sanctity  of  human  life  by 
adding  to  the  ties  which  knit  that  life  to  the  life  of  God  (cf .  Acts  ix.  4,  5 ;  1  Cor.  vi. 
15  ;  2  Pet.  i.  4).  Whatever  may  be  held,  however,  as  touching  the  duties  of  civil 
governors,  we  may  consider — 1.  That  the  sin  against  God  involved  in  murder  is 
enormous,  and  this  guilt  is  incurred  by  every  one  that  hateth  his  brother  (1  John  iii. 
16).  2.  That  the  guilt  of  murder  lay  before  God  in  the  intention  to  kill,  wherefore 
murders  also  proceed  out  of  the  heart  (Mark  vii.  21).  3.  That  it  was  laid  upon  the 
congregation  to  show  by  prompt  and  righteous  procedure  that  they  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  murderer.  4.  That  in  the  absence  of  such  vindication  of  iustice  the  lana  was 
polluted  with  blood  in  the  eyes  of  God,  who  dwelt  therein.  5.  That  there  is  a  crime 
which  is  murder,  but  is  worse  than  any  killing  of  the  body,  i.  e.  the  destroying  of  the 
soul  by  leading  it  into  sin.  6.  That  it  is  laid  upon  all  the  faithful  to  show  their 
horror  and  detestation  of  this  crime  by  their  treatment  of  seducers  and  tempters  (1 
Cor.  V.  11 ;  Ephes.  v.  11 ;  2  Tim.  ii.  21 ;  2  John  11).  7.  That  indulgence  and  sym- 
pathy extended  to  destroyers  of  souls  that  have  not  repented  brings  down  the  wrath 
of  God  upon  a  Church,  and  makes  it  hateful  in  his  eyes  (see  Isa.  i.  21,  &c.).  8. 
That  this  sinful  indulgence  of  seducers  is  excused  by  human  considerations,  in 
forgetf ulness  that  God  is  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  and  that  every  sin  so  lightly 
excused  or  ignored  stares  him  in  the  face  (2  Cor.  vi.  16  ;  Rev.  ii.  1).  9.  That  if  the 
blood  of  Abel  cried  to  him  from  the  ground,  and  if  the  land  of  Canaan  could  not  be 
cleansed  from  the  blood  of  its  slain,  how  much  more  will  he  be  moved  by  that 
destruction  of  immortal  souls  which  is  wrought  by  the  wicked  lives  and  solicitations 
of  bad  Christians  I 

HOMILIES  BY  VARIOUS  AUTHORS. 

Vers.  1—8. — The  Levitea  to  he  distributed  in  certain  cities  throughaut  the  whole 
land*  Unlike  the  other  tribes,  the  Levites  were  to  have  no  inheritance  in  the  land. 
The  names  of  Judah,  Ephraim,  Manasseh,  Reuben  figure  on  the  map  of  Palestine, 
each  gi vine  name  to  a  province  or  county  of  its  own  ;  but  the  map  knows  no  tribe 
of  Levi.  The  Lord  was  the  inheritance  of  this  tribe.  For  their  subsistence  the 
Levites  were  to  depend  partly  on  the  tithe,  partlv  on  certain  dues  and  perquisites, 
supplemented  by  the  free-will  offerings  of  tiie  laithful.  But  although  they  were 
lanoless,  it  was  never  the  Lord's  will  that  they  should  be  houseless.  A  vagabond 
ministry  could  not  have  failed  to  be  a  scandalous  ministry.  Accordingly,  the  law 
here  provides  dwellings  for  the  sacred  tribe  in  forty-eight  Levitical  cities. 

I.  In  this  law  two  points  claim  notice.  1.  That  the  forty-eight  cities,  although 
denominated  "  Levitical  cities,"  were  not  devoted  exclttdvdy  to  memhers  of  this  trwe. 
For  example,  Hebron,  which  was-  perhaps  the  most  noted  of  the  f  orty-eieht,  being 
the  city  of  refuge  for  what  was  afterwards  the  whole  kingdom  of  Judfm,  formed 
part  of  the  inhentance  of  Caleb  the  Eenezite  (Josh.  xiv.  14).  Doubtless  many  families 
of  Judah  would  also  be  found  among  the  residents ;  for  the  city  belonged  to  Judah. 
What  l^e  Levites  obtained  was  not,  in  anv  instance,  exclusive  possession  of  the  city, 
but  certain  houses  within  the  walls,  and  certain  pasture  grounds  (**  ^lebe  lands  ) 
adjoining.  The  houses  and  glebes  tiius  set  apart  became  the  inalienable  inheritance 
of  the  respective  Levitical  families.  They  were  as  strictly  entailed  as  the  Umds  which 
constituted  the  patrimony  of  the  other  families  in  Israel.  If  at  any  time  they  were 
sold  for  debt,  they  reverted  to  the  family  at  the  Jubilee.  2.  The  Levitical  cities  were 
scattered  up  and  down  the  whole  country.  The  arrangement  was  a  remarkable  one. 
At  first  signt,  indeed,  it  looks  awkward  and  unnatural.  For  were  not  the  Levites  set 
apart  to  do  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  ?    Would  it  not  have  been  more  convenient  to 
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have  had  them  located  where  they  would  have  been  within  easy  reach  of  the  sanctuary? 
In  the  ideal  arrangement  sketched  in  EzekieFs  vision,  the  Levitical  families  are  seen 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  Jerusalem.  The  circumstance  that  the  law  ordained  an 
arrangement  so  different  was  meant,  I  cannot  doubt,  to  suggest  to  the  Levites  that 
they  had  other  duties  to  discharge  in  Israel  besides  doing  the  service  of  the  sanctuaiy. 
It  was  the  will  of  God  that  they  should,  in  their  several  districts,  be  the  stated  teachers 
of  the  people  in  the  Divine  law  (Deut.  xxziii.  10 ;  Mai.  ii.  4---8).  This  ofilce  and 
calling  of  the  Levites  being  so  honourable,  it  has  often  been  thought  strange  that 
their  dispersion  throughout  Israel  should  have  been  predicted  by  Jacob  as  a  curse 
upon  the  tribe  for  their  father's  sin  (Gen.  xliz.  7).  In  itself  it  was  honourable ; 
nevertheless  the  words  of  the  patriarch  were  fulnlled  in  the  end.  When  the  ten 
tribes  revolted  from  the  house  of  David,  they  fell  away  also  from  the  sanctuary  ; 
and  the  Levites  dwelling  within  those  tribes  had  to  choose  between  forfeiting  their 
cities  or  bein^  cut  off  n'om  the  sanctuary.  In  either  case  they  found  how  bitter  it 
was  to  be  divided  in  Jacob  and  scattered  m  Israel. 

II.  What  mat  wb  leabn  from  this  law?  1.  It  has  been  usual  to  see  in  the 
distribution  of  tiie  Levites  over  the  whole  land  a  type  and  prdndeo/^arrangemefU 
which,  in  Christendom^  assigns  to  every  jmrish  ana  every  congregation  its  ownpador. 
The  apostles  "  ordained  elders  in  every  city."  Ministers  of  the  gospel  are  not  to  be 
massed  together  in  the  great  cities,  but  to  be  scattered  everywhere,  so  that  no  family 
in  God's  Israel  may  be  beyond  reach  of  one  "at  whose  mouth  they  may  seek  the 
law."  Of  the  institutions  which  have  co-operated  to  make  society  what  it  is  in  the 
Christian  nations,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  name  one  which  has  been  more  influential 
for  good  than  this.  2.  The  arrangement  may  be  regarded  as  representing  theprindpU 
according  to  which  the  lot  of  Chrises  people  in  this  tporld  is  ordered.  Tlie  faithful 
do  not  live  apart  from  other  men  in  towns  and  provinces  of  their  own.  Separation 
from  the  world,  in  this  literal  sense,  has  been  often  the  dream  of  Christian  reformeFS, 
and  not  seldom  have  societies  been  organised  for  the  purpose  of  realising  it.  But 
the  well-meant  schemes  have  in  every  case  f aOed.  They  were  bound  to  fail,  for  they 
ran  counter  to  our  Lord's  great  prayer  and  rule :  "  I  pray  not  that  thou  shouldest 
take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  thou  shouldest  keep  them  from  the  evil "  (John 
zvii.  15).  Nor  is  the  reason  of  the  rule  doubtful.  Chnsf s  people  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth ;  and  salt,  to  do  its  work,  must  be  mingled  with  that  which  it  is  to  preserve. 
The  godly  must  be  content  to  have  ungodly  persons,  more  or  fewer,  for  neighbours 
so  long  as  they  abide  in  this  world.  An  unmixed  "  congregation  of  the  righteous  *' 
belongs  to  the  felicities  of  the  world  to  come.  But  if  Christ's  people  are  like  the 
Levites  in  regard  to  dispersion,  they  are  like  them  also  in  respect  to  the  provision 
made  for  their  brotherly  communion.  As  the  Levites  dwelt  in  their  cities  with  other 
Levites,  so  Christians  are  to  be  gathered  into  Churches  for  mutual  comfort  and  for 
common  work.     "  We  believe  in  the  communion  of  saints." — B. 

Vers.  9 — ^29. — The  manslayer  and  the  cities  of  refuge.  The  law  of  sanctuary,  as 
it  is  here  laid  down,  never  fails  to  remind  the  devout  reader  of  the  refuge  which 
God's  mercy  has  provided  in  Christ  for  those  who,  by  their  sin,  have  exposed  them- 
selves to  the  vengeance  of  the  law.  This  way  or  regarding  the  matter  can  be 
thoroughly  justified.  At  the  same  time  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  law  was 
framed,  in  the  first  instance,  for  a  humbler  purpose. 

I.  Thb  obdinance  op  the  city  of  refuge  oonsidebed  as  a  part  of  the  Mosaic 
CRIMINAL  LAW.  In  primitive  and  barbarous  states  of  society  the  execution  of  venge- 
ance for  murder  was  devolved  by  ancient  custom  on  the  next  kinsman  of  the  murdered 
man.  The  goel,  the  redeemer  and  kinsman,  was  also  the  avenger  of  blood.  The 
custom  is  sufficiently  harsh  and  barbarous,  and  g^ves  rise  to  blood-feuds  and  untold 
miseries.  Yet,  for  the  states  of  society  in  which  it  originated,  it  cannot  be  dispensed 
with.  There  are  at  this  day  tribes  without  number,  especially  in  the  East,  in  which 
the  sanctity  of  human  life  is  guarded  only  by  fear  of  the  avenger  of  blood.  Accord- 
ingly, the  law  of  Moses  does  not  abolish  the  custom ;  the  next  kinsman  was  ^i 
held  bound  to  take  vengeance  for  blood.  The  aim  of  the  Mosaic  jurisprudence  was 
to  conserve  what  was  good  in  the  ancient  custom,  and  at  the  same  time  to  impose 
such  a  check  upon  it  as  would  prevent  its  abuse.    This  twofold  design  was  accom« 
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plished  in  the  following  way : — 1.  Certain  cities  tvere  made  sanctuary  cities  (Exod. 
XX i.  13).  The  avenger  of  blood  might  pursue  the  manslayer  to  the  gate  of  the  city 
of  refuge ;  might  kill  him,  if  he  could,  before  reaching  the  gate ;  but  at  the  gate 
he  had  to  halt  and  sheathe  his  sword.  2.  Although  the  gate  of  the  city  of  refuge 
was  open  to  every  manslayer,  the  cit/jf  did  not  suffer  the  wilful  murderer  to  laugh  at 
the  sword  of  justice*  It  gave  {)ro visional  protection  to  all,  but  only  to  save  them 
from  the  blmd  and  indiscnminating  anger  of  the  avenger  of  blood.  The  refugees 
were  sheltered  only  till  they  had  stood  a  regular  trial  (ver.  12).  If  it  should  be 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  congregation  that  the  accused  person  had  been 

uilty  of  murder,  he  was  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  avenger  of  blood  to  be  killed.     3. 

'^  on  the  contrary i  it  should  he  found  thai  the  manslayer  meant  no  harm^  that  it 


was  a  case  of  acctdentcU  homicide^  the  city  of  refuge  was  ttt  afford  him  inviolable 
sanctuary.  The  law  did  not  (as  with  us)  suffer  him  to  go  home  free.  Accidental 
homicide  is  often  the  result  of  carelessness.    To  teach  men  not  to  trifle  with  the 


sanctity  of  life,  the  manslayer,  although  no  murderer,  had  to  confine  himself  to  the 
city  of  his  refuge.     But  so  long  as  he  abode  within  its  walls  he  was  safe. 

II.  The  ordinance  op  the  city  of  refuge  considered  as  a  ttpe.  That  it  had 
a  typical  reference  might  be  gathered  (were  there  nothing  else)  from  the  direction 
that  the  manslayer  was  to  continue  in  the  sanctuary  city  ^'  until  the  death  of  the 
high  priest ;  '*  a  meaningless  provision  if  the  statute  had  been  only  a  piece  of  criminal 
law.  Considered  as  a  type,  the  ordinance  represents — 1.  Our  condition  as  sinners* 
We  are  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  God^s  law,  and  the  stroke  may  fall  upon  us  at 
any  moment.  A  condition  in  which  there  can  be  no  solid  peace.  2.  What  Christ  is 
to  those  who  are  found  in  him.  He  is  their  High  Priest,  whose  life  is  the  security  for 
their  life  ;  who  "  is  able  to  save  to  the  uttermost,  seeing  he  ever  liveth  "  THeb.  vii. 
25).  And  he  is  their  Refuge,  insomuch  that  for  them  the  one  thing  neediul  is  that 
they  be  found  in  him  (Rom.  viii.  1,  38,  39  ;  Philip,  iii.  8,  9).  3.  How  we  may  obtain 
the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ,  It  is  by  fleeing  into  him  for  refuge  and  thereafter 
abiding  in  him  continually.  In  him  we  are  safe,  out  of  him  we  are  lost  This  way 
of  salvation  is  such  as  renders  inexcusable  those  who  neglect  it.  The  cities  of  refuge 
were  so  distributed  that  no  manslayer  had  far  to  run  before  reaching  one.  There 
were  three  on  each  side  of  Jordan  ;  of  the  three,  in  each  case,  one  lay  near  the  north 
border,  one  near  the  south  border,  and  one  in  the  middle.  Every  city  was  the  natural 
centre  of  its  province  and  accessible  from  every  side.  They  were  so  situated  that  no 
fugitive  required  to  cross  either  a  river  or  a  mountain  chain  before  reaching  his  refuge. 
How  strikingly  is  all  this  realised  in  Christ  our  refuge ! — B. 

Vers.  30—34. —  Why  the  murderer  must  be  mA  to  death.  This  passage  brings  up  a 
subject  not  often  discussed  in  the  pulpit.  Yet  it  surely  is  a  subject  which  comes 
home  to  the  business  of  us  all.  In  a  country  like  ours  the  administration  of  justice, 
the  execution  of  vengeance  on  evil-doers,  is  a  duty  in  which  every  one  has  to  bear  n 
part  We  may  not  all  be  officers  of  justice,  but  we  must  all  act  as  informers,  or 
¥ritnessesy  or  jurymen.  It  is  of  high  importance,  therefore,  that  every  member  of 
the  community  should  be  well  instructed  regarding  the  principles  which  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  the  criminal  law,  and,  in  particular,  should  know  why  and  on  what 
authority  the  community  lays  hold  upon  evil-doers  and  inflicts  on  them  the  punish- 
ment of  their  crimes. 

I.  Observe  the  occasion  of  the  statute  here  delivered.  It  is  an  appendix  to  the 
law  regarding  the  cities  of  refuge.  That  law  was  designed  to  shield  the  involuntary 
homicide  from  the  avenger  of  blood.  The  intention  was  good ;  but  good  intentions 
do  not  always  prevent  dangerous  mistakes.  It  often  happens  that  good  men  in 
labouring  to  cast  out  one  evil  open  the  door  to  a  greater  evil.  A  follower  of  John 
Howard  may  so  press  the  duty  of  humanity  towards  prisoners  as  to  deprive  the 
prison  of  its  deterrent  power.  So  in  Israel  there  was  a  danger  that  the  care  taken 
to  restrain  the  avenger  of  blood  from  touching  the  involuntary  manslayer  might  have 
the  effect  of  deadening  the  public  sense  of  the  enormity  of  murder,  and  weakening 
men's  resentment  against  the  murderer.  The  design  of  the  statute  before  us  is  to 
prevent  so  mischievous  a  result 

II.  What  then  are  the  pboyisions  of  the  statute  ?    1.  The  ancicTU  law  which 
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condemned  the  murderer  to  death  is  dolenmly  reaffirmed  (ver.  80 ;  compare  with  vers. 
16 — 21  and  Gen.  ix.  6).  To  be  sure,  the  extreme  penalty  ought  not  to  be  executed 
without  extreme  circumspection.  The  unsupported  testimony  of  one  witness  is  not  to 
be  held  sufficient  to  sustain  a  charge  of  murder.  Nevertheless,  if  there  is  sufficient 
evidence,  the  sword  must  strike,  the  murderer  must  not  be  suffered  to  go  free.  2.  Hu 
death  penalty  may  not  he  commuted  into  a  fine  (ver.  31).  In  reganl  to  this  point 
the  Mosaic  law  differs  from  many,  perhaps  from  most  other  primitive  codes ;  for  they 
suffered  the  murderer  to  compound  with  tlie  kinsmen  of  his  victim  by  P&ying  a  fine  in 
cattle  or  in  money.  The  law  of  Moses  suffered  no  such  composition.  The  murderer 
must  be  put  to  death.  Even  the  restraint  to  which  the  law  subjected  the  involuntary 
mans] ay er  was  not  suffered  to  be  relaxed  by  a  money  payment  In  all  cases  affecting 
the  sanctity  of  life  pecuniary  compositions  are  utterly  forbidden. 

III.  The  reason  of  this  statute  is  carefully  explained  (vers.  33, 34).  The  reason 
lies  in  these  three  principles r—l.  ^^ Blood  d^eth  the  land''  (d  Ps.  cvi.  38).  That 
sin  defiles  the  sinner,  that  murder  especially  defiles  the  conscience  of  the  murderer — 
these  are  facts  patent  to  all.  It  is  not  so  often  observed  that  crime  perpetrated  in  a 
city  defiles  the  whole  city.  The  whole  community  has  a  share  in  the  guilt.  Hence 
the  remarkable  law  laid  down  in  Deut  xxi  1 — 9  for  the  expiation  of  an  uncertain 
murder.  2.  The  proper  expiation  of  murder  is  by  the  death  of  the  murderer. 
"  The  land  cannot  be  cleansed  of  the  blood  that  is  shed  therein  but  by  the  blood  of 
him  that  shed  it**  Justice  is  satisfied,  the  honour  of  the  law  vindicated,  when  the 
murderer  is  put  to  death,  and  not  otherwise.  To  accept  a  pecuniary  satisfaction  for 
blood  is  simply  to  pollute  the  land.  3.  In  this  whole  matter  the  paramount  can-- 
eideration  ought  to  be  the  honour  of  God.  Murder  is  criminal  beyond  all  other 
offences,  because  it  is  the  defacement  of  the  image  of  God  in  man.    Murder  most 

not  go  unavenged,  because  it  defiles  the  land  before  God. Let  these  principles  be 

carefully  weighed.  They  set  in  a  clear  light  the  true  and  adequate  reason  for 
inflicting  punishment  on  evil-doers.  The  true  reason  is  neither  the  reformation  of 
the  criminal  (for  the  sword  must  strike  although  there  should  be  no  hope  of  refonn- 
ation)  nor  the  protection  of  society.  These  are  important  objects,  and  not  to  be 
overlooked  ;  but  the  proper  reason  of  punishment  is  the  vindication  of  righteousness, 
the  executing  of  vengeance  on  the  man  who  doeth  evil  (Rom.  xiii.  4). 

IV.  In  conclusion,  does  not  all  this  shed  welcome  light  on  the  atonement  of 
OUR  blessed  Lord  ?  The  death  of  Christ  for  our  sins  accomplished  many  great  and 
precious  purposes.  It  was  an  affecting  proof  of  his  sympathy  with  us.  It  was  a 
revelation  of  the  Father's  love.  But  these  purposes  do  not  contain  the  proper  and 
adequate  reason  of  our  Lord's  sufferings.  He  died  for  our  sine.  It  was  necessary 
that  our  sins  should  be  cleansed,  that  expiation  or  atonement  should  be  made  for 
them.  (N.B.  It  is  the  same  Hebrew  word,  commonly  translated  atonement  else- 
where in  the  Old  Testament,  which  in  this  passage  is  translated  cleansing  in  the  text 
and  expiation  in  the  margin.)  They  might  have  been  expiated  in  our  blood.  But, 
blessea  be  God,  his  mercy  has  found  out  another  way.  By  a  blessed  exchange  Christ 
has  become  sin  for  us ;  he  has  borne  our  sins  and  made  atonement  for  them.  This 
was  the  end  of  his  sufferings — ^to  satisfy  the  justice  of  the  Father  for  our  sins,  so  that 
his  righteousness  might  not  be  dishonoured  although  we  should  go  free. — B. 

Vers.  9 — 34. — The  cities  of  refuge*  The  laws  in  regard  to  the  cities  of  refuge  and 
manslaughter  suggest  truths  on  the  following  subjects.     We  see  in  them — 

I.    A  TOLERATION    OF   WHAT    GOD   NEITHER   HAS   APPOINTED   NOR    APPROVES.       The 

old  custom  of  blood-avenging  by  the  aoeL  though  open  to  grave  abuses,  was  not 
altogether  proscribed.  The  laws  given  by  God  to  Moses  were  not  always  absolutely 
the  best,  though^  relatively  to  the  state  of  the  people,  the  best  they  could  endure. 
Other  illustrations  are  found  in  the  laws  relating  to  divorce,  polygamy,  and  slavery. 
These  examples  of  a  wise  conservatism  suggest  lessons  tor  parents,  who  have  to 
'^  overlook"  (Acts  xvii.  30)  the  times  of  ignorance  of  their  children,  and  for  mis- 
sionaries, who  may  have  xor  a  time  to  tolerate  inevitable  evils  in  converts  whose 
consciences  are  not  yet  trained.  As  God  dealt  with  the  Jews  during  their  chDdhood 
as  a  nation,  so  does  he  in  mercy  deal  with  his  sinful  children  during  their  education 
in  this  life  (Ps.  xix.  12 ;  cxxx.  3, 4). 
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II.  An  education  by  means  of  the*  customs  of  the  past.  God  tolerated  the 
old  cuBtom,  but  not  in  its  entirety.  He  modified  it,  and  thus  carried  on  the  education 
of  the  nation.  On  the  one  hand,  the  cities  of  refuge  were  not  like  the  asj/la  of  the 
Qreeks  and  Romans,  for  wilful  murderers  were  led  forth  from  them  to  justice  (ver. 
30).  On  the  other  hand,  the  homicide  by  accident  was  safe  under  certain  conditions 
(vers.  12,  26 — 28).  So  too  now  God  discriminates  between  wilful  sins  (Heb.  x.  26 — 
31,  38,  39)  and  sins  of  ignorance  and  imprudence,  which  may  bring  after  them 
serious  disabilities,  but  do  not  doom  to  destruction. 

III.  A  prefiqubation  of  spiritual  truth  in  the  future.  The  cities  of  refuge, 
if  not  strictly  a  type,  are  an  illustration  of  Christ,  the  sinner's  refuge.  The  rules 
prescribed  by  Jews  in  regard  to  the  road  being  kept  in  good  condition,  finger-posts 
being  provided,  Ac,  suggest  various  applications.  1.  The  cities  of  refuge  were  near 
every  portion  of  the  land,  and  Christ  is  within  reach  of  every  one  of  us.  2.  The 
way  was  to  be  made  plain ;  and  the  word  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel  is  plain,  so  that 
"he  that  readeth  it  may  run"  straight  to  the  refuge.  3.  Every  manslayer,  native  or 
foreign,  received  the  shelter  of  the  refuge ;  and  sinners  of  every  degree  of  guilt  and 
every  nation  have  no  safety  except  in  Christ.  4.  Within  the  city,  and  "  in  Christ," 
there  is  no  condemnation.  6.  To  quit  the  refuge,  and  to  "go  away"  from  Christ,  is 
to  meet  destruction.  6.  A  murderer  had  but  the  appearance  of  safety  within  the 
city,  and  the  wilful  sinner  can  find  no  shelter  from  the  wrath  of  God  even  when 
professing  to  believe  in  Christ. — P. 

Vers.  1 — 8. — God  provides  places  for  the  Levites  to  dwell  in.  God  had  laid  upon 
the  tribe  of  Levi  many  and  onerous  services,  such  as  gave  full  occupation  for  tneir 
time  (chs.  i.,  iii.,  iv.,  viii.,  xxviii.,  xxiz.) ;  he  had  also  made  abundant  provision  for  their 
support  in  the  matter  of  food  (ch.  xviii.) ;  it  remained  that  he  should  give  a  clear 
indication  of  where  they  were  to  find  a  place  of  abode  in  Canaan.  If  their  particular 
plac6  of  settlement  was  important  to  the  other  tribes,  it  was  surely  or  peculiar 
nnportance  to  the  tribe  which  in  a  representative  aspect  stood  nearer  to  God  than 
any  of  the  rest.  Levi,  with  all  its  solemn  responsibilities,  would  assuredly  not  have 
been  tolerated  in  such  an  assertion  of  self-will  as  came  from  Reuben  and  Gad.  As 
we  examine  the  mode  of  settlement  indicated  in  this  passage,  we  perceive  how  God 
points  out  the  golden  mean  between  too  much  concentration  and  too  much  diffusion, 

I.  The  Levites  were  so  settled  as  to  avoid  the  great  evils  consequent  on 
UNDUE  CONCENTRATION.  They  might  have  had  the  tabernacle  fixed  upin  a  certain 
tribal  allotment  of  their  own,  and  then  what  would  have  happened  ?  Those  living 
at  a  distance  from  the  territory  of  Levi  would  have  been  debarrea  from  many  privileges 
belonging  to  those  in  immediate  proximity.  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  He 
did  all  that  was  possible  to  put  every  tribe  in  Israel  in  a  position  of  religious  equality. 
The  proportion  of  land  and  the  proportion  of  Levitical  service  was  to  be  according 
to  the  needs  of  each  tribe.  1.  Thus,  by  ajvdidxyus  diffusion^  the  unity  of  the  nation 
was  promoted.  Different  circumstances  require  different  means  for  the  same  end. 
While  the  Israelites  were  encamped  in  the  wilderness,  the  tribe  of  Levi  was  all 
together,  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  and  immediately  around  the  tabernacle.  But 
when  the  Israelites  became  distributed  in  Canaan,  the  Levites  were  distributed  also, 
thus  acting  still  as  a  principle  of  unity,  although  in  a  different  way.  And  this  dis- 
tribution had  been  made  all  the  more  necessary  since  two  tribes  and  a  half  had  chosen 
to  dwell  on  the  east  of  Jordan.  That  the  Israelites  themselves  were  not  supremely 
conscious  of  the  need  of  tmity  had  been  shown  only  too  clearly  by  the  conduct  of 
Reuben  and  Gad.  Much  more  was  wanted  than  to  lie  side  by  side  within  the  same 
borders.  *  A  mere  geographical  unity  was  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare.  2.  This 
judicious  diffusion  also  helped  in  promoting  the  knowledge  of  all  that  needed  to  be 
knoum  in  Isro/el,  The  Levites  were  privileged  to  become — and  the  privilege  was  a 
very  high  one — the  guides,  instructors,  counsellors,  and  monitors  of  the  people.  That 
which  God  had  made  known  to  Moses  needed  to  be  brought  down  very  patiently 
and  carefully  to  individual,  private,  daily  life.  The  Levites  nad  ample  opportunities 
to  explain  the  commandments  of  God  and  the  significance  of  the  types,  tne  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  the  ereat  historic  commemorations.  And  as  the  nistory  of  Israel 
grewj  there  grew  with  it  opportunities  to  stimulate  and  warn  by  pointing  out  the 
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mingled  glory  and  shame  of  the  natiop's  career,  and  the  leseons  to  be  learnt  £rom 
considering  tihe  men  who  had  been  conspicuous  in  that  career  (2  Chron.  xzxv.  3). 
But  these  opportunities  of  instruction  only  came  because  Qod  had  sufficiently  dis- 
tributed the  instructors  throughout  the  land.  If  a  house  is  to  be  fully  lighted  up 
there  must  be  a  light  in  every  room.  Those  who  are  already  instructed  must  be 
where  they  can  firmly  lay  hold  of  the  ignorant,  for  the  ignorant  in  the  things  of 
God  need  not  only  to  be  instructed,  but  first  of  all  thoroughly  wakened  out  of  sleep. 
3.  This  difpimon  also  indicated  the  service  which  all  Israel  was  to  render  to  the 
toorld.  What  Levi  was  to  Israel,  that  Israel  was  to  become  to  all  mankind.  Levi 
was  diffused  through  the  whole  nation,  and  only  kept  its  individuality  as  a  tribe  in 
proportion  as  it  kept  its  fidelity  to  God.  Other  tribes  were  distinguished  by  their 
territory ;  Levi  by  being  specially  engaged  in  the  holy  service  of  the  tabernacle  and 
the  temple.  Thus  what  a  benefit  has  been  produced — more  real  perhaps  tlian  exactly 
appreciated — by  the  dispersion  of  Israel  among  all  nations  to  bear  their  own  peculiar, 
solemn,  and  pathetic  testimony  to  Israel's  God,  and  to  the  historic  verity  of  the  Old 
Testament  1  Thus  also  does  God  make  his  o\vn  gracious  and  comprehensive  arrange- 
ments to  diffuse  believers  in  his  Son  throughout  the  world,  according  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  world.  In  one  sense  they  are  rigorously  separated  from  tlie  world,  even 
as  Israel  was  by  the  hard  and  fast  lines  of  tlie  national  borders ;  in  another  sense 
they  are  meant  to  be  so  diffused  that  wherever  there  is  a  dark  place,  there  tlie  light 
of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  may  brightly  shine.  The  gospel  is  debtor  to  all  nations 
and  all  ranks,  to  both  sexes  and  to  all  ages.  We  find  the  true  Israelite  in  every 
society  where  a  man  has  any  right  to  be  at  all :  among  the  highest  and  the  lowest ;  in 
Parliaments,  in  courts  of  justice,  in  commerce,  in  literature,  in  science,  and  in  art 

II.  Care  was  also  taken  in  the  settlement  of  the  Levites  that  the 
NECESSARY  DIFFUSION  SHOULD  NOT  BE  PUSHED  TOO  FAR.  They  Were  to  be  distributed 
through  all  Israel,  but  not  according  to  the  free  choice  of  the  individual  Levite. 
Forty-eight  cities,  with  sufficient  accompanying  land,  were  set  apart  for  them.  Thus, 
by  fixing  a  limit  of  diffusion,  God  conferred  a  benefit  both  on  them  and  on  the  whole 
people.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  a  special  work  of  such  incalculable  importance 
as  the  work  of  the  Levites  was,  need  to  be  where  they  can  frequently  counsel,  com- 
fort, and  encourage  one  another.  It  was  not  good  for  the  Levites  to  be  alone.  To 
be  isolated  was  in  itself  a  sore  temptation.  And  though  the  work  of  God  is  only 
truly  done  where  there  is  individual  consecration,  energy,  and  initiative,  yet  he  is  not 
a  wise  Christian  who  sets  lightly  by  the  advantage  he  gains  from  frequent  recourse 
to  those  Hke-minded  with  himself.  A  certain  measure  of  coherence  among  the 
Levites  was  needed  for  a  healthy  and  profitable  state  of  the  official  life.  You  shall 
have  a  fire  blazing  brightly  in  the  grate,  and  if  you  leave  it  so  it  will  go  on  for  a 
long  time  giving  out  its  flame,  heat,  and  light  But  take  the  pieces  of  coal  and  range 
them  separately  on  the  hearth,  and  very  quickly  the  glowing  fragments  will  become 
a  dull  red  and  soon  die  out  altogether.  The  limits  which  God  fixes  are  wise  and 
loving  limits;  he  ever  keeps  us  from  all  the  dangers  of  extremes.  The  Levites 
were  neither  to  be  too  much  separated  from  the  people  nor  too  much  mingled  wiUi 
them.— Y. 

Vers.  9 — 34. — The  cities  of  r^uge.  We  in  our  modem  English  life  have  an 
experience  of  the  stability  of  social  order,  of  general  submission  to  a  national  law, 
and  of  confidence  in  the  strict  administration  of  justice,  which  causes  this  provision 
for  the  cities  of  refuge  to  come  on  us  in  a  very  unexpected  way.  We  are  not 
unprepared  to  read  the  other  announcements  which  come  at  the  close  of  this  Book — 
e.  g.  the  strict  injunction  to  expel  the  Canaanites.  the  allotment  of  the  inheritance, 
and  the  Divine  marking  out  of  the  boundaries  oi  the  land ;  but  this  appointment 
of  the  cities  of  refuge  is  like  a  great  light  suddenly  lighted  up  to  reveal  to  us  the 
peculiar  social  state  of*  Israel. 

I.  We  are  brought  face  to  face  with  A  time  when  there  was  no  general  and 
SECURE  ADMINISTRATION  QF  JUSTICE.  Qod  had  to  make  provision  here  for  a  strong 
feeling  which  had  evidently  grown  up  through  many  centuries.  This  provision 
pointed  back  to  those  unsocisd  days  when  the  only  effectual  avengers  of  murder 
were  the  kinsmen  of  the  slain  person.    The  punishment  of  the  muraerer  had  come 
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to  be  regarded  as  a  family  duty,  because  no  one  else  would  concern  himself  with  it. 
And  in  the  course  of  time  what  had  bes^n  in  necessity  ended  in  a  conventional  sense 
of  honour,  and  of  the  obligations  of  kinship,  which  there  was  no  way  of  escaping. 
Private  revenge,  whatever  its  abuses,  whatever  the  dark  instigations  to  it  in  the 
heart  of  the  avenger,  was  in  a  certain  sense  imperatively  necessary  when  there  was 
no  efficient  public  tribunal  of  justice.  Thus  we  see  how  much  of  the  barbaric 
element  still  remained  in  Israel.  It  is  a  mattep  of  common  agreement  among  us 
that  a  man  must  not  take  the  law  into  his  own  hands,  but  in  ancient  Israel  eveiy 
man  seems  to  have  done  it  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 

II.  We  have  here  another  illustration  of  the  allowance  that  was  made  for 
HARDNESS  OF  HEART  ON  THE  PART  OF  ISRAEL.  When  the  Pharisees  came  to  our 
Lord,  tempting  him  with  a  question  concerning  divorce,  he  replied,  '*  Moses  because 
of  the  hardness  of  your  hearts  suffered  you  to  put  away  your  wives  "  (Matt.  xix.  8). 
So  here  we  may  say  that  Moses,  because  of  the  hardness  of  heart  in  Israel,  provided 
these  cities  of  refuge.  It  was  no  manner  of  use  to  tell  the  god,  the  blood  avenger, 
not  to  pursue  the  manslayer.  If  he  had  neglected  to  do  so  he  would  have  rested 
under  heavy  reproach  all  the  days  of  his  life.  Moses  knew  well  how  deeply  fixed 
was  this  institution  of  blood  revenge.  Had  he  not  himself,  in  his  patriotic  zeal, 
taken  the  law  into  his  own  hand  some  eighty  years  before,  ana  slain  the  Egyptian  r 
God  might  indeed  have  forbidden  this  blood  revenge  altogether,  but  tlie  command 
would  have  been  a  dead  letter.  He  did  a  more  efficacious  thing  in  providing  these 
cities  of  refuge.  The  existence  of  them  was  incompatible  with  the  continuance  in 
undiminished  vigour  of  the  practice  of  blood  revenge.  By  appointing  them  God 
recognised  the  necessity  out  of  which  the  practice  had  arisen.  He  allowed  all  that 
might  be  good  and  conscientious  in  the  motive  of  the  avenger.  If  the  person 
pursued  were  reallv  guilty  of  wilful  murder,  he  could  not  escape;  the  city  of  refuge 
was  no  refuge  for  him.  The  line  between  murder  and  accidental  homicide  was  very 
plainly  drawn.  Under  such  a  system  as  God  had  established  in  Israel  he  could  not 
but  protect  the  unfortunate  man  who  was  fleeing  from  a  passionate,  unreasoning 
pursuer,  and  secure  for  him  a  fair  inquiry.  Everything  was  done  to  secure  the  best 
interests  of  alL  God  could  not  but  honour  his  own  solemn  and  exalted  command, 
'*  Thou  Shalt  not  kill." 

III.  An  illustration  also  of  the  undeserved  calamities  which  may  comb  upon  a 
MAN  IN  A  WORLD  WHERE  BIN  REIQNS  EVEN  UNTO  DEATH.  One  man  slaving  another 
unwittingly  deserves  our  deepest  pity  and  sympathy.  We  have  heard  of  those  to 
whom  such  a  misfortune  had  come  having  to  walk  softly  all  the  days  of  their  life 
because  of  the  unintended  act.  They  could  not  get  it  out  of  their  minds.  Yet  here, 
in  addition  to  possible  grief  of  heart,  there  was  a  serious,  a  long,  perhaps  a  life-long, 
disadvantage.  The  homicide,  however  really  innocent  he  might  be,  had  to  flee  for 
his  life  and  stay  in  the  city  of  refuge  till  the  death  of  the  hi^h  priest  Thus  we  have 
another  proof  of  the  manifold  power  which  death  has  to  disturb  the  world.  These 
inconveniences  to  the  manslayer  could  not  all  at  once  be  removed.  We  live  in  a 
world  where  we  not  only  may  in  a  spirit  of  love  bear  one  another's  burdens,  but 
some  of  them  we  must  bear  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  unwitting  homicide  had 
to  bear  the  consequences  of  his  fellow-man  being  mortal.  Tet  at  the  same  time  we 
are  made  to  see  how  God  was  surely  advancing  to  break  the  power  of  death.  The 
lot  of  the  manslayer  was  greatly  mended  by  the  institution  of  these  cities  of  refuge. 
We  may  well  believe  that  in  the  course  of  time  their  character  became  so  recognised 
that  this  particular  obligation  of  the  ^oel  would  fall  into  disuse ;  tlie  nation  would 
come  to  accept  the  security,  the  supenority,  and  the  rightness  of  public  justice. 

IV.  Consider  the  points  in  connection  with  the  institution  of  cities  of  refuge  which 

show  THE  RESPECT  FOR  HUMAN  LIFE  WHICH  GOD  WAS  SEEKING  TO  TEACH  THE  PEOPLE. 

The  path  of  Israel  from  Egypt  to  Canaan  had  indeed  been  marked  by  much  of 
violent  death.  The  overwhelming  of  Pharaoh's  army,  all  the  sudden  visitations  of 
Divine  wrath  upon  Israel,  the  slaying  in  battle  of  the  Amalekites,  Amorites,  and 
Midianites — these  had  made  God  to  seem  as  if  he  were  continually  girt  wi^  the 
horrid  instruments  of  the  executioner.  But  for  all  these  acts,  dreadful  as  they  were, 
there  was  a  reason — a  Divine,  and  therefore  sufficient,  reason.  Whatever  was  done 
was  done  judicially.    If  the  circumstances  and  times  of  the  Israelites  are  taken  into 
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account,  sufficient  cause  will  appear  for  the  frequency  with  which  Qod  had  recourBd 
to  violent  death  in  the  carrying  out  of  his  punitive  purposes.  Then,  with  respect  to 
murder,  it  was  the  feeling  of  the  time  that  a  murderer  must  not  be  suffered  to  live. 
Putting  the  murderer  to  death  was  the  only  effectual  way  in  those  semi-savage  times 
of  teaching  respect  for  life.  Respect  for  life  was  taught  to  the  avenger  by  putting 
the  city  of  refuge  between  him  and  the  unwitting  homicide.  Reroect  for  life  was 
taught  also  by  the  inconvenience,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  which  the  homicide  was 
put  It  was  taught  by  the  requiring  of  more  than  one  witness  to  establish  a  capital 
charge.  And  we  also  need  more  respect /or  human  life  than  we  cflen  show.  We 
should  not  take  it  so  recklessly  and  exultmgly  in  war ;  we  should  not  take  it  under 
an  insufficient  plea  of  necessity  on  the  gallows.  There  is  a  lamentable  way  of 
speaking  of  the  brutal  and  hardened  members  of  society,  the  class  fnnn  which 
murderers  so  often  come,  as  if  they  were  little  better  than  vermin.  Many  seem  to 
think  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  great  consequence  whether  a  man  be  hanged  or  not. 
True,  he  has  to  die  at  last ;  but  surely  there  is  a  great  difference  between  death  when 
it  comes  in  spite  of  the  attempts  of  physician  and  attendants  to  ward  it  off,  and  when 
it  comes  by  our  deliberate  infliction  of  it  We  have  all  sorts  of  institutions  and 
instruments  to  defend  life  by  land  and  by  sea ;  we  have  one  hideous  instrument^  the 
gallows,  to  take  it  away.  And  as  we  see  God  advancing  men,  by  the  appointment 
of  these  cities  of  refuge,  from  the  "wild  iustice  "  of  private  revenge  to  a  calm  reliance 
on  public  justice,  so  we  may  hope  that  the  spirit  of  love  and  the  spirit  of  Christ  will 
more  and  more  prevail  amongst  us,  till  at  last  the  gallows  will  be  banished,  if  not 
into  utter  oblivion,  at  all  events  into  antiquarian  obscurity. 

y.  Consider  how  these  cities  of  refuge  were  to  be  Levxtical  cities.  It  was 
fitting  that  the  Levites  should  have  charge  of  these  cities,  since  the  Levites  belonged 
to  no  tribe  in  particular.,  but  to  the  whole  nation.  They  were  removed  from  the 
temptation  which  would  otherwise  have  come,  if  the  city  of  refuge  had  belonged  to 
the  same  tribe  as  the  blood  avenger.  Unless  the  city  of  refuge  was  made  reaUy 
efficacious,  it  was  no  city  of  refuge  at  all.  Giving  Levi  tlie  charge  of  Ihese  cities 
also  prevented  jealousies  between  tribes.  It  conferred  too  on  the  homicide  certain 
privileges  he  might  not  otherwise  have  had ;  he  gained  opportunities  of  Levitical 
instruction.  Qod  can  make  his  own  abiding  compensations  to  tliose  who  fall  into 
calamity  by  no  fault  of  their  own.  None  can  really  hurt  us  but  ourselves  in  that 
which  is  inward,  permanent,  and  of  real  importance. 

VI.  Consider  how  the  death  op  the  high  priest  affected  the  position  of  the 
UNWITTINO  MANSLATER.  He  was  then  free  from  any  further  disability  and  need  of 
confinement  The  death  of  the  high  priest  had  a  great  expiatory  effect  According 
to  the  value  of  the  types,  he  was  holier  than  all  the  unblemished  beasts,  and  his 
death  counted  for  very  much  indeed  in  its  cleansing  efficacy.  Thus  we  see,  by  this 
reference  to  the  death  of  the  high  priest,  how  Qod  regarded  his  own  honour  as  a  holy 
Qod.  Blood  defiled  tlie  land,  even  when  spilt  unwittingly,  and  nothing  less  than  the 
death  of  the  high  priest  could  cleanse  away  the  stain.  Nothing  less  could  do  it,  but 
this  did  it  quite  sufficiently. — Y. 


EXPOSITION. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

The  marriaoe  of  heiresses  (vers.  1 — 
18).  Ver.  1.— Theehieffiitliert.  The  same 
pmrase  in  more  correctly  translated  in  £xod. 
vi  25  ''heads  of  the  fathers."  It  is,  how- 
ever, probable  that  n^^rt  (Others)  is  a  con- 
traction for  nta^HTI^S  (fathers'  houses). 
The  fathers' house  was  the  next  recognised 
and  fiimiliar  division  below  the  miskpachah 
(fiimilv).  Probably  the  fathers'  house  in- 
eluded  originally  all  the  descendants  of  a 
Mving  ancestor,  who  formed  the  braid  of 


union  between  them ;  but  this  union  no 
doubt  survived  in  many  cases  the  death  of 
the  common  ancestor,  whose  authority  would 
then  devolve  upon  the  oldest  efficient  member 
of  the  house.  The  funilies  of  the  ehildrea 
of  Oilead.  "The  mishpachoth  of  the  Beni- 
Gilead"  certainly  did  not  include  the  Ma- 
chirites,  who  were  somewhat  ahaiply  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  Manassitee  (see 
above  on  ch.  xxvi.  29;  zxxiL  39  ff.) ;  it  is 
even  doubtful  whether  they  included  the 
Gileadites  proper,  who  took  their  name  (and 
perhaps  traced  tiieir  descent)  firom  Gilead, 
but  not  firom  his  sons.     It  may  be  con< 
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fidently  assumed  that  the  Machirites,  who 
had  received  an  extensiye  and  remote  terri- 
tory beyond  Jordan,  had  nothine  whatever 
to  do  with  this  application,  ft  was  the 
other  section  of  the  tribe,  the  miahpachoth 
of  the  six  sons  of  Gilead,  who  were  yet  to 
receive  inheritance  by  lot  in  Canaan  proper, 
to  whom  the  matter  appeared  so  serious  &at 
they  came  to  Moses  about  it. 

Ver.  2.— My  lord.  *J^^$.  The  aingukr 
form  is  constantly  used  in  Hebrew,  as  in 
other  languages,  together  with  the  plural 

Sersonal  pronoun  (see  at  Gen.  zxiiL  6).  The 
eference  now  paid  to  Moses  (cf.  ch.  xxxii 
25,  27)  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  treat- 
ment he  had  received  from  the  former  cener- 
ation.  Only  Aaron  (and  that  under  the  in- 
fluence of  terror — Exod.  xxxii.  22  ;  ch.  xii. 
11)  and  Joshua  (ch.  xi.  28)  had  addreased 
him  as  Adoni  before. 

Ver.  8.— Wherennto  they  are  reeeiyed. 
Literally,  as  In  the  margin,  "unto  whom 

(Dr^^  referring  to  the  men  of  the  tribe)  they 
shall  be." 

Ver.  4.  ~  When  the  jubile  of  the  children  of 
Iirael  shall  be.    It  is  remarkable  that  this  is 

the  only  reference  by  name  to  the  Jubile  (/5^*' 
Jubeel;  not  jubilee,   which    is  the  vulgar 
form  of  the  same  word  derived  from  the 
Latin  jubiUeus)  to  be  found  in  the  Scrip- 
tures.    Some  allusions  more  or  less  doubtful 
have  been  pointed  out  in  the  prophets,  but 
the  only  one  which  seems  incontrovertible  is 
in  Ezek.  xlvi  17,  and  belongs  to  the  ideal 
r^me  of  that  vision.    Jeremiah's  right  of 
redemption  over  the  lands  of  his  family  was 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
priestly  lands  (Josh.   xxi.   18 ;  Jer.   i.    1 ; 
xxxii.  7 — 9),  and  as  such  incapable  of  per- 
manent alienation.     It  is,  therefore,  doubt- 
ful whether  the  Jubile  was  ever  actuallv 
observed,  although  the  principle  upon  which 
it  rested,  the  equity  of  redemption  which  no 
Israelite  could  divest  himself  of,  was  un- 
doubtedly acknowledged  (see  notes  on  Levit. 
XXV. ).    Then  shall  their  inheritance  be  put 
onto  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  wherennto 
they  are  reoeiyed.     It  is  again  remarkable 
that  the  one  explicit  reference  to  the  Jubile 
should  be  only  to  an  indirect  consequence  of 
its  practical  working.    The  Jubile  could  not 
reallv  transfer  the  property  of  the  heiress  to 
her  husband's  tribe,  but  it  would  in  effect 
confirm  that  transfer,  and  make  it  perma- 
nent    In  practice  no  property  would  be 
considered  to  have  finally  changed  hands 
until  the  year  of  Jubile,  when  an  extensive 
re-settlement  took  place,  and  when  all  titles 
not  successftdly  challen^d  would  be  con- 
sidered as  conmmed.    Smce  the  title  of  the 
heiress's  children  could  not  be  challenged, 
and  since  any  intermediate  disposition  ofuie 


land  must  then  determine,  the  Jubile  would 
seem  to  effect  the  transfer  of  which  it  com- 
pelled the  recognition.  It  is,  however,  none 
the  less  strange  that  the  Manassites  should 
have  laid  such  stress  upon  the  practical  effects 
of  a  piece  of  legislation  which  had  never  yet 
come  into  use.  It  seems  to  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  same  thing  had  been  custom- 
ary among  them  in  their  Egyptian  homes, 
and  that  thev  were  acauainted,  at  least  by 
tradition,  with  its  actual  working. 

Ver.  5.— The  tribe  of  the  eons  of  Joseph. 
"The  tribe  {iiuUteh)  of  the  Beni-Joseph. " 
There  were  two,  or  rather  in  effect  three, 
tribes  of  the  Beni-Joseph ;  Moses  referred, 
of  course,  to  the  one  which  had  come  before 
him. 

Ver.  6.— Only  to  the  liunily  of  the  tribe 
of  their  father  shall  they  marry.  The 
direction  is  not  alto^ther  plain,  since  the 
tribe  (maiUh)  contamed  several  families 
{mishpachoth^f  and  in  this  case  one  or  mora 
of  the  famihes  were  widely  separated  from 
the  rest  Probably  the  words  are  to  be  read, 
"only  to  the  tribe-family  of  their  father," 
i.  e.  onlv  into  that  mishpaehah  of  Manasseh 
to  which  their  father  hiad  belonged.  Prac- 
tically, therefore,  they  were  restricted  to 
the  &mily  of  the  Hepherites  (ch.  xxvi  32, 
83).  This  is  made  almost  certain  when  we 
remember  that  the  territory  of  the  "family  " 
was  to  be  apportioned  within  the  tribe  in  the 
same  way,  and  with  the  same  regard  to 
relationship,  as  the  territory  of  the  tribe 
within  the  nation  (see  on  ch.  yTyiii,  54). 

Ver.  7. — Every  one  .  .  shall  keep  him- 
self to  the  inheritance  of  the  tribe  of  his 
fathers.  This  was  to  be  the  general  rule 
which  governed  all  such  questions.  Every 
Israelite  had  his  own  share  in  the  inherit- 
ance of  his  tribe,  and  with  that  he  was  to  be 
content,  and  not  seek  to  intrude  on  other 
tribes.  Accordingly  the  decision  in  the 
case  of  the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  is  ex- 
tended to  all  similar  cases. 

Ver.  11. — Mahlah,  &c.  It  is  a  curious 
instance  of  the  inartificial  character  of  the 
sacred  records  that  these  five  names,  which 
have  not  the  least  interest  in  themselves, 
are  repeated  thrice  in  this  Book,  and  once  in 
Joshua  (xviL  3).  It  is  evident  that  the  case 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  mind  of 
the  nation  at  the  time.  Thdr  father*! 
brothen'  sons.  The  Hebrew  word  ^'^  is 
always  translated  "father's  brother,"  or 
"uncle ; "  and  that  seems  to  be  its  ordinanr 
meaning,  although  in  Jer.  xxxii  12  it  stands 
for  unck's  son.  There  is  no  reason  to  depart 
from  the  customary  reading  here.  No  doubt 
the  daughters  of  Zelophehad  acted  according 
to  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  letter  of  the  law, 
and  married  the  nearest  male  relatives  who 
were  open  to  their  choice.  The  Septuagint 
has  ro7c  dyf^io7(  ahr6v. 
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Ver.  18. — The  eammandmenU.  H^V^H. 
This  is  one  of  the  words  which  recur  so  con- 
tinually in  Deuteronomy  and  in  Ps.  cxix.  It 
is  found  four  times  in  ch.  xv.,  and  in  a  few 
other  passages  of  the  earlier  books,  including 
Levit.  zzviL  84.  The  Judgmenti .  DHJ^^Il. 
A  similar  formula  is  found  at  the  conclusion 
of  Leviticus  (xxri.  46),  where,  however,  **  the 
commandments  "  represents  a  different  word 
(D^n),  and  a  third  term,    "the  laws" 

(rn^nnV  is  added.  It  is  difScult  to  say  con« 
ndently  what  is  included  under  the  *'  these  " 
of  this  verse.  Comparing  it  with  ch.  xxziii. 
50,  it  would  seem  that  it  only  referred  to  the 
final  regulations  and  enactments  of  the  last 
four  chapters ;  but  as  we  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  later  sections  of  the  Book 
are  arranged  in  any  methodical  order,  we 
cannot  limit  its  scope  to  those,  or  deny  that 


it  may  include  the  laws  of  chs.  zxyiiL — ^z 
For  a  similar  reason  we  cannot  say  that  the 
use  of  this  c<nicluding  formula  excludes  the 
possibility  of  further  large  additions  having 
been  subeeauently  made  to  the  Divine  legis- 
lation in  the  same  place  and  by  the  same 
person,  as  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Deuter- 
onomv.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  the  Book  of 
Numbers  knows  nothing  about  any  such 
additions,  and  concludes  in  such  sort  as  to 
make  it  a  matter  of  surprise  that  such  ad- 
ditions are  afterwards  met  with.  The  con- 
tinuibr,  which  so  clearly  binds  t<Mpether  the 
main  bulk  of  the  four  liooks  of  Moses,  ends 
with  this  verse.  This  fact  does  not  of  course 
decide  any  question  which  arises  concerning 
the  fifth  book;  it  merely  leaves  all  8U(£ 
questions  to  be.  determined  on  their  own 
merits. 


HOMILBTICS. 

Vers.  1 — Id. — The  sure  itiheritance.  The  decision  here  recorded,  and  expanded 
into  a  fi^eneral  law,  was  wholly  intended  to  preserve  to  each  tribe  and  each  family  its 
own  inheritance  in  the  land  of  promise  inviolate  and  undisturbed.  Spiritually  it  can 
but  point  to  the  inheritance  ''incorruptible  and  undefi]ed,and  that  f adeth not awa^ " 
(1  Pet.  i  4),  for  which  we  look.  That  there  was  any  special  intention  in  connection 
witli  thb  law  to  preserve  intact  the  inheritance  of  Judob,  or  that  it  has  any  bearing 
on  the  tribal  relationship  of  the  earthly  parents  of  tlie  Divine  child,  is  extremely 
unlikely.  It  would  certainly  appear  that  Mary  had  no  patrimony,  even  if  she  bad  no 
brothers.     Consider,  therefore— 

I.  That  the  object  of  the  Divine  legislation  was  by  all  means  to  preserve 
TO  EACH  Israelite  his  fqll  inheritance  in  Canaan.  Even  so  the  final  end  of 
the  dispensation  of  the  gospel  is  that  every  one  of  the  elect  may  obtain  for  ever  that 
fulness  of  joy  and  of  lire  which  is  prepared  for  him ;  to  this  end  all  things  are  made 
to  work  together. 

II.  That  in  order  to  secure  this,  not  only  the  individual  possession,  but 

ALSO  THB  JOINT  INTEREST  OF  EACH  IN  THE  TERRITORY  OF  HIS  TRIBE  WAS  JEALOUSLY 

GUARDED  FROM  INVASION.  Even  SO  there  will,  no  doubt,  in  the  future  reward  be 
many  elements  of  common  as  well  as  of  individual  happiness,  and  some  of  these 
common  to  those  who  have  Uved  and  suffered  together  as  members  of  the  same 

g articular  Church ;  these  also  will  be  preserved  inviolable.    Whatever  special  graces 
ave  been  developed  in  the  common  Christianity  of  any  Church  will  doubtless  be 
reflected  in  the  immortal  state. 

III.  That  each  individual  was  to  keep  to  his  own  lot,  and  not  seek  after 
ANY  alien  inheritance.  Even  so  eveqr  one  of  us  should  cultivate  the  grace  given 
him,  and"  seek  the  reward  set  before  him,  not  coveting  the  gifts  which  belong  to 
others,  not  aspiring  to  the  glory  to  which  he  is  not  called. 

IV.  That  each  tribe  was,  in  like  manner,  to  keep  to  its  own  inheritance, 
AND  NOT  TO  INTRUDE  UPON  ITS  NEIGHBOURS.  Even  SO  the  different  branches  of 
Christ's  Church,  so  far  as  they  by  the  will  of  God  divide  the  field  between  them,  are 
strictly  forbidden  to  invade  one  another's  heritage. 

V.  That  this  was  secured  even  at  some  cost  of  liberty  of  choice  on  the 
PART  OF  INDIVIDUALS.  Even  so  the  necessity  of  not  intruding  upon  the  portion  of 
others  must  and  does  involve  considerable  self-restraint,  and  the  sacrifice  perhaps  of 
cherished  desires,  on  the  part  of  individual  members  of  the  Church. 

And  note  that  this  case  so  carefully  recorded  appears  trivial,  and  unworthy  of 
the  space  it  occupies  in  Holy  Writ  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  trivial,  because  it 
involved  a  most  important  principle,  and  because  it  was  settled  by  an  act  of  perfect 
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obedience.  And  note  again  that  tlie  operation  of  the  Jubile,  which  was  so 
graciously  designed  for  all  Israelites,  threatened  in  this  case  to  aggravate  an  evil, 
which,  however,  was  averted  by  Divine  provision.  There  may  be  cases  in  which 
even  the  grace  of  the  gospel  may  threaten  hardship  to  some ;  but  if  there  are,  God 
will  find  a  remedy. 

,  It  would  not  be  right  to  press  the  example  of  Zelophehad's  daughters  in  a  social 
sense,  but  we  may  draw  the  general  moral  lesson — 1.  That  if  any  have  exceptional 
opportunity  of  bestowing  advantage  on  others,  they  should  not  consult  their  own 
fancy  nor  make  an  arbitrary  choice,  but  be  guided  by  the  general  good  of  all  2. 
That  none  should  put  themselves  forward  in  order  to  secure  exceptional  advantage, 
but  let  it  faU  to  those  for  whom  God  has  designed  it 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


**  Wherever  we  have  examined  the  work,  we 
have  found  the  treatment  to  be  extremely  full 
and  satisfactory,  and  leaving  little  or  nothing 
to  be  desired." — The  ClergymaiCi  Magazine. 

"There  is,  however,  a  certain  amount  of 
novelty  in  the  plan  of  the  *  Pulpit  Commen- 
tary,' and  the  idea  strikes  us  as  a  useful  one 
of  rendering  assistance  to  preachers  in  drawing 
out  the  moral  and  didactic  aspects  of  the  Bib- 
lical narratives.  It  is  not  indeed  absolutely 
new,  having  been  carried  out  with  a  prolixity 
truly  German  in  Lauge^s  *  Bibel-werk.^  But  it 
may  fairly  be  claimed  for  the  present  work 
that  a  Commentary  written  in  English  will 
prove  more  adapted  practically  to  English 
audiences  than  one  which  must  of  necessity, 
good  as  it  is,  bear  the  marks  of  its  German 
origin.  The  plan  adopted  here  is  to  provide 
for  each  chapter  or  section  of  a  chapter  an 
*  Exposition  *  giving  all  necessary  explanation 
of  the  meaning  of  the  narrative,  and  illustrat- 
ing it  from  history  and  archieology.  This 
pi^  of-  the  work  seems  to  us  very  well  done 
throughout." — The  Literary  Churchman. 

**So  far,  however,  it  seems  to  have  been 
carried  out  with  care  and  fair  success;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  vast  help 
to  any  one  wishing  to  preach  sermons  on  those 
parts  of  Scripture."  —  The  Church  Quarterly 
Review. 

**  It  is  a  book  of  solid  worth,  and  to  be  studied 
with  profit  not  onl^  by  the  class  for  whom 
it  is  specially  designed,  but  by  students  of 
Scripture  generally  who  desire  to  make  studpr 
of  the  text  go  hand-in-hand  with  practical  edi- 
fication. .  .  .  The  homiletical  parts  consist 
first  of  homiletical  outlines  on  the  paragraphs ; 
then  of  more  special  and  detailed  outlines 
from  different  pens,  reflecting  varieties  of 
thought  and  treatment.  Great  pains  has  evi- 
dently been  taken  to  make  this  portion  of  the 
work  really  useful ;  and  we  can  honestl  v  recom- 
mend the  homiletical  sections  as  in  the  main 
good,  and  abounding  in  strong,  heal  thy  common- 
sense,  which  seldom  fails  to  turn  the  passage 
in  hand  to  excellent  practical  account.  "We  are 
therefore  able  to  give  to  this  new  competitor 


for  public  favour  a  sincere  expression  of  gqodi* 
ynl\.^—Glas(fov)  Herald. 

"We  shall  watch  with  much  interest  the 
course  of  this  Commentary,  and  we  shall  be 
disappointed  if  it  should  not  prove  all  tiiat  it 
professes  to  be,  and  is  fitted  to  become — a 
valuable  *  pulpit  commentary  *  on  the  whole  of 
Holy  Scripture,  useful  especially  to  those  who 
have  to  prepare  sermons  for  pulpit  delivery, 
but  not  without  its  value  to  others  as  well  as 
to  the  clergy."— ./oAn  Bull. 

"  We  are  often  led  to  admire  the  manner  in 
which  the  various  texts  are  treated,  the  felicity 
of  arrangement,  the  suggestive  nature  of  the 
remarks,  and  withal  the  freedom  in  general 
from  straining  the  passage,  and  forcing  upon 
it  meanings  which  it  does  not  naturally  bear. 
There  is  a  soberness,  a  judiciousness,  and  a  sug- 
gestiveness  which  are  much  to  be  commended.'* 
—Rev.  P.  J.  Gloao,  D  D. 

"We  have  examined  the  volume  just  issued — 
which  has  been  sent  us  for  review — with  some 
care,  and  feel  safe  in  afBrming  that  it  is  the 
most  useful  book  extant  on  that  part  of  sacred 
Scripture  with  which  it  deals.**  —  Bradford 
Daily  Telegraph. 

"  The  conception  is  admirable,  the  working 
oat  of  the  idea  thorough  and  conscientious, 
many  of  the  homilies  are  striking  in  their  origin- 
ality, are  not  unlikely  to  fire  the  genius  of  otiier 
and  gifted  preachers,  whilst  the  printing  and 
general  clear  arrangement  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired." — The  Nonconformist  and  Independent. 

"  In  all  respects  this  is  a  very  excellent  con- 
tribution to  exegetical  literature.'' — The  London 
Quarterly  Beview. 

"  Preachers  must  have  mistaken  their  calling 
altogether  if  they  do  not  find  it  ea^  to  think 
out  a  sermon  after  consulting  *lhe  Pulpit 
Commentanr.'  "—Rev.  C.  H.  Spubgxon  in  *  The 
Sword  and  Tro^celJ* 

"  But  although  it  bears  the  name  of  the^Tu/- 
^n't  commentary,  it  is  not  exclusively  homilet- 
ical. The  homily  forms  a  strongly  characteristic 
feature,  but  exegesis,  criticism,  and  illustration 
are  the  basis  of  the  work.   Whatever  elucidates 
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the  text  in  the  way  of  oontemporaneous  history, 
geography,  and  antiqiiities ;  whatever  difficiu- 
ties  of  a  verbal,  sdeiitific,  or  moral  kind ;  what- 
ever oonflict  there  may  be,  or  seem  to  be,  with 
modem  forms  of  thought  and  recent  specola- 
tious  iD  philosophy;  all  these  are  first  dealt 
with  before  the  text  is  applied  to  homiletical 
purposes.  The  uadertaking  is  an  ambitious 
one,  but,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  volume 
before  us,  the  high  aim  will  be  reached  to  a 
considerable  extent.**  —  The  Sheffield  Daily 
Telegraph. 

^  We  have  here  three  distinct  oommentaries, 


in  one  handsome  volume ;  and  if  we  can  com- 
mend the  publisher  for  his  part  of  the  work, 
much  more  heartily  can  we  recommend  the 
work  itself ;  for  anything  more  fitted  to  give 
just  the  kind  of  aid  which  our  pulpits  need  to 
make  them  bjth  instructive  and  edifying  we 
cannot  conceive." — Aberdeen  Daily  Free  Press. 
"The  *  Pulpit  Commentary'  is  admirably 
done.  The  text  is  carefully  explained,  and  is 
made  very  suggestiye.  Helpful  homilies  are 
appended,  fresh,  vigorous,  and  natural.  The 
Book  of  Esther  is  a  capital  specimen  of  scholar- 
ly and  helpful  exposition."— 2%€  Freeman. 


FIRST  BOOK  OF  SAMUEL 

By  Very  Kev.  R.  PAYNE  SMITH,  D.D.  (Dean  ol  Canterbuiy) ;  with 
HomUies  by  Rev.  D.  FRASER,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prol  CHAPMAN,  M.A., 
and  Rev.  BRYAN  DALE,   KA.     (Third  Edition.)    Price  15*. 


OPINIONS  OF  TEE  PEESS. 


^  I  thank  you  much  for  the  large  and  hand- 
some volume  on  1  Samuel  which  you  have  kindly 
sent  me.  I  have  examined  it  in  a  few  places, 
and  feel  sure  that,  in  its  special  character  of  a 
homiletical  commentary,  it  will  prove  of  the 
greatest  use  to  studeuts  of  Holy  Scripture.'' 
—The  Right  Rev.  0.  J.  Blucott,  D  J).,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  aruL  Bristol. 

*' Another  of  those  volumes  of  the  'Pulpit 
Commentary '  (O.  Kegan  Paul  k  Co.),  which  are 
doubtless  of  lasting  use  to  clergymen,  has  been 
added  to  the  growing  series  edited  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  Spence  and  the  Rev.  Joseph  Exell.  The 
present  work,  which  deals  with  the  First  Book  of 
Samuel,  follows  the  excellent  plan  upon  which 
the  preceding  volumes  have  been  designed. 
First,  an  introduction  is  given,  in  the  same 
scholarly  toue  which  characterised  this  part  of 
each  former  work ;  and  then  follow  expositions, 
a  comprehensive  sermon  outline,  and  homilies 
by  various  authors."— 27»«  Daily  Telegraph. 

**  This  new  volume  of  *  The  Pulpit  Commen- 
tary '  amply  confirms  the  high  opinion  which 
we  were  led  to  form  of  its  predecessor.  Under 
the  careful  editorship  of  Canon  Spence  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Exell,  the  exegetical  and  homiletio 
departments  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
such  capable  men  as  Dr.  Payne  Smith  and  Dr. 
Donald  ¥^raser,  who  have  produced  what  we 
may  safely  pronounce  to  be  the  best  commen- 
tary which  has  yet  appeared  in  the  English 
language  on  the  First  Book  of  Samuel." — 
Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 

**We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  some 
slight  idea  of  the  plan  of  the  work.  There  is 
nothing  like  it  iu  the  language.  It  is  a  mine  of 
wealth  for  the  preacher  to  dig  in,  and  no  one  can 
fail  to  derive  much  that  is  valuable  and  excel- 


lent from  it.  To  attempt  to  criticise  the  work  in 
detail  is  manifestly  impossible.  We  can  only 
counsel  all  readers  to  possess  themselves  of  it, 
for  if  further  commendation  is  wanted,  it  may 
be  found  in  the  illustration  hereby  afforded  to 
the  proverbial  saying  that* nothing  succeeds 
like  success.'  The  first  volume  of  Uie  *  Pulpit 
Commentary '  that  was  i)ublished  only  a  few 
months  ago  is  already  in  its  third  edition,  and 
a  second  edition  of  the  present  volume  which 
is  but  just  out  has  already  been  called  for.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  work  supplies  a 
felt  want,  and  that  the  Public  accordingly  will 
have  it." — Stanley  Lbathbs,  D J>.,  Prof,  of 
Hebrewy  King^s  College^  London. 

**  There  wasample  room  for  a  comment  upon 
San^uel,  for  there  is  scarcely  anything  upon 
that  book  worth  mentioning.  This*  noble  vol- 
ume fills  the  gap  exceedingly  well,  and  will 
be  invaluable  to  all  ministers." — Rev.  C.  H. 
Spuboeon  in  *  The  Sword  and  Trowel.* 

<*So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine 
the  volume,  the  exposition  seems  thoroughly 
sound,  sober,  and  clear;  the  homiletical  sec- 
tions are  rich  in  good  thoughts ;  and  the  homi- 
lies, or  outlines  of  sermons,  considerably  above 
the  average  of  productions  of  the  kind  which 
have  come  und^  our  notice.  The  undertaking 
shows  no  sign  of  deterioration.  The  amount 
of  matter  compressed  into  the  volume— ^73 
pages  large  octavo,  and  closely  printed  —  is 
simply  enormous,  and  the  price  amazingly  low. 
A  good  feature  of  the  work  is  the  homiletuM^ 
index  of  subjects  as  they  occur  in  the  success- 
ive  chapters." — Leeds  Mercury. 

***The  Pulpit  Commentary'  differs  from 
Lange's  great  work  in  avoiding  the  endless 
accumulation  of  divergent  inter^tations,  and 
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the  commeiits  which  German  exegetes  are  bo 
apt  to  pronounce  on  one  another.  Moreover, 
the  homilies  and  homiletical  illustrations  are 
not  a  mosaic  of  quotations  from  all  sources, 
such  as  we  find  both  in  the  ^  Homiletical  Com- 
mentaries'  published  by  Dickinson  and  the 
work  of  Lange  already  referred  to.  They  are 
the  well-considered  work  of  two  highly-com- 
petent and  thoughtful  preachers.  Sometimes 
they  entrench  upon  the  exegetical  department 
and  suggest  sources  of  further  exposition.  We 
call  especial  attention  to  the  method  in  which 
all  three  writers  have  handled  the  *  Magnificat 
of  the  Old  Testament/  and  also  the  weird  and 
tragic  close  of  Saul's  life.  The  first  published 
instalments  of  *  The  Pulpit  Commentary*  augur 
a  great  success  for  the  work  when  it  shall  reach 
completion.** — The  Evanyelical  Magazine, 

**The  selection  of  writers  has  been  wisely 
made— how  wisely  a  perusal  of  the  book  itself 
will  best  prove.  The  work  has  been  done 
throughout  with  admirable  fulness  and  thor- 
oughness, and  we  think  we  discern  in  the 
volume  before  ns,  even  more  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding one,  that  happy  combination  of  har- 
mony in  the  general  current  of  thought  with 
variety  in  mode  of  treatment  which  goes  so  fax 
to  make  a  commentary  of  this  sort  really  use- 
ful. .  .  .  But  this  volume  will  have  a  use  to 
many  besides  the  preacher ;  it  will  be  an  in- 
valuable help  to  the  teacher  in  his  class,  and 
to  the  conductor  of  Bible  readings ;  while  even 
to  the  private  Christian  it  would  form  an 
admirable  companion  in  the  study  of  this  part 
of  Scripture.  "We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
the  editors,  Canon  Spence  and  Mr.  Exell,  as 
well  as  the  publishers,  are  doing  a  great  service 
in  carrying  out  so  vigorously  their  gigantic 
undertaking.**— jHI^  Baptist. 

^  And  nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  preacher  in  these  busy 
days,  in  which  all  public  men  have  so  many 
calls  upon  their  time  and  energies,  than  the 
plan  adopted  in  this  work.  It  is  possible  that 
Lange's '  Bibel'werk '  may  have  suggested  the 
design  which  has  been  followed  out  by  the 
editors,  but  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  using  Lange,  and  who  turn  to  the  *  Pulpit 
Commentary,*  will  not  be  long  in  discovering 
the  superiority  of  the  latter  for  practical  pur- 
poses.**— Halifax  Courier. 

"Indeed,  the  Commentary  stands  in  the 
same  relation  to  this  age  that  Farrar*s  *  Life  of 
Christ  *  does ;  it  is  alive  with  beauty  of  style 
and  vigour  of  thought,  and  conscious  of  all  the 
light  that  recent  years  have  cast  on  the  study 
of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  for  exegetical  purposes,  and  for 
helpful  stimulus,  it  will  prove  the  commentary 
of  the  day;  and  teachers  especially,  whether 
in  church  or  school,  will  find  the  inspiration 
that  they  too  often  seek  in  vain  in  the  dull 
and  dreary  platitudes  of  many  so-called  aids 
and  helps.*'— C^r/^tan  World. 

**  The  book  is  a  great  storehouse  of  exposi- 
tory and  homiletical  matter.** —  Unitarian 
Herald. 

**The  Dean  of  Canterbury's  monograph  on 
Samuel  and  his  times  is  very  ably  done.  Its 
bcholarship  is  what  we  might  have  anticipated 


from  the  Dean*s  learning,  but  its  breadth  and 
humanity,  its  vigorous  grasp  of  the  period  of 
Samuel  and  of  his  mission  in  it,  and  his  liberal 
construction  of  the  questions  involved,  are  as 
unexpected  as  they  are  welcome.  The  Dean 
is  quite  abreast  of  the  criticism  of  the  day,  and 
deals  with  the  questions  that  it  raises  in  a 
thorough  scholarly  and  unprejudiced  way. 
Only  good  can  come  of  such  honest  and  fear- 
less literary  criticism  as  applied  to  the  histori- 
cal books  of  the  Old  Testament — ^all  the  more 
weighty  in  this  instance  as  coming  from  a 
writer  whose  evangelical  orthodoxy  and  de- 
voutness  are  beyond  all  praise. 

"  Professor  Chapman  sums  up  homiletically 
the  characteristics  of  each  section,  and  Dr. 
Douald  Fraser  and  Mr.  Br^an  Dale  supply 
homilies  on  the  principal  ideas  and  verses. 
Those  of  Mr.  Dale  especially  are  happy  and 
vigorous,  and  will  be  very  useful  to  preachers. 
The  work  so  far  worthily  justifies  its  title.**— 
The  Bntieh  Quarterly. 

'*Such  narratives  as  the  Books  of  Samuel 
lend  themselves,  it  is  evident,  with  the  great- 
est ease  to  the  conditions  of  the  homiletic 
method.  Everyone  knows  how  comparatively 
eas^  it  is  to  preach  on  a  history  or  a  parable 
which  contains  in  itself  the  element  of  personal 
interest ;  whereas  this  has  to  be  supplied  by 
means  of  illustrative  metaphors  or  stories  to 
teaching  given  in  a  more  abstract  form.  Hence 
we  ought  to  see  the  method  at  its  best  in  this 
volume ;  and  though  we  cannot  tell  what  future 
volumes  may  prove  of  its  advantages,  yet  as- 
suredly the  preachers  for  wliose  use  this  Com- 
mentary is  intended  <may  be  thankful  if  the 
same  high  standard  of  ability  is  maintained 
throughout.  We  do  not  knew  that  we  have 
any  objection  to  offer,  save  on  mere  matters 
of  opinion  here  and  there.  On  the  whole  the 
Commentary  seems  to  us  even  better  than  the 
*  Notes  for  Sermons  * ;  but  both  are  generally 
very  good.** — The  Church  Quarterly  Keview. 

^'But  it  is- to  the  character  of  his  criticism 
and  exegesis  that  we  would  call  special  atten- 
tion. '  There  is  not  a  verse,  and  hardly  even  a 
clause,  or  a  word  involving  anything  of  interest 
or  importance,  out  of  more  than  800  verses 
which  this  book  contains,  which  is  not  subjected 
to  the  closest  criticism,  both  textual  and  exe- 
getical, by  one  who  is  able  to  bring  to  his 
assistance  all  the  resources  of  scholarship  in 
the  ori^al  lan^age  and  its  cognates,  with 
the  ancient  versions,  for  throwing  light  upon 
the  narrative  as  it  moves  along.  Great  pains, 
also,  is  devoted  to  fixing  the  geographical 
localities  and  identifying  the  towns  named  in 
the  book,  so  far  as  that  can  be  done  with  the 
aid  of  the  most  recent  discoveries  of  the  Pales- 
tine Exploration  Society's  agents.  In  fact, 
after  studjring  carefully  the  full  exposition  of 
any  one  chapter  or  section  of  the  sacred  text, 
any  competent  expositor  should  feel  himself 
provided  with  nearly  all  the  pulpit  help  whidi 
he  should  demand.**  —  Aberdeen  Bauy  Free 
Frees. 

"  Homiletical]  works  have  won  for  themselves 
an  indisputable  place  in  English  literature,  and 
the  vast  majority  of  them  by  no  means  belong 
to  the  high  class  of  *  The  Pulpit  Commentary,* 
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while  its  careful  expodtion  saves  it  from  being 
confounded  with  the  general  run  of  helps  to 
indolent  or  incompetent  preachers."  —  The 
Wesleyan  Magazine. 

**  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  like 
'The  Pulpit    Commentary'  very  much,  and 


think  it  calculated  to  be  a  very  useful  woilr, 
especially  to  clergymen.  I  have  all  the  volumes 
which  have  appeared  already,  and  shall  gladly 
be  a  subscriber  to  the  New  Testament  series." 
—The  Right  Rev.  J.  C.  Ryi-b,  DJ).,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Liverpool. 


GENESIS. 

By  Rev.  T.  WHITELAW,  M.A.  ;  with  HomUies  by  Very  Rev.  J.  F. 
MONTGOMERY,  D.D.,  Rev.  Prof.  R  A.  REDFORD,  M.A.,  LL.B., 
Rev.  F.  HASTINGS,  and  Rev.  W.  ROBERTS,  M.A.  An  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament  by  Rev.  Canon  FARRAR,  D.D.,  F.RS. ; 
and  Introductions  to  the  Pentateuch  by  The  Right  Rev.  H.  COTTERILL, 
D.D.,  and  Rev.  T.  WHITELAW,  M.A.     {Fourth  Edition.)    Price  lbs. 


'*  We  are  bound  to  say  that  the  more  we  see 
of  this  Commentarv  the  better  we  like  it ;  and 
the  more  highly  do  we  estimate  the  ability, 
piety,  and  sound  judgment  with  which  it  is 
being  carried  on.  Most  readers  will  feel  'that 
they  understand  far  better  the  plan  and  pur- 
pose of  the  entire  Commentary  after  an  atten- 
tive perusal  of  the  volume  upon  Genesis ;  and 
it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that,  take  it 
altogether,  there  is  no  other  Commentary  upon 
Gfreuesis  in  the  English  language  quite  equal  to 
it.  Fuller  and  more  comprehensive  than  either 
Bishop  AVordsworth's,  J.  H.  Blunt's,  or  the 
•  SpeaKer*s  *  Commentary, .  it  yet  avoids  the 
prolixity,  the  faults  of  style,  the  somewhat 
pedantic  and  over-learned  disquisi  ions  of 
Lange's  *  Bibel'icerkf  which  it  sometimes  tasks 
even  a  scholar  to  disentangle ;  while  its  com- 
ments are,  in  all  respects,  adequate  and  learned, 
and  wherever  we  have  tested  them  pious  and 
orthodox." — The  Literary  CImrchman. 

**  The  Introductions  of  the  volume  on  Gene- 
sis are  specially  able  and  complete.  Canon 
Farrar  contributes  a  General  Introduction  to 
the  Old  Testament — setting  forth  the  way  in 
which  for  homiletical  purposes  it  is  to  be  in- 
terpreted and  used  —  fuU  of  scholarly  and 
common-sense  canons  and  suggestions ;  Bishop 
Cotterill  an  elaborate  dissertation  on  the  de- 
velopment of  the  idea  of  law,  from  its  beginning 
in  human  consciousness  to  its  culmination  in 
the  revelation  of  God ;  Mr.  Whitelaw  a  defence 
of  the  Mosaic  Authorship  of  the  Pentateuch, 
dealing  in  detail  with  objections.  Mr.  White- 
law  is  also  the  author  of  the  Exposition  of 
Genesis  and  of  its  Homiletics.  The  Homilies 
are  by  Dr.  Montgomery,  Professor  Bedford, 
Rev.  W.  Roberts,  and  Rev.  F.  Hastings.  The 
volume  is  throughout  a  very  able  and  import- 
ant exposition  of  this  first  and  seminal  book  of 
the  Bible."— TAtf  British  Quarterly  Review, 

"  We  do  not,  of  course,  commit  ourselves  to 
all  the  positions  of  this  massive  introduction, 


nor  indeed  to  the  exegetical  conclusions  with- 
out exception  of  the  rest  of  the  voltmie,  but 
that  does  not  prevent  our  saying  with  reference 
to  the  *  Pulpit  Commentary '  on  Genesis  that 
there  is  nothing  like  it,  and  that  no  one  who 
wishes  to  be  thoroughly  informed  on  this 
precious  portion  of  Holy  Writ  can  afford  to  be 
without  it:'— The  Methodist. 

**  In  the  two  volumes  before  us  we  have  the 
plan  of  the  '  pulpit '  Commentary  sufficiently 
matured  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  its  value. 
Each  chapter  in  the  Commentary  is  examined 
mostly  verse  by  verse,  and  the  light  accumu- 
lated bv  modem  discoveries,  and,  let  us  add, 
by  modem  controversies,  is  used  to  clear  up 
the  meaning  of  the  text.  This  issucceeded  by 
homiletic  reflections  in  which  the  chapter  is 
examined  in  a  broader  sweep,  and  the  lessons 
which  may  fairly  and  rea.sonably  be  deduced 
from  the  Scriptural  narrative  are  stated  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  make  them  useful  as  outlines 
of  sermons,  or  at  least  as  suggestive  of  the 
ruling  thoughts  which  would  rise  in  the  minds 
of  hearers,  and  demand  a  recognition  in  any 
exposition  of  the  chapter.  Such  a  design 
faithfully  adhered  t>o  and  carried  out  with  a 
largeness  of  view,  limited  only  by  the  plain 
and  settled  meaning  of  the  text,  will  place  in 
the  hands  of  those  called  upon  to  expound  the 
Scriptures  of  truth  a  selection  of  materials  of 
unfailing  value,  and  ready  for  constant  use."— > 
John  Bull. 

<*  The  commentaries  of  to-day  represent  not 
only  industry  but  research ;  they  are  laborious 
as  well  as  wide.  The  one  before  us  is  not  only 
laborious  but  original.  It  is,  in  fact,  three 
commentaries  in  one.*' — Liverpool  Albion,. 

"  There  are  two  points  to  be  specially  noted 
in  this  work.  One  is  that  it  is  brought  out 
under  the  auspices  of  clergymen  and  Dissent- 
ing ministers  working  together  in  its  produc- 
tion ;  the  other  is  that  it  is  a  gigantic  magazine 
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of  materials  prepared  for  being  promptly  made 
up  into  sermous." — The  Guardian. 

**  We  repeat  emphatically  the  high  encomium 
which  we  have  passed  upon  former  volumes  of 
'TTie  Pulpit  Commentary.*  This  is  a  grand 
book.** — Rev.  O.  H.  Spubqbon  in  *  The  Sword 
and  Trowel.* 

"  We  have  done  all  this  conscientiously,  and 
the  result  of  our  inspection  lays  it  on  us  as  a 
simple  duty  to  say  that,  amongst  all  the  com- 
mentaries which  it  might  occur  to  the  reader 
to  compare  with  this  one  (and  these  are  such 
as  Lange's),  this  amongst  them  all  is  the  best 
'Genesis*  for  homiletical  purposes  that  we 
have.  And  let  it  be  remarked  that  this  *  Gene- 
sis *  will  be  found  to  serve  these  purposes  in  a 
manner  much  more  learned  and  scholarly  than 
the  ordinary  homilist  will  likely  or  can  reason- 
ably expect.  .  .  .  The  Exposition  of  Genesis, 
for  which  Mr.  Whitelaw  is  also  responsible, 
is,  as  we  have  said  already,  a  very  able  and 
scholarly  performance.  The  expositor  is  obvi- 
ously a  true  exegete.  There  is  a  true  exegeti- 
cal  impulse  and  tact  in  extracting  the  meaning 
out  of  the  language  of  the  sacred  writer  instead 
of  transposing  the  mind  of  the  interpreter  into 
it.  There  is  great  care  and  caution  and  a  fine 
balancing  of  reasons  and  mature  and  safe  judg- 
ment maintained  in  dealing  with  controverted 
and  difficult  passages.  The  summation  of  ob- 
jections to  the  rejected  interpretation,  and  of 
grounds  of  preference  for  the  adopted  one  is 
masterly,  and  such  as  makes  the  points  easy, 
both  of  understanding  and  of  remembrance.  . . 
The  scientific  borderlands  of  theology,  so  often 
lifted  into  view  in  the  first  chapters  of  Genesis, 
are  carefully  surveyed,  and  very  safely  laid  off. 
Mr.  Whitelaw  has  mastered  the  scientific  in- 
formation and  principles  necessary  for  this  in 
a  way  too  seldom  repeated.  He  proceeds  with 
full,  conscious  deliberateness  on  the  indis- 
pensable rule  of  avoiding  both  unnecessary 
collision  and  premature  attempts  at  harmony 
between  the  revelations  of  nature  and  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  Word  of  God  is  not  staked  rashly 
on  human  interpretations.  Altogether,  the 
exposition  is  one  of  great  practical  avail,  ex- 
tremely satisfactory,  we  should  think,  to  the 
scholar,  and  of  the  utmost  utility,  at  the  same 
time,  for  the  pulpit — a  utility  greatlpr  enhanced 
by  the  *  Homiletics,*  that  is,  homiletical  an- 
alyses of  these  successive  paragraphs.  These 
'  Homiletics  *  are,  while  keeping  to  their  proper 
office  of  analysing  the  text  and  breaking  it  up 
for  preaching  purposes,  the  freshest  and  most 
suggestive  puh)it  material  we  have  seen.** — 
The  Edinburgh  Daily  Review. 

**  In  fact,  these  expositions  are  a  new  testi- 
mony that  science  and  revelation  are  simply 
two  revolving  wheels  with  indentations  in- 
tended from  the  very  first  to  fit  into  each 


other,  and  neither  of  which  has  anything  to 
fear,  the  only  thing  sure  to  suffer  being  the 
mistaken,  because  premature,  interpretations 
thrust  in  between.  The  whole  book  reminds 
us  very  much  of  Lauge,  although  the  great 
German  commentator  has  none  of  those  homi- 
letical outlines  which  are  fitted  to  be  of  such 
service  in  these  busy  days  to  the  self-reliant 
preacher  who  knows  how  to  use  them,  namely, 
not  to  stifle  but  to  suggest  thought.  In 
another  important  sense  the  commentary  dif- 
fers from  Lange  even  in  its  best  English  attire, 
as  well  as  from  the  series  of  commentaries  of 
the  old  Puritan  divines  published  by  Nichol, 
of  Edinburgh  ;  we  mean  m  this,  that  it  is  not 
overloaded,  and  that  you  can  get  at  once  what 
you  need.  This  is  a  great  boon,  saving  both 
time  and  temper,  while  every  word  telb.  As 
a  book  specially  intended  for  ministers  of  re- 
li^on,  as  the  title  indicates,  this  commentair 
will  pass,  when  completed,  into  the  front  rank 
of  Biblical  expositions  in  the  English  or  indeed 
in  any  other  Language.** — Liverpool  Mercury, 

"  The  Exposition  is  wholly  by  Mr.  Whitelaw, 
and  is  carefully  and  ably  done.  He  has  evi- 
dently spared  no  pains  to  make  clear  the  mean* 
ing  of  the^sacred  narrative.  He  has  had  the 
best  commentaries  constantly  by  him,  but  he 
has  not  been  a  mere  compiler  or  their  slavish 
follower.  While  ^ving  the  views  which  others 
have  held,  which  is  most  useful  for  the  student, 
he  is  careful  to  give  his  own.  His  has  been 
an  independent  study,  but  it  is  the  independent 
study  of  one  who  knows  how  to  ose  the  labours 
of  others  in  the  same  field.  The  early  chapters 
of  Genesis,  from  the  alleged  conflict  between 
their  teaching  and  that  of  science  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Creation,  are  the  most  difficult  to 
an  expositor.  It  would  be  afiLrmiug  too  much 
to  say  that  Mr.  Whitelaw  fuUy  disposes  of  all 
difficulties;  but  it  may  be  asserted  that  his 
Exposition  will  be  found  in  the  main  to  be  as 
satisfactory  as  any  which  has  been  given.  He 
has  not  dealt  with  this  portion  of  Gnosis  with- 
out having  read  widely  what  geologists,  as 
well  as  biblical  critics,  have  written  upon  it. 
But  able  and  excellent  as  his  Exposition  is 
throughout,  yet  we  are  inclined  to  rate  his 
Homilies  higher.  We  have  made  a  pretty  ex- 
tensive examination  of  these,  and  have  found 
them  all  admirable.  The  divisions  are  logical, 
the  heads  are  briefly  and  pointedly  stated,  and 
the  indication  of  their  treatment  is  full  of 
relevant  matter.  In  his  hands  the  richness  of 
Scripture  histo^,  in  the  material  which  it  fur- 
nishes for  pulpit  instruction,  is  well  brought 
out.**— iVbr^A  BritUh  Daily  Mail. 

"Full  of  vigorous  and  condensed  thinking 
and  learning.** — Church  Titncs. 
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THE  PULPIT  COMMENTARY.— OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS. 


JUDGES  AND  RUTH. 

By  the  Right  Lord  A.  C.  HERVEY,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  MORISON*, 
D.D. ;  with  Homilies  hy  the  Rev.  A.  F.  MUIR,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  F. 
ADENEY,  M.A.,  Rev.  W.  U.  STATHAM,  and  Rev.  Prof.  J.  R. 
THOMSON,   M.A.     (Third  Edition.)    Price   lOs.  6d, 


"No  olergyman  ought  to  complain  of  the 
difficulty  of  pulpit  preparation  with  such  a 
work  in  his  hands.  .  .  .  The  reader  will  find 
no  sermon  complete  and  to  his  hand,  but  he 
will  find  what  it  is  intended  he  should  find — 
homiletic  notes^  to  be  worked  up  in  the  labora- 
tory of  his  mind,  and  put  into  shape  for  the 
gulpit  by  dint  of  arrangement  and  thought  on 
is  part.  We  have  been  .careful  to  examine 
into  the  treatment  which  some  of  the  more 
difficult  passages  in  the '  Judges  *  have  received 
at  the  hand  of  the  commentators,  and  find  it 
eminently  satisfactory." — Irish  EccUaiastical 
Gazette, 


**  The  Commentary  must  bv  this  time  be  so 
well  known  to  our  readers  that  we  need  not 
repeat  our  former  explanation  of  its  character 
and  aim.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  so  far  as  it  has 
yet  appeared  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncmg  it  the  best  commentary  for  preachers 
we  have  yet  seen,  and  that  the  volume  before 
us,  while  less  bulky  than  its  predecessors,  ia 
upon  the  whole  equal  to  them  in  point  of 
merit." — Literary  World, 

<<  Homilies  full  of  suggestive  thought."  — 
Nonconformist, 


JOSHUA. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  LIAS,  M.A. ;  with  Homilies  by  the  Rev.  E.  de 
PRESSENSE,  D.D.,  Rev.  J.  WAITE,  Rev.  R.  GLOVER,  REV.  F. 
W. .  ADENEY,  M.A.,  Rev.  S.  R.  ALDRIDGE,  LL.B. ;  and  an 
Introduction  hy  the  Rev.    A.   PLUMMER,   M.A.      Price   Us,  6d. 

[Second  Edition, 

"  We  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  con-   I  to  see  it  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion, 
tinuance  of  this  bold  undertaking,  and  hope   1  — Church  Timet. 


THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 


NOTICE, — The  Pulpit    Commentary  on  the  New  Testament  is  now 
preparatiorij  and  full  particulars  will  shortly  he  announced. 
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C.  KEGAN  PAUL  k   CO.,  1  PATERNOSTER  SQUARE,  E.C. 
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